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PRACTICAL  ANNEXATION  OF  ENGLAND. 


Thk  great  feature  of  the  modem 
world  is  the  growth  and  power  of  the 
An^-Sazon  race.  More  particularly 
•iiice  the  commeocemeDt  of  the  present 
century  have  their  numbers  multiplied 
with  a  rapidity  that  astonishes  the 
obeenrer.  In  the  46  years  which  hare 
elapsed  since  the  18th  century  reached 
its  close,  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  properly 
ao  called,  ha?e  increased  120  per  cent. 
Their  wealth,  pi^osperit^  and  social 
condition  hare  improved  in  a  much 
greater  ratio.  The  race  is  now  divided 
into  nearly  equal  parts,  one  of  which, 
in  the  possession  of  great  ^litical 
power,  occupies  the  British  islands, 
and  from  them  sways  the  commercial 
world.  The  other  inhabits  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America,  and  will  soon 
absorb  the  whole  in  one  vast  union,  from 
^ose  bosom  the  British  islands  must 
thereafter  draw  their  supplies  of  food,  and 
become  measurably  dependent  for  the 
elements  of  their  power.  The  natural 
limits  of  British  greatness  appear  to 
have  been  reached ;  that  is,  the  greatest 
number  of  persons  that  her  resources 
can  fe^,  occupy  her  blands,  and  those 
persons  exercise  the  greatest  possible 
power  that  is  permitt^  to  one  nation 
in  modem  times.  If  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  on  this  continent  is  destined  to 
reach  wealth  and  power  as  much 
peater  than  those  now  enjoyed  by 
England,  as  the  breadth  of  land  here 
occupied  is  larger  than  the    British 


islands,  then  mdeed  might  the  nations 
of  Europe  have  cause  for  alarm,  were  it 
not  for  the  peaceful  nature  of  our 
institutions.  The  Anglo-Saxons  on  this 
continent  are  now  equal  in  number  to 
those  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  latter  will  bear  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  whole  number. 

The  great  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  science  have  prodigiously 
increased  the  means  of  subsistence  in 
the  British  islands ;  and  the  increase  of 
the  population,  great  as  it  has  undoubt- 
edly been,  is  yet  subordinate  to  the 
enhanced  production.  The  latter,  by 
outranning  the  population,  has  a/Tonled 
to  the  laboring  classes  luxuries  and 
even  comforts  that  formerly  were 
unknown  to  the  richest  lords.  The 
proportion  of  food  produced  in  the 
British  islands  to  the  whole  number  of 
the  people  is  doubtless  much  larger 
than  formerly,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  is  a  larger  and  increasing  number 
who  suffer  more  than  formerly,  because 
the  tendency  of  laws  and  the  stmcture 
of  society  has  been,  to  accelerate  the 
natural  accumulation  of  proper^  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  at  the  expense  of  the 
many.  The  population  of  the  British 
islands,  exclusive  of  Ireland,  has  in- 
creased from  10,472,048  in  1800, 
according  to  the  census  then  taken,  to 
18,664,761  in  1841,  being  an  increase 
of  about  80  per  cent,  in  40  years.  In 
the  same   time   the  number   of  the 
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French  people  rose  from  27,349,003 
to  34,194,875,  or  25  per  cent.  only. 
The  United  States,  peopled  by  the  same 
race  as  Great  Britain,  ha^e  in  a  similar 
period  maltipiied  their  numbers  of 
white  inhabitants  from  4,304,489  to 
14,575,998,  or  320  per  cent,  having 
nearly  doubled  every  20  years.  The 
population  of  the  United  States  has 
indeed  been  mostly  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  but  it  has  received  constant 
accessions  of  French  and  Germans, 
who  mix  with  and  are  finally  lost  in  the 
swelling  numbers  of  the  whole  mass. 
The  British  Islands  have  lost  to  some 
extent  by  emigration,  and  most  of  that 
which  they  have  lost  has  been  a  direct 
gain  to  America.  The  decennial  in- 
crease per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  as  compai'ed  with  that 
of  England,  has  been  for  the  first  40 
years  of  the  present  century  as  follows : 

1800-10.  1810-90.  1820-30.  1830-40. 

United  States. . .  .36.2. . .  .34.3. 33  &. . .  .34.7 

Britub  Itlanda. .  14.2. . .  .17.6. 15.5 14.0 

From  1810  to  1820,  which  embrace 
the  period  of  the  last  war,  it  appears 
that  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  United 
States  diminished,  while  that  of  the 
British  islands  improved.  Since  that 
period  the  actual  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  has  become 
more  considerable,  while  that  of  the 
British  islands  has  decreased  3i  per 
cent.,  having  been  for  the  ten  years 
ending  with  1840,  slightly  less  than  in 
a  similar  period  ending  with  1810, 
during  a  general  war.  These  facts 
seem  to  support  the  theory  that  the 
increase  of  population  must  always 
depend  upon  the  increase  of  food  and 
other  necessaries,  and  can  never,  for 
any  considerable  period,  exceed  that 
increase.  As  far  as  bieh  science  and 
great  capital  go,  England  has  the  advan- 
tage of  the  United  States  in  facilities 
for  enhancing  the  means  of  subsistence ; 
nevertheless  her  population  feels  annu- 
ally the  increasing  restraint  upon  its 
growth  consequent  upon  the  deficiency 
of  food,  and  the  existing  distress  mani* 
fests  itself  in  the  swelling  number  of 
paupers,  who  now,  according  to  a  Parlia- 
mentary statement,  reach  1,500,000 
souls.  While  England  has  thus  en- 
countered in  her  onward  progress  an 
insurmountable  barrier  to  her  continued 
advancement,  the  United  States  have 
constantly  added  to  the  quantity  of  land 


occupied,  and  each  successive  tract 
overrun  is  apparently  more  fertile 
than  the  other.  The  area  of  Great 
Britain  is  the  same  now  that  it  ever  has 
been ;  that  is  to  say,  55,291,788  acres, 
or  86,439  square  miles.  On  this  ex- 
tent of  surface,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
population  has  increased  8,192,713  souls 
or  80  per  cent,  in  40  years,  or  94  per- 
sons to  each  square  mUe.  Or,  in  other 
words,  from  a  population  of  118  to  the 
square  mile  in  1800,  the  density  has 
increased  to  210  to  the  square  mile  in 
1840.  In  the  United  States  the  great- 
est density  is  in  that  of  Massachusetts, 
eighty-six  to  the  mile.  To  maintain 
this  increase,  the  highest  skill  and 
science  in  agriculture,  added  to  the 
most  unremitting  industry  and  perse- 
verance, has  been  requisite  in  England. 
It  is  self-evident,  however,  that  there 
is  a  point  beyond  which  this  increase 
cannot  take  place ;  that  how  great  so- 
ever the  productive  powers  of  the  En- 
glish soil  may  be  made  through  the  aid 
oif  science,  ultimately  the  wants  of  the 
population,  through  increasing  num- 
bers, must  exceed  those  powers.  This 
appears  now  to  be  nearly  the  case. 
Every  portion  of  the  soil  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, capable  of  bearing  food  advanta- 
geously, has  been  pressed  into  that 
service.  It  is  true  that  there  are  still 
maintained  in  England  a  large  number 
of  cattle.  Of  horses  alone  there  are 
1,330,000,  on  which  duties  are  paid;  to 
feed  which,  an  extent  of  soil  equal  to 
that  which  will  suffice  for  the  suste- 
nance of  10,000,000  human  beings  is 
required ;  but  these  horses  are,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent,  necessary  in  the 
conduct  of  internal  business,  and  indis- 
pensable as  yet  to  the  trade  which 
supports  the  manufacturing  population. 
How  for  those  services  may  be  super- 
seded by  steam  is  a  question.  It  is,  how- 
ever, probable  that  steam  may  so  far 
supply  the  place  as  to  make  an  increase 
in  their  numbers  to  facilitate  a  growing 
trade  unnecessary ;  and,  indeed,  as  the 
home  supply  of  food  has  now  become 
insufficient  for  the  support  of  both  ani- 
mals and  human  beings,  in  consequence 
of  the  excess  of  their  demands,  it  would 
seem  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
former  would  become  yearly  more 
onerous.  The  surface  of  England  may 
be  pretty  accurately  divided  into  three 
sections,  viz:  10  manufacturing  and 
mining  counties,    13  metropolitan  and 
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partially  msiafiictariDg  connties,  and 
19  exclasively  agricnltaral  coanties. 
Tie  official  returns  show  that  the  mral 
population  of  England  has  not  increased 
since  17(H),  a  period  of  140  years,  du- 
riag  which  the  other  classes  of  society 
hare  increased  near  300  per  cent. 

The  population  of  the  sereral  diri- 
sions  of  England  that  we  have  named 
mre  as  follows : 

POPULATION  OF  ENGLAND. 
Coanties.  1700.  1800.  1840. 

Arnculturml .3.039.800    8.670,337      4.059,114 

Miuiaractariiif  ....1,113,900  3.538.773  5.310.478 
MttropoUUo 8.003,700    3,130,054      5.587.560 

5^146,400    8,331,164    14,957,146 

The  returns  of  the  population  of  the 
towns  and  cities  show  that  the  increase 
of  the  agricultural  counties  has  been 
principal!^  in  the  towns,  so  that  the 
rural  population  of  England,  as  in  the 
agricultural  counties  of  Scotland,  ap- 
pears not  to  ha?e  increased  at  all  since 
1700,  at  least  not  materially.  The 
same  number  of  the  tillers  of  the  earth, 
tiie  productions  of  whose  industry  fed 
5,146,400  persons  in  1700,  is  now  re- 
quired to  feed  14,957,146,  without 
counting  the  increase  of  cattle,  which 
is  probably  equal  to  fiv6  millions  more 
persons.  This  excessi?e  demand  has 
been  supplied  by  pressing  into  the  ser- 
▼ice  erery  possible  tillable  piece  of 
ground,  and  calling  the  hiehest  science 
to  aid  in  its  cultivation  (toe  latter  has 
mainly  compensated  for  the  small  in- 
crease of  manual  labor.)  The  traders 
and  manufacturers  ha?e  increased  seven 
millions  since  1700,  and  five  millions 
aince  1800.  These  have  produced  that 
manufactured  wealth  which  has  laid  the 
world  under  contribution  to  British  in- 
dustry. The  physical  well-being  of  the 
masses  of  the  people  has  not,  however, 
proportionably  improved.  The  master 
manufacturers  have  divided  with  the 
land-owners  the  whole  profits  of  the 
industry  of  these  people.  What  little 
money  the  former  have  paid  for  labor, 
the  latter  have  demanded  for  the  food 
supplied  from  their  lands.  This  col- 
lusion of  interests  worked  well,  as  long 
as  the  manufacturers  did  not  experience 
in  third  markets  any  active  opposition. 
But  European  competition  has  so  re- 
duced the  money  prices  of  goods,  that 
manufacturers  can  no  longer  pay  suf- 
ficient wages  to  feed  their  workmen  at 
the  old  prices  demanded  by  land-owners 


for  food,  even  if  the  latter  could  con- 
tinue to  supply  the  demand.  The  land- 
owners must  now  reduce  thebr  profits 
to  enable  England  to  maintain  her  mar- 
kets. The  manufacturing  greatness  of 
the  British  islands  has  outgrown  their 
capacity  to  feed  the^  operatives.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  England,  like  a 
hot-house  plant,  is  confined  in  too  small 
a  vessel ;  it  has  become  restricted  in  its 
growth,  and  requires  to  be  transplanted 
to  a  broad  and  genial  soil.  This  has  been 
done.  The  climate  and  soil  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  were  peculiarly  suited  to  the 
development  of  their  vigorous  growth. 
On  this  continent  the  breadth  S[  terri- 
tory and  its  resources  are  as  limitless 
as  the  untiring  enterprise  of  the  peo- 
ple. Their  escape  from  the  restrain- 
ing limits  of  the  narrow  islands  and  un- 
just hiws  of  Britain,  has  been  folbwed 
by  a  vigor  of  growth  never  before 
equalled  by  any  people;  and  this  pro- 
gression has  been  marked  by  an  acces- 
sion of  territory  in  a  ratio  nearly  as 
great  as  that  in  which  their  numbers 
have  multiplied;  that  is  to  say,  the 
white  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
have  increased  10,271,509,  while  Great 
Britain  has  added  but  8,192,713  to  her 
population  since  1800.  In  this  period, 
the  land  brought  into  cultivation  in 
Great  Britain  has  been  3,621,770  acres, 
as  returned  by  the  inclosure  bills  before 
Parliament.  On  this  continent  the 
area  of  the  states  in  1800  was  473,770 
square  miles.  There  has  since  been 
added,  exclusive  of  Texas,  814,810 
square  miles,  making  an  area  of  re- 
presented states  at  this  time  equal  to 
1,288,580  square  miles,  or  15  times  the 
area  of  Great  Britain.  Nearly  all  the 
land  so  occupied  and  settled  is,  in  its 
natural  state,  of  a  description  more  fer- 
tile than  any  which  the  high  culture  of 
England  can  exhibit.  Prairies  contain- 
ing millions  of  acres  of  rich  black  loam 
several  feet  deep  are  but  entered  upon, 
and  still  waiting  the  physical  force 
which  is  yet  to  accumulate  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  vast  spots,  most  of  which, 
after  an  annual  succession  of  200 
crops,  yiekl  wheat  as  rankly  and  vigor- 
ously as  in  the  first  few  years  of  weir 
subjection  to  the  service  of  civilization. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  are 
essentially  agricultural  in  their  pursuits, 
and  the  unrivalled  advantages  which 
nature  has  afiforded  have  by  no  means 
been  neglected.    The  most  invaluable 
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tracts  of  land  have  been  spread  before 
i,  fearless,  enterprising,  and  energetic 
race,  almost  without  money  and  with- 
out price.  The  choicest  lands  of  the 
western  valleys  have  been  at  the  com- 
mand of  every  man;  and  they  have 
flocked  thither  to  enjoy  them,  not  only 
from  our  own  Atlantic  states,  but  the 
islands  of  Britain  and  the  distant  coun- 
tries of  Europe  have  poured  forth  their 
thousands  to  occupy  and  subdue  the 
prairies  of  the  west.  The  census  re- 
turns of  the  United  States  show,  that 
of  the  increase  of  the  population  since 
18*20,  80  per  cent,  are  agriculturists; 
the  remaining  20  per  cent,  are  engaged 
in  commerce,  mining,  manufactures, 
and  trades.  This  is  the  reverse  of  that 
process  which  has  been  going  on  in 
England,  and  also  in  Europe.  The 
same  causes  which  have  operated  so 
powerfully  in  England  to  cause  the  de- 
mand for  food  to  outrun  the  local  sup- 
ply, have  also  been  actively  at  work  m 
diminishing  that  surplus  supply  in  Eu- 
rope to  which  England  formerly  looked 
to  make  good  her  own  occasional  de- 
ficits. These  causes  are  tlie  power- 
ful impulses  that  have  been  given  to 
manufacturing  industry,  by  which  the 
number  of  aericultural  producers  has 
been  diminished  and  me  consumers 
increased.  The  former  have  also  been 
lessened  by  the  number  of  agricultural 
emigrants  who  leave  the  worn-out 
lands  and  the  profitless  servitude  of 
noble  owners  in  Europe  to  tread  their 
own  prolific  farms  in  the  western 
valleys  of  America.  The  countries  of 
Europe  during  the  past  year,  which  has 
indeed  been  one  of  bad  harvests,  have 
not  yielded  more  than  sufficient  for 
their  own  wants.  The  surplus  of  one 
section  has  not  more  than  sufficed  for 
the  deficit  of  another ;  and,  although  the 
demands  of  England,  which  subsequent 
to  1837  were  annually  large,  were  last 
year  small,  the  price  of  grain  through- 
out Europe  has  been  hi^er  than  per- 
haps ever  before,  and  grain  is  now 
much  cheaper  in  the  United  States 
than  in  any  other  country ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  great  grain  markets  of  the 
north  of  Europe  for  May,  the  price  of 
wheat  averaged  $1.40  per  bushel,  and 
in  New- York  90  cents.  At  Odessa,  the 
great  centre  of  the  Black  Sea  grain 
trade,  it  was  $1.00  per  bushel,  and  the 
demand  good  to  supply  the  wants  of 
Italy  and  the  Mediterranean. 


Not  only  has  the  demand  for  food 
increased  with  the  progress  of  manu- 
fiictures  and  the  extension  of  rail- 
roads throughout  Europe,  but  the  ap- 
plication of  capital  and  science  to  agri- 
culture, and  the  improvement  in  im- 
plements, have  been  insufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  decay  of  the  land. 
— The  constant  and  long  cropping  of 
the  best  lands  in  the  wheat  districts  of 
Europe  has,  united  to  a  barbarous  sys- 
tem of  culture,  reduced  them  to  a 
state  of  comparative  sterility.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  the  continued 
exportation  of  com  from  any  countnr 
will  exhaust  the  soil,  unless  there  m 
imported  in  return  articles  which  may 
be  converted  into  manure  in  some  de- 
gree to  compensate  for  the  injuries  so 
inflicted.  Many  parts  of  the  north  of 
Africa  and  of  Asia-Minor  that  were 
formerly  depended  upon  by  Europe  for 
large  supplies  of  grain,  are  now  irre- 
trievable deserts.  The  system  pur- 
sued in  Prussia  and  Poland,  of  raising 
two  crops  of  com  in  succession,  admin- 
istering nothing  to  refresh  the  soil  but  a 
fallow,  vrill  ultimately  exhaust  the  best 
land.  For  near  two  centuries  Poland 
has  continued  to  export  large  quantities 
of  bread-stufTsi  without  receiving  from 
abroad  anything  that  could  be  converted 
into  nutriment  for  the  soil.  The  quan- 
tities exported,  for  periods  of  25  yeare 
each,  with  the  price  at  the  dose  of 
each  period,  in  Dantsic  has  been  as 
foUows: 


WbMl. 

PriMu 

Rye. 

PriM 

biuh. 

$CU. 

biuh. 

$eu. 

1651-1675. 

...14,397,384 

36.049.976 

1676-1700. 

.JM.978.464 

■jw' 

45,416,464 

"26 

1701-1725. 

..12.159.064 

36 

34.019,976 

30 

1726-1750. 

..16.124.848 

33 

83.754.108 

2t 

1751-1775. 

..27.087,328 

86 

39,762824 

00 

I77ft-I800. 

..30.059.840 

175 

21,608.976 

lOS 

lflOl-1825. 

..32,052,648 

60 

9,181,532 

96 

1825-1846. 

..90,000,000 

.n6,8se,57« 

150 

Totd... 

909,793,856 

The  natural  effect  of  this  constant 
drein  of  com  from  a  district,  is  manifest 
in  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  According- 
ly, Jacobs,  who  was  sent  by  the  Englnh 
government  to  investigate  the  capacity 
of  the  countries  of  Europe  to  supply- 
grain  to  England,  reports  that  in  everj 
part  of  his  journey  through  Poland  the 
fields,  whether  with  growing  crops,  in 
stubble,  or  under  the  operations  of  the 
plough,  presented  the  appearance  of 
**  exhaustion  from  excessive  cropping.** 
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Abont  three-fonitba  of  the  exports  of 
Dantauc  are  to  England,  the  remaioder 
goes  to  the  other  coantries  of  Europe* 
This  is  the  point  whence  one-half  the 
imp<Nts  into  England  have  been  drawn 
in  the  last  20  years.  The  wheat  ex- 
ported from  Dantsic,  forming  one-half 
of  the  English  supply  in  years  of  del- 
cient  harvest,  is  delivered  there  from 
the  river  Vistula  and  its  tributary  the 
Bug.  The  former  rises  in  the  Carpa« 
thifm  mountains,  and  flows  450  miles 
through  Poland  and  West  Prussia, 
joining  the  Bakie  at  Dantzic  The 
stream  becomes  nav^;able  at  Cracow, 
and  thence  the  wheat  is  conveyed  to 
the  sea  in  open  flat  boats,  whidu  hold 
1,200  bushels.  These  boats  are,  m 
seasons  of  leisure,  constructed  on  the 
banks  uf  the  Vistula,  above  the  reach 
of  the  water,  of  fir,  rudely  put  together 
and  fastened  with  wooden  tree-nails. 
When  the  rains  of  Autumn,  or  the  ver^ 
nal  sun  melts  the  snows  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  river  rises,  and  the  boats  are 
easily  floated.  A  large  tree  running 
along  the  bottom  and  roughly  cut  forms 
the  keelson,  to  which  timbers  are  se- 
cured ;  it  rises  some  ten  inches  from  the 
floor;  across  this  and  extending  to-tlie 
sides,  hurdles  are  hid,  covered  witli  mats 
of  rye  straw,  which  serve  for  dunnage. 
The  space  below  receives  the  water 
which  rains  or  leaks  in  above  and  befow. 
The  wheat  is  dirown  in  on  these  mats, 
piled  as  high  as  the  gunwale,  and 
without  furuer  ceremony  proceeds  on 
its  voyage,  carried  along  by  the  force  of 
the  stream.  A  small  boat  precedes, 
with  a  man  in  it,  sounding  to  avoid  shift- 
ing shoals.  In  this  way  die  barge, 
conducted  by  six  or  seven  men,  occupies 
several  weeks  and  sometimes  months 
in  its  passage.  The  rain  falling  upon 
the  exposed  wheat  soon  causes  it  to 
grow,  and  tlie  shooting  fibres  form  a 
thick  Dtuit  that  serves  as  a  protection  to 
the  remainder  of  the  cargo.  When  the 
wheat  is  delivered  at  Dantzic  the  boat 
is  broken  up,  and  the  men  return  home 
on  foot.  The  grown  covering  of  the 
wheat  is  removed,  and  the  bulk  spread 
out  on  the  land  to  dry,  being  thrown 
in  heaps  as  often  as  necessary  to  pro- 
tect it  from  falling  rain.  After  the 
lapse  of  some  time  and  frequent  hand- 
lings it  becomes  fit  for  storing  in  ware- 
houses well  constructed  for  that  pur- 
pose.   The  wheat,  however,  becomes 


so  deterioiated  in  quality  that  neariy 
one-fourth  is  unmaurketable.  This  is 
the  manner  in  which  one-half  the  En- 
glish supply  from  Europe  is  conveyed 
to  the  points  of  exportation.  The  mode 
of  culture  is]  not  more  praiseworthy, 
being  of  a  rude  and  primitive  descrip- 
tion. The  fertility  of  the  lands  of 
Prussia,  under  the  care  even  of  skil- 
frd,  affluent,  and  productive  proprietors, 
was  not  equal  in  the  best  localities  to 
seven-fold  the  seed,  and  in  very  many 
portions  three-fokl;  that  is,  six  bushels 
reaped  for  two  bushels  sown  per  acre. 
In  Poland  the  product  may  be  seven 
fokl  in  some  cases.  As  an  instance  of 
the  cost  of  producing  grain  in  Prussia 
and  Poland,  a  paper  prepared  by  Mr. 
Rothe,  preskient  of  government  of 
Dantzic,  and  laid  before  Parliaaient, 
states,  that  in  a  year  of  favorable  sales 
of  grain,  the  produce  of  an  estate  of 
2,018  acres,  of  which  1,040  acres  were 
cultivated  with  grain,  sold  on  the  spot  at 
72  cents  per  bushel,  by  which  a  loss  of 
20  per  cent,  was  sustained,  besides 
rent.  The  actual  cost  of  that  wheat 
delivered  in  London  is  $1  29  cents  per 
bushel,  without  yielding  any  profit 
whatever  to  producers.  In  France  the 
average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  is  14 
bnsh^,  according  to  tiie  returns  of  the 
Minister  of  Commerce.  In  England  it 
is  about  20  bushels. 

The  countries  of  Spain,France,  Belgi- 
um, and  Great  Britain,  aie  corn-im- 
porting countries.  In  France  the 
excess  of  import  over  expiurt,  which 
last  was  mostly  to  Algiers,  averaged, 
for  eight  successive  years,  681,266 
bushels  grain  per  annum,  and  in  some 
years  the  import  is  much  larger.  No 
country  in  Europe  approaches  France 
in  the  extent  of  surfiEMce  appropriated  to 
the  wheat  culture.  More  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  tillable  surface  of  France  is 
cultivated  with  wheat ;  that  is  to  say, 
of  every  100  cultivated  acres,  40  are 
sowed  with  wheat.  The  quantity  of 
land  thus  employed  is  greater  in  the 
south-western  departments  than  at  the 
north ;  yet  the  acreable  product  is  great- 
er in  the  latter  sectkins,  a  result  ascrib- 
able  botli  to  superior  cultivation  and 
greater  fertility.  In  the  aggregate,  the 
quantity  of  wheat  produced  in  France  is 

freater  than  that  produced  in  Belgium, 
Ipain,  Holland,  Prussia,  Poland,  Swe- 
den and  the  British  islands.    The  crop 
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is  usually  to  the  seed  as  6i  to  1.  The 
coDsumption  of  wheat  is  also  greater 
than  in  any  of  the  other  countries.  The 
internal  transportation  is  so  costly 
and  difficult,  that  prices  yary  very  con- 
siderabhr  in  different  sections,  being 
always  higher  at  the  south  than  at  the 
north,  from  the  circumstance  of  &;reater 
fertility.  The  operation  of  rail-roads 
will  probably  equalize  the  prices  while 
it  will  enhance  the  consumption  of  the 
whole.  Notwithstanding  the  great 
fertility  of  France,  and  its  great  pro- 
duction of  wheat,  aided  by  protective 
corn-laws,  it  is  generally  a  wheat-im- 
porting country.  Its  agricultural  re- 
sources, by  the  aid  of  science  and 
industry,  may  be  developed  almost 
mdefinitely  to  meet  its  increasing 
wants,  if  enterprise  is  stimulated  by 
competition  instead  of  being  smothered 
with  parchment  laws.  To  effect  this, 
however,  a  great  social  revolution  in  the 
rural  districts  is  first  necessaiy.  Belgi- 
um and  Holland  suspended  their  com 
laws  in  October  last,  to  allow  of  the 
free  import  of  food  to  supply  the  deficit 
occasioned  by  her  late  bad  harvests. 
The  Russian  country  bordering  on  the 
Black  Sea,  has  of  late  years  sent  forth 
considerable  quantities  of  grain,  and  the 
trade  in  that  article  has  made  Odessa 
a  place  of  importance.  This  year,  how- 
ever, Italy  and  the  Mediterranean 
countries  require  all  that  it  can  spare 
at  very  advanced  rates.  Throughout 
Europe,  therefore,  the  general  fisatures 
are  decreasing  productions  of  the  land, 
and  an  increasing  consumption  of  food, 
by  which  double  operation  the  surplus 
of  the  most  agricultural  countries  is 
yearly  diminishing,  while  the  wants  of 
die  corn-importing  countries  are  annual- 
ly becoming  greater. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that,  while 
such  is  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  each  . 
country  has  made  laws  prohibitory  of  the 
import  of  com  from  otners,  on  the  plea, 
as  expressed  by  the  report  of  a  commit- 
tee of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
that  **  if  wheat  were  introduced  without 
duty  from  the  Baltic  or  Black  Sea,  our 
maritime  shores  would  remain  unculti- 
vated, and  the  affect  of  a  ruinous 
competition  would  effect  more  and 
more  nearly  the  whole  of  our  agri- 
cultural population."  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  how  absurdities  so  gross  can 
be  gravely  put  forth  by  a  body  of  men 


pretending  to  ordinary  intelligence, 
much  less  to  the  government  of  a  great 
nation.  All  the  countries  of  Europe 
enacted  similar  laws  on  the  same  plea. 
Whence,  then,  would  the  com  neces- 
saiy to  produce  that  ruinous  effect  be  de- 
rived, if  all  those  sagacious  laws  were 
repealed  or  suspended,  as  is  now  the 
case  in  Belgium?  Which  of  all  the  coun- 
ries  that  now  raise  grain  under  protec- 
tive laws,  would  be  endowed  with  such 
prolific  crops  through  the  repeal  of  laws 
by  various  coxmtries?  According  to  a 
resolution  of  both  houses  of  Parliament, 
communications  were  made  from  the 
British  consuls  residing  in  the  com 
countries,  respecting  the  quantity  of 
com  that  might  be  exported  from  each. 
The  result,  from  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, north,  south  and  east,  was  2,222- 
464  quarters,  or  17,179,712  bushels. 
The  consumption  of  wheat  in  Great  Bri- 
tian  for  food  and  seed,  has  been  estimated 
at  9  bushels  per  head .  In  France  prob- 
ably it  is  not  more  than  5  bushels.  At 
this  rate,  if  the  whole  quantity,  as  stated 
by  the  consuls,  could  be  regularly  fur- 
nished, of  good  quality  and  at  present  pri- 
ces, it  would  supply  but  two  weeks  con- 
sumption to  France  and  England  alone 
at  this  moment,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  wants  of  other  countries. 
Yet  statesmen  will  declare  that  the  re- 
moval of  heavy  duties  will  create  suffi- 
cient wheat  to  throw  out  of  cultivation 
the  maritime  shores  of  fertile  countries. 
The  whole  export  from  Dantzic,  as 
given  in  the  above  table,  for  196  years, 
is  equal  only  to  12  months  consumption 
for  the  present  population  of  England. 
The  increase  of  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  last  ten  years,  has  been 
2,300,000  souls,  which  requires  20,700, 
000  bushels  more  wheat  per  annum,  to 
feed  them.  While  this  increase  has 
taken  place,  the  exports  from  the  wheat 
countries  of  Europe  has  diminished 
and  the  prices  advanced,  until  they 
are  now  not  materially  less  than 
in  England.  The  quantity  of  wheat 
which  can  be  exported  from  Europe,  is 
best  tested  by  the  effect  which  a  moder- 
ate demand  produces  upon  prices.  The 
effect  of  high  prices  for  any  continued 
period,  is  to  stimulate  production  and 
produce  a  reaction  and  fall  in  prices, 
even  although  the  demand  which  first 
occasioned  me  advance  should  be  con- 
tinued.   When,  therefore,  a  demand  to 
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a  gWen  extent  springs  np,  and  being 
continued  for  any  number  of  years,  is 
DotXoUowed  by  a  decline  in  prices,  but 
rather  the  contrary,  that  circumstance 
furnishes  almost  irrefragable  testimony 
tbat  the  demand  is  more  than  can 
readily  be  supplied.  This  evidence  is 
furnished  in  the  case  of  the  English 
demand  and  its  effect  upon  European 
prices  during  the  last  16  years,  a  period 
sufficiently  long  to  test  the  fall  effect 
of  alternate  good  harvests  and  deficits 
in  England  upon  the  European  trade. 
During  the  four  years  ending  with  1832 
the  harvests  of  England  were  bad,  and 
she  imported  annuiUly  9,326,390  bush- 
els of  wheat.  During  t^e  whole  of 
that  four  years,  tbe  price  ruled  at  the 
five  leading  com- markets  of  the  conti- 
nent, at  an  ave«Bge  of  35s.  per  quarter, 
or  $1,05  cents  per  bushel.  From  1832, 
the  five  consecutive  years  ending  with 
1837,  were  of  good  harvests,  and 
England  imported  341,695  bushels  per 
annum  only.  The  average  for  wheat 
in  those  five  years  at  the  same  ports  on 
the  continent,  was  23s.  per  quarter,  or 
70  cents  per  bushel.  In  the  year  1 838 
England  imported  14,550,624  bushels, 
and  the  average  of  the  continent  rose  to 
38s.  per  quarter,  or  $1  14  cents  per 
bushel.  Now  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  the 
low  prices  of  the  five  years  ending  with 
1837,  must  have  ruined  many  com 
growers,  bankmpted  many  estates,  and 
reduced  the  quanti^  of  com  produced. 
The  14,550,000  bushels  taken  by 
England,  however,  appear  to  have  ex- 
hausted the  stocks  in  the  warehouses, 
and  raised  the  price  80  per  cent,  all 
over  Europe.  That  stimulus  would 
naturally  again  enhance  the  production. 
In  the  next  year,  1839,  England  took 
near  22  million  bushels,  and  the  aver- 
age price  in  Europe  rose  to  42s.  per 
quarter,  or  $1  26  cents  per  bushel. 
That  price  was  continued  down  to  1843, 
and  the  average  for  the  five  years  end- 
ing with  1842,  was  408.  or  $1  20  per 
bushel,  throughout  Europe.  The  pur- 
chases of  England  during  that  time  had 
reached  19,148,268  bushels  per  annum. 
In  the  three  last  years  the  purchases 
of  England  have  averaged  but  five  rail- 
lk>n  bushels  per  annum,  and  in  1845 
they  were  less  than  three  million  bush- 
els. Nearly  all  the  demand  for  account 
of  Great  Britain  which  had  raised  the 
level  of  prices  from  an  average  of  70  cts. 


per  bushel  in  the  five  years  ending  with 
1837,  to  an  average  of  $1  20  in  the  five 
years  ending  with  1842,  had  ceased,  yet 
the  price  continued  and  continues  to 
advance.  Russia  has  suspended  her 
com-laws,  and  Holland  and  Belgium 
have  remitted  theirs,  and  the  average 
in  Europe  is  now  $1  43  per  busn- 
el !  against  an  average  of  60  cents  in  the 
United  States,  and  $1  67  in  England. 

The  improvement  in  the  business 
of  Europe,  which  has  facilitated  an 
increased  consumption  of  food  general- 
ly, and  that  of  wheat  particularly, 
appears  to  have  resulted  from  two 
primary  causes,  viz :  the  constmction 
of  rail-roads,  by  which  rapid  and  cheap 
communication  has  been  effected  in  the 
mining  and  manufacturing  districts,  and 
in  the  extension  of  internal  trade  by 
customs  unions,  thereby  removing  arti- 
ficial barriers  to  intercourse  at  the 
same  time  that  the  natural  ones  are 
overcome. 

The  states  comprising  the  Zollverein 
or  Customs  Union  and  Belgium,  in  the 
official  statistics,  afford  the  most  pos- 
itive and  marked  indkation  of  this  im- 
provement. The  population  of  all  the 
states  now  composing  the  Customs  Un- 
ion, in  1834,  was  23,478,120.  In  1845, 
the  population  of  the  same  states  was 
25,534,321,  being  an  increase  of  nearly 
one  per  cent  per  annum.  The  revenue 
of  the  Customs  Union  rose  from  14, 
515,722  thalers  in  1834,  to  26,471,591 
in  1845,  having  nearly  doubled  in  ten 
years.  This  expresses  of  course  the  du- 
ties upon  articles  imported  into  the  Grer- 
man  states,  and  at  the  samelevel  of  duties 
would  indicate  a  doubling  of  the  trade 
in  ten  years.  But  inasmuch  as  that 
the  duties  have  repeatedly  been  modi- 
fied, the  ratio  of  increase  in  the  actual 
trade  must  be  much  greater.  A  new 
impulse  was  last  year  given  to  this 
trade  by  means  of  a  treaty  between 
Belgium  and  the  German  Union. 
The  benefits  which  each  nation  has  de- 
rived from  their  mutual  concessions  in 
favor  of  commerce,  is  already  manifest 
in  the  trade  of  Belgium,  according  to 
official  reports.  When  Belgium  sepa- 
rated from  Holland,  in  1830-31,  her 
manufacturing  industry  underwent  a 
great  reverse,  inasmuch  as  that  pre- 
vious to  that  time,  she  had  to  supply 
Holland  and  her  colonies  with  those 
productions  of  mining  and  manufactur- 
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ing  industry  in  which  the  resources  of 
Belgium  mainly  consist.  From  the 
supply  of  1 6  millions  of  people,  including 
Holland  and  her  India  possessions, 
East  and  West,  she  found  her  con- 
sumers reduced  to  foar*millions.  The 
free  trade  between  her  and  Holland, 
which  operated  to  mutual  advantage 
under  the  union,  was  supposed  to  he 
injurious  as  soon  as  the  governments 
became  separated,  and  protective  tariffs 
Were  mutually  interposed  to  preserve 
home-indastry  from  the  supposed  de- 
structive effects  of  that  competition 
which  previously  had  benefited  it.  In 
1833  die  government  of  Belgium 
projected  a  uniform  and  comprehensive 
system  of  rail-ways,  to  the  construc- 
tion of  which  the  surface  of  Belgium 
Is,  from  its  geographical  position, 
adapted  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree. 
The  plan  finally  executed  was  that  of 
taking  one  point  in  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  and  constructing  lines  radia- 
ting from  that  centre  to  every  side  of 
the  kingdom.  The  average  cost  of 
these  roads  is  $42,000  per  mile.  The 
principal  lines  of  these  roads  were 
opened  in  1835,  since  when  the  busi- 
ness of  Belgium  has  improved  as 
follows : 

1831  1845. 

RaNrMd  ree«ipta f 2,500.000....  12.500.000 

Tom  carried 41.0iK) 702,000 

Pa«MM|rer«  carried.. 1,275,000 3,456,000 

These  figures  show  a  most  extraor- 
dinary increase  in  die  trade  of  these 
roads,  which  were  the  chief  agent  in 
developing  that  extension  of  commerce 
which  the  official  returns  of  the  king- 
dom present.  In  183 1 ,  when  the  sepa- 
ratioB  took  place,  the  general  imports 
and  exports  of  the  kingdom  amounted 
to  202,592,865  francs.  In  1835,  when 
Ihe  principal  lines  of  roads  were  open- 
ed, it  reached  359,675,121  francs;  and 
in  1845  it  reached  676  millions  of  fhmcs, 
or  $126,000,000,  being  60  per  cent,  of 
the  externa]  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  The  most  interesting  feature 
of  this  vast  increase  is  that  of  the  transit 
trade,  or  the  passage  of  goods  across 
Belgium  from  the  sea  to  the  interior 
countries  of  Europe  in  its  vicinity,  and 
vice  versa.  This  trade,  previously  to 
the  construction  of  rail-roads,  amounted 
to  but  14  millions  francs.  In  1845  it 
reached  125  millions  francs,  being  900 


per  cent,  in  a  few  years;  and  having 
doubled  in  the  last  two  years,  when 
modified  regulations  and  improvements 
upon  the  roads  have  facilitated  the 
transportation  of  that  trade  which  the 
improved  condition  of  the  German 
states,  under  internal  free  trade,  has 
created.  The  external  commerce  of 
France  has  increased  from  1,595  mil- 
lions francs  in  1835  to  2,496  milhont 
francs  in  1846,  being  near  75  per  cent, 
in  five  years.  As  the  French  figures 
are  official,  or  prices  fixed  by  law  tt 
value  the  products,  they  represent 
Quantities  in  a  comparison,  and  there- 
wre  indicate  the  real  progress  of  trade 
in  a  given  number  of  years.  The  manu- 
&cturing  and  trading  interests  of  the 
north  and  west  of  Europe  may,  as  a 
whole,  be  put  down  as  having  increased 
60  per  cent,  in  the  last  teo  years,  and 
must  consequently  have  produoed  the 
same  efifect  upon  the  consumption  of 
food  as  has  the  progress  of  the  same 
interests  in  Great  Britain.  Manufiic* 
tures  and  trade  present  attractions  in 
their  elasticity  and  profits  which  agri- 
culture in  Europe  nowhere  hokis  out. 
This  truth  is  peculiarly  evident  in  the 
fiict,  that  after  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
profound  peace,  steady  corn-law  pro- 
tectbn  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
and  lai^e  annual  purchases  of  ti^ir 
surplus  by  England  for  nine  consecu- 
tive years,  Europe,  as  a  whole,  has 
fidled  in  the  kist  year  to  produce  more 
than  enough  to  feed  her  own  people. 
In  the  United  States  the  reverse  has 
been  the  case.  The  population  increases 
in  the  ratio  of  100  per  cent,  every  20 
years,  and  80  per  cent,  of  that  popula- 
tk>n  are  active,  enterprising,  and  skilful 
agriculturists,  possessed  of  all  the  im- 
provements of  the  age  adapted  to  the 
most  prolific  soil  ever  occupied  by  man, 
and  intersected  by  works  that  make  the 
cost  of  time  and  money  in  the  trans- 
portatk>n  of  produce  comparatively  of 
but  little  moment.  Railroads  and 
canals,  aided  by  steam,  have  brought 
the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  as 
near  to  London  as  a  few  years  since 
was  that  of  the  Tweed.  Mao>  of  the 
same  men  who  formerly  produced  food 
in  the  north  of  England  are  now  apply- 
ing the  same  labor,  with  much  greater 
success,  to  the  same  object  in  western 
America.  The  labor  that  served  in 
England  to  raise  18  bushels  average, 
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DOW  suffices  for  the  productioB  of  30 
bushels  of  wheat.     The  constant  ioi- 
prorements  in  the  means  of  transpor- 
tation,  and   the  competition  of  riTai 
lines,  are  continually  diminishing  the 
cost  of  transportation,  and  the  Imperial 
Parliament  has  now  removed  an  hith- 
erto   almost   insurmountable  artificial 
barrier  to  the  admission  of  grain  into 
England.    From  London  as  a  centre, 
the  cost  of    transportation    will  now 
form  the  only  difference  between  the 
wheat  of  Western  America  and  of  the 
North  of  England.    As  an  off-set  to  the 
adrantage  of   proximity,    the  fbrmw 
yields  nearly  double  the  quantity  for 
the  same  amount  of  labor,  and  its  pro- 
duce   are    untaxed,  either    for  rent. 
Church,  or  materially  for  county  poor. 
In  England  the  taxes  for  the  two  last 
items  have  been  estimated  at  15s.  ster- 
ling per  acre,  or  18  cts.  per  bushel  of 
wheat,   and  this  alone  is  equal  to  the 
cost  of  producing  wheat  in  the  West- 
em  country.     \^en  the  settler  occu- 
pies the  prairie,  he  encounters,  the  first 
year,  the  expense  of  fencing  and  break- 
ing up   the   soil,   in   addiSoU   to  the 
expense  of  seed-sowing,    cutting  and 
harvesting.     The  average  expense  of 
all  these  items  for  the  first  year  is  less 
than  $8,  and  the  product  ror  the  first 
year    averages    20  bushels  of  sound 
wheat,  which  therefore  costs  40  cents 
per  bushel.    After  the  first  year,  the 
expense  of  fencing  and  **  breaking  up" 
is  not  incurred,  and    the    remaining 
expense  will  average  $4  50  per  acre, 
and  the  yield  30  buuiels,  or  15  cts.  per 
bushel,  or  5s.  6d.  sterling  per  quarter. 
Thb  wheat    is  the    producer's  own 
property.    Whatever  it  brings  in  mon- 
ey is  his  own.     It  is  not  the  property 
of  a  lordly  owner,  who  must  keep  up 
his  state  and  retinue  out  of  the  proceeds. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  indusdy  of  him 
who  conquered  the  soil  and  drew  forth 
its    riches    by    his    own    exertions. 
Whatever  profit  the  grain  yields  him 
is  the  rewuti  of  that  industry. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  grain  is 
produced  at  small  cost  in  the  serf 
districts  of  Europe,  because  labor  is 
cheap.  Thus,  it  has  been  alleged 
that  under  free  trade  in  corn,  the  cap- 
ital of  Eneland  will  be  transferred  to 
Europe,  where  labor  can  be  had  at  6d. 
per  day,  and  that  capital  employing  the 
Qoskiltul  and  unwilling  kbor  of  serfs 


on  the  worn-out  lands  bordering  the 
Baltic,  and  which  yield  6  bushek  for 
two  sown,  will  successfully    compete 
with  the  active  and  intelligent  industry 
of  an  American  farmer  on  his  ground, 
which    yields    30    bushels    of    better 
wheat.    Although  the  peasants  of  the 
North  of  Europe  aro  no  longer  called 
slaves,  they  are  so  in  fact,  much  in  the 
same  manner    that  slaveiy  exists  in 
Mexico.    The  peasants  of  Pc^nd  bold 
a  number  of  acres,  usually  35  to  50, 
from  their  lord,  for  which  they  are 
bound  to  work  on  his  land  two  days 
ia  the  week  with  oxen  ;  if  he  requires 
them  two  days  more  he  pays  6  cts.  per 
day,  if  the  remaining  two  days  of  the 
week,  he  pays  such  a  sum  as  they  can 
agree  upon.      As    he  requbres    their 
labor  usually  when  their  own  land  most 
wants  their  services,  it  is  any  thing  but 
willingly  performed.    He  is  bound  to 
furnish  them  with  oxen  in  case  one 
dies,  and  also  their  ploughs  and  imple- 
ments, such  as  they  aro.  The  peasants, 
since  their  personal  liberty  was  pro- 
mulgated in  1791,  may  leave  the  estate, 
but  Siey  nmatfint  discharge  their  debts 
to  its  lord.     This  is  the  same  tenure  of 
liberty  as  in  Mexico,  and  the  result  is 
usually  the  same,  viz.  that  they  are 
always  in  debt,  and  aro  always  hope- 
lessfy  working  on  at  the  bidding  of  an- 
other. WhenSie  freedom  of  these  peas- 
ants was  first  decreed,  they  were  greatly 
alarmed,  because  it  was  viewed  only  in 
the  light  of  relieving  their  lords  from 
the  duty  of  protecting  them  in  old  age 
and  sickness.     These  people  live  in 
thatched  wooden  huts,  in  the  single 
room  of  which  the  cattle  and  inhabitants 
crowd  together.     Their  food  is  mostly 
cabbage,    potatoes,    black   bread,   ice* 
**  Whenever  the  peasant,*'  says    Mr. 
JaooU    **  has  a  small  quantity  of  pro- 
duce to  dispose  of  in  the  market  town, 
a  portk>n  of  the  money  is  first  used  to 
purchase  salt,  the  remainder  is  com^ 
monly     expended     in     intoxication." 
This  is  the  country,  these  the  people, 
and  such  their  habits,  from  whom  the 
American  farmer  is  to  apprehend  suo* 
cessful  competition  in  a  steady  English 
market  for  wheat.      The  mero  suppo- 
sition is  a  libel  on  the  country. 

Thero  can  be  no  trade,  either  internal 
or  external  in  any  country,  which  is  not 
based  on  an  interchange  of  the  produoe 
of  industry.    Ll  the  North  of  Europe* 
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where  the  people  are  not  sufficiently 
refined  to  use  wheat  as  an  article  of 
food,  their  wants  in  all  respects  are 
circumscribed,  and  they  do  not  require, 
in  exchnnge  for  the  wheat  they  raise 
exclusively  as  an  article  of  export,  those 
articles  of  British  manufacture  which 
constitute  the  means  of  England  to  pay 
for  food,  and  which  are  of  first  neces- 
sity to  the  well-being  of  the  American 
agriculturists,  the  refinements  and 
attainments  of  whose  families  are  su- 
perior to  many  of  the  rural  lords  in 
Europe.  It  is  this  community  of 
interests  between  the  Anglo-Saxons 
of  England  and  those  of  &e  United 
States,  that  under  a  free  system,  will 
ensure  to  the  latter  the  supply  of  all  the 
grain  of  which  England  maybe  deficient, 
and  the  interchange  of  commodities 
reduces  the  cost  of  transportation.  If 
a  vessel  leaves  the  port  of  New- York 
with  grain,  she  charges  3d.  sterling  or 
18  cts.  per  bushel  freight,  and  she 
cannot  carry  less,  because  she  is  almost 
sure  to  come  back  empty,  and  that  18 
cts.  covers  the  expense  of  two  passages. 
If  she  had  a  return  cargo,  the  same 
profit  would  accrue  from  9  cts.  freight 
on  a  bushel  of  ffrain  out,  which  item 
alone  would  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
wheat  delivered  in  England  3s.  6d.-  per 
quarter.  The  want  of  this  intercom- 
munion is  the  great  source  of  distress 
at  this  moment  both  in  England  and 
the  states.  The  chief  products  of  the 
former  are  manufactures,  and  of  the 
latter,  agricultural  produce.  In  both 
countries  there  is  an  over-production 
of  the  staples  of  each,  a  glut  of  mar- 
kets and  a  most  unparallelled  depres- 
sion in  prices ;  while  in  each  country 
there  is  a  great  want  of  the  surplus 
products  of  the  other.  Manufactured 
goods  were  never  so  abimdant  or  so 
low  as  in  England,  and  produce,  partic- 
ularly wheat  and  wheat  flour,  scarcely 
ever  presented  in  any  country  such 
quantities  for  so  little  money,  as  b  now 
the  case  in  the  United  States. 

The  farmers  of  America  cannot  buy 
goods,  either  foreign  or  domestic,  be- 
cause they  cannot  dispose  of  their  pro- 
duce. The  operatives  of  England  can- 
not buy  a  sufficiency  of  that  produce, 
because  the  glutted  market  for  goods 
suspends  their  labors  and  wages  at  the 
same  time.  This  unnatural  separation 
of  interests  and  mutual  injury  inflicted 


upon  each  other,  has  been  the  result  of 
government  jealousies  kept  alive  by  par- 
ties who  have  sought  special  privileges 
to  themselves,  at  the  expense  of  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  people  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  wel&re  of  the  state 
required  its  ''  independence,*'  as  it  has 
been  called,  of  odier  countries  for  its 
supplies.  Yet  the  nation  that  has  t 
great  deal  to  sell,  is  as  much  dependent 
upon  the  buyer  as  the  latter  is  upon 
the  producer.  The  transaction  of  siale 
and  purchase  is  a  mutual  benefit. 
Special  privileges  have  only  served  to 
make  the  government  and  certain  classes 
rich  and  powerful  at  the  expense  of 
the  mass  of  the  people.  England  is  an 
eminent  example  of  the  working  of  this 
theory.  Her  government  and  aristoc- 
racy combine  power  and  wealth  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  but  the  condition 
of  her  people  is  far  from  enviable.  Her 
power  itself  is  fast  becoming  nominal 
In  an  actual  war  she  would  indeed  in- 
flict great  and  senous  injuries  upon  her 
opponent;  but  her  commercial  interests, 
on  which  that  power  rests,  makes  the 
existence  of  the  war  impossible.  The 
people  of  England  have  discovered  that 
peace  and  commerce  are  the  means  of 
their  welfare,  and  not  taxes  and  gkuy. 
To  extend  commerce  they  have  success- 
fully demanded  free  trade  in  com. 
The  idea  that  to  depend  upon  foreign 
nations  for  com  is  injurious  to  the 
national  welfare,  has  been  pronounced 
by  the  popular  leaders  in  Parliament, 
an  absurdity,  and  the  national  voice  has 
declared  for  entire  freedom  in  the  trade 
in  that  article.  The  United  States 
are  eminently  fitted  by  resources 
habits,  industry,  and  position,  to  supply 
the  wants  of  England ;  and  the  people 
of  this  country  have  demanded  an 
abandonment  of  the  obsolete  notion  ci 
protective  duties,  which,  in  their  opera- 
tion, mean,  practically,  an  embargo  on 
sales  of  corn  to  England,  by  forbidding 
the  entry  of  the  returns  in  products  of 
British  industry.  The  state  of  Texas, 
in  its  independent  condition,  could  not 
successfully  carry  on  its  government, 
and  it  asked  to  be  annexed  to  tho 
Union.  It  was  so  annexed,  and  prohi- 
bitive duties  on  both  sides  abolished, 
leaving  absolute  free  trade  between  it 
and  the  other  states ;  and  this  freedom 
of  trade  is  the  only  manner  in  whk:h 
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annexation  brings  itself  home  to  the 
people  in  their  individual  transactions. 
They  now  derive  their  supplies  from, 
and  send  their  produce  to,  the  United 
States,  uncounted  and  untaxed,  and 
they  experience  the  benefit  of  it.  En- 
gland now  virtually  proposes  the  same 
annexation.  By  abolishing  her  com 
laws,  she  asks  to  have  her  18  millions 
of  Anglo-Saxons  numbered  among  the 
consumers  of  western  bread-stuffs,  and 
the  conditions  are,  that  the  producers 
of  those  bread-stuffs  shall  take  their  pay 
in  the  products  of  British  industry. 
This  is  objected  to  by  the  makers  of 
similar  goods  here,  on  the  plea  that 
England  can  fumbh  them  **  too  cheap ;" 
that  unless  the  monopoly  prices  that 
exist  here  can  be  sustained,  the  manu- 
fiicture  will  be  abandoned,  and  the  Union 
become  **  dependent*'  upon  England 
for  goods.  What  then  ?  If  the  vast 
capitol,  manufacturing  skill,  and  re- 
sources of  England,  become  annexed 
to  the  United  States  through  the  bond 
of  mutual  interest,  and  the  people  of 
ti^  country  enjoy  a  larger  quantity  of 
comforts  and  luxuries  for  the  same  la- 
bor that  they  now  bestow,  where  will 
be  the  evil  ?  If  the  great  capitals  of  the 
Lancashire  mill-owners  come  to  com- 
pete with  the  corporate  monopoly  mill- 
owners  here,  for  the  supply  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  American  people,  there  may 
be  fewer  overgrown  fortunes  in  the 
hands  of  the  mU^-owners,  but  there  will 
be  more  comfort  diffused  through  the 
land. 

It  is,  however,  not  true  that  any. 
diminution  of  manufactures  wiQ  take 
place  in  consequence  of  European  com- 
petition ;  on  the  contrary,  the  consump- 
tion of  goods  must  be  vastly  increased, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  the  quantity  to 
be  made  must  swell  in  an  equal  ratio. 
The  free  import  of  corn  into  England 
will  ensu]:e  cheap  bread  in  England, 
and  every  practical  person  is  aware  that 
in  England  cheap  food  is  accompanied 
by  a  larger  consumption  of  goods. 
The  same  cause  will  produce  a  steady 
market  for  produce,  and  enhance  the 
means  of  the  farmers  to  buy  coods; 
while  the  low  prices  of  those  goods  will 
ensure  an  extensive  consumption.  By 
a  double  process,  therefore,  the  de- 
mand for  manufactured  goods  must, 


according  to  the  admitted  principles  of 
trade,  be  enhanced  here  and  in  England. 
Why,  under  that  increased  demand, 
will  the  manufacture  be  diminished? 
The  pretence  is  evidently  without 
foundation  in  fact.  The  only  effect  will 
be  to  lessen  the  profits  of  the  factory 
monopolists.  The  demand  for  an  in- 
creased quantity  of  goods  must  increase 
the  number  of  operatives,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, improve  their  wages.  Mi- 
chelet,*  the  able  historian  of  France, 
describes  this  operation  as  follows: 

**  All  who  can  do  nothing  else,  take  to 
the  tending  of  machines,  and  in  proporium 
to  theirnumberftheirfoage$  lower  ftind  their 
wretchedneM  increases.  On  the  other  hand, 
ardclea,  thus  cheaply  manufactured,  are 
brought  witbin  the  reach  of  the  poor,  so 
that  ue  misery  of  the  machine  vorktnan 
lessens  in  some  degree  the  misery  of  the 
workmen  and  peasants,  who  are,  probably, 
some  seventy  times  the  more  numerous. 

"We  had  experience  of  this  in  1842. 
The  cotton  mills  were  at  their  last  gasp ; 
the  warehouses  full  to  bursting,  and  no 
sale.  The  terrified  manufacturer  neither 
dared  work  nor  stop  with  these  devouring 
machines  of  his ;  interest  on  the  money 
he  has  borrowed  does  not  stop.  He  kept 
his  mills  going  half  days,  and  heaped  goods 
on  goods.  Prices  fell;  to  no  purpose.— 
They  went  on  foiling,  until  cotton  fell  to 
three-pence  a  yard.  *  *  •  A  mirade 
followed ;  that  word  three-pence  operated 
into  an  **  open  sesame."  Aiillions  of  pur- 
chasers of  poor  folks,  who  never  bought, 
started  up.  It  was  then  found  how  im- 
mense  a  consumer  the  people  is  when  set 
agoing.  The  warehouses  were  emptied  as 
if  by  magic.  The  machines  went  to  work 
like  furies.  The  chimneys  vomited  smoke. 
•  *  *  It  was  a  revolution  in  France, 
scarcely  noted,  but  still  a  great  one;  a 
revolution  in  the  cleanliness  and  embellish- 
ment of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor — body- 
linen,  bed-linen,  table-linen,  window-cur- 
tains— whole  clawes  acquired  these  things 
that  had  never  before  known  what  they 
were  since  the  beginning  of  the  world."  , 

This  was  the  wonder-working  magic 
of  that  cheapness  of  price  which  pro- 
tectionists held  up  as  a  bug-bear  to  the 
people.  This  cheapness,  by  which 
goods  are  placed  within  the  reach  of 
all,  is  carefully  guarded  against  by  the 
protective  policy.  Grave  statesmen 
and  Christian  philanthropists  raise  an 
outcry  against  the  **  pauper  labor "  of 


'  **  The  Peopto.**    Bj  M.  Michelet,  uithw  of  the  Hiitory  of  France.    D.  Appletoa  ft  Co.    Now-Tork. 
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Europe,  which  hackneyed  phrase,  if 
it  means  anything,  means  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  industry  and  frugality  jeopar- 
dize the  profits  of  indolent  possessors 
of  capital.  It  is  not  alone  asainst  the 
foreign  artizan  resident  abroad  that  this 
cry  is  directed,  but  it  is  applied  to  the 
adopted  citizen,  who,  seeking  our  shores 
that  he  may  enjoy  the  whole  fruits  of 
his  own  industry,  is  assailed  because 
his  habits  of  rigid  frugality  and  perse- 
vering industiy  are  destructive  of  cor- 
porate privileges  and  paper  money 
profits.  In  relation  to  English  manu- 
factures, the  wages  of  operatives  are 
higher  than  in  the  United  States.  The 
report  of  the  Parliamentary  factory 
commissioners  state,  that  the  average 
labor  in  England  is  69  hours  per  week 
for  1 1«.,  or  I2  64.  In  the  United  States, 
78  hours  for  10«.,  or  $2  40.  The  ave- 
rage in  Lowell  is  $1  50  per  week,  and 
$i  25  board,  being  $2  75,  or  lU.  6d. 
per  week.  These  figures  show  that 
England  has  no  advantage  over  the 
United  States  in  cheapness  of  labor. 
In  Hie  last  two  years  a  very  great  re- 
duction has  been  made  in  the  prices 
paid  for  weaving.  The  manner  of  it  has 
been  thus: — Prior  to  1842  a  girl  tended 
two  power  looms,  and  she  received 
16  cents  per  piece  for  cotton  cloth  pro- 
duced; these  looms  are  driven  by  steam 
or  water-power.  In  1841-2,  the  speed 
at  which  these  looms  were  propelled 
was  reduced,  and  the  pv\  required  to 
tend  three.  The  most  healthy  and  ac- 
tive girls  were  selected,  and  the  others 
discharged.  As  soon  as  habit  enabled 
her  to  tend  the  three  looms  with  com- 
parative facility,  the  speed  was  increas- 
ed, and  still  further  exertion  on  her 
part  became  necessary.  This  process 
continued  until  the  old  speed  was  re- 
stored, and  an  active  strong  girl  became 


taxed  to  the  utmost  of  her  physical 
powers,  to  tend  three  where  before  two 
was  considered  a  great  task.  These 
three  looms  then  would  produce  three 
pieces  in  the  same  time  that  two  were 
formerly  produced.  The  price  altowed 
the  girl  was  reduced  from  16  cents 
to  11  cents  per  piece;  she  therefore 
received  33  cents  for  the  same  lengdi 
of  time  empbyed  as  when  she  received 
32  cents  for  producing  two  pieces.  Her 
extra  exertion  in  producing  the  third 
piece  is  the  increased  profit  of  the  mill- 
owner,  who  memorialises  Congress  for 
protection  against  British  **  pauper  la- 
bor,*' because  he  has  increased  the 
wages  of  his  own  operatives ;  that  is, 
he  pays  her  33  cents  where  he  paid 
32  cents  before !  This  increased  pro- 
duction does  not  lower  the  price  here, 
because,  as  soon  as  the  United  States' 
markets  are  overloaded,  the  goods  are 
exported  to  China  and  India,  where 
they  undersell  the  English  goods  at  a 
discrimination  of  10  per  cent,  duty  in 
fovor  of  the  latter.  This  system  is 
secure  in  the  hands  of  monopolists  as 
long  as  the  large  capital  of  England  ia 
debarred  from  competing  with  the 
corporate  capital  here.  It  is  impossible 
for  individuals  here  to  compete  with 
vested  capitals  of  a  million  dollars  and 
upwards  each,  and  the  protection  of  the 
people  against  this  oppression  is  to  be 
found  only  in  the  aid  of  the  large  capital 
of  Lancashire,  whose  people  are  now 
asking  our  farmers  to  sell  them  their 
surplus  flour  for  their  goods.  The 
.practical  annexation  of  the  manufactur- 
ing interests  of  England*  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  the  United  States 
through  free  trade,  again  unites  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  in  an  indissoluble 
bond,  and  gives  a  new  impulse  to  the 
prosperity  of  this  glorious  Union. 
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MODERN  ARMS  AND  ARMIES. 


Ixf  modern  times  the  maturity  of  the 
art  military  has  been  productive  of 
singular  effects  in  the  concentration  of 
great  power  in  a  small  body  of  men. 
A  handful  of  troops,  drilled,  disciplined 
and  armed  according  to  scientific  rules, 
and  guided  by  experienced  and  skilful 
officers,  may  be  productive  of  the  most 
important  results,  and  even  change  the 
destiny  of  nations.  A  marked  example 
of  this  has  been  exhibited  during  the 
bst  few  years  in  the  case  of  China. 
That  nation,  some  two  centuries  since^ 
was  overrun  by  the  warlike  Tartars  of 
the  north,  and  the  Manchow  dynasty 
established.    Under  the  policy  adopted 

5f  that  government,  she  remained  se- 
uded  from  the  rest  of  the  world  down 
to  1843.  and  the  population  had  reach- 
ed 300  millk>n  soub ;  at  that  time  the 
Britbh  government  having  difficulties 
with  China,  sent  4000  soldiers  under 
Sir  Gordon  Bremer  to  blockade  Canton. 
A  nation  occupying  the  islands  of  the 
North  Sea,  and  numbering  some  26 
million  of  inhabitants,  attacked  the 
ancient  nation  of  China,  outnumbering 
them  13  tiroes,  with  a  force  of  a  few 
thousand  men,  and  that  little  army  was 
sufficient  to  enable  its  leaders  to  dictate 
terms  to  so  mighty  a  nation.  A  small 
polished  axe  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
woodman,  will  at  a  few  well  applied 
strokes  bring  down  the  sturdiest  oaks. 
In  a  similar  noanner,  that  small  highly 
disciplined  band  of  Englishmen,  in  a  few 
weeks  shook  a  power  that  had  been 
undisturbed  for  ages,  and  by  bringing  it 
within  the  intercourse  of  nations,  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  mighU^  revolution. 
So  great  are  the  results  flowing  from 
Ae  application  of  science  to  the  direo- 
tion  of  force.  Nor  are  all  armies  alike. 
We  have  recently  seen  an  army  com* 
poMd  of  2000  Americans,  utterly  de- 
feat, in  two  successive  engagements, 
tliree  times  their  number  of  Mexicans, 
imder  skilful  leaders.  These  great 
results  flow  firom  the  sup^riorily  of  skill 
and  intellect  in  the  direction  of  masses. 
Napoleon,  in  his  memoirs,  informs  us 
that    two     Mamelukes     kept    three 


Frenchmen  at  bay,  because  thev  were 
better  armed,  better  mounted  and  better 
exercised;  but  a  hundred  Frenchmen 
were  a  match  for  a  like  number  of 
Mamelukes,  and  1000 .  French  could 
easily  beat  1500  Mamelukes.  The 
cavalnr  generals,  Murat,  Leclerc,  and 
Lasalfe,  formed  in  three  lines ;  when 
the  Mamelukes  attacked  the  first  line, 
the  second  came  to  its  assbtance  on  the 
right  and  left.  The  Mamelukes  wheel- 
ed to  turn  the  flanks  of  the  new  line ; 
at  that  moment  the  third  charged  them, 
and  they  were  always  broken.  Such 
is  the  efifect  of  tactics  and  evolutions. 

The  difiference  between  tactics  and 
strategics  was  but  indifferently  well 
understood  until  fully  developed  by 
Napoleon.  The  diflerence  between 
them  ma^  be  stated  in  saying  that  the 
mixing  of'^colors,  preparing  canvass  and 
choosing  brushes,  are  the  tactics  of  a 
painter.  Strategics  are  how  to  paint. 
The  former  received  great  improve- 
ment as  connected  with  modern 
weapons,  from  the  king  of  Prussia. 
The  true  principle  of  the  latter  was  the 
discovery  which  Napoleon  was  born  to 
make,  and  he  conquered  the  European 
continent  in  developing  it.  It  had 
always  been  assumed  that  what  was 
true  of  the  relative  position  of  troops  in 
actual  combat,  was  also  true  of  armies 
at  a  great  distance  from  each  other. 
That  is  to  say,  since  the  invention  of 
fire-arms  forces  have  necessarily  been 
drawn  up  in  long  thin  lines ;  therefore,  if 
an  army  was  attacked  upon  one  or  both 
of  its  flanks  it  was  almost  sure  to  be 
defeated.  The  reason  was,  that  in 
such  a  position  no  effectual  resistance 
could  be  offered  until  a  change  in  front 
was  made  to  correspond  with  that  of 
the  enemy,  and  making  dus  change 
under  the  pressure  of  his  attack  was 
impossible  without  disorder.  It  was 
always  assumed,  therefore,  diat  an  army 
between  two  others,  no  matter  how  dis- 
tant, was  also  in  a  dangerous  position. 
Napoleon  saw  at  once  that  if  the  armies 
were  distant  from  each  other,  this  cen- 
tral position  was  the  strong  and  not  the 
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weak  point.     As  long  as  the  central 
army  had  time  to  concentrate  upon  one 
enemy   before  the    othec  arrived,  the 
chances  were  ail  in  favor  of  the  central 
position.     This  general  principle,  com- 
bined with  other  causes,  was  the  source 
of  his  success,  and  he  was  in  the  latter 
years  combatted  by  the  allies  in  the 
only  manner  that  he  could  be  resisted 
successfully,  which  was  by  systemat- 
ically retiring  when  he  advanced  upon 
any  one  force.    It  was  the  application 
of  the  highest  order  of  intellect  to  mil- 
itary affairs,  at  a  time  when  the  com- 
binations of  Europe  against  republican 
France  offered  the  broadest  6eld  for 
the  developement  of  genius.    The  pro- 
gress of  the  art  of  war  was  illustrated 
by  the  conquest  of  E  urope.    It  was  the 
exclamation  of  Wellington,  on  hearing 
pf  the  masterly  operations  of  Napoleon 
around  Ratisbon,  in  1809,  that  "  the  art 
of  war  never  was  perfected  until  then." 
Subordinate  to  the  vast  field  of  strate- 
gics are  the  tactics  of  armies,  or  the 
organization  and  preparation  of  those 
different  arms  which,  in  a  master  hand, 
are  the  instruments  of  great  results. 
There  are  many  able  tacticians,  who 
have    but    little    notion    of  strategy. 
Thus  Napoleon  remarked  of  the  heroic 
Lannes,    that    **no  officer    could   so 
skilfully    handle    20,000   men  in  the 
field  ;**  but  at  the  time  of  his  death  at 
Essling,  he  was  just  beginning  to  have 
a  notion  of  strategics.     Again,  the  great 
genius  of  the  French  emperor  was  dis- 
played as  much    in    following    up  a 
victory  as  m  gaining  it.     To  this  end 
he  extended  those  branches  of  military 
force  that  are  most  efficient  in  improv- 
ing victory.    At  one  time  the  French 
cavalry    numbered     90,000    men;    of 
these  in  one  instance  30,000  men,  after 
helping  to  defeat  the  enemy  as  infantry, 
were  mounted  on  horses  taken  from 
him,  to  complete  his  defeat.    This  sub- 
sequently caused  a  controversy  to  spring 
up  among  the  martinets,  tacticians  and 
adjutants,  as  to  whether  a  cavalry  re- 
cruit was  better  or  not  for  having  learned 
to  act  on  foot.     The  great  principle  by 
which  the  best  application  of  force  to 
suit  the  occasion  was  made  never  occur- 
red to  them.     The  success  which  the 
undisciplined  armies  of  revolutionary 
France  obtained  over  neighboring  states 
was  not  because  of  the  excellence  of 
their  materials,  but  because,  as  Napoleon 
expressed  it,  '^Camot  had  organized 


victory."  The  great  war  minister  had 
so  arranged  the  campaigns  that  the 
armies  were  of  necessity  victorious. 

The  new  principles  of  war  illustrated 
by  the  French  arms,  and  the  terrible 
vehemence  with  which  they  were  ex- 
ecuted, occasioned  many  changes  in 
old  notions ;  among  others,  the  truth 
became  apparent  that  fortified  places 
had  lost  very  considerably  of  the  valuo 
they  formerly  held  either  m  the  imaei- 
natran  of  mankind  or  in  reality.  In 
modem  war  the  use  of  fortresses  is 
reduced  nearly  to  their  simple  effects 
upon  com  munications.  A  fortress  which 
secures  exclusively  to  the  possessor  a 
certain  passage  of  a  river  or  a  mountain 
pass,  is  valuable,  as  a  gate  is  valuable 
which  keeps  one  man  out  and  lets 
another  in.  In  this  sense  a  fort  is  called 
a  "  key,"  and  like  a  key  is  of  impor- 
tance only  when  it  is  the  key  to  some- 
thing. The  idea  that  fortresses  in  an 
open  country  will  check  an  invading 
army  for  fear  of  the  operations  of  the 
earrison  on  its  rear,  is  obsolete.  If  a 
force  retires  before  a  larger  one,  it  will, 
by  throwing  garrisons  into  forts,  weaken 
itself  still  further.  The  effect  of  fort- 
resses, in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  is 
reduced  to  the  degree  in  which  they 
may  promote  operations  against  men, 
and  therefore  &e  importance  of  them 
has  become  secondaiy  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  army. 

The  countries  of  Europe  have  all 
large  standing  armies  kept  up  in  time 
of  peace,  from  the  suppoised  necessity 
of  being  always  prepared  for  war,  in 
order  to  avert  attack.  Whenever  di- 
plomacy takes  an  angry  turn,  a  great 
expenditure  is  usudly  incurred  in 
arraying  and  raising  men,  building  ships, 
&c.  To  assist  diplomatic  bu'gains, 
movements  of  troops  and  a  great  clatter 
in  the  arsenals  is  thought  necessary. 
It  would  appear  thsX  a  nation  is  not 
thought  strong  unless  her  people  are 
hept  always  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
as  if  tho8e>men  would  be  incapable  of 
becoming  soldiers  when  occasion  calls 
for  their  services.  Thus  the  United 
States  have  been  sneered  at  because 
their  army  is  small  and  their  govern- 
ment economical.  The  leading  journals 
of  Europe  scarcely  regard  us  as  a 
power,  fa^use  there  are  but  6000  men 
in  the  army.  Yet  recent  events  have 
shown  that  one-fourth  of  that  army 
was  sufficient  to  protect  our  southern 
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frontier  against  four  times  the  foi*ce, 
and  to  in  fade  the  enemy's  territory ; 
that   armies  larger  than  any  England 
ever  had  on  foot  can  in  a  few  we^s  be 
placed  at    a    threatened    point;    that 
economy  of  money  in  time  of  peace 
makes  expenditure    in  time  of   war 
more  easily  borne  ;  that  the  country  is 
full  of  skilful  and  well  educated  military 
men,  sufficient  to  officer  an  army  of 
200,000,  and  the  aptitude  of  the  people 
for    military   exercises    will   not,  we 
think,    be    questioned.     In  respect  to 
materiel,  the  resources  of  this  coun- 
try are  exhaustless.     With  all  these 
elements  of  creating  the   instrument, 
and  the  acknowledged  ability  of  our 
tacticians,  we  vrill  not  doubt  that  strate- 
gical genius  will  be  found  when  requir- 
ed.    In  fact,  from  the  progress  of  the 
science  of  war,  it  must  result  that  the 
maintenance  of  armies  will  become  un- 
necessary;   that  the  preservation    of 
the    science  in  its  vigor  will  always 
suffice  for  a  nation's  wants. 

The  regular  army  of  the  United 
States  is  now  organized  as  indeed  are 
most  modern  armies,  into  staff  and 
administrative  departments,  and  four 
arms  of  service,  viz,  infantry,  cavalry, 
artillery  and  engineers.  The  numbers 
of  these  are  558,  officers  and  general 
staff,  two  dragoon  regiments,  1,205, 
four  artillery  regiments,  2,303,  eight  in- 
fantry regiments,  3,371,  and  427 
unattached,  being  at  West  Point  and 
elsewhere,  making  a  total  of  14  regi- 
ments and  8,349  men.  The  men  of 
the  army  are  enlisted  for  three  years, 
and  are  mosUy  foreigners,  German  and 
Irish.  The  English  army  has  a  similar 
organization,  and  is  composed  of  1,703 
general  officers,  22  regiments  of  cavalry, 
b,303  men ;  ^1  regiments  of  infantry, 
86,797  ;  8  regiments  of  artillery,  7,732, 
and  1200  engineers,  sappers  and  min- 
ers.    This  large  force  is  composed  of 


51,474  English,  41,218  Irish,  15,239 
Scotch.  There  is  a  great  disproportion 
between  the  number  of  men  actually 
serving  as  soldiers  under  the  British 
government  and  under  that  of  the 
United  States.  But  it  does  not  follow, 
because  England  has  kept  up  so  large 
a  force  since  1815,  at  an  annual 
expense  of  $25,000,000,  that  therefore 
her  military  strength  is  greater  than  that 


of  the  United  States.    It  is  true  that  by 
the  use  of  this  force  England  has  acquir- 
ed territory  of  great  value,  but  scarcely 
sufficient  to  cover, the  outlay  of  the 
$1,000,000,000  ^at   her  people    hwie 
paid  for  it  since  the  peace  of  Paris.    It 
was  not   the    military    strength   that 
France  possessed  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  that  enabled  her  to  go  on  and 
conquer  Europe ;  it  was  the  concen- 
tration of  strength  and  the  development 
of  genius,  as  she  progressed,  which  en- 
abled her  to  do  it.     Nor  did  her  great- 
est generals  improve  by    experience. 
Even  in  the  case  of  Napoleon  himself, 
he  acknowledged  that  his  chef  d'csuvre 
in  war  was  his  first  campaign  in  Italy. 
He  further   remarked  that  Turenne 
alone  appeared  to  have  gained  by  expe- 
rience, and  his  talents  were  the  result 
of  study.     In  this  view,  the  military 
strength   of  the  United   States  is  as 
great  as  that  of  England.    As  to  ac- 
tual service,  the  English  troops  dur- 
ing the  last  thiity  years  have  had  no 
more    experience    than    the    United 
States  militia.    The  army  of  England 
can  have  but  little  advantage,  and  that 
of  a  very  temporary  nature,  over  that 
of  the  United  States.     It  is  originated 
and  organized  in  the  same  manner ;  as 
an  instance  we  may  look  at  the  royal 
artillery,  of  which  the  royal  regiment 
of  horse  artillery  is  a  corps  of  preference, 
a   **  crack    regiment,"    in  which  the 
offices  are  the  reward  of  great  merit  in 
the  remainder  of  the  arm.   The  artillery 
arm  is  nominally  divided  into  regiments. 
Artillery  acts  by  batteries  and  not  by 
regiments.*     The  term  battery  when 
applied  to  artillery  means  a  certain 
number  of  cannon,  with  the  men,  6cc. 
required  to  serve  them.    A  battery  is 
usually  six  pieces,  four  of  them  6  lb. 
guns,  and  two  12  lb.  howitzers.    The 
royal  artillery  is  composed  of  72  com- 
panies of  80  men  each,  one-half  of  them 


are  in  the  colonils,  from  Canada  to 
New  Zealand.  To  each  company 
there  are  two  captains,  two  1st  lieuts. 
and  one  2d  lieut.  The  pay  is,  lieut. 
colonel  06320,  captain  d£220,  lieut.<£120, 
2d  lieut.  dClOO.  The  men  must  be  5  feet 
8i  inches  in  height,  of  large  frame  and 
considerable  bodily  strength,  and  their 
pay  is  Is.  4d.  per  day.  There  is  no 
promotion  from  the  ranks  except  to 


*  ElemAnU  of  Military  Artaad  Science  ;  or,  Courte  of  Inftmctioii  in  Stratefy,  Portification,  Tactici  of 
Battles,  Sec  Sec  \  adapted  to  the  use  of  Voluoteert  and  Militia.  By  H.  Wager  Halleck,  A.  M.,  Lieat.  of 
Engineer*,  U.  8.  Army.    D.  Appleton  &  Co,  800  Broadway. 
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quarter- masters  and  adjutants  of  invalid 
battallions,  and  occasionally  commis- 
sions in  the  line  regiments  are  pro- 
moted to  the  royal  artillery.  The 
rojral  regiment  of  horse  artillery, 
which  is  the  head  of  the  arm,  is  com- 
posed of  seven  troops  of  horse  of  80 
men  each,  of  which  one  troop  is  called  the 
tocket  troop,  from  being  usually  prac- 
ticed with  thnt  weapon.  These  troops 
never  leave  England,  except  in  time  of 
War.  Five  are  usually  located  in  En- 
gland, with  two  guns  to  each  troop, 
and  twci  troops  in  Ireland,  with  four 
guns  each.  The  war  complement  is 
K)ur  6  pounders  and  two  12  pound 
howitzers.  The  men  for  this  corps  are 
iselected  from  the  whole  arm,  and 
Jreceive  Is.  6d.  per  day.  They  arri  in- 
structed in  the  care  of  horses  and  in 
field  movements.  Each  troop  has  two 
captains,  three  1st  Heuts.,  two  sergeant 
toiaiors,  three  sergeants,  three  corporals, 
and  four  bombardiers.  The  officers 
are  selected  as  vacancies  occur,  from 
the  body  of  the  regiment,  and  always 
for  their  merits  and  services.  The  pay  of 
alieut.  colonel  is  c€400,  or  $2000,  captain 
06320,  lieut.  o£20O.  Portions  of  this  corps 
were  in  every  action  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  and  five  captains  were  knighted  for 
their  services.  Napier  tells  us  that  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the 
war,  was  by  a  troop  at  Fuentes  d'Onor. 
The  regiments  of  the  line  have  the 
name  of  some  battle  where  they  most 
distinguished  themselves,*  on  the  colors; 
but  the  ro3ral  artillery  having  been 
always  present,  they  bear  the  word 
•»  Ubique,"  and  the  woi-ds  "Watertoo" 
and  "  China "  are  now  added. 

All  the  officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery 
and  Royal  Engineers  pass  through  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich. 
They  are  required  to  pass  a  rigid  exa- 
mination in  mathematics,  fortification, 
drawing,  history,  geography,  natural 
philosophy,  French,  and  grammar. — 
They  enter  between  15  and  17  years 
of  age,  and  remain  3i  years.  The  Ar- 
tillery rank  before  the  Engineers,  but 
the  latter  get  the  most  pay.  The  ap- 
pointments to  the  academy  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  Master-General  of  Ord- 
nance, Sir  George  Murray,  and  are 
always  given  to  sons  of  the  nobility, 
gentry,  or  naval  or  military  officers. — 
Each  cadet  pays  o£l20  per  annum,  and 
the  whole  expense  which  each  incurs 
is  about  c£1200  per  annum.  All  pro- 
motion from  the  academy  is  by  pro- 


ficiency in  study,  and  in  an  average  of 
20  years  3  out  of  5  obtain  commissions. 
This  con*esponds  very  nearly  with  our 
West- Point  system,  except  that  the  ap- 
pointments are  not  confined  to  nobility, 
and  the  cadets  are  paid  by  government. 
A  greater  number  graduate  annually  at 
West-Point  than  at  Woolwich.  The 
West- Point  cadets  are  the  most 
thorough,  because  they  have  all  to  live 
by  it  as  a  profession.  The  Woolwich 
cadets  being  all  nobles,  and  most  of 
them  wealthy,  and  to  hold  the  office 
when  won  requiring  an  annual  expense 
from  private  means,  the  chances  are, 
that  more  science  is  acquired  at  West- 
Point  than  at  Woolwich.  The  degree 
of  military  knowledge  dififused  through 
the  people  of  the  United  States  is  there- 
fore as  great  as  in  England.  If  they 
do  not  incur  as  great  an  expense  in  time 
of  peace  to  keep  up  the  drill  of  the  men, 
they  are  not,  therefore,  the  weaker.  On 
the  other  hand  the  national  wealth,which 
constitutes  the  sinews  of  war,  increases 
the  more  rapidly.  The  expensive  or- 
ganization of  England  would  give  her 
gi'eatly  the  advantage  were  me  two 
nations  to  send  out  expeditions  to  any 
given  point;  as  for  instance  in  the  case 
of  the  African  coast.  Under  the  Ash- 
burton  treaty  the  United  States  under- 
took to  keep  a  certain  number  of  guna 
there  to  attempt  to  suppress  the  slave 
tfade — a  useless  and  nH)st  onerous  en- 
gagement; so  much  so,  that  already  the 
English  minister  has  compkiined  that 
the  required  number  were  not  present. 
To  send  troops  to  England  or  ofif  this 
continent  will  probably  never  be  under- 
taken; and  in  the  present  prospect  ot 
afiTnirs  no  European  power  or  powers 
will  ever  be  able  to  send  a  sufficient 
force  to  this  continent  with  the  object 
of  att-acking  the  United  States.  The 
art  of  war,  as  matured  under  the  sys- 
tem of  Napoleon,  can,  therefore,  have 
but  little  practical  application  to  the 
United  States.  The  scientific  know- 
ledge and  the  understanding  of  the 
higher  principles  of  the  art,  are  all  that 
it  is  required  of  our  people ;  and  with 
that  knowledge  they  are  stronger  with- 
out a  standing  army  than  the  most 
poweiful  European  government  resting 
on  its  military  force.  It  is  coming  to 
be  understood  that  the  number  of  guns 
owned  by  a  government,  or  the  number 
of  men  it  drills  daily,  do  not  constitute 
its  strength,  nor  are  they  a  guaranty 
of  the  national  prosperity. 
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*■  Motion  in  arrect  of  jadcment  that  the  pyed  horaet  were  nures ;  and  Cherenpoa  m  intpeetion  was 
^nyA—tt  tvretsle  e^urt  tuMsmre  w^*"-^ScribUnu  ReporU, 


There  were  theological  persons  m 
Ancient  Egjpt,  good  judges  probably  of 
their  business,  who  walked  in  solemn 
procession  to  water  dead  sticks  planted 
in  the  sand ;  thus  illustrating  the  vanity 
of  earthly  endeavors.  We  in  modem 
New- York  have  legal  individuals,  good 
judges  also,  no  doubt,  who  eight  times 
in  each  year,  in  February,  March, 
April,  June,  August,  September,  Oc- 
tober and  December,  water  with  their 
wisdom,  and  cherish  with  their  pro- 
tection, the  arid  points  of  practice  of  the 
courts;  fully  impressing  upon  suitors 
the  folly  of  those  who  suppose  that 
Justice  is  to  be  obtained  from  Law.  In 
the  second  century,  in  the  land  of  dark- 
ness, and  in  religious  observances,  we 
might  look  with  indulgence  upon  a  quiet 
absurdity  which  merely  made  the  per- 
pretrators  ridiculous,  and  no  one  un- 
happy—  but  that  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  people,  who  pride  thfmselves 
upon  their  utilitarian  common  sense, 
should  permit  dieir  judicial  officers,  in 
the  business  concerns  of  every  day  life, 
to  listen  to  arguments,  and  to  make 
decisions  upon  points  as  quibbling  and 
as  empty  as  the  quiddities  and  entities 
of  our  mediffival  progenitors,  would  be 
scarcely  conceivable  to  a  stranger  who 
was  not  aware  of  the  centuries  it 
requires  to  eradicate  popular  custom  or 
opink)n,  however  absurd.  — "I  have 
often  thought,  if  the  wisdom  of  our  an- 
cestors had  excluded  all  persons  with 
red  hair  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
of  the  thousand  convulsions  it  would 
occasion  to  restore  them  to  their  natural 
rights !  What  mobs  and  riots  would  it 
produce  ?  To  what  infinite  abuse  and 
obloquy  ^/ould  the  capillary  patriot 
be  exposed  ?"t  The  blind  devotion  of 
the  English  for  every  thing  they 
peculiarly  possess,  has  descended  upon 
the  children  of  their  colon'ists  in  the 
matter  of  the  Common  Law — a  system 


of  jurisprudence  in  many  respects  un- 
fitted to  our  peculiar  institutions ;  but 
we  live  on  and  suffer  on  under  this 
*»  red-haired"  dispensation.  If  we  dare 
grumble  at  the  peJpable  incodsistenciea 
of  the  Law  of  Evidence,  at  the  unfair 
and  unrepublican  system  of  Bail,  at  the 
folly  of  maintaining  in  this  country  the 
vestiges  of  the  feudal  law  of  real  prop- 
ert)r,  and  hint  at  the  expediency  of  a 
code,  the  bar,  one  and  all,  gray-haired 
counsellor  to  the  scarce  fledged  attorney, 
are  down  upon  us  with  **  Ignorance ! 
Innovation  !  Uncertainty  !  a  System 
hallowed  by  ages !"— HaUowed  by 
ages?  The  old  woman's  reason  for 
eating  peas  with  a  knife — she  always 
had  done  so.  If  the  system  needs 
amendment,  let  us  at  least  attempt  it* 
What  can  be  more  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  a  wise  people,  than  the 
proper  adaptation  of  the  rules  by  which 
all  die  concerns  of  life  are  carried  on, 
to  their  habits,  characters  and  occupa- 
tions? 

We  have  no  idea,  however,  of  strik- 
ing at  the  Common  Law  as  a  system. 
Neminem  oportel  esse  legihus  sapientio' 
rem.  Let  us  return,  then,  to  the  pub- 
Ucation  before  us. 

The  ordinary  points  of  law  arising  in 
suits,  are  tried  at  four  general  terms  in 
the  year  by  the  three  judges  in  bench, 
as  is  very  well  known  by  our  New- 
York  readers.  But  other  questions 
arise  in  *•  Practice,"  which  is  a  kind  of 
law — ^judge-made.  Suitors  are  stopped 
in  limine.  There  is  a  word  or  two 
misplaced  in  the  papers;  the  court 
cannot  be  trifled  with.  In  the  vestibule 
of  the  temple  of  justice  sits  a  man  who 
examines  whether  the  pilgrim  has  com- 
plied with  all  the  ceremonies  reouisita 
to  gain  his  admittance  to  the  snrine. 
Wo  be  to  him  if  he  has  omitted  a  genu- 
flexion or  a  prayer!  This  man  is 
holding  a  Special  Term;  he    does  it 


*  New-Tork  Sopreme  Court  Sfpecial  Term  Reports. 
Deputy  Clerk  of  tae  Supreme  Court. 


By  Nathan  Howard,  Jr^  Coun^eUor  at  Law,  and 
t  Peler  P^jrariey. 
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eight  tiroes  in  the  year ;  he  admits  or 
rejects,  gives  or  refuses,  as  he  thinks 
fit.  Formerly  these  terms  lasted  only 
a  day ;  now  they  continue  a  week, 
sometimes  a  fortnight.  These  cases 
Mr.  Howard,  in  the  volume  before  us, 
has  reported  at  some  length,  and  we 
believe  carefully.  The  work  is  well 
supported;  indeed,  our  practice  b  so 
Protean  in  its  bewildering  forms,  that  an 
attorney  can  scarcely  do  without  the 
work.  It  is  this  usefulness  that  we 
complain  of,  as  showing  that  justice 
takes  more  note  of  the  forms  than  of 
the  merits  of  the  cases  which  are  laid 
before  her. 

From  these  Reports  we  have  selected 
a  few  cases  as  examples,  in  order  to 
give  men,  who  take  a  common  sense 
and  not  a  special  term  view  of  their 
affairs,  an  opportunity  of  knowing  and 
appreciating  the  exquisite  subtlety  with 
which  the  justices  treat  the  important 
question  of  the  difference  between 
tweedledum  and  tweedledee. 

Be  it  known  to  the  *  lay  gents'  that 
in  order  to  change  the  place  of  trial,  or 
the  *  venue,*  an  affidavit  of  the  conve- 
nience and  necessity  of  witnesses  is 
required.  In  Dimon  vs.  Dimon,  vol.  2, 
p.  91,  the  defendant  in  his  affidavit 
named  his  witnesses :  **  who  each  and 
all  reside  in  Tompkins  county,  are  ma- 
terial witnesses  for  the  defendant  on 
the  trial  of  this  cause,  without  the  tes- 
timony of  whom,  and  the  testimony  of 
each  and  every  of  whoth,  he  cannot 
safely  proceed,  &c."  The  justice 
denied  the  motion,  because  the  affidavit 
did  not  stat^  that  each  and  every  of 
the  witnesses  were  material,  &c.  But 
the  affidavit  did  state  that  the  testimony 
of  cacA  an(^  every  witness  was  material; 
and  as  there  is  nothing  materitil  in  a 
witness  but  his  testimony,  and  as  the 
affidavit  says  that  all  the  witnesses  are 
material,  it  would  seem  to  be  expressed 
as  clearly  as  possible  that  each  and  every 
of  the  witnesses  were  material.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  not  a  shadow  of  difference 
in  the  meaning. 

In  the  case  of  Harris  vs.  Clark,  page 
82  of  the  same  number,  the  same  motion 
was  denied,  because  the  defendant  in 
his  affidavit  swears :  **  that  he  is  advised 
by  counsel,  and  verily  believes,  the 
defendant  cannot  safely  proceed  to  the 
trial  of  this  cause  without  the  testimony 


of  all  and  every  of  the  witnesses  above 
named."  It  should  have  been,  quoth 
the  justice,  each  and  every  of  the  wit- 
nesses. If  there  is  any  difference 
between  the  two,  aU  and  every  express- 
es the  required  necessity  of  the  wit- 
nesses more  fully  than  each  and  every, 

*  Mills  vs.  Adsit,  p.  63,  is  a  similar 
case.  The  affidavit  of  the  defendant 
was  as  follows  :  **  that  he  had  a  good 
and  substantial  defence  on  the  merits 
to  the  whole  of  the  said  plaintiff's 
demand,  as  he  is  advised  by  his  said 
counsel  and  believes  to  be  true ;  that  he 
has  also  fully  and  fairly  disclosed  to  his 
said  counsel  what  he  expects  to  prove  in 
the  trial  of  this  cause,  by  each  and  every 
of  the  witnesses  hereinafter  named ; 
that  he  cannot  safely  proceed  to  the 
trial  of  this  cause  without  the  benefit 
of  the  testimony  of  each  and  every 
of  the  said  witnesses; — that  the  testimony 
of  each  and  every  of  the  said  witnesses 
bt  material  and  necessary  to  this  depo- 
nent, on  the  trial  of  the  said  cause,  a^  he 
is  advised  by  his  said  counsel,  and  verily 
believes  to  be  true,  ^."  Bronson  de- 
nied the  motion,  because  the  words  **  as 
he  is  advised  by  his  said  counsel,"  6cc, 
were  not  again  inserted  af^er  witnesses, 
as  if  the  last  ])aragraph  did  not  say  every 
thing  tj^at  could  be  said.  Strain  the 
construction  as  you  please,  and  the 
only  fault  is  an  error  in  legal  grammar  ; 
but  "mala  grammatica  non  vitiat 
chartam,"  says  the  axiom.  Comment 
is  unnecessary  on  these  cases.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  men  of  ability, 
information  and  high  position,  can  con- 
descend to  quibbles  and  equivocations  for 
which  chilaren  would  be  whipped  by 
conscientious  parents. 

The  reports  are  full  of  such  special 
absurdities.  In  Kellog  vs.  Kellog,  v.  2, 
a  declaration  in  ejectment  was  served 
on  the  wife  of  the  defendant.  Defend- 
ant appeared  to  the  declaration. 
Afterwards,  it  was  moved  that  the 
proceedings  should  be  set  aside,  because 
the  wife  was  not  **  on  the  premises*'  at 
the  time  of  the  service,  accoixling  to  the 
letter  of  the  statute.  The  object  of  the 
requisitions  of  the  statute  is  to  ensure  to 
the  defendant  a  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him.  In  this  case  no 
injury  resulted  to  him ;  he  was  duly 
informed  of  the  service,  assented  to  it, 
and  appeared  in  the  action.     The  Chief 


Toung  ««.  Arndt,  v.  L,  p.  ^SH,  if  a  ftimilar  case.    There  ere  many  othera  of  the  lame  nature. 
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Justice,  neyertheless,  held  that  such  an 
irregularity  was  fatal,  and  set  aside  the 
proceedings. 

•  In  another  case,  defendant  swore  to 
the  merits  of  his  defence,  but  in  entitling 
his  affidavit  misspelt  the  neme  of  the 
plaintiff  —  he  named  him  Sundeland 
instead  of  Sandland.    Held  bad. 

Sometimes  papers  must  be  endorsed, 
sometimes  they  must  not.  Sometimes 
they  must  be  entitled  in  one  Court,  at 
times  in  another,  f  There  appears  to 
be  no  general  rule.  In  Stacy  vs. 
Famham,  v.  2,  p.  26,  an  affidavit  of 
ownership  was  attached  to  a  writ  of 
replevin.  The  proceedings  were  set 
aside  because  the  affidavit  teas  entitled 
in  the  cause.  In  Higham  vs.  Hayes,  t. 
2,  p.  27,  it  was  refused  to  set  aside  an 
inquest,  because  the  defendant's  affidavit 
of  merits  was  not  entitled  in  the  cause. 

X  In  another  case,  a  defendant  moved 
to  set  aside  a  default  which  had  been 
taken  against  him.  In  his  affidavit  he 
swore  that  "he  had  fully  and  fairly 
stated  the  case  in  the  above  entitled 
cause  to  Samuel  W.  Jackson,  Esq.,  his 
counsel,"  dec.  His  motion  was  denied, 
because  Jackson  was  not  a  counsellor  of 
the  court,  but  only  an  attorney. 

In  Campbell  vs.  Spencer,  the  papers 
were  served  as  appears  by  the  affidavit 
of  service,  viz :  *'  he  served  on  L.  H. 
Card,  plaintiff's  attorney,  a  copy  of  the 
foregoing  affidavit  and  notice,  by  leav- 
ing the  same  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
his  office  at  the  time  above  mentioned, 
the  said  L.  H.  Card  being  then  absent 
therefrom."  Nelson  held  the  service 
bad,  because  the  affidavit  did  not  state 
that  "no  person  was  in  the  office." 

§  In  another,  a  motion  was  objected 
to  on  the  ground  that  the  papers-,  on 
which  it  was  based,  were  not  served 
in  a  tcrapper,  according  to  the  lOlst 
rule  of  court.  The  notice  of  motion 
was  written  on  the  inside  of  the  wrap- 
per ;  consequently  all  the  papers  were 
not  enclosed  in  a  wrapper.  C.  J.  Nel- 
son denied  the  motion  accordingly. 

A  Jewish  Kabbi  undertook  a  com- 
mentary on  the  Talmud;  but  on  the 
cover  of  his  copy  was  a  sketch  of  Moses, 
well  covered  with  a  fur  wrapper,  but 
unprovided  with  shoe  or  sandal.  The 
Kabbi  was  stopped  in  cortice.  Here 
was  a  difficulty.  Was  this  Moses  taken 


in  winter  or  in  summer  ?  Quare  per 
Ealbi,  J. 

Stmhle  in  summer,  from  the  bare 
feet. 

Stmhle  in  winter,  from  the  fur 
wrapper. 

And  on  this  knotty  point  the  Rabbi 
spent  thirty  yenrs  before  beginning  his 
commentary.  This  is  a  picture,  only 
exaggerated  as  to  time,  of  much  of  the 
special  term  practice.  Swmmiim  jus, 
it  seems,  is  no  longer  sum  ma  injuria, 
but  summa  ineptia  as  well.  We  might 
cite  many  more  examples,  were  it  not 
too  melancholy  to  see  grey-haired  men 
thus  trifling  with  truth.  Were  any  of 
the  justices  millionaires^  we  might  sup- 
pose that  they  were  training  their  souls, 
at  the  special  terms,  for  the  difficult 
passage  of  the  needle's  eye. 

It  is  thus,  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  of  this  state  teach  the  young  at- 
torney the  tco-easily  learned  lesson  of 
degrading  equivocation,  to  look  not  at 
the  case  but  at  the  costs,  and  to  wriggle, 
eel-like,  through  the  grasp  of  the  man 
who  has  justice  on  his  side.  It  is 
thus  they  furnish  bread  to  the  needy 
wretches  whose  legal  acquisitions  do 
not  extend  beyond  the  rule- book,  and 
destroy  the  legitimate  business  and  re- 
spectability of  the  profession.  The 
straight-forward  merchant,  who  sees 
nothing  in  an  action  at  law  but  the  jus- 
tice of  his  cause,  cannot  be  made  to 
understand  that  it  is  right  and  neces- 
sary that  the  wrong  side  should  prevail, 
because  the  words  "all  and  every" 
have  been  mistaken  for  "each  and 
every."  He  avoids  the  courts,  and  has 
recourse,  if  possible,  to  compromise 
and  arbitration. 

Through  this  slough  of  word-mon- 
gering  all  young  attorneys  must  pass. 
There  is  no  avoiding  it.  Liberal 
practice  and  gentlemanly  feeling  are  no 
safeguard.  They  are  only  life-preser- 
vers, which  may  keep  their  heads  above 
water  and  bear  them  safely  over.  We 
are  within  bounds  in  saying,  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  time  and  labor  expended 
by  a  young  practitioner  are  taken  up  in 
settling  and  adjusting  points  of  practice 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  the  case,  with  justice,  or  with 
common  sense. 

What  is  the  province  of  a  judge  ? 


*  Sftodlaod  Tt.  Adanu.  t  Foote  ▼■.  Emmoiu— Peck  va.  Whitbeck— Alcott  vt.  Davit,  v.  IL,  p.  44. 

X  Hart  vs.  MeOarry.  $  BirdnJl  irt.  Taytor. 
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To  clear  up  difficulties;  Dot  to  make 
them.  He  has  no  right  to  make  arbi- 
trary rules  and  forms  of  practice,  and 
then  to  use  those  rules  and  fbrms 
to  defeat  the  object  for  which  be  was 
nominated.  We  do  not  want  a  judge 
who,  like  an  Indian  medicine-man, 
thinks  his  manipulations  and  incanta- 
tions necessary  to  the  success  of  his 
simples.  An  unjust  or  foolish  statute 
is  a  disease  he  cannot  cure ;  but  the 
milder  attacks  of  common  law  or  com- 
mon practice  absurdity,  admit  of 
remedies  which  a  judicious  magistrate 
could  easily  administer,  had  he  the 
suitable  skill  and  freedom  from  preju- 
dice. Such  men  are  wanted,  and  such 
men  the  people  will  be  sure  to  eUct, 


The  prtsent  state  of  things  eairoot 
last  forever.  There  is  a  convention,  an<i 
the  talk  is  of  reform.  We  may  hope» 
if  not  for  a  code,  at  least  for  a  thorough 
siftmg  and  weeding  out  of  common^law 
follies  ;  and  may  Special  Term 
distinctions  perish  with  the  rest.  And 
when  the  Law  and  not  the  Letter 
prevails,  there  may  come  a  day  when 
the  officers  and  ministers  of  justice  shall 
stand  forth  as  respectable  members  of  a 
noble  and  practical  profession,  and  be 
no  longer  the  despised  of  Cicero  and 
of  BoiiBgbroke  —  Legideius  qtddam 
cautut  et  actUuspraro  acdonwn^  cautxfr 
forrmdarumj  auceps  syllabarum. 


ORIGIN  OF  IDOLATROUS  WORSHIP; 


**  Their  fodi 
Strarm  popaleui.  on  numbered  m  the  aandt 
OfBarea  or  Cyreae's  torrid  mU— 

*    *    oamea  of  old  renown, 
OBirii,  bit,  Orat,  end  their  train." 


In  the  opinion  of  those  who  have 
made  the  most  industrious  researches 
into  the  traditions  and  records  of  anti- 
quity, the  mythology  of  the  Pagans 
ascended  no  higher  than  the  deluge. 
The  Hindoos  had  an  indistinct  notion  of 
of  a  remote  and  golden  age,  when  man 
had  no  cause  to  labor — when  the  earth 
yielded  its  fruits  spontaneously — the 
air  was  filled  with  the  fragrance  of  flow- 
ers— the  sight  was  refreshed  with  the 
brightest  and  softest  hues — the  warb- 
ling of  birds,  and  the  music  of  the 
spheres  charmed  his  hearing — ease  and 
contentment,  health,  happiness,  and 
long  life  were  his  portion  in  one  peren- 
nial spring.  This  delightful  romance 
originated,  without  doubt,  in  some  of 
the  lingering  recollections  of  Noah,  or 
his  sons,  transmitted  to  their  descend- 
ants before  the  confession  of  tongues, 
which  dispersed  them  from  the  plains 


of  Shinar ;  and  this  legend  was  derived 
by  the  Greeks  of  after  ages,  from  the 
Orientals  of  Indostan.  It  unquestion- 
ably alludes  to  the  garden  of  £den,  and 
to  an  antediluvian  age  and  race.  Why 
it  was  lost  to  those  branches  of  Noah'a 
posterity,  who  wandered  in  other  direc- 
tions, after  the  dispersion  from  Babel, 
cannot  be  accounted  for ;  but  there  are 
no  traces  of  it  before  we  come  to  the 
Mosaical  account  of  the  creation  of  the 
world. 

The  first  object  of  deification,  after 
the  flood,  both  in  India  and  Egypt,  was 
Noah,  whose  wisdom  in  building  and 
navigating  the  Ark  over  **  that  shore- 
less ocean,**  filled  his  descendants  with 
astonishment,  admiration,  and  awe. 
They  saw  in  him  the  father  of  all  men ; 
they  believed  him  the  creator  of  all 
things ;  and  as  he  receded  from  their 
sight,  and  the  mist  of  time  began  to  ob- 


*  Tbii  account  of  the  origin  of  idohitrous  wnrship  was  drawn  up  with  no  desljpi  of  publication.  It  was 
derived  from  data  reaching  to  the  remotest  periods,  and  oone^f  its  statements  are  made  lightly,  or  on 
dubious  evidence.  The  writer  regrets  that  the  authenticity  nf  the  article,  (which  was  written  some  time 
since,)  cannot  be  verified  by  citing  the  authorities,  but  they  were  not  preserved  at  the  time,  and  are  not 
now  conveniently  accessible. 
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•cure  bis  mortal  lineam^its,  they  ascri- 
bed to  him  the  power  and  attributes  of 
a  God.  If  he  ever  gave  them  any  in- 
atroctioB  regarding  the  pure  worship  of 
the  Creator,  they  'lost  sight  of  it  wnen 
he  was  no  longer  present,  and  transfer- 
red their  gratitude  and  reverence  to 
sensible  images  representing  him  as 
rising  from  the  sea,  possessed  of  univer* 
sal  dominion,  producing  and  controllinff 
all  things  by  his  power.  They  viewed 
the  Ark  as  a  soddess,  the  common  mo- 
ther of  all  things,  the  companion  of 
Noah,  and  both — the  common  parents 
of  gods  and  m^. 

Immediately  after  the  separation  at 
Babel,  one  branch  of  the  descendants 
of  Ham  migrated  to  Egypt,  and  wor- 
shipped him  as  Osiris,  and  the  Ark 
•s  Isis.  Enshrining  Osiris  became  a 
ceremony  of  great  pomp  and  splendor. 
Twice  a  year,  a  personification  of 
Noah  or  Ham — or  C^nes  or  Thoth 
~for  he  had  many  appellations, 
was  placed  in  a  magnificent  ark, 
and  conveyed  through  the  streets, 
*'  amidst  the  shouts  of  adoring  multi- 
tudes." The  Egyptians  also  instituted 
leligious  rites  in  commemoration  of  his 
rescue  from  the  flood.  They  carried 
an  ark  in  triumphal  procession,  in  token 
of  '*  the  debarkation  of  the  patriarch," 
after  which  they  descended  into  the 
sea,  and  the  keepers  of  the  robes,  aided 
by  the  priests,  took  from  a  consecrated 
cnest  a  little  ark  of  gold,  into  which 
they  poured  clean  water,  and  proclaim- 
ed, with  loud  acclamations,  that  **  Osi- 
ns  was  safe." 

The  form  of  the  ark  was  also  a  fruit- 
ful source  of  objects  for  idolatrous  wor- 
ship. A  circular  crescent-shape  invest- 
ed objects  with  a  peculiar  sanctity; 
hence  the  worship  ot  the  moon,  and  of 
the  serpent,  for  his  circular  writhings. 
The  curved  horns  of  the  cow  and  bull, 
rendered  those  animals  sacred  to  Isis, 
and  objects  of  universal  homage.  In 
the  progress  of  time,  accidents  operating 
upon  the  imaginations  of  men,  enlarged 
their  catalogue  of  deities ;  and  from 
deeming  a  curve  or  an  image  a  symbol 
of  their  primary  objects,  they  consider-* 
ed  them  distinct  divinities,  and  estab- 
lished for  their  service  appropriate  rites. 

Thev  denominated  the  serpent,  Oub  ; 
and  after  his  deification,  Ob-El— the 
Serpent  God.  The  temples  erected  to 
his  worship  were  cylindrical,  and  were 
called  Ob-El-Es-Cfa,  or  Obelisk— ''A 


temple  for  the  radiant  serpent  God.'^ 
The  serpent  was  admired  for  his  Veen 
eye  and  curious  colors ;  and  was  also 
reverenced  as  a  symbol  of  defence,  be- 
cause anything  encircled  by  his  terrible 
folds  was  secure  from  external  assault. 

Another  branch  of  the  idolatrous  fa- 
mily of  Ham  may  be  traced  in  India, 
where  his  descendants  deified  him  in 
common  with  their  progenitor,  Noah. 
They  saw  no  sensible  object  bis  equal 
in  glory;  but  the  sun  approaching 
nearest  to  his  grandeur,  they  called 
that  luminary  **  Ham,  or  the  Sun,"  in 
honor  of  their  father,  and  soon  trans- 
ferred their  adorations  to  him,  as  the 
source  of  all  honor  and  happiness.  Ju- 
piter Ammon,  the  word  Jupiter  being 
an  addition  to  •*  Ham-On,"  or  "  Ham 
the  Sun,"  was  the  most  renowned  deity 
of  antiquity. 

From  this  followed  the  worship  of 
fire,  as  an  emanation  from  the  sun,  and 
the  temples  dedicated  to  the  sun  or  fire, 
were  denominated  Pi-Ur- Am- Ait — ^lite- 
rally. Pyramid ;  the  form  of  which  is 
deduced  from  the  figure  of  an  ascend- 
ingflame. 

The  element  which  sustained  the  ark 
was  another  object  of  adoration ;  and 
the  wanderers  from  Shinar  carried  the 
worship  of  water  to  Egypt  and  India, 
and  celebrated  divine  rites  to  the  Nile 
and  the  Ganges. — The  Hindoos  wor- 
sipped,  also,  many  objects  as  types  of 
the  ark ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  Ibis, 
an  aqndtic  bird,  because  it  sat  like  a  boat 
upon  the  water.  In  tracing  the  analogy 
of  languages,  it  appears  undoubted 
that  Boodha,  the  great  God  of  the  Hin- 
doos, is  derived  from  Boodh,  a  boat,  the 
ark  itself :  and  that  the  Woden  of  the 
Gbths,  the  Maheena  of  the  friendly 
Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean— the  Sia- 
mese Gautma,  and  the  Chinese  Foe, 
all  came  from  the  same  Chaldaic  origi- 
nal. 

The  Arkite  idolatry,  including  Osiris, 
Isis,  Apis,  Ibis,  and  everything  apper- 
taining to  the  deluge— the  Oophite,  or 
Serpent- worship,  and  the  Solar,  or  Fire- 
worship,  are  believed  to  be  the  three 
radical  fountains  from  whence  all  sys- 
tems of  mythology  had  their  origin. 

As  the  human  race  spread  gradually 
over  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
north  and  west  of  Europe,  divine  rites 
were  celebrated  for  the  patriarch,  under 
the  appellations  of  Xuth,  Thor,  Mer- 
curius,  and   Thuisco.    In  succeeding 
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ages  diflerent  nations  enlarged  or  modi- 
fied the  theories  which  had  been  hand- 
ed down,  adapting  them  to  their  own 
superstitions,  or  the  peculiar  tempera- 
ment of  individuals.  The  ferocious  and 
austere,  the  depraved  and  abandoned  of 
every  country,  suited  their  gods  to 
their  perverse,  or  their  polluted  imagi- 
nations. The  latter  practised  scanda- 
lous and  revolting  rites,  while  the  former 
wrought  up  their  horrid  mysteries  with 
cruel  ingenuity,  immolating  human  vic- 
tims upon  their  altars. 

The  mythology  of  the  Greeks  par- 
took of  their  genius  and  politeness.  In 
place  of  the  dark  and  gloomy  myste- 
ries of  the  Druids,  or  the  bloody  and 
fr^htful  rites  of  the  Asiatics,  or  the  bru- 
talizing ceremonies  of  E^pt  and  Ethi- 
opia, they  poured  out  bbations  to  the 
gods — invoked  their  clemency  and  pro- 
tection with  music,  poetry,  and  elo- 
quence, consecrating  the  choicest  ffifts, 
and  the  most  costly  productions  of  the 
arts  to  Apollo,  at  I)elphi,  and  Jupiter 
Olympias,  at  Elis. 

Ijut  in  the  idol-worship  of  every  age 
and  country,  while  some  touches  of  gra- 
titude are  apparent  towards  that  su- 
pernatural power  which  the  worship- 
pers contemplate  ;  whether  under  the 
Arkite  stupidity  of  Boodha  ;  the  hide- 
ous Oophite,  Ob-El-Ha  ;  the  more  ele- 
vated K>rm  of  Osiris ;  the  elegant  and 
sublime  images  of  Jupiter  and  Apollo, 
or  the  beautiful  representations  ol  Ve- 
nus and  Ceres,  all  felt  a  dread  and  ter- 
ror of  the  unknown  deity  which  they 
ignorantly  worshipped,  and  varied 
their  rites  according  to  their  impulses  of 
hope  or  fear. 

Through  all  tradition  and  history, 
families  and  countries,  retain  traces  to 
the  latest  posterity,  of  the  tempers, 
habits,  and  language  of  their  founders ; 
hence  the  polished,  poetical,  and  philo- 
sophical race  of  Hellenes,  among  the 
Greeks,  while  the  contemporary  Pelas- 
gii,  another  tribe  of  those  people,  inherit 
the  gloomy,  ferocious,  and  brutal  traits 
df  their  father,  Pelasgus. 


The  history  of  Rome  testifies,  through 
all  its  changes,  (until  the  subversion  of 
the  empire)  to  the  haughty  and  warlike 
character  of  Romulus,  and  the  arbitrary 
selfishness,  and  disregard  of  justice, 
which  marked  his  robber  followers. 
Scarcely  a  country  of  antiquity,  or  of 
modem  tiroes,  can  be  named,  but  some 
of  the  peculiarities  of  its  earliest  pro- 
genitors may  be  perceived  in  its  charac- 
ter, to  ts  latest  period.  So,  in  paying 
divine  honors,  the  sanctions  of  tradition 
preserved  the  outlines  of  the  original 
deity  ;  yet  religious  rites  became  cruel 
and  sanguinary,  where  the  votaries  de- 
precated the  judgments  of  gods,  whom 
they  deemed  barbarous,  like  themselves : 
while  with  more  amiable  and  polished 
people,  a  naiad  in  every  rill  was  an 
object  of  adoration — the  trees  concealed 
dryads  and  wood-nymphs,  emanations 
from  the  deity — ^the  stars,  and  the  hosts 
of  heaven  'were  invoked  to  over- 
rule the  condition  of  men  and  prosper 
their  concerns. 

The  endless  catalogue  of  idols,  and 
the  confused  and  mingled  rites  discover- 
ed in  distant  countries,  and  in  successive 
ages,  partake,  in  difierent  degrees,  of  all 
the  original  objects  and  modes  of  Pagan 
worship.  The  ceremonies  which  pri- 
marily appertained  to  distinct  deities, 
are  blended  in  the  wildest  disorder ;  and 
to  them  are  superadded  unnatural  and 
shocking  observances,  the  ofisprin^  of 
the  most  perverse  and  horrible  imagina- 
tions. These  prove  the  worthlessness 
of  heathen  worship,  and  attest  the  ver- 
ity of  that  revelation,  which  declares 
the  being  of  one,  holy,  omniscient  God, 
whose  immutable  character  and  attri- 
butes are  power,  wisdom,  justice,  truth, 
benevolence,  and  mercy,  which  having 
brought  **  Hfe  and  immortality  to  light," 
dispels  the  darkness  which  shrouded 
the  heathen,  and  points  to  the  glorious 
and  joyful  elevation  of  immortality — 
Eternity  and  Heaven. 
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REASONS  WHY  THE  ASPECT  OF  SOCIETY  IN  ENGLAND  AND 
THE  UNITED  STATES  MUST  BE  RADICALLY  AND  PERMA- 
NENTLY DIFFERENT. 


We  must  unavoidably  form  an  incor- 
rect judgment  upon  the  general  aspect 
of  English  and  American  society,  un- 
less we  know  the  reasons  which  cause 
a  difference  in  their  respective  customs, 
habits,  and  manners.  A  transient  ob- 
server, no  matter  how  great  his  ge- 
nius, how  classic  his  pen,  how  brilliant 
his  imagination,  hastening  through  a 
foreign  country,  with  no  standard  on 
his  mind  but  that  of  his  own  nation, 
lays  hold  of  things  at  random,  as  they 
are  presented  to  his  view,  and  without 
any  clear  conception  of  their  fitness, 
and  without  tracing  the  effect  to  the 
cause,  is  apt  to  condemn  and  ridicule 
what  he  does  not  comprehend.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  place  the  subject  in  such  a 
clear  point  of  view,  that  every  En- 
glishman may  feel  that  he  is  right  in 
believing,  that  there  is  no  government 
in  the  world  so  wisely  adapted  to  pro- 
mote his  interests  and  secure  his  hap- 
piness as  his  own;  and  every  American 
that  there  is  no  government  so  well 
calculated  to  guard  his  tiberty,  secure 
his  rights,  and  consolidate  his  happi- 
ness as  the  one  of  his  choice ;  and  that 
consequently  the  manners,  habits,  and 
customs  of  each  are  just  such  as  natu- 
rally flow  from  the  respective  systems 
of  government,  and  although  diverging 
in  contrary  dir^tions  from  a  common 
centre,  show,  nevertheless,  an  equal 
justness  and  fitness.  There  is  no  solid 
ground  for  condemnation,  still  less  for 
ridicule;  and,  therefore,  he  who  sets 
himself  up  as  judge  and  arbiter,  and 
shapes  his  decrees  by  the  exclusive 
standard  of  his  own  countir,  places 
himself  in  a  false  position,  and  deserves 
the  humiliation  of  seeing  his  judgment 
overruled.  These  two  fundamental 
principles  being  settled,v  all  the  differ- 
ences of  national  character  will  be  re- 
cognized as  exactly  appropriate  to  the 
83r8tem  to  which  they  belong,  and  cannot 
be  removed  or  taken  down  without 
destroying  the  frame-work  of  society 
and  dissolving  its  elementary  principles. 

If  we  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the 


general  state  of  society  in  England, 
and  then  advert  to  that  of  our  own 
country,  perhaps  we  shall  best  compass 
the  end  at  which  we  aim,  illustrate 
our  views  by  facts  and  the  light  of  con- 
trast, and  bring  out  the  characteristic 
features  of  both. 

In  England  the  feudal  system,  that 
tremendous  military  power,  which, 
with  a  rod  of  iron,  reduced  the  British 
nation  to  a  vast  army,  and  held  the 
population  in  the  most  inexorable  bond- 
age, is  abolished.  But  the  spirit  oi 
that  system  in  aU  its  most  essential 
proportions  as  they  bear  upon  modem 
society,  still  remains  in  full  vigor.  In- 
deed, the  various  classes  of  the  com- 
munity are  more  distinctly  marked  off, 
and  each  assigned  to  its  specific  rank, 
now,  dian  they  were  under  the  feudal 
system  itself. 

In  those  remote  ages  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  England  were  absolute  slaves 
captured  in  war,  sold  as  bondsmen,  in- 
capable of  holding  any  property,  sub- 
ject to  the  entire  control  of  the  barons 
in  peace  or  war,  and  transferable  with 
the  soil,  precisely  in  the  same  manner 
that  Africans,  or  any  other  slaves,  are 
at  the  present  day.  But  interesting  as 
this  subject  is,  and  bearing  directly 
upon  the  point  in  hand,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  trace  it  through  its  succes- 
sive meliorations,  from  its  introduction 
into  England  by  William  the  Con- 
queror to  its  final  abrogation  atRunny- 
mede.  A  reference  to  it  only,  as  con- 
stituting the  basis  on  which  the  whole 
structure  of  English  society  rests,  and 
as  affording  a  clue  for  the  development 
of  many  traits  of  character  and  habits 
of  Kfe  which  would  otherwise  appear 
to  an  American  singularly  absurd  and 
incongruous,  will  be  sufficient.  But 
our  attention  may  well  be  directed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  spirit  of  the 
feudal  system,  entwining  itself  around 
every  branch  of  society,  and  holding 
in  one  compact  body  the  component 
parts  of  a  mighty  nation. 

The  hereditary  claims  of  birth,  the 
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deference  paid  by  eveiy  subject  to  his 
superior  iu  rank,  and  die  promptitude 
with  which  he  takes  and  occupies  his 
appropriate  station  in  the  genera]  sys- 
tem, all  flow  from  the  spirit  of  feudal- 
ism, and  are  perfectly  agreeable  to  the 
mind,  and  congenial  with  the  feehngs 
of  an  Englishman.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived that  rank  is  not  confined  to  the 
Bobili^.  Every  individual  in  the  eoo- 
pire  holds  rank-^is  a  peer  in  hia  own 
circle — and  just  aa  tenacioua  to  main^ 
tain  it  as  if  he  sat  upon  the  throne. 

The  crown,  aa  head  of  the  mon- 
archy, and  conservator  of  the  Church* 
the  centre  of  power,  the  source  of 
emoluBMnt,  and  the  arbiter  of  honor- 
able distJDctioai  necessarily  claims  the 
$r8t  and  only  rank  without  a  peer. — 
Te  be  alienated  from  the  crown  is  to 
be  aa  outlaw.  In  the  eyes  oi  an  En- 
glishman, everything  that  is  great  and 
glorioaa,  and  venerable,  clusters  around 
(he  name  of  majesty. 

The  hereditary  nobility  of  the  coun- 
try, the  great  landed  proprietors  of  the 
kingdom,  sharing  in  the  administration 
of  government,  and  consequently  the 
mo9t  prominentdefenders  of  the  throne, 
stand  next  in  rank. 

The  legal  professkui,  whence  recruits 
are  most  usually  drawn  to  strengthen 
and  invigorate  the  power  of  the  nobility, 
and  to  supply  the  defects  of  time  and 
imbecility,  may  be  considered,  in  con- 
junctioa  with  the  Church  establishment, 
as  hokling  the  third  rank  in  the  state. 

The  army,  navy,  and  literary  classes 
thefourdi. 

The  merchants  and  bankers  the  fifth. 

The  manufacturers  the  sixth. 

The  warehouaemen  and  wholesale 
dealers  the  seventh. 

The  shopkeepers,  retail  dealers,  and 
brokers  the  eighth. 

The  mechanics  and  master  trades- 
men the  ninth- 

The  laborers,  (agricultural,  roanu- 
iacturing,  and  all  other  descriptions,) 
the  tenth. 

These  are  the  general  divisions  of 
English  society,  with  shades  of  differ- 
euoe  and  occasional  intermingling  of 
contiguous  classes,  as  they  exist  at  the 
present  time  in  Great  Britain,  and,  with 
some  local  distinctions,  over  the  &oe  <^ 
Europe. 

Ail  these  distinctive  grades  of  soci- 
ety, walled  off,  the  one  m>m  the  other, 
by  common  consent,  aro  recognis&ed  in 


daily  intercourse,  and  are  more  fully 
and  more  mechanically  organized  than 
they  were  when  the  feudal  system 
bore  its  intolerably  oppressive  hand 
upon  the  populatbn  oi  the  country. 
Those  accustomed  to  this  aristocratical 
state  of  society  feel  it  neither  grievous 
nor  degradmg  to  yield  snbmissibn  to 
those  above,  seeing  they  receive  the 
same  homage  from  all  below  them. 

Having  pointed  out  this  general  clesb- 
sification  as  nearly  as  practicable  with- 
out pretending  to  perfect  accuracy,  but 
sufficiently  near  for  our  purpose,  we 
may  direct  our  attention  to  its  conse- 
quences. 

It  is  true,  no  class  is  confined  to  its 
appropriate  orbit  by  any  physical  force, 
but  there  is  a  moral  influence,  ten  thou- 
sand times  stronger,  that  never  ceasea 
to  act,  which  binds  the  system  in  one 
compact  indissoluble  union. 

Bom,  educated,  and  marshalled  under 
such  an  influence,  Americana  cannot  be 
surprised  that  Britons  regard  king, 
lords,  and  commons  as  the  perfection 
of  government,  and  that  they  proudly 
sustain  it,  individually  and  collectively, 
as  the  only  form  worthy  of  their  sup- 
port. 0£  course  they  must  look  upon 
every  other  form  as  weak  and  defective, 
incapable  of  upholding  and  defending 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  legitimate  object  of  their 
ridicule  and  contempt. 

Under  the  active  influence  of  such  a 
system,  without  the  practical  means  of 
judging  of  the  effects  of  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  and  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating the  advantages  of  a  delegated 
authority,  is  it  not  just  and  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  government  of 
England  is  better  adapted  to  the  taste, 
humor,  and  affections  of  Englishmen 
than  any  other  ?  A  free  representative 
government,  like  our  own,  cannot  exist 
in  England,  and  never  did  exist,  nor 
in  any  part  of  Europe  to  any  consider- 
able extent.  The  middle  and  subordi- 
nate classes  of  society  have  precbely 
the  same  feelings  of  attachment  to 
their  government  and  to  the  respective 
ranks  in  which  they  move,  as  their  su- 
periors. The  face  of  society,  under 
the  rule  of  such  a  system,  must,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  take  its  general 
features  from  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
community,  and  not  at  all  from  the 
humbler  walks  of  life.    The  compari- 
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•on,  tberefore,  when  made  in  reference 
to  onr  own  country  utterly  fails.  There 
are  no  points  of  similarity.  The  same 
standai^  of  measurement  cannot  apply 
to  monarchial  and  republican  manners, 
and  the  error  lies  in  attempting  to 
combine  principies  which  have  no  affin- 
ity. I  do  not  make  these  remarks  with 
a  Tiew  of  derogating  in  the  slightest  de- 
cree from  that  reciprocal  homage  due 
from  one  British  subject  to  another, 
but  to  show  the  inconsistency, of  that 
acrimonious  spirit  too  often  manifested 
upon  bo&  sides  of  the  water,  the 
working  of  a  system  fandBmentally 
different  from  our  own,  and  the  influ- 
ence which  that  system  must  hsTe 
upon  the  mind  and  character  ef  indi- 
▼iduals,  and  of  consequence  upon  the 
aspect  of  society. 

rio  person  in  England,  below  the 
rank  of  a  peer,  presumes  to  hold  fa- 
miliar intercourse  with  a  peer;  it  would 
be  to  carry  war  into  the  entrenched 
camp  of  the  most  privileged  order,  and 
to  break  down  the  barriers  of  aristo- 
cratic socieQr.  I  remember  a  case  ia 
point  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago 
m  the  neighborhood  of  London.  A 
friend  of  mine,  a  mercantile  gentle- 
roan,  and  a  bank  director,  invited  a  co- 
director,  who  happened  to  be  a  baron, 
to  dine  with  him.  He  accepted  the  in- 
ritadon.  When  dinner  ^as  announced, 
my  friend  reserved  for  the  baron  the 
honor  of  handing  his  own  lady  to  the 
dining  room.  To  his  signal  roorti^ca- 
tion,  the  honor  was  declmed,  upon  the 
ground  that  she  was  not  a  titled  lady^ 
and  the  baron  had  the  honor  of  walk- 
inginto  the  dining  room  by  himself. 

The  baron  acted  agreeably  to  the 
etiquette  of  court.  But  as  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  dine  with  a  commoner, 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  he 
acted  agreeably  to  the  etiouette  of  a 
gentleman.  At  all  events  the  incident 
serves  to  illustrate  my  views  of  the 
distinction  of  rank,  and  to  show  the 
pertinacity  with  which  that  distinction 
Is  maintained.  My  friend,  himself, 
wouM  not  accept  an  inritation  to  dine 
with  a  tradesman,  nor  would  he,  under 
any  circumstances,  inrite  a  tradesman 
to  dine  with  him.  In  fact,  he  dare 
not.  The  customs  of  the  country  will 
not  admit  of  it.  Were  he  to  make 
such  an  assault  upon  the  spirit  of  feu- 
dalism *  and  the  etiquette  of  his  rank, 
all  his  friends,  of  equal  standing,  would 


forsake  him.  They  would  consider 
themselves  insulted,  and  would  decline 
a  future  invitation. 

The  same  principle  of  exclusion  runs 
through  all  the  various  ranks  1  have 
specified.  I  do  not  mean  with  an  un- 
deviating  uniformity  never  to  be  de- 
parted fh)m,  but  as  a  general  rule  by 
which  English  society  is  governed. 

Upon  national  festivals,  as  Christ- 
mas, or  any  other  gala  day,  it  ia  com* 
mon  for  the  lords  ef  the  soil  to  invite 
their  tenants,  the  wealthy  merch- 
ants, bankers,  and  manufacturers,  their 
clerks  and  servants,  to  their  festive 
halls ;  but  they  dine  in  the  kitchen  or 
some*  ether  equallT  apj^priate  apart'- 
ment-^eldom  witn  their  host. 

There  is  not  a  man  in  England  who 
is  not  aristoeratical  in  feelings  towards 
all  below  him.    It  is  an  impossibility 
that  it  should  be  otherwise,  and  any 
pretence  to  the  contrary  is  sheer  de- 
ception.    Hence,  you  will  perceive, 
that  the  scattered  fragments  of  the 
foudal  system  still  float  upon  the  cur- 
rent of  society,  and  carry  with  them 
the  most  ample  testimony  of  the  origi* 
nal  wreck.    It  is  upon  this  principle 
that  one  can  easily  account  for  the  flre 
of  DidignatioB  which   blazed   in  the 
bosom  of  the  author  of  *«  American 
Notes,'*  whose  name  it  is  well  enough 
to  forget,  and  made  him  ashamed  to 
acknowledge    hw    own    countrymen 
whom  he  happened  to  meet  in  hia 
jooroey  from  Philadelphia  to  Washing- 
ton.   He  speaks  of  their  having  settled 
in  America-^f  their  gross  wid  bar^ 
barous  frmiliarity  of  daring  to  addresa 
him  by  way  of  question  and  answer, 
and  of  demeaning  themselves  as  if  they 
were  his  equals.    Here  one  sees  the 
feudal  spirit  developed  in  all  the  bril- 
Uancy  of  its  native  hues,  emanating,  it 
must  be  admitted,   from  a  very  sub- 
ordinate  cast,  but,  nevertheless,  just 
as  strong  and  unbending  as  if  he  were 
born  to  commend.    All  that  rampani 
self-estiraa^n,  engraved  upon  the  bone 
and  nursed  in  the  flesh,  broke  from  iU 
moorings  the  moment  he  met  with 
those  from  whom  he  expected  rever* 
ence  and  submission,  and  which  fi'onei 
the  same  family  feeling  would  undoubt* 
edly  have  been  rendered  in  their  owa 
country.     But   they  had    resided  ia 
America  a  sufficient  length  ^  time  to 
neutralize  their  national  sympathies.— 
They  were  not  themselves  aware  of  the 
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slightest  rudeness.  They  may  haTe 
been  landed  proprietors,  cultivating 
their  own  farms,  independent  in  their 
circumstances,  judging  of  mankind  by 
their  moral  worth  and  personal  excel- 
lence, and  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the 
author,  nay,  perhaps,  of  two,  the  better 
man.  In  them  the  spirit  of  feudalism 
had  evaporated.  In  the  author  it  still 
held  sovereign  sway.  He  brought  his 
monarchial  pack  with  him,  and  had  not 
discernment  enough  to  discover  that  he 
had  strayed  from  the  market. 

Lady  Montague,  writing  from  Vi- 
enna to  her  friends  in  England,  notices 
the  fastidious  manner  in  which  points 
of  rank  were  maintained  at  the  Aus- 
trian court.  In  the  narrow  streets  of 
tiiat  capital,  where  it  was  impossible 
to  pass  each  other,  two  coaches  driving 
in  opposite  directions  met;  each  of  the 
ladies  in  the  two  coaches  claimed  .the 
prerogative  of  rank,  and  consequently 
each  refused  to  back  out  and  give  place 
to  the  other.  There  they  sat  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  resolved  to 
continue  sitting  rather  than  give  up  the 
point  of  precedence,  until  death  should 
step  in  and  settle  the  controversy. 

In  order  to  clear  the  street,  encum- 
bered with  two  such  loads  of  dignity, 
the  emperor  sent  his  guards  to  part 
them.  The  ladies,  however,  refused 
to  move  an  inch,  until  the  ingenious 
expedient  was  hit  upon  of  taking  them 
both  out  of  their  carriages  at  the  same 
time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  and 
conveying  them  away  in  chairs.  Thus 
the  honor  and  rank  of  both  were  most 
signally  vindicated.  The  passion  for 
order  is  so  omnipotent,  especially  among 
the  ladies,  that  they  mourn  upon  the 
death  of  their  husbands,  and  are  ready 
to  break  their  hearts  out  of  pure  grief, 
because  that  fatal  event  puts  an  end  to 
their  r.ink. 

The  moral  influence  of  the  various 
co-existing  and  yet  mutually  indepen- 
dent ranks  of  the  social  condition  of 
England  is  inconceivably  great  and  pow- 
erful. The  idea  of  reverence  for  rank, 
irrespective  of  personal  merit,  descends 
from  the  crown  to  the  lowest  stratum 
of  society.  Wealth  in  all  countries 
carries  a  modified  influence,  but  is  no 

Sound  for  the  distinction  of  order. — 
ne  of  the  most  remarkable  features 
in  this  arbitrary  system — arbitrary  in 
our  republican  view  of  the  subject,  is 
the  fact,  that  the  custom  of  ages  has 


made  subserviency  as  much  a  universal 
law  as  if  it  were  sanctioned  by  legisla- 
tive acts.  I  am  quite  aware  that  it  is  a 
common  and  a  fashionable  thing  for  my 
countrymen  to  attribute  the  thoughtful- 
ness  and  reserve  and  distance  observ- 
able in  the  English  character  to  pride 
and  haughtiness.  Nothing  can  be  more 
erroneous.  It  is  a  part  of  the  system* 
The  manners  of  the  people  are  the 
natural  and  necessary  result  of  the  form 
of  government  under  which  they  live. 
From  the  remarks  already  suggested, 
it  must  be  evident  that  the  very  exis- 
tence of  the  ruling  principle  of  aristo- 
cracy depends  upon  the  exclusivendss 
of  rank  and  class ;  and  the  strict  main- 
tenance of  that  principle  resolves  itself 
into  a  moral  and  civil  duty,  and  is  no 
evidence  of  pride  or  haughtiness,  not- 
withstanding it  has  all  the  appearance 
of  being  both,  in  the  view  of  one  who 
has  not  been  taught  to  see  the  reason 
why  it  is  necessary. 

Undoubtedly  that  kind  of  demeanor 
in  a  republican  would  justly  be  con- 
sidered as  undeniable  evidence  of  the 
highest  arrogance  and  supercilious 
bearing,  for  just  the  same  reason  in  its 
inverse  application,  that  he  has  no  ex- 
clusive rank  to  sustain  by  the  require- 
ments of  the  society  in  which  he  moves, 
and  no  inferior  artificial  ranks  against 
whose  encroachments  he  is  bound  to 
guard. 

Whether  or  no  such  a  system  is  de- 
sirable in  the  abstract  is  not  the  ques- 
tion we  are  considering,  but  whether 
it  be  consistent  with  the  civil  rights, 
habits,  and  enjoyments  of  those  who 
choose  to  live  under  its  sway,  and  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  only  one  suited  to  their 
social  wants  and  national  happiness. 

Surely  there  need  be  no  more  pride 
and  arrogance  in  an  aristocrat  maintain- 
ing aristocracy  than  there  is  in  a  repub- 
lican maintaining  republicanism.  The 
thing  is  the  same,  working  through 
different  channels,  and  combining  with 
different  elements.  1  do  not  suppose 
there  is  one  whit  of  difference  in  refer- 
ence to  the  nature  of  pride  in  the  whole 
human  family ;  but  the  forms  of  society, 
the  course  of  education,  and  the  moral 
discipline  of  all  kinds  of  religion,  give 
different  directions  to  its  current,  as  it 
sweeps  along  within  more  contracted 
or  more  extended  embankments. 

The  moral  discipline  of  aristocracy 
is  an  every-day  afifair,  and  plies  itself 
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upon  every  indmdual  in  the  state ;  so 
that  the  strangest  of  all  thin^  would 
be  that  of  being  jostled  out  of  ois  rank 
and  brought  to  a  level  of  equality  with 
one  beneath  him.  That  would  be  a 
degradation — an  exilement  from  every- 
thing held  most  dear,  a  stripping  off 
and  wrenchins  away  the  golden  liga- 
tures that  bind  him  to  the  social  com- 
pact. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the 
service  and  voluntary  discipline  of  aris- 
tocracy are  regarded  by  Englishmen 
as  such  extraordinary  privileges,  that 
no  charms  of  popular  allurement,  no 
promise  of  equalized  greatness,  and  no 
hopes  of  public  plunder,  will  ever  in- 
duce them  to  relinquish.  The  govern- 
ment is  exactly  suited  to  the  people, 
and  the  people  to  the  government. — 
The  wheels  move  with  singular  har- 
mony, without  forcing  the  will  of  the 
subject,  impairing  his  liberty,  or  en- 
dangering the  public  security.  No 
marvel  then  that  a  nation,  thus  charm- 
ed with  royalty,  and  attached  to  all  its 
details,  always  rises  instinctively  as  one 
man  at  the  thrilling  melody  of  *'  God 
save  the  King." 

Every  sensible  man  condemns  a  ma- 
lignant and  acrimonious  spririt,  because 
it  betrays  a  want  of  benevolence  and 
of  that  delicate  sensibility  of  Christian 
principles  which  ought  to  lead  the  mind 
to  make  another's  woes  or  another's 
wrongs,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  its 
own.  We  justly  complain  of  the  taunt- 
ing, vituperative  and  contemptuous  spirit 
which  breathes  in  European  publica- 
tions, and  which  comes  to  our  shores 
floating  upon  every  breeze.  **  The  Model 
Republic*'  is  the  target  of  ridicule ; — the 
manners  of  the  people,  the  peculiarities 
of  our  institutions,  and  even  universal 


religions  to'leration,  are  fruitful  topics 
for  untempered  wit  and  sarcastic  de- 
clamation. But  whilst  we  see  and  feel 
all  this,  it  may  be  well  to  consider 
whether  we,  ourselves,  are  entirely 
exempt  from  the  indulgence  of  the  same 
censorious  spirit  which  we  so  promptly 
condemn  in  others. 

We  choose  a  republican  form  of 
government,  and  demand  what  right 
have  other  nations  to  interfere  with 
that  choice  ?— to  launch,  with  an  un- 
scrupubus  hand,  their  envenomed  ar- 
rows from  the  quiver  of  wit  and  ridi- 
cule against  institutions  of  which  they 
have  at  best  but  a  theoretic  knowledge? 

England  chooses  a  monarchy,  and 
what  occasion  have  we  to  object  to  that 
choice,  and  to  storm  the  fortress  of  her 
aristocracy  with  congressional  artillery, 
because  incompatible  with  our  notions 
of  a  wise  and  popular  government  ? — 
So  long  as  we  are  satisfied  with  our 
choice  of  system,  ought  we  not  to  al- 
low other  nations  to  be  satisfied  with 
theirs?  The  mutual  asperity  which 
pervades  the  public  mind,  and  disturbs 
the  tranquillity  of  society,  on  the  ground 
of  a  difference  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment and  its  consequences,  discovers  a 
dbeased  intellect,  and  must  result  in 
reciprocal  alienation  and  the  blotting 
out  of  every  particle  of  Christian  bene- 
volence and  amiable  sentiment.  The 
only  good  point  of  humanity  which 
survives  **the  loss  of  Paradise,"  and 
the  richest  fragment  of  that  blissful 
state,  is  sacrificed. 

In  my  next  communication  I  purpose 
to  take  a  short  view  of  the  aspect  of 
society  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
show  why  the  manners  of  the  people 
are  and  ought  to  be  essentially  different 
from  those  of  a  monarchy. 
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•*  CMbM  iMM  M  tiMp*  «ek«tott  tout  Ic  Ui  4b  f  JB«- 

For  an  hour  I  have  been  endeavor- 
ing, without  success,  to  make  out  the 
meaning  of  this  passage  —which  I  find 
in  a  French  translation  of  Lady  Mor- 
gan's **  Letters  on  Italy."  I  could  not 
conceive  how  or  why  all  the  com  of 
Europe  should  have  been  bought,  or 
what  com,  in  any  shape,  had  to  do 
with  the  matter  at  issue.  Procurbff 
the  original  work,  afker  some  trouble,  I 
read  that  **  the  Genoese,  at  this  period, 
bought  the  «oom  of  all  Europe  by,"  etc., 
etc.  Now,  here  the  translator  is  by  no 
means  so  much  in  fault  as  Lady  Mor- 
gan, who  is  too  prone  to  commit  sin 
with  the  verbum  inaoUns,  I  can  see  no 
force,  here,  in  the  unusuality  of 
**  haught,^*  as  appUed  to  scorn — (al- 
though there  are  cases  in  which  the 
expression  would  be  very  appropriate) 
— and  cannot  condemn  the  Frenchman 
for  supposing  the  s  a  superfluity  and  a 
mbprmt. 

There  is  a  douhU  entendre  in  the  old 
adage  about  Truth  in  a  Well;  but, 
taking  the  profunditjf  oi  Trath  as  at 
least  one  of  the  meanings — ^understand- 
ing it  to  be  implied  that  correct  ideas  on 
any  topic  are  to  be  fiahed  up  only  from 
great  depths,  and  that  to  have  common 
sense  it  is  necessary  to  be  abysmal—- 
this  being  taken  as  the  moral  of  the  ad- 
age, I  have  my  objections  on  the  spot. 
The  profundity  of  which  so  much  is 
said,  lies  more  frequently  in  the  places 
where  we  seek  Truth  than  in  those 
where  we  find  her.  Just  as  the  mude- 
rately-sized  shop-signs  are  better  adapt- 
ed to  their  object  than  those  which  are 
Brobdignagian,80,  in  at  least  three  cases 
out  of  seven,  is  a  fact  (but  especially  a 
reason)  overlooked  solely  on  account  of 
being  excessively  obvious.  It  is  almost 
impossible,  too,  to  see  a  thing  that  lies 
immediately  beneath  one's  nose. 

I  may  be  wrong — and  no  doubt  I  am 


— <till  it  is  a  fancy  of  mine  that  much 
of  what  people  call  profundity  has  been 
fairly  thrown  away  on  that  ever-recur- 
rinff  topic,  the  decline  of  the  drama. 

Were  the  question  demand*^  of  me 
— *'  Why  has  the  drama  declined  ?"  my 
answer  should  be*-**  It  has  not ;  if  has 
only  been  left  out  of  sight  by  every 
thing  else."  The  dramatic  art,  more 
than  any  other,  b  essentially  imitative, 
and  thus  engenders  and  keeps  alive  in 
its  votaries  the  imitative  propensiw,  as 
well  as  the  imitative  power.  Hence 
one  drama  is  apt  to  be  fashioned  too 
nearly  after  another— >the  dramatist  of 
to-day  is  prone  to  step  too  closely  in 
the  foot-prints  of  the  dramatist  of  yes- 
terday. In  a  word  there  is  less  origi- 
nality— ^less  independence— less  thought 
— ^less  reference  to  principles— less  ef- 
fort to  keep  up  with  the  general  move- 
ment of  the  time — more  supineness— 
more  bullet-headedness — more  raiyLand 
arrant  conventionality  in  the  drama  than 
in  any  other  single  thin^  in  existence 
which  aspires  to  the  dignity  of  ArL 
This  spirit  of  imitation,  developed  in 
adherence  to  old,  and  therefore  to  un- 
couth models,  has  not,  indeed,  caused 
the  drama  to  **  decline,"  but  has  over- 
thrown it  by  not  permitting  it  to  soar. 
While  every  other  art*  has  kept  pace 
with  the  thinking  and  improving  spirit 
of  the  age,  it  alone  has  remained  sta- 
tionary, prating  about  ^schylus  and 
the  Cnorus,  or  mouthing  Euphuism  be- 
cause **  the  Old  English  masters"  have 
thought  proper  to  mouth  it  before.  Let 
us  imagine  Bulwer  to-day  presenting 
us  a  novel  after  the  model  of  the  old 
novelists,  or  as  nearly  on  their  plan  as 
**  The  Hunchback"  is  on  the  plan  of 
"  Ferrex  and  Porrex  :" — let  him  write 
us  a  **  Grand  Cyrus,"  and  what  should 
we  do  with  it,  and  what  should  we 
think  of  its  inditer?  And  yet  this 
**  Grand  Cyrus"  was  a  Very  admirable 
work  in  its  day. 

The  fact  is,  the  drama  is  not  now 


'  Seulptore,  parh^M,  exeepUd. 
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sapported,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
does  not  deserve  support.  We  must 
bam  or  bnry  the  old  models.  We 
need  ArU  as  Art  is  now  bcginninff  to  be 
understood : — tbat  is  to  say,  in  place  of 
absurd  conventionalities  we  demand 
fninciples  founded  in  Nature  and  in 
common  sense.  The  common  sense 
even  of  the  ooob,  can  no  longer  be  af- 
fronted, nieht  after  night,  with  impuni- 
ty. If,  lor  example,  a  play-wright 
will  persist  in  making  a  hero  deliver  on 
the  stage  a  soliloquy  such  as  was  solilo- 
(juized  by  no  human  being  in  ordinary 
life — ranting  transcendentalism  at  the 
audience  as  nothing  conceivable  ever 
before  ranted,  shortofaPiankitank  can- 
didate for  Congress — splitting  the  ears 
of  the  house  and  endangering  the  lives 
of  the  orchestra,  the  while  that  a  confi- 
dential friend  who  holds  him  by  the 
shoulder  is  supposed  not  to  hear  a  syl- 
lable of  all  that  is  said  : — ^if  the  play- 
wright, I  say,  will  persist  in  perpetra- 
ting these  atrocities,  and  a  hundred 
worse,  for  no  better  reaoon  than  that 
there  were  people  simple  enough  to 
perpetrate  them  five  hundred  years 
ago— if  he  mil  do  this,  and  will  not  do 
anything  else  to  the  end  of  time — what 
right  has  he,  Idemand,to  look  any  hon- 
est man  in  the  face,  and  talk  to  him 
about  what  he  calls  **  the  decline  of  the 
drama  ?" 


"7^  Aiphadelphia  Tocsin  r*--- 
(PhoBbus,  what  a  name  to  fill  the  sound- 
ing trump  of  fature  fame !)  and  **  de- 
Toted  to  the  interest  of  the  laboring 
classes  !" — by  which,  I  presume,  are 
intended  the  classes  who  have  to  pro- 
nounce, every  morning,  the  great  appel- 
lation of  the  paper  itself.  Such  a  work 
should  not  want  editors,  and  according- 
ly we  are  informed  that  it  has  eight. 
What  on  earth  is  the  meaning  of  Aiph- 
adelphia ?  Is  the  »*  Aiphadelphia  Toc- 
«m"  the  tocsin  of  the  citv  of  the  double 
A's  ? — if  so,  the  idea  is  too  easily  slip- 
]>ed  into  that  of  the  A  double  S. 

I  fully  agree  with  Simms  (W.  Gil- 
more)  that  the  Proven9al  troubadour 
had,  in  his  melodious  vocabulaiy,  no 
title  more  appropriate  than  the  Cuban 
H  Areytos'*  for  a  collection  of  tender  or 
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passionate    songs^^uch  as  we    haine 
herc.f 

Passages  such  as  this  are  worthy  of 
the  author  of  **  Martin  Faber :" — 

Boft,  O  bow  softly  sleepbg, 
Shadowed  by  beauty,  she  liea— 

Dreams  as  of  rapture  creepingt 
Smile  by  smile,  orer  her  eyes. 

And  this,  in  reference  to  a  ship  be- 
calmed, is  natural  and  forcible  : 

A  world,  from  all  the  world  apart, 

Chained  idly  on  the  sea ! 
How  droops  the  eye — how  sinks  (he  heart, 

Vain  wishing^  to  be  free ! 
How  dread  the  fear  that  fills  the  thoaght. 

That  winds  may  never  rise 
To  tcafl  us  from  this  tcearv  tpoi 

Beneath  these  burning  snies  ! 

This  again  is  exceedingly  spirited : — 

Now  are  the  winds  aboat  as  in  their  glee, 

Tossing  the  slender  tree  ; 
Whirling  the  sands  abont  his  forioas  car 

March  cometh  from  afar, 
Breaks  the  sealed  magio  of  M  Winter's 
dreams 

And  rends  his  glassy  streams. 

By  the  way,  how  happens  it,  in  the 
melodious  stanza  which  follows,  (taken 
from  an  **  Indian  Serenade")  that  the 
sonorous  Samana  has  been  set  aside  for 
the  far  less  musical  and  less  effective 
Bonita  ? 

'Tis  the  wail  for  life  they  waken 

By  Bonita*s  sUter  shore — 
With  the  tempest  it  is  shaken :~ 
The  wide  ocean  is  in  motion. 

And  the  song  is  heard  no  more. 

When  in  the  mouth  of  Vasco  Nunez, 
in  "  The  Damsel  of  Darien"  (its  au- 
thor's least  meritorious  novel,  by  the 
bye)  the  like  originally  ran. 

By  Samana's  yielding  shore. 

Sounding  shore  would  have  been 
still  better.  Altogether  I  prefer  this 
"  Indian  Serenade*'  to  any  of  Mr. 
Simms'  poems. 

These  and  other  imitations,  however, 
are  but  the  inevitable  sins  of  the  youth 
of  genius — ^which  invariably  begins  its 
career  by  imitation — an  imitation,  never- 
theless, interspersed  with  vivid  origin- 
ality.   I  think  I  have  before  observed 


*  Title  of  a  new  joamal  pablished  at  Aiphadelphia,  liioUgao. 
t  **  Ayretos,  or  Soup  of  the  South.'' 
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that,  in  letters,  a  copyist  is»  as  a  general 
rule,  by  no  means  necessarily  unoriginal, 
except  at  the  exact  points  of  the  copy. 
Mr.  Simms  is,  beyond  doubt,  one  of  our 
most  original  writers. 

It  is  really  difficult  to  conceive  what 
must  have  been  the  morbidity  of  the 
German  iqtellect,  or  taste,  when  it  not 
only  tolerated  but  truly  admired  and 
enthusiastically  applauded  such  an 
affair  as  **  The  Sorrows  of  Werter." 
The  Oerman  approbation  was,  clearly, 
in  good  faith : — as  for  our  own,  or  that 
of  the  English,  it  was  the  quintessence 
of  affectation.  Yet  we  did  our  best,  as 
in  duty  bound,  to  work  ourselves  up 
into  the  fitting  mood.  The  title,  by  the 
way,  is  mistranslated : — Lieden  does 
not  mean  Sorrows  but  Sufferings. 

The  works  of  Christopher  Pease 
Cranch  are  slightly  tinged  with  the 
spirit  of  mixed  Puritanism,  utilitarian- 
ism, and  transcendentalism,  which 
seems  to  form  the  poetical  atmosphere 
of  Massachusetts — but,  dismissing  this 
one  sin,  are  among  the  trtust  of  Ameri- 
can poetry.  I  know  nothing  finer  of 
its  kind  (and  that  kind  is  a  most  com- 
prehensive one)  than  one  of  his  shorter 
pieces  entitled, 

MT  THOUGHTS. 

Many  are  the  thoughts  that  come  to  me 

In  my  lonely  musing ; 
And  they  drift  so  strange  and  swift 

There  8  no  time  for  choosing 
Which  to  follow — ^for  to  leave 

Any  seems  a  losing. 

When  they  come,  they  come  in  flocks, 

As.  on  glancing  feather, 
Starded  birds  rise,  one  by  one, 

In  autumnal  weather, 
Waking  one  another  ap 

From  the  sheltering  heather. 

Some  so  merry  that  I  lan^h ; 

Some  are  grave  and  serious ; 
Some  so  trite,  their  last  approach 

Is  enough  to  weaij  us : 
Others  flit  like  midnight  ghosts, 

Shrouded  and  mysterious. 

There  are  thoughts  that  o'er  me  steal, 
Like  the  day  when  dawning ; 

Great  thoughts  winged  with  melody, 
Common  utterance  scorning ; 

Moving  in  an  inward  tune 
And  an  inward  morning. 


Some  have  dark  and  drooping  wings, 

Children  all  of  sorrow  ; 
Some  are  as  gay,  as  if  to  day 

Could  see  no  cloudy  morrow — 
And  yet,  like  light  and  shade,  they  each 

Must  from  the  other  borrow. 

One  by  one  the^  come  to  me 

On  their  destined  mission ; 
One  bv  one  I  see  them  fade 

With  no  hopeless  vision — 
For  they  Ve  led  me  on  a  step 

To  tlieir  home  Elysian. 

There  is,  here,  a  great  deal  of  natural 
fancy — I  mean  to  say  that  the  images 
are  such  as  would  naturally  arise  in  the 
mind  of  an  imaginative  and  educated 
man,  seeking  to  describe  his  **  thoughtsJ'* 
But  the  main  charm  of  the  poem  is  the 
nice,  and  at  the  same  time,  hold  art  of 
its  rhythm.     Here  is  no  merely  nega- 
tive merit,  but  much  of  originality — or, 
if  not  precisely  that,  at  least  much  c£ 
freshness    and    spirit.     The    opening 
line,  barring  an  error  to  be  presently 
mentioned,  is  very  skilful — and,  to  me, 
the  result  is  not  less  novel  than  happy. 
The  general  idea  is  merely  a  succession 
of  trochees  (for  the  long  syUable,  or 
caesura  proper,  at  the  end  of  each  odd 
line,  is  a  trochee*s  equivalent)  but,  in 
lieu  of  a  trochee,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  opening  verse,  we  have  a  trochee 
and  a  pyrrhic  ^forming  the  compound 
foot  called,  in  Latin,  Paeon  primus,  and 
in  Greek,  atrrpoXoYos')     Here  is  a  very 
bold  excess  of^  two  short  syllables — ^ai^ 
the  result  would  be  highly. pleasurable 
if  the  reader  were  prepared  for  it— if 
he  were  prepared,  my  monotone,  to 
expect  variation.    As  it  is,  he  is  at  fkult 
in  a  first  attempt  at  perusal,  and  it  is 
only  on  a  second  or  third  trial,  that  he 
appreciates  the  effect.     To  be  sure,  he 
then  wonders  why  he  did  not  at  first 
catch  the  intention  :-^ut  the  mischief 
has  been  committed.     The  fact  is  that 
the  line,  which  would  have  been  singu- 
larly beautiful  in  the  body  of  the  poem, 
is  in  its  prelent  position,  a  blemish. 
Mr.  Cranch  has  violated  a  vital  law  of 
rhythmical  art,  in  not  permitting  his 
rhythm  to  determine  itself,  instantane- 
ously, by  his  opening  foot.     A  trochaic 
rhyflim,  for  example,  should  invariably 
commence  with  a  trochee.    I  speak 
thus  at  length  on  this  apparently  trival 
point,  because  I  have  been  much  in- 
terested in  the  phenomenon  of  a  marked 
common-place- ness  of  defect,  involving 
as  marked  an  originality  of  merit. 
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But  Don  Pedro  VII.,  although  pro- 
daitned  with  the  highest  enthusiasm, 
never  fixed  himself  firmly  in  the  affec- 
tions of  his  people.  He  continued  to 
reign  about  ten  years,  during  which 
time  the  country  was  prosperous,  and 
advanced  rapidly  in  the  path  of  im- 
provement. His  war  against  Monte- 
video was,  however,  unsuccessful ;  and, 
while  it  checked  the  prosperity  of  Bra- 
sil,  resulted  in  the  loss  of  a  province 
to  the  empire.  There  were  also  sev- 
eral insurrectionary  movements  in  the 
distant  provinces  during  his  reign.  But 
»it  was,  probably,  his  continual  interfer- 
ence in  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  and  his 
partiality  to  native  Portuguese  in  the 
distribution  of  his  public  favors,  that 
most  excited  against  him  the  prejudices 
of  a  people,  whose  success  in  rebellion 
had  made  them  at  once  bold  and  res- 
tive. 

A  variety  of  popular  agitations  suc- 
ceeded each  other,  widening  the  breach 
between  the  emperor  and  the  patriots^ 
till  the  latter,  in  a  tumultuous  assembly, 
demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  minis- 
try. This  demand  brought  the  affairs 
of  the  empire  to  a  crisis.  The  Empe- 
ror, after  a  variety  of  subterfuges,  finally 
declared  that  he  would  suflTer  death  ra- 
ther dian  consent  to  the  dictates  of  a 
mob,  and  gave  utterance  to  the  offensive 
remark,  that  **he  was  willing  to  do 
everything  for  the  people,  but  nothing 
by  the  people."  As  soon  as  this  answer 
was  made  known  at  the  Campo  where 
the  multitude  had  assembled,  the  most 
seditious  cries  were  raised,  and  the 
troope  of  the  JCmperor  deserted  his 
cause  and  went  over  to  the  populace. 
Pedro,  at  length,  finding  that  all  was 
lost,  and  that  he  must  either  yield  to 
the  people  or  abandon  the  crown,  chose 
ttie  latter  alternative,  and  abdicated  in 
fiivor  of  his  son,  Don  Pedro  II.,  then  a 
hd  of  six  years  old ;  and  immediately 
took  his  deimrture  for  Portugal. 

These  events  took  place  in  April, 
1831,  and  the  next  nine  years  were 
signalized  by  violent  party  contests,  hav- 

*  Skstcrks  of  Rs8n>nfCB  and  Tkatkls  nr  Beazix.  ;  Embracinff  Hittorkal  and  G«ofniphica]  No- 
tieea  of  the  Empire  and  its  several  Provinces.    Bv  Rev.  Duniel  P.  Kidder,  A.  M.    In  two  volume*,  with 
illiutratioiw.    Iliiladelphia:  Sorin  St  Ball    Loadon :  Wilcjr  &  Putnam.    1815. 
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ing  their  origin  in  the  disposition  of  the 
regal  power  during  die  mmority  of  the 
heir  to  the  throne.  Several  changes 
were  made  in  the  regency,  and  disposi- 
tions to  cast  oflf  the  imperial  yoke  were 
manifested  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire.  One  party  succeeded  another 
in  die  administi-atk)n  with  great  rapid- 
ity, but  none  of  them  had  the  good  for- 
tune lone  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of 
the  people. 

The  constitution  provided  that  the 
minority  of  the  Emperor  should  termin- 
ate when  he  had  attained  the  age  of 
eighteen.  He  was  now  fifteen,  but  a 
motion  was  made  by  the  opposition  in 
the  House  of  Deputies,  in  favor  of  abol- 
ishing the  regency,  and  vesting  him  at 
once  with  the  imperial  sovereignty  of 
Brazil.  Thb  movement  was  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  populace ;  and  the 
constitutional  objections  to  it,  though 
urged  with  great  power  and  eloquence, 
were  urged  in  vain.  The  people  were 
peized  with  the  idea — ^the  popular  ex- 
citement became  intense — the  deputies 
yielded  to  the  clamor  of  the  multitude — 
the  regency  was  declared  to  be  at  an 
end,  and  young  Pedro,  in  defiance  of 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  empire, 
was  brought  before  the  deputies,  took 
the  oath  of  office,  and  acceded  to  the 
foil  exercise  of  his  prerogatives  as 
Emperor.  .  He  was  crowned  on  the 
18th  of  July,  1841.  with  great  cere* 
mony,  parnde  and  splendor. 

Since  this  event,  there  have  been 
several  changes  in  the  ministiy,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  empire  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  more  stable  than  before. 
There  have  been  disturbances  in  Rio 
Grand  do  Sul,  San  Paulo,  Minas  Geraes 
and  Ceara  ;  but  for  some  time  past  the 
country  has  been  more  quiet.  In  1842 
the  Emperor  was  married  to  the  Prin- 
cess Donna  Theresa,  sister  to  the  king 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1843,  the  Emperor's  sis- 
ter, Donna  Francesca,  was  married  to 
the  Prince  de  Joinville,  son  of  Louis 
Philippe,  king  of  France.     In  1844, 
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another  sister,  Donna  Jannaria,  Impe- 
rial Princess  and  heir  to  the  Brazilian 
throne,  was  married  to  the  Count  of 
Aqoilla,  of  Naples,  brother  to  the  Em- 
press. These  alliances  are  regarded 
as  giving  strength  and  respectability  to 
the  Brazilian  throne,  and  have  given 
much  gaiety  to  the  court  scenes  at  Rio, 
though  they  have  not  materially  im- 
proved the  finances,  or  relieved  the 
treasury. 

"  No  one,"  says  Mr.  Kidder,  "  can 
reflect  upon  the  history  of  these  chil- 
dren, the  descendants  of  the  Braganzas, 
without  emotion.  Never  was  parental 
solicitude  more  intense  than  has  been 
the  unwavering  anxiety  of  the  Brazil- 
ian nation  in  then:  behalf.  Thrown  upon 
its  protection  in  a  state  of  virtual  atmn- 
donment  and  orphanage,  they  were 
cherished  as  the  fondest  objects  of  the 
nation's  hopes,"  and  during  the  eight 
years  of  the  Emperor's  minority, 
**  amid  all  the  political  agitatbns  and 
party  intrigues  of  so  long  a  period, 
neither  individuals  nor  factions  presum- 
ed to  question  the  prerogatives  of  the 
youthful  monarch,"  but  all  bore  towards 
him  the  **  warmest  affections  and  the 
most  enthusiastic  reverence." 

The  Palace  of  Boa  Vista,  occupied  by 
the  young  Emperor  and  his  bride  at  Rio, 
is  a  building  of  considerable  size  and 
splendor,  located  in  a  suburb  about  four 
or  five  miles  from  the  denser  portion  of 
the  city.  It  was  originally  a  private 
residence,  and  was  presented  by  its 
eenerous  owner  to  Don  John  VI.  It 
has  been  gradually  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, and  rendered  very  suitable  to 
the  purposes  to  which  it  is  devot- 
ed. The  Emperor  and  his  sister  here 
received  their  education,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  tutor  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernment. 

There  is  probably  no  country  in  the 
world  where  a  subsistence  b  so  easily 
procured  as  in  Brazil.  Mr.  Kidder  ob- 
serves, "  that  the  stem  voice  of  neces- 
sity-^—ww^  or  die — never  disturbs  the 
day-dreams  of  the  Brazilian  as  he 
yawns  in  his  hammock  during  the 
bright  hours  of  sunshine.  The  great 
mass  of  the  lower  classes  live  as  they 
Ust.  Their  wants  are  few  and  simple, 
and  to  a  gi'ent  degree  confined  to  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  nature." 
This  circumstance  is  undoubtedly  the 
chief  bar  to  the  advancement  of  the 
country.  *•  If  the  people  were  only  in- 
dustrious in  collecting  what  nature  fur- 


nishes so  bountifully  to  their  hands, 
they  could  not  avoid  being  rich.  If  en- 
terprising cultivation  were  added  to 
that  degree  of  industry,  diere  is  no 
limit  to  the  vegetable  wealth  which 
might  be  drawn  from  this  treasury  of 
nature." 

Although  wheat  may  be  grown  in 
the  southern  provinces,  yet  no  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  its  cultivation.  Large 
quantities  of  flour  are  imported  from 
tne  United  States,  and  bread  is  used 
for  food  in  the  cities  and  towns  along 
the  coast ;  but  in  the  interior  there  are 
thousands  of  people  who  have  never 
tasted,  or  even  seen,  what  in  this  coun- 
try is  regarded  as  the  stafi*  of  life.  Mr. 
Kidder  relates  an  anecdote  of  a  Matu- 
to  from  the  far  Sartao,  who,  in  one  of 
his  visits  to  the  coast,  resolved  to  gra- 
tify his  curiosity,  and  test  for  himself, 
the  qualities  of  that  bread  of  which  he 
had  heard  so  much.  He  accordingly 
went  to  a  baker  and  purchased  a  hat- 
full  of  rolls.  He  then  seated  himself 
under  the  shade  of  an  out-spreading 
tree,  and  commenced  paring  them  as  he 
would  have  done  an  orange  or  banana. 
But  even  at  that,  the  taste  did  not  please 
him,  and  he  threw  them  away  as  un- 
fit to  be  eaten. 

In  some  parts  of  Brazil  melaneia,  or 
water-melons,  grow  to  a  large  size, 
and  are  produced  in  such  unwonted 
profusion,  as  to  be  sold  at  16  or  20  cents 
per  hundred.  The  inhabitants,  espe- 
cially the  Indians  and  mixed  races,  use 
them  as  a  principal  article  of  food. — 
But  a  better  and  more  usual  substitute 
for  the  bread  of  the  north  is  mandioc, 
the  principal  farinaceous  substance  of 
Brazil.  It  is  an  indigenous  plant,  and 
was  known  to  the  Indians  long  before 
the  discovery  of  the  country  by  Euro- 
peans. The  Portuguese,  on  taking 
possession  of  the  country,  soon  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  usiog  it,  and  by  ap- 
plying to  its  cultivation  and  preparation 
the  arts  of  a  more  advanced  condition, 
gi'eatly  improved  it,  and  brought  it  into 
very  generid  use  as  food.  It  is  now  to 
be  fouod  on  every  Brazilian  table,  form- 
ing a  great  variety  of  healthy  and  pal- 
atable dishes. 

The  striking  peculiarity  of  this  valu- 
able plant  is  the  union,  in  its  fibrous 
structure,  of  a  deadly  poison  with  a 
substance  highly  nutricious  and  health- 
ful. The  root  is  the  part  used.  It  is 
ground  into  a  pulp,  then  subjected  to 
high  pressure,  by  which  means    the 
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greater  portion  of  die  potsonoas  juice 
18  expelled,  then  placed  over  a  fire  or 
in  a  heated  oven,  where 'it  is  stirred 
continually  till  all  the  poisonous  moist- 
ure is  evaporated,  when  its  appear- 
ance is  white  and  beautiful,  though  its 
particles  are  rather  coarse.  From  the 
fine  substance  deposited  by  the  juice  of 
the  maruUoc  is  made  tde  tapioca  of 
commerce,  a  substance  in  general  use 
among  us,  and  which  is  becoming  an 
article  of  considerable  export  &om 
Brasil. 

The  accounts  with  which  we  have 
long  been  familiar,  respecting  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  and  the  luxuriance  of 
the  vegetation,  have  not,  according  to 
Mr.  Kidder's  observations,  been  exag- 
gpmted.  On  the  borders  of  the  Ama- 
zon the  forests  appear  in  their  greatest 
strength  and  beauty.  Some  of  the 
trees  are  decked  from  top  to  bottom 
with  the  most  splendid  nowers,  and 
others  are  interlaced  with  innumerable 
parasites,  or  creeping  vines,  which 
twist  around  the  trunks,  and  climbing 
to  their  tops,  drop  again  to  the  ground, 
where  they  take  root,  spring  up  again, 
and  crossing  from  bough  to  bough  and 
from  tree  to  tree,  spread  themselves, 
till  the  whole  woods  are  hung  with 
their  garlanding.  In  the  great  pro- 
vince of  Para,  along  the  waters  of  the 
Amazon,  thousands,  and  perhaps  mil- 
lions, of  acres  of  the  most  fertile  land 
in  the  world  lie  as  wild  and  almost  as 
useless  as  the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa. 

It  is  in  this  region  that  the  caout- 
chouc, or  gum-elastic,  flourishes.  The 
use  of  this  plant  was  learned  from  the 
Omaguas,  a  tribe  of  Brazilian  Indians. 
The  improvements  in  its  manufacture 
have,  however,  vastly  extended  its  use, 
and  made  it  essential  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  whole  enlightened  world. 
It  now  enters  largely  into  the  com- 
merce of  the  country. 

The  tree  from  which  this  valuable 
gum  is  produced,  grows  to  the  height  of 
eighty  or  a  hundred  feet^  being  quite 
staiught,  and  without  branches  for  half 
that  distance.  Its  top  is  spreading, 
and  ornamented  with  thick  and  gk>ssy 
foliage.  On  the  slightest  incision  the 
gum  exudes,  having  at  first  the  con- 
sistence and  appearance  of  thick,  yel- 
low cream.  The  trees  are  tapped  in 
the  morning,  and  about  a  gill  of  the 
fluid  flows  from  each  incision  during 
the  day.  It  is  cansfat  in  small  cups  of 
day,  moulded  for  3ie  purpose  with  the 


hand,  and  is  immediately  ready  fbr  uae» 
It  is  poured  over  moulds  of  clay,  t« 
which  a  thin  coaling  adheres,  which  it 
exposed  to  fumes  of  smoke,  renderhig 
it  harder  and  giving  it  a  deeper  color. 
Coadngs  are  thus  added  until  the  shod 
or  bottle  has  attained  the  desirabi* 
diickness.  The  export  of  shoes  tnly 
amount  to  some  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  pairs  annually. 

The  mineral  region  lies  deep  in  die 
interior,  being  confined  to  the  provinces 
of  Matto  Grosso,  Goyaz  and  Minas 
Oeraet.  Goyaz  and  Matto  Grossp 
abound  in  gold,  diamonds  and  precious 
stones ;  but  their  distance  from  the  sea- 
shore, and  the  lack  of  suitable  means  of 
communication,  are  great  obstacles  to 
the  full  development  (S*  their  resources* 
The  few  inhabitants  with  which  they 
are  peopled  have  been  lured  dii^er  im 
their  pursuit  of  gain.  The  gold  was 
formerly  procured  with  such  great  fa- 
dlity,  that  each  slave  was  required  to 
return  three  or  four  ounces  per  day ; 
and  so  greedy  were  the  adventurers  in 
their  eagerness  to  secure  the  goMeft 
harvest,  that  they  braved  the  dangers 
of  a  desolating  pestilence,  and  eyes 
neglected  the  ordinary  provisions  of 
comfort  and  subsistence.  They  soon 
found,  however,  that  food  was  mors 
precious  than  gold,  and  that  mountains 
of  this  precious  metal  could  not  pui^ 
chase  exemptk)n  from  disease  or  death* 
A  pound  of  gold  was  often  given  in  ex- 
change for  a  bushel  of  com,  and  an 
ounce  and  a  half  was  at  one  time  the 
price  for  a  pound  of  meat.  The  dis- 
coverer of  all  this  vast  wealth  fell  a 
prey  to  his  avarice,  and  with  many 
others,  laid  his  bones  in  the  wilderness, 
cut  off  prematurely  by  privation  and 


Villa  Bella,  one  of  die  principal 
towns  of  Matto  Grosso,  is  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  city  of  Para,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Amazon,  about  one  thousand 
miles.  But  so  difficult  is  it  of  access, 
that  not  less  than  two  thousand  trb 
hundred  miles  must  be  traversed  in 
making  the  usual  passage  by  water.— • 
The  Amazon  and  Madeira  are  navig- 
able in  tlus  direction  for  1500  miles,  to 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  above  which 
there  is  a  succession  of  falls  and  rapids 
for  two  hundred  miles,  around  which 
the  canoes  and  their  burthens  roust  be 
carried  with  immense  labor  by  gangs 
of  Indians  or  slaves.  This  portion  of 
the  route  is  seldom  passed  in  less  than 
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four  months.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  distance  (700  miles)  the  naTigation 
along  &e  Mamora  and  Ooapore  is  un- 
interrupted. But  the  ascent  through 
the  whM>le  distance  is  slow  and  toilsome 
on  account  of  the  strong  flowing  cur- 
rent. 

The  trade  is  carried  on  by  companies, 
and  vast  numbers  of  Indians  and  ne- 
groes are  required  as  oarsmen  and 
bearers  of  burdens. 

The  first  printing-press  in  Hub  pro- 
vince was  established  in  1838  by  the 
ffovemment.  The  state  of  education, 
both  in  Goyaz  and  Matto  Grosso,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fiict,  that  in  the 
latter  country  there  are  only  eight 
primary  schools,  and  in  the  former 
eid^teen,  two  of  which  are  for  girls. 

But  Uiese  are  the  most  neglected 
portions  of  the  empire.  The  other 
mining  province,  Minas  Geraes,  is 
much  nearer  the  coast,  and  much 
more  cultivated.  Its  name  signifies 
the  general  or  universal  mines,  which 
very  well  designates  its  inexbaust-' 
ible  mineral  wealth.  Gold,  silver, 
copper  and  iron  are  all  found  within  its 
borders,  besides  a  great  variety  of  pre- 
cious stones.  The  most  valuable  of 
these  mines  are  wrought  by  an  English 
company ;  and  the  improvements  which 
they  have  introduced,  and  the  enter- 
prise and  intelligence  which  they  have 
diflfosed  through  this  portion  of  the 
empire,  have  shed  new  lustre  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  This  province 
takes  the  lead  in  educatbn  as  well  as 
in  other  improvements.  There  are 
about  one  hundred  primary  schools  for 
boys,  fifteen  for  girls,  and  twenty-six 
Latin  schools,  with  enrolled  pupils 
amounting  to  about  eight  thousand,  in- 
dependent of  those  schools  which  have 
been  established  by  private  enterprise. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of 
Brazil,  the  temperature  of  the  different 
portions  appears  to  be  pretty  uniform. 
In  the  city  of  Para,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon,  and  nearly  under  the 
equator,  the  thermometer  ranges  from 
75  to  93.  At  Bahia,  13  degrees  south, 
the  changes  of  temperature  are  still 
less,  the  extremes  being  74  and  86.  At 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  which  is  located  near 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  temperature 
in  the  course  of  the  year  varies  from 
54  to  108.  If  we  except  the  far  inte- 
rior, the  whole  country  must  be  regard- 
ed as  remarkable  for  its  salubrity.  Mr. 
Kidder  observes,  ^that  the  plague  and 


Asiatic  cholera  have  never  desolated 
Brazil,  and  that  although  many  causes 
exist  in  its  cities  to  fiivor  pestilential 
diseases,  yet  the  general  ralubrity  of 
the  air  and  its  equable^temperature  have 
proved  a  steady  protection. 

Brazil  is  not  well  advanced  in  the 
arts  and  improvements  of  modem 
times.  Even  in  its  large  cities  car- 
riages are  but  little  in  vogue,  and  the 
ro^s  are  not  constructed  for  their  use. 
Maranham,  Mr.  Kidder  thinks,  is  bet- 
ter built  than  any  other  city  of  Brazil, 
yet  the  rise  and  descent  of  the  streets 
are  very  abrupt,  and  there  is  but  one  - 
good  carriage  road  in  the  place.  La- 
dies in  going  about  the  city  are  usually 
carried  t^  slaves  in  a  rede  or  hammoc 
Even  at  Kio  a  horse  and  dray  are  very 
unusual,  most  of  the  drudgery  being 
performed  by  gangs  of  negroes.  Docks 
are  also  wanting,  and  the  loading  and 
unk>ading  of  vessels  is  a  work  of  double 
labor,  performed  by  the  intervention  of 
small  boats,  which  ply  between  the 
shore  and  the  ship.  Kail-roads,  stage- 
coaches, and  all  other  vehicles  for  pub- 
lic conveyance,  are  entirely  unknown, 
and  all  who  do  not  walk  must  be  con- 
veyed on  horses  or  mules,  and  have 
their  baggage  transported  by  the  same 
means. 

The  religious  state  of  Brazil,  as  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Kidder,  is  well  worthy 
to  be  studied  by  the  Christian  philan- 
thropist, and  demands  the  attention  of 
the  whole  Christian  world.  That  the 
religion  of  a  country  has  a  deep  influ- 
ence on  its  prosperity  and  well-being, 
no  intelligent  man  can  doubt.  When 
the  mind  is  fettered  by  superstition 
and  bound  up  in  the  chaias  of  religious 
bigotry,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  tl^t  it 
should  act  with  the  du^ectness  and  en- 
ergy which  it  manifests  when  freed 
from  such  embarrassing  restrsinti,  and 
left  to  the  ftiU  swing  of  its  inherent 
powers. 

The  religion  of  Brazil  vras  introduc- 
ed contemporaneously  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  several  centuries 
ago.  Portugal  and  Spain,  which  were 
then  among  the  most  enlightened  and 
enterprising  nations  on  the  globe,  have 
since  that  time  fallen  into  a  state  of 
degradmg  apathy,  and  have  suflTered 
the  meanest  of  their  neighbors  to  out- 
strip them  in  the  race  of  improvement. 
Brazil,  bound  up  in  colonial  chains, 
and  since  her  emancipation,  shut  off 
as  it  were  from  the  rest  of  the  worlds 
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in  consequence  of  speaking  a  strange 
language,  has  continued  to  lean  on  the 
parent  country,  imbibing  quite  too 
much  of  the  apathy  and  inertia  which 
has  so  long  governed  its  destiny. 

Since  ue  revolution  of|1822  she 
has,  however,  made  much  progress  to- 
wards casting  off  her  dependence ;  and 
her  present  condition  in  regard  to  r^ 
ligion,  shows  the  effect  produced  on  her 
population  by  the  new  position  which 
ahe  has  assumed.  Having  taken  an 
honorable  post  among  the  nations,  she 
cherishes  a  praiseworthy  ambition  to 
be  their  equal;  she  desires  improve- 
ment ;  she  directs  an  inquiring  eye  to- 
wards otiier  nations;  she  compares 
their  state  with  her  own,  and  is  willing 
to  profit  as  far  as  possible  by  their 
knowledge  and  experience. 

She  Oiks  already  discovered  that  a 
religion  inmfled  on  the  state  is  ex- 
ceedingly defective,  and  that  the  lives 
of  its  chief  apostles  and  teachers  but 
poorly  correspond  with  the  sacredness 
of  tiieir  profession.  In  consequence 
of  this  state  of  public  feeling,  religion  is 
graduallyyielding  to  infidelity;  churches 
are  fiilling  into  ruin ;  parishes  are  de- 
serted by  their  spiritual  guides  ;  eccle- 
siastics are  turning  into  politicians,  and 
monasticism  is  wearing  out,  while  there 
is  nothing  better  to  take  its  place. 

In  Para  nearly  all  the  churches  are 
going  to  ruin  ;— out  of  96  parishes  only 
37  are  supplied  with  priests.  In  Mar- 
anham  25  churches  had  been  adver- 
tised as  open  for  applications,  without 
securing  a  single  candidate.  In  the 
diocese  of  Cayaba  not  a  single  church 
is  provided  with  a  settied  curate ;  and 
io  the  rich  bishoprick  of  Rio,  embracing 
four  provinces,  only  &Ye  or  six  priests 
are  ordained  annually.  President 
Caelho  declares  that  the  clergy  are  ig- 
norant, depraved  in  their  habits,  cor- 
rupt in  their  morals,  involved  in  the 
concerns  of  the  world,  and  totally  for- 
setful  of  their  heavenly  mission.  A 
distinguished  ecclesiastic  assured  Mr. 
Kidder  that  Brazil  was  in  darkness,  and 
altogether  behind  the  age.  Feijo,  Re- 
gent during  a  portion  of  the  £mperor*s 
minority,  himself  a  priest,  asserted  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  priest  in  the  pro- 
TiDce  of  San  Paulo  who  did  his  duty 
as  the  Church  prescribed  it. 

The  constitution  of  Brazil  provides 
that  tile  Roman  Catholic  religion  shall 
be  the  religk>n  of  the  state,  while  it 
aUows  all  modes  of  worship  to  be  prac- 


tised, save  in  **  buildings  havine  the  ex- 
terior form  of  a  temple.*'  This  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  it  is  remember- 
ed, that  for  three  centuries  the  Roman 
Catholic  form  of  worship  has  held  un- 
disputed sway,  and  that  nc^  other  fiuth 
has  sought  adouttance  to  the  Brazilian 
mind;  **and  yet,"  says  Mr.  Kidder^ 
**  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  there  is 
not  a  Roman  Catholic  country  on  the 

Sbe  where  there  prevails  a  greater 
jree  of  toleration,  or  a  greater  liber* 
ali^  of  feeling  towurds  Protestants.'* 

The  truth  of  this  proposition  was 
abundanUy  established  by  Mr*  Kid- 
der's experience.  He  travelled  openly 
in  the  character  of  a  Protestant  mis- 
sionary; distributed  ti'acts,  Testa- 
ments and  Bibles  in  the  Portuguese 
language ;  made  known  his  errand  to 
statesmen,  Church  dignitaries  and  the 
lower  grades  of  priests;  and  yet,  though 
he  thus  openly  visited  every  province, 
except  the  tlu-ee  mining  provinces  of 
the  interior,  he  is  not  sure  that  a  nut' 
jority  of  the  priesthood  did  not  mani- 
fest towards  him  and  his  work  both  fe- 
ver and  friendship. 

Some  of  the  Bibles  which  he  dis- 
tributed from  the  mission-house  at  Rk> 
he  afterwards  met  with  at  San  Panto, 
300  miles  distant ;  and  during  his  visit 
to  that  province,  he,  a  Protestant  mis- 
sionary in  a  Catholic  country,  was  en- 
tertained by  one  of  its  most  distinguish- 
ed ecclesiastics  with  marked  hospitalityt 
and  invited  to  leave  with  his  host  co- 
pies of  books  fer  distribution,  with  the 
view  of  counteracting  the  manifest  ten- 
dency of  the  people  towards  infidelity. 

Another  evidence,  equally  striking, 
that  the  Brazilian  mind  is  becoming 
loosened  from  the  shackles  of  that  su- 
perstition which  has  so  long  bound  it, 
may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  propo- 
sition to  annul  the  order  prohibiting  the 
marriage  of  the  clergy  was  discussed 
and  received  with  marked  favor  in  the 
House  of  Deputies  at  Rio. 

This  last  movement  was  headed  by 
no  less  a  personage  than  Feijo,  at  one 
time  Regent  of  uie  Empire,  and  one 
of  the  .most  remarkable  men  of  his 
time.  He  was  educated  to  the  priest- 
hood, but  laid  aside  his  "holy  gar- 
ments" for  the  more  exciting  theatre  of 
political  life.  He  had  been  a  member 
of  the  Cortez  of  Lisbon,  from  which 
body  he  withdrew  in  disgust  at  the  in- 
dignities cast  on  the  Brazilian  members; 
ai^  having  published  a  s^enm  grotest 
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agaiBst  the  conduct  of  Portnga],  re- 
turned to  America.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  independent  goTem- 
ment  he  became  a  prominent  member 
of  the  House  of  Deputies,  where  he 
made  his  ipasteriy  report  in  favor  of 
clerical  marriages.  Such  a  report, 
coming  from  an  ecclesiastic  of  nigh 
•taading,  excited  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion. But  that  it  was  not  prejudicial 
to  his  standing  or  popularify  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  he  was  afterwards 
appointed  Minister  of  State,  Regent  of 
the  Empire,  and  Senator  for  life.  He 
was,  moreover,  elected  by  the  imperial 
government  Bishop  of  Moriana,  a  dis- 
nity  which  he  saw  fit  to  decline.  He 
died  in  1843. 

The  government  of  Brazil  is  a  mon- 
archy, limited  in  its  powers  by  the  pro- 
visions of  a  written  constitution.  The 
empire  is  divided  into  eighteen  pro- 
vinces, each  of  which  has  a  separate 
local  government.  The  governor  or 
presidlent  of  each  province  is  appointed 
by  the  Empenn*,  and  holds  his  office  at 
his  pleasure.  Each  province  has  a 
legislative  assembly  consisting  of  one 
house  only,  the  members  of  which 
are  elected  by  the  people,  and  which  b 
authorized  to  pass  such  internal  local 
laws  and  regulations  as  the  wants  of  the 
province  may  require. 

The  legislative  power  of  the  empire 
is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  House  of 
Deputies,  which  hold  their  sessions  at 
Rio  de  Janeho.  The  deputies  are  the 
representatives  of  the  several  provinces, 
and  their  number  is  graduated  by  the 
population.  They  hold  their  seats  for 
mur  years  unless  dissolved  by  imperial 
authority.  It  is  not,  however,  neces- 
sary for  a  deputy  to  be  a  resident  of  the 
province  which  he  represents,  but  he 
may  be  chosen  from  his  own  or  any 
other  province.  The  House  of  Depu- 
ties, as  at  present  constituted,  consists 
of  one  hundred  and  thru  members*  Its 
presiding  officer  is  elected  from  its  own 

The  Senate  is  a  more  aristocratic 
body,  the  members  holding  their  ap- 
pointment during  life.  It  consbts,  as 
at  present  organized,  oi  forty-nine  mem- 
bers, distributed  according  to  popula- 
tion as  follows : — Rio  Grand  do  Sul 
aends  one ;  Santa  Catharine  one  ;  San 
Paulo ^biir ;  Rio  de  Janeiro  four ;  £s- 
pirito  Santo  one  ;  Bahia  six  ;  Seregipe 
ont ;  Alagoas  tux> ;  Pernanibuco  six  ; 
Parahiba  tvjo ;  Rio  Grande  do  Norte 


cnt ;  Cear6  four ;  Piauhy  one ;  Mar- 
anham  hoo;  Para  one;  MinasGeraee 
ten;  Goyaz  one,  and  Matto  Grosso 
one. 

These  senators  are  representativiet 
of  provinces,  but  it  is  not  required  that 
they  should  be  residents  of  the  pro- 
vinces so  re^H^sented.  When  a  sena- 
tor is  to  be  made,  the  people  choose  a 
certain  number  of  persons  who  are 
styled  electors.  These  electors  pre- 
sent to  the  Emperor  three  free-hotders, 
either  of  whom  they  are  willing  to  ac- 
cept as  their  senator,  and  the  Emperor 
selects  one  of  them,  who  being  regu- 
larly installed,  holds  his  office  for  Kfe. 
Every  citizen  having  a  revenue  of  $250 
is  qualified  to  vote  for  senatorial  elec- 
tors, deputies  and  members  (^  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  and  is  also  qualified 
to  be  a  senatorial  elector. 

It  is  a  gratifyiuff  circumstance  in  the 
recent  histoir  of  Brazil,  that  every 
change  which  has  been  made  in  the 
government  has  tended  towards  a  more 
enlarged  liberty.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  Brazil 
has  passed  from  a  state  of  abject  colo- 
nial dependence  to  be  the  centre  of 
Portuguese  power  and  the  residence 
of  the  royal  court.  Then,  abandoned 
by  her  sovereign,  she  assumed  her  po- 
sition as  an  independent  empire,  and 
adopted  a  constitution  which  secured 
to  her  citizens  a  liberal  share  in  the 
conduct  of  their  government.  But  this 
constitution,  since  its  first  adoption, 
has  also  undergone  several  changes, 
all  of  which  have  been  in  favor  of  popu- 
lar liberty.  Formerly  the  deputies 
were  elected  for  an  indefinite  period, 
and  the  house  continued,  as  in  England, 
till  it  was  dissolved  by  the  Emperor; 
but  by  a  recent  change  the  term  has 
been  fixed  to  four  years^  by  which 
means  the  representative  is  made  re- 
sponsible to  the  people,  rather  than  to 
the  sovereign,  and  is  bound  by  his  po- 
sition to  advocate  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  his  constituents. 

We  may,  periiaps,  safely  say,  that 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years  Brazil 
has  made  as  rapid  advances  as  any  na- 
tion on  the  globe.  Much,  however, 
still  remains  to  be  done ;  and  we  trust 
that  she  may  continue  to  go  on,  acquir- 
ing additional  strength,  and  light,  and 
vigor,  and  that  her  statesmen  may  seek 
the  glory  of  the  **  Empire**— not  in  giv- 
ing *♦  au  possible  spUndor*^  to  the  cere- 
monies of  religion,  or  the  insignia  of 
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power — ^but  in  diffuBiDg  iDteUigeoce,  proTioces  be  united   together  by  ties 

enterprise  and  happiness  among  the  stronger  than  **  hooks  of  steel,'*  and 

people,  and  in  securing  to  them  the  she  will  take  her  place  among  the 

fall  advantase  of  a  free  and  unfettered  richest  and  most  powerful  nations  on 

condition.    Then   will    her    different  thegk)be. 


THE  CONFLICT  OF  THE  SPIRITS. 

I. 
The  great  Earth  swung  in  air, 

A  floatiog  speck  in  space  ; 
Fierce  storms  were  crowding  there. 

And  Spirits  left  their  place. 

IL 
First  the  chill  Death-spirit  woke. 
And  out  the  curling  darkness  broke ; 
Loudly  through  mad  whirls  of  smoke 
In  ringing  accents  it  outspoke : — 

**  I  hold  the  world  in  my  hand, 

And  all  of  stirring  breath ; 
Man,  brute,  and  stream  and  land, 

Are  all  the  heirs  of  Death." 

Away  fast  fled  earth's  bloom 
^NeaUi  shadow-douds  of  ^oom  ; 
Mankind  had  heard  its  doom, 
The  end-all  is  the  tomb ! 

m. 

Then  the  Life-spirit  descends, 

And  through  rainbow  sparkles  wends  ; 

Softly  in  mystic  love  it  bends, 

And  cheerly  radiant  good  hope  lends  :— 

**  I  hold  the  world  in  my  hand. 

And  all  of  peace  or  strife ; 
Man,  brute,  and  stream  and  land, 

Are  all  the  heirs  of  Life." 

Pale  death  loud  shrieked  and  fled, 
And  through  deep  storm-glooms  sped ; 
Its  last  doom  had  been  read, 
£*en  Death  is  to  be  dead ! 

IV. 
There  is  life  in  the  sablest  death, 
Not  soulless  sleeps  the  clod — 
**  The  bier  is  the  cradle  of  heaven,"* 
The  grave  the  bosom  of  God. 

T.  S.  D. 
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Wb  do  not  recollect  to  bave  seen  any 
notice  of  thio  work,  which  has  now  been 
before  the  public  some  eighteen  months. 
There  may  be  reasons  ror  this  inatten- 
tion, which  have  no  reference  to  the 
merits  of  the  letters.  Such  a  form  of 
literature  is  not  popular.  Letters  pre- 
sent no  story :  they  have  no  connected 
narrative ;  they  certainly  have  no  pre- 
tensions of  that  kind,  any  more  than  a 
conversational  remark  has  to  be  a  set 
speech.  Both  have  their  appropriate 
place  and  value.  These  letters  do  not 
profess  to  give  a  history  of  anythins; ; 
they  are  merely  commentaries  on  the 
Revolution,  ks  such,  they  have  much 
value.  We  do  not  speak  of  their  lite- 
rary execution — that  has  no  part  in  the 
estmiate  we  put  upon  them.  Letters 
of  this  kind,  to  be  truly  valuable,  must 
have  all  the  marks  of  unpremeditated 
expression.  There  must  be  an  assur- 
ance on  the  face  of  them  that  they 
were  off-hand,  written  currenU  calamo. 
Such  characteristics  belong  to  these 
letters. 

We  are  apt  to  think  that  historv  is 
all  we  want  of  our  Revolution.  This 
is  a  mistaken  thought.  We  want  his- 
tory, as  it  is  generally  understood,  but 
not  that  alone.  The  histories  we  have 
thus  far  had  of  our  Revolution  have 
been  lar^e  outlines,  which  bave  left 
much  to  be  filled  up.  They  compass 
sea  and  land,  and  necessarily  hmit 
themselves  to  prominent  political  and 
military  events;  otherwise  their  bulk 
would  be  enormous.  Then,  if  history 
has  her  province,  we  must  look  beyond 
hfer,  or  outside  of  her,  for  other  infor- 
mation connected  with  her  main  inci- 
dents which  that  province  excludes.  It 
is  considered  that  Scott's  historical  no- 
vels fill  up  many  a  hiatus  in  the  British 
histories.  His  details  as  much  belong 
to  the  scene  as  their  more  prominent 
events.  And  yet,  they  could  not  have 
been  introduced  into  those  histories. 
Historians  confine  themselves  mostly 
to  cabinets  and  fields.  The  court  and 
the  camp  give  them  sufficient  occupa- 


tion. They  step  from  year  to  year,  at 
if  there  were  no  foot-prints  but  those 
which  they  leave  behind.  They  write, 
as  it  were,  from  balloons,  whence  they 
discern  only  the  largest  objects.  AU 
the  rest  is  dim  or  lost  to  view. 

What  history  does  not  perform,  is  at- 
tempted by  other  ways.  We  have  al- 
luded to  historical  novels.  They  do 
much,  especially  in  such  hands  as  Wal- 
ter Scott's.  In  other  hands  they  have 
done  more  harm  than  good.  There  are 
doubtless  many  minds,  even  at  this  late 
day,  which  have  never  corrected  the 
misapprehensions  left  on  them  by  Miss 
Porter's  Wallace  and  Thaddeus  of  War- 
saw. But  the  best  of  historical  novels 
have  too  much  imagination  about  them. 
They  lack  reality.  The  fiction  spreads 
a  varnish  over  the  whole  work,  and  we 
know  not  whether  it  be  an  imitation  or 
the  true  mahogany  which  wears  such  a 
glaze.  Letters,  actually  written  during 
the  times  they  refer  to,  are  without 
these  objections.  They  bring  up  the 
arrearages  of  history  more  satisfactorily 
than  any  other  form  of  literature. 
There  is  no  invention  about  them.  We 
have  no  doubt  concerning  them,  provi- 
ded we  are  assured  that  they  are  genu- 
ine. Once  satisfied  of  this  fact,  we 
read  them  as  we  would  listen  to  a  con- 
versation. There  is  no  question  of  ve- 
racity as  to  statements.  The  state- 
ments they  contain  may  be  wrong,  but, 
if  they  are  given  as  the  impressions  of 
the  moment,  nothing  more  is  required. 

History  is  read  with  a  constant  dis- 
trust of  its  accuracy.  What  is  unques- 
tioned to-day,  may  be  questioned  to-mor- 
row. A  fact  settled  this  year,  becomes 
unsettled  the  next.  Even  the  determi- 
nations of  one  century  are  often  revers- 
ed the  next.  This  is  unavoidable :  no 
one  complains  of  it,  any  more  than  one 
complains  of  the  imperfection  of  man's 
senses,  and  the  limits  of  his  powers. 
Doubts  hang  over  the  details  oi  every 
battle,  until  a  generation  arises  tBat 
cares  not  which  way  they  are  settled. 
And  well  may  this  be.  A  street-  fight  be- 
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tween  two  pereons,  with  balf  a  dozen 
spectators,  has  never  yet  been  descri- 
bed by  two  of  those  spectators  alike. 
They  did  not  see  alike,  they  did  not 
feel  alike,  and  therefore  they  uo  not  de- 
scribe alike.  How  much  less  may  a 
battle  be  described  by  two  persons 
alike.  The  eye  that  pretends  to  have 
seen  distinctly  even  that  which  passed 
within  the  sphere  of  its  vision,  will 
hardly  be  believed ;  and  when  it  pre- 
tends to  have  seen  that  which  smoke, 
distance,  and  interposing  obstacles  ne- 
cessarily obscured,  or  shut  out  of  sight, 
it  will  not,  of  course,  be  believed  at  all. 

Letters  of  the  kind  before  us  profess 
no  more  than  to  relate  events,  and 
sketch  characters  as  they  appeared  at 
the  moment  of  writing.  There  will  be 
indistinctness,  there  may  be  error.  This 
we  expect,  and  therefore  find  no  fault 
with  it.  When  Mr.  Izard  gives  the 
first  rumors  of  the  battle  of  Bunker- 
hill,  as  they  were  heard  in  London,  we 
are  pleased  somewhat  in  proportion  to 
the  blunders  into  which  tnose  rumors 
lead  him.  The  slowness  with  which 
tidings  reached  Great  Britain  in  those 
days,  when  there  was  no  steam, — ^when 
there  were  no  packets, — when  the 
Atlantic  had  been  abridged  by  none  of 
the  modem  facilities  which  have  redu- 
ced it  to  a  broad  ferry,  shows  itself 
throughout  this  correspondence.  We 
are  not  surprised  that  tne  first  impres- 
sion should  have  been,  that  Quebec  had 
been  taken  by  Montgomery.  All  these 
evidences  of  the  state  of  the  times  give 
the  letters  a  peculiar  zest.  We  seem  to 
be  taken  back  to  those  times.  History 
brings  the  past  down  to  the  days  of  the 
historian.  Such  letters  as  these  take 
the  reader  back  to  the  days  of  the 
writer.  Besides,  there  is  the  assur- 
ance that  they  were  not  written  ioz  the 
public.  We  do  not  mean  the  assur- 
ance of  the  writer :  we  might  not  believe 
that ;  the  letters  themselves  prove  that 
they  were  written  for  no  public  use. 
This  diminishes  the  responsibili^ 
under  which  they  were  written,  whife 
it  gives  them  a  freedom  of  expression 
which  no  other  compositions  can  have. 

We  would  not  undervalue  the  labors 
of  those  who  visit  the  archives  of 
Europe.  They  doubtless  all  return, 
bringing  their  sheaves  with  them. 
There  is  now  collected  in  this  country, 
io  the  appropriate  state  societies,  a  vast 
deal  of  raw  material,  which,  after  much 


hatcbeling  and  carding,  wiD  beusefullj 
worked  up  into  the  web  of  history. 
The  collections,  of  course,  embrace 
much  surplus  matter.    The  selectors 
at  the  foreign  archh^es  are  something 
like   the  mineralogist    at  the  quarry, 
who  carries  home  to  his  laboratory  a 
great  deal  of  refuse  stone  in  connexion 
with  his  specimens.     He  has  not  the 
time  there  to  make  the  separation,  nor 
is  he  certain  that  he  can  make  it  judi- 
ciously.    The  question  is  not,  whether 
these    collections   are    valuable,    but 
whether   they    be,    as    is  too    often 
thought,  the  only  collections  that  are 
so.      If  a  portion  of  the  means    and 
time  which  have  been  applied  to  this 
archive-hunting  had    been  applied  to 
searches  after  private  correspondence, 
carried    on    contemporaneously    with 
prominent  events— aher  private  letters 
which  were  written  in  the  heat  of  the 
moment,  in  the  presence  of  those  who 
were  buckling  on  the  armor,   or  put- 
ting it  oflf— the  search  had  not  probably 
been  without  much  fi*uit.     We  have 
the  official  accounts  of  the  fall  of  the 
few  men  at  Lexington,  whose  blood, 
shed  just  at  the  dawn  of  the  day,  so 
appropriately    bedewed  the  dawn  of 
the  Revolution ;    and  of  the  runnins 
fight  from  Concord  which  ensued,  and 
in  which,  as  it  were  by  intuition,  was 
shown  how  an  unorganized  and  hast- 
ily raised  force, — a  sudden  gathering 
from  the  farm-houses,  the  anvil,  the 
work-bench,  &c., — could  be  best  and 
efficiently  used.    These  accounts  are 
^ratifying,  and  belong  to  the  page  of 
history,  and  can  never  be  effiiced  from 
it.    But  there  may  be  other  accounts 
of  the  same  day,  which,  though  not 
properly  belonging  to  that  page,  may 
weU  be  placed  on  other  pages.    The 
gleanings  of  Ruth  have  even  a  high- 
er   interest    than    the     reapings    of. 
Boaz.    There  may  have  been  membera 
of  families  within  the  whirl  of  that 
day*s  vortex,  who  wrote  letters  while 
their  heads  were  yet  giddy  with  the 
scene.    Many  a  warm  record  of  thta 
kind  may  have  been  made  of  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  morning,  the  mid-day» 
and  the  evening,  of  this  memorable  first 
day  of  the  Revolution.    Such  records, 
even  if  they  were  hastily  made,  and 
having  nothing  of  an  historical  charac- 
ter, would  be  nighly  valued.     We  well 
know  how  t^e  militia  assembled,  and 
blocked  up  the  high-way  where  the 
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British  troops  would  pass,  not  moTtng 
asido  until  a  folley  from  the  troops 
opened  a  way  through  them.  We 
would  likewise  be  pleased  to  hear  how 
some  of  them  left  their  homes  on  this 
perilous  duty;  jumped  out  of  their 
warm  beds,  and  tore  themselres  away 
irom  the  still  warmer  embraces  of  those 
who  must  not  Tentore  forth ;  and  how 
they  returned,  if  they  did  return. 
One  or  two  such  instances  would  rep- 
resent the  whole.  The  artist,  who 
has  exhibited  one  of  these  family  groups 
just  as  the  middle-aged  and  the  manly 
youth  are  going  forth,  grey  hairs,  wo- 
manhood and  infancy  jfiehind,  has  done 
in  one  way  what  these  letters  would  do 
in  an  other.  Such  letters  have  been 
found  and  published,  and  we  wish  that 
more  could  be  found  and  published. 

Who  has  not  frequently  been  led  to 
draw  a  comparison  between  Marshall's 
Life  of  Washmgton,  and  the  letters  of 
that  ffreat  man,  which  hare  been  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Sparks.  Judge  Marshal] 
was  a  distinguished  jurist, — the  most 
distinguished  we  hare  had ;  but  he  was 
not  a  great  historian  or  biographer. 
Even  if  he  had  die  appropriate  talent, 
(which  no  one  questions,)  he  had  not 
the  necessary  time  for  success  in  that 
character.  His  mind  was  broad,  but  it 
had  its  limits.  He  failed  where  failure 
was  unavoidable ;  and  the  failure  at- 
taches no  discredit  to  his  eminent  repu- 
tation. His  judicial  duties  were  an 
ample  burden.  To  write  the  Life  of 
Washington  was  a  burden,  perhaps, 
equally  ample.  If  he  had  hud  down 
the  one,  he  could  have  taken  up  the 
other.  Both,  neither  he  nor  any  other 
man  could  hope  to  carry  at  the  same 
time.  It  was  natural  to  look  to  Judge 
Marshall  for  this  work,  which  was  to 
be  a  national  work ;  and  had  he  put 
aside  all  other  tasks,  and  bent  his  strong 
intellect  to  this  task  alone,  we  know  not 
whether  he  would  not  have  done  wise- 
ly. The  Life  of  Washington  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  written,  without 
writing  a  history  of  this  country  during 
his  age.  Judge  Marshall  judged  other- 
wise. He  determined  that  a  Life  of 
Washington  must  embrace  a  hbtory  of 
the  Colonies,  of  the  Revolution,  of  the 
formation  of  our  present  government, 
and  of  the  first  administration  under  it. 
This  determination  was,  perhaps,  un- 
avoidable. We  can  hardly  see  how  he 
eould  have  contracted  his  base.  It  was, 


therefore,  a  magniiieent  undertaking, 
and  one  to  which  even  Judge  Marshal 
might  have  worthily  devotM  exclusive 
attention.  It  was  not  an  undertaking 
that  could  be  accomplished  **  between 
terms.**  No  history  has  been  written 
whk;h  outiived  its  author,  and  which 
deserved  to  outiive  him,  that  was  not 
the  paramount  labor  of  years.  Judge 
Marshall's  history  is  a  huge  pile,  and 
has  an  air  of  grandeur.  But  the  logs 
were  everywhere  rolled  up  whole :  the 
saw-mill:  and  the  carpenter's  toob 
haring  had  little  to  do  with  the  struc- 
ture. 

'  If  Judge  Marshall  had  declined  the 
task  assigned  to  him,  and  undertaken  to 
edit  the  Letters  of  Washington,  the  task 
had,  no  doubt,  been  compatible  with  his 
leisure,  and  an  earlier  day  had  given  to 
the  public  a  harvest  of  information  which 
Mr.  Sparks  subsequently  gathered  up 
as  an  humble  follower,  iSter  it  was 
supposed  tiie  sickle  had  done  its  work. 

These  letters,  after  all,  form  tiie  best 
Life  of  Washington.  They  cive  him 
in  his  own  words.  It  is  true,  that  when 
a  man  speaks  of  himself,  he  is  not  al- 
ways the  best  witness  in  the  case. 
Still,  the  letters  he  writes  are  his  own 
language,  and  contain  his  own  senti- 
ments. Like  all  otiier  witnesses  on 
the  Stand,  we  form  our  own  judgment 
of  his  credibility.  In  the  present  in* 
stance,  no  doubts  disturb  us.  Theee 
Letters  of  Washington  exhibit  him  in 
a  strong  light,  from  the  time  he  began 
his  public  career  until  he  was  about  clos' 
ing  it  at  Mount  Vernon,  and  they  leave 
scarcely  any  thine  to  be  wished  for 
that  the  notes  of  Mr.  Sparks  have  not 
supplied.  It  is  a  complete  portraiture 
of  services  that  have  no  parallel.  It  is 
not  a  full-length ;  but  there  has  seldom 
been  a  fall-length  where  some  of  it 
might  not  well  have  been  spared.  Too 
much  lees  and  too  much  drapery  have 
deformed  many  a  picture.  We  desire 
to  see  Washington  from  the  surveyor 
to  the  grave ;  from  the  time  he  crossed 
the  AUeghany  to  the  time  he  crossed 
that  bourne  whence  no  traveller  re- 
turns. More  tiian  that  b  not  necessary, 
or  is  not  in  keeping.  These  letters 
at  once  place  him  on  that  high  level, 
below  which  he  never  sunk  for  one  mo- 
ment  during  his  after  life. 

Some  have  expressed  a  wish  thai 
these  letters  had  been  compressed,  or 
abbreviated  in  some  way,  by  Mr.  Spariu. 
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From  Ibis  we  infer  that  such  wished 
the  letters  shorter,  or  the  volumes 
fewer,  and  were  indifferent  abont  the 
process  by  which  the  diminution  was 
effected.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Sparks 
thought  differently ;  that  is,  he  thought 
as  most  people  of  sense  and  taste  would 
hare  thought  in  the  like  case.  He  felt 
it  his  duty  to  present  transcripts  of 
Gen.  Washington;  not  a  refadamenUi 
of  his  editor.  Extracts  m>m  them 
would  hare  been  like  preserving  his 
war-coat  and  breeches  in  the  shape  of 
patchwork,  or  his  war-sword  in  the 
shape  of  a  pruning-hook  or  a  set  of 
knives  and  forks.  We  wanted  Wash- 
ington, the  whole  of  Washington,  and 
notning  but  Washington. 

We  would  not  leid  to  any  compari- 
son between  these  Letters  of  Wash- 
ington and  those  which  are  before  us. 
They  are  not  like  each  other  in  any 
respect,  excepting  in  form.  Washing- 
ton almost  always  wrote  as  a  public 
man.  He  had  hardly  any  private  char- 
acter in  this  respect  from  the  beginning. 
If  Mr.  Sparks  found  many  private  let- 
ters, he  has  not  published  them;  and 
we  feel  sure  he  would  have  done  so, 
had  he  found  them.  Washington  seem- 
ed always  booted  and  spurred.  If  he 
ever  were  in  slippers,  few  had  then  a 
sight  of  him.  Mr.  Izard,  throughout 
his  volume,  was  in  private  life.  His 
appointment  as  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  France  is  noticed  towards 
the  close,  but  he  had  not  then  begun 
his  duties  as  such.  His  letters  have, 
therefore,  none  of  the  formal  character 
of  an  official  correspondence.  This, 
however,  takes  nothing  from  their  in- 
terest. On  the  contrary,  the  want  of 
such  a  character  gives  them  a  peculiar 
zest.  He  wrote  as  an  intelligent,  acute 
observer,  to  intimate  friends,  and  with 
none  of  thuse  restraints  which  limit  the 
freedom  of  thought  and  language.  He 
probably  wrote,  as  to  manner,  much  as 
he  would  have  spoken,  had  he  been 
face  to  face  with  the  persons  he  ad- 
dressed. The  value  of  this  influence 
upon  his  letters  cannot  fail  to  be  appre- 
ciated. He  was,  at  first,  on  the  con- 
tinent ;  afterwards  in  England,  in  and 
about  London;  and  then  in  France. 
In  each  of  these  positions  he  watched 
the  growth  of  the  disturbances  among 
the  colonies,  and  expresses  unreserv- 
edly his  feelings  and  opinions  respect- 
iog  them;  whBe  hk  correspondents,  hi 


France,  England,  Scotland,  and  even 
in  the  Indies,  are  equally  iirank  on  the 
same  subject.  This  is  precisely  the 
information  vire  are  most  curious  to  ob- 
tain. We  have  had  enough  of  docu- 
mentary opinions,  of  the  language  of 
courts,  of  the  reports  of  ministers  and 
generals.  We  desire  to  hear  the  talk 
of  the  streets,  the  scandal  of  the  par-  ' 
lors,  the  rumors  of  the  hour. 

These  letters  show  how  gradually 
the  operation  between  the  two  countries 
took  place.  They  show,  by  evidence, 
incomparably  more  weighty  than  any 
official  papers,  that  the  colonies  were 
truly  willing  **  to  suffer  while  evils  were 
sufferaUe;**  that  the  daughter  reluc- 
tantly separated  herself  from  the  mo- 
tiier ;  that  it  was  with  unaffected  re- 
gret the  familiar  and  endearing  term 
*'Home,*' — ^fluniliarized  and  endeared 
by  the  use  of  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half, — was  gjyen  up  for  that  of  **  for- 
eign land."  There  is  no  doubt,  such 
is  the  force  of  habit,  that  even  the  bonds 
of  dependence,  and  even  when  they 
have  been  made  irksome,  are  severed 
with  feelings  that  partake  as  much  of 
pain  as  of  pleasure.  It  was  with  sorrow 
as  well  as  with  anger  the  breach  was 
made. 

These  letters,  also,  show  that  Some 
of  these  bonds  of  dependence  were  not 
broken  without  many  fears  of  severe 
privation.  Great  Britain,  probably,  in 
the  first  place,  more  to  benefit  the  pa- 
rent land  than  to  increase  tiie  depen- 
dence of  her  colonies,  had  made  all 
those  cotonies  consumers  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, and  producers  as  little  as  possible. 
They  were  permitted  to  produce  their 
daily  bread.  She  could  not  forbid  man ' 
to  till  the  ground,  or  the  earth  to  bring 
forth  her  increase.  But  she  laid  her 
interdict  upon  raiment.  She  did  not 
prohibit  die  domestic  loom,  which  was 
found  in  every  New-England  cottage ; 
the  shuttle  there  was  plied,  and  sup- 
plied the  frugal  family  with  homespun 
clothes.  It  was  factories  and  manurac- 
tories  she  would  not  tolerate.  Hence, 
all  those  who  did  not  spin  and  weave 
for  themselves,  that  is,  all  ^e  cities, 
all  the  South,  and  much  of  the  middle 
colonies,  were  ctothed  by  the  mother 
country.  They  looked  to  her  for  cov- 
ering from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the 
sole  of  the  foot.  This  was  a  state  of 
dependence  that  had  more  and  stronger 
bmids  to  it  than  at  first  strite  the  view* 
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Mr.  Izard  frequently  alludes  to  the  em- 
barrassment he  felt  respecting  these 
sumptuary  matters.  They  did  not  af- 
fect, in  his  mind,  the  question  as  to 
the  rights  or  wrongs  of  the  colonies ; 
their  birth-right  was  at  stake,  and  he 
did  not  think  it  should  be  forfeited  for  a 
mess,  or  a  dress.  StUl,  it  was  natural 
for  him,  in  a  privato  correspondence,  to 
state  his  apprehensions  that  a  rupture 
would  strip  his  negroes,  if  not  his  &mi- 
ly. .  Britain  made  the  negroes  blankets, 
his  coarse  woollens,  and  his  coarse  cot- 
tons. She  therefore  clothed  the  ser- 
vile, as  well  as  those  who  fared  sump- 
tuously. These  circuoMtances  show 
the  sacrifices  the  colonies  had  to  make. 
John  Hancock  counted  his  houses  and 
his  merchandise  as  nothing,  when  these 
sacriices  were  to  be  made.  Others 
were  as  patriotic  and  as  ready. 

These  letters,  likewise,  help  us  to 
solve  the  historical  problem,  whether 
wisdom  or  folly  governed  the  nders  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  period  of  our  Re- 
volution. Mr.  Izard  had  occasional  in- 
tercourse with  all  the  distinguished 
statesmen  of  ^lat  country,  at  that  tune. 
He  knew,  personally.  Lord  Chatham, 
Lord  Shelbume,  Mr.  Burke,  do:.,  and 
had  interviews  with  Lord  George  Ger- 
maine,  Lord  North,  &c  He  well 
knew  their  opinions  on  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  and  v^as  frequently 
consulted  by  them  on  the  affairs  of  the 
colonies.  This  knowledge  and  inter- 
course gave  Mr.  Izard  means  of  obser- 
vation that  render  his  remarks  highly 
interesting.  He  saw  the  waverings  and 
the  obstinacy  of  the  men  in  power. 
They  paused  after  the  flight  from  Con- 
cord; they  rushed  on  again  after  the 
fight  on  BunkeWs  Hill.  The  sword 
appeared  to  turn  the  scale. 

The  result  of  the  Revolution,  un- 
doubtedly, convicted  the  rulers  of  Great 
Britain  of  having  acted  unwisely.  It 
does  not  fi^Uow,  however,  that  they 
were  blind  when  they  might  have  seen. 
Miscalculations  and  misapprehensions 
are  inevitably  incident  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  nations.  The 
question  is,  whether  any  other  set  of 
men  would  probably  have  acted  different- 
ly under  the  same  circumstances.  The 
opposition  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  other 
antagonbts  of  the  dominant  par^,  can- 
not be  considered  as  evidence  mat  he 
and  they  would  have  done  so.  Lord 
Chatham  was  the  most  energetic  and 


uncompromising  of  statesmen.  Had 
he  been  in  the  place  of  Lord  North,  it 
is  more  than  probable,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain, that  he  would  have  been  equally 
unyielding  towards  the  colonies.  He 
might  have  been,  and  he  probably 
would  have  been,  more  prudent  or  effi- 
cient in  his  measures  of  enforcement; 
but  we  have  little  reason  for  supposing 
that  any  ministers  of  the  crown  would 
have  failed  to  claim  all  ^he  power  over 
the  colonies  that  Lord  North  claimed. 
Lord  Chatham,  while  minister,  had  a 
more  pleasurable  task  in  hand  than 
that  of  contending  with  the  colonies  of 
Great  Britain  about  their  rights.  The 
wrongs  of  the  British  Empire  were  to 
be  vindicated,  and  he  joined  the  trans- 
Atlantic  colonies  in  the  vindication. 
They  were  led  to  cement  themselves 
with  the  mother  country  by  the  strong* 
est  of  all  cements,  the  cement  of  shed- 
blood.  They  bled  together  against 
France  in  the  Canadas  ajod  on  the  Ohio. 
The  colonies  shared  in  the  chagrin  at 
defeats  on  the  Canadian  frontier ;  they 
took  the  triumph  of  Louisburg  to 
themselves ;  and  they  had  some  grounds 
for  belief  that  the  shame  of  Braddock*s 
defeat  would  have  been  avoided,  had 
the  young  councils  they  furnished  been 
followed.  Lord  Chatham  well  knew 
the  influences  of  this  union  in  the  field, 
and  may  have  subsequently  charged 
hb  successors,  with  some  degree  of 
plausibility,  with  having  sown  the  tares 
of  distrust  and  alienation  among  his  good 
seed  of  confidence  and  fellowship.  It  was 
no  doubt  fortunate  for  the  colonies  that 
Lord  Chatham  was  not  in  place  when 
the  experiment,  as  to  the  taxing-power 
held  by  Parliament  over  the  colonies, 
came  to  be  made.  His  habitual  fore- 
cast, energy,  and  fulness  of  preparation 
for  all  emergencies,  would  have  given 
the  incipient  blows  a  decisive  charac- 
ter. It  is  hardly  probable  that  he 
would  have  attempted  to  extend  the 
Stamp- Act  across  the  Atlantic.  It  was 
truly  a  penny-wise  and  jM>und-fbolish 
measure.  Once  determined,  however, 
he  would  htive  stamped  in  the  measure 
with  a  strong  arm.  The  impression 
would  have  been  deep  and  lasting. 
Lord  Chatham,  as  a  minister,  would 
probably  have  postponed  the  Revolu- 
tion, either  by  not  provoking  it,  or  by 
being  prepared  to  sappress  it,  in  case 
of  such  a  provocation.  There  were 
causes  for  disagreement  which  no  folly 
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had  prodoced,  and  which  no  wisdom 
could  have  remoTod.  They  were 
eqaally  beyond  the  control  of  both 
§Afy  and  wisdom.  Lord  Chatham 
might  have  delayed,  as  Lord  North 
nndoubtedly  accelerated  it.  The  claims 
of  the  colonies  grew  with  their  growth, 
and,  of  coarse,  strengthened  with  their 
strength.  The  most  moderate  minis- 
try and  the  most  complying  Parliament 
wonld  have  soon  come  to  a  stand. 
More  wonld  have  been  claimed  than 
wonld  have  been  granted,  and  less 
wonld  not  have  contented. 

But  these  letters  show  that  there 
was,  near  the  outset  of  the  Revolution, 
a  medium  behind  the  throne,  which, 
like  a  window  of  stained  glass,  discol- 
ored the  light  that  fell  upon  it  **  John 
Barleycom"  was  the  standard  of,  not 
only  the  length  of  the  inch,  but  of  the 
length  and  breadth  of  nearly  every  royal 
measure.  Lord  Bute  is  the  putative  fa- 
ther of  the  Stamp- Act,  which,  like  a  little 
leaven,  soon  leavened  the  whole  lump ; 
and  Col.  Grant,  another  Scotchman, 
when  it  became  necessary,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  rising,  to  send  to  the 
colonies  a  military  force,  said  that  one 
regiment  could  sweepthem  from  Canada 
toG^eorgia.  Lord  Chatham  would  have 
laughed  such  an  assertion  to  scorn,  and 
Lord  North,  probably,  did  not  believe 
it  was  founded  in  trutn.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  kine  did  so  believe. 
He  had  been  educated  as  an  English- 
man, and  no  doubt  knew  something  of 
English  history;  but  his  family  had 
come  to  the  throne  after  the  Round- 
heads had  passed  away.  Any  one  of 
the  family  which  had  been  expelled  to 
make  room  for  his  family,  would  have 
understood  the  cotonies.  Any  Stuart 
would  have  recollected  that  there  was 
a  large  infusion  among  them  of  the 
sturdy  spirit  which  had  brought  Charles 
I.  to  the  block,  and  governed  Britain 
from  that  Charles  to  the  second 
Charies,  with  an  outstretched  arm  that 
made  all  Europe  tremble.  Constant 
manifiBstations  of  this  spirit  had  been 
given  by  the  colonies.  It  had  showed 
itself  in  unnumbered  stru^les.  Hard- 
fought  fields  could  not  have  showed  it 
more  strongly.  Few  men,  therefore^ 
in  England,  could  have  been  misled  by 
the  gasconade  of  Col.  Grant.  George 
III.  must  have  been  among  that 
few,  as  die  military  measures  which 
were  taken  at  the  opening  of  the  Revo- 


lution have  no  other  apology.  The  force 
sent  to  Boston  was  large  enough  to 
provoke,  but  too  small  to  overawe. 
The  curb  applied  was  strong  enough  to 
irritate,  but  was  likely  to  snap  at  the 
first  plunge  which  that  irritation  would 
cause.  When  the  experiment  came 
to  be  made.  Gen.  Gage  found  that  he 
could  not  send  Col.  Grants  comple- 
ment of  troops  over  eighteen  miles 
without  imminent  hazard.  In  the  next 
experiment,  three  times  that  number 
reached  Bunker's  Hill,  only  through 
an  excess  of  carnage. 

Mr.  Izard  says,  in  one  of  his  letters, 
that  *^  the  king  seems  to  be  struck  with 
horror  at  the  idea  of  treating  with 
Congress."  This  was  in  1776,  about 
one  year  before  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. At  that  time,  proper  en- 
deavors at  conciliation  would  probably 
have  succeeded.  Lord  North,  as  a 
man  of  sense,  may  have  known  what 
endeavors  were  proper.  There  was 
but  one  way  then  open,  and  that  way 
could  not  be  taken,  because  the  kins 
regarded  it  with  horror.  This  royu 
repugnance  may  have  saved  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  colonies.  It  was  cer- 
tain to  defeat  all  advances  towards  con- 
ciliation, even  if  Lord  Howe  had  had 
the  discretion  and  dignity  to  address 
General  Washington  by  his  title. 
Whether  the  stupid  fastidiousness 
which  led  him  to  substitute  **  jifr."  for 
**  General,"  originated  in  this  repugn 
nance,  or  in  the  pride  or  weakness  of 
the  commissioners,  the  effect  was  the 
same.  When  the  first  step  is  an  in- 
sult, a  second  step  is  not  often  permit- 
ted to  be  taken.  The  course  of  the 
mother  country  had  raised  up  a  Con- 
tinental Congress.  A  general  revolt 
necessarily  produced  such  a  result. 
There  must  be  a  general  head,  and 
thoX  head  was  the  Congress ;  to  that 
alone  any  appeal,  under  the  circum- 
stances, could  be  made.  An  appeal  to 
any  separate  state  would  have  been 
hopeless;  to  distinguished  individuals 
equaUy  so.  Neither  states  nor  individ- 
uals could  be  applied  to  without  an  im- 
putation of  treachery.  There  was  but 
one  way  open,  therdfore,  to  open  pacifi- 
cation, and  that  way  was  the  Continen- 
tal Congress,  but  the  commissioners 
could  not  take  that  way.  The  king^a 
horror  closed  it  up. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  much 
of  the  wrong  that  was  done  in  the  times 
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we  are  anoding  to,  was  done  by  did 
kiog,  notwithstaDding  his  coostitotional 
Incapacity  to  do  any  wrong.  Mr. 
Izard  says  that  **  Doctor  Hunter,  a 
Scotchman,  who'  is  continually  about 
the  king's  family,  says  publicly,  that 
the  four  New-England  Provinces  ought 
to  be  extirpated.*'  The  king  did  not 
aay  this,  and  rai^  not  have  thought  it ; 
•tUl,  a  remark  of  that  kind  would  not 
have  been  made  in  the  royal  purlieus, 
if  it  had  been  liable  to  rebuke.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  court  must  have 
been  genial  to  such  ill-weeds,  or  they 
would  not  have  sprung  up  there. 

Some  may  be  deterred  from  patron- 
ising a  continuation  of  these  letters,  be- 
cause the  preliminary  notice  of  the 
editor  leads  to  a  probability  that  the 
acts  or  opimons  of  Franklin  will  be 
brought  into  question.  Whether  it 
was  judicbus  in  the  editor  thus  to 
sotuid  the  alarm  in  advance,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  determine.  It  was  certainly 
frank  and  fan*.  The  present  volume 
contains  nothing  of  this  bearing.  Even 
if  it  did,  it  w<rald  not  have  been  the 
less  acceptable  to  us,  though  entertain- 
ing the  highest  veneration  for  the  mem- 
ory of  this  distinguished  patriot  and 
phil(^pher.  If  the  charges  which 
those  letters  may  contain  were  a  fresh 
imputation,  the  case  would  be  different. 
This  is  t^e  publication  of  letters  which 
were  written  seventy  or  eighty  years 
ago.  They  speak  the  opinion  of  indi- 
viduals at  that  time.  Such  opinions 
had  their  warrant  then,  and  were  ho- 
nestly expressed.  That  warrant  may 
no  longer  exist,  and  the  opinions  may 
all  have  been  proved  to  be  unfounded. 
All  this  may  be  true,  and  still  the  letters 
be  generally  acceptable.  The  reputa- 
tion of  Franklin  is  now  independent  of 
all  imputations  of  this  kind.  Ui9  pub- 
lic course  in  France  has  been  viewed 
and  reviewed  in  all  its  phases  through 
more  than  fifty  years,  and  is  now  well 
understood.  What  these  letters  will 
develope  we  do  not  know.  We  may, 
however,  conjecture,  without  much 
chance  of  error. 

It  is  known  that  many  prominent 
men  of  America  believed  they  saw,  in 
Franklin's  course  while  in  France, 
some  cause  for  censure  or  disnpproba^ 
tion.  This  remarkable  man  was  made 
a  pet  in  Paris.  His  mind,  his  discove- 
ries, his  country,  and  even  his  costume, 
all  contributed  to  render  him  an  object 


of  general  interest.  He  was  almeet 
unique  in  all  these  respects  in  timi 
kingdom  where  rarities  of  all  kinds 
found  so  mudi  favor.  His  influence 
at  the  court  was  powerful,  and  it  was 
always  exerted  in  favor  of  his  country. 
And  his  exertions  there,  on  the  whole, 
were  undoubtedly  more  beneficial  to 
this  country  than  those  of  any  other 
man.  These  services,  la  her  time  of 
need,  will  never  be  denied,  nor  caa 
their  reward  be  taken  away.  Still,  it 
has  been  alleged,  that  when  the  ques- 
tion of  final  arrangement  came,  the 
lukewannness  or  hesitation  of  that 
court  were  not  met  by  Franklin  with 
the  same  zeal  and  independence  which 
marked  the  course  of  other  Americans 
there,  over  whom  the  blandishments  of 
the  Parisian  saloons  had  less  influence, 
and  who  were  more  fresh  from  the 
scene  of  action,  and  better  knew  the 
sentiments  and  temper  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  was  a  season  when 
shades  of  difference  in  opinion  mi^t 
well  have  floated  around.  Indeed* 
none  probably  approached  the  great 
questions  which  then  were  to  be  settled 
with  minds  made  up.  Such  pre-deter- 
minations  had  excluded  all  chances  of 
adjustment.  Some  strings  were  to  bo 
let  down,  others  to  be  raised ;  other- 
wise harmony  had  never  been  attained. 
France  had  been  liberal  and  kind  in  her 
aid,  and  she  naturally,  when  the  time 
of  compensation  arrived,  looked  for  a 
corresponding  return.  Franklin  may 
have  rated  her  services  too  high, 
(though  that  could  hardly  have  bMn 
done)  while  others,  perhaps,  rated  them 
too  low.  Franklin  saw  only  the  noble 
and  generous  ally  of  America;  others 
saw  only  the  antagonists  of  Great 
Britain.  Each  saw  the  true  color  of 
the  shield  as  it  presented  itself  to  their 
view,  without  probably  being  aware 
that  the  two  sides  had  dififerent  colors. 
We  will  now  bring  these  desultory 
remarks  to  a  close.  Our  object  has 
been  to  raise,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  in 
the  public  estimation,  the  character  of 
letters  of  the  description  now  before  us. 
We  regard  them  with  great  respect : 
they  are  likely  to  give  us  more  truths 
in  one  page  than  a  dozen  pages  of  other 
writings.  Objections  to  the  correctness 
of  history  are  innumerable.  It  is  a 
stream  that  never  receives  all  its  tribu- 
taries until  it  ends ;  something,  in  every 
age,  is  pouring  in  on  one  side  or  tlw 
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other,  showing  that  it  is  not  fnll.  Pro- 
hpb\y  the  most  perfect  history  that  ever 
was  written,  so  far  as  the  nie  of  ail  ma- 
terials applicable  to  its  scope  was  con- 
cerned, IS  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall, 
Sec.  He  collected  these  materials 
aronnd  him,  tmtil  he  seemed  to  sit  in 
the  midst  of  ^*  Seven  Hills"  of  authori- 
ties. The  unremitting  labor  of  a  strong 
mind  and  a  lon^  life  enabled  him  to  re- 
duce these  hills  mto  a  ma^ificent  slope, 
that  smoothly  and  majestically  descend- 
ed from  the  nrst  Cassar  to  the  last ;  and 
yet  he  settled  almost  nothins^  but  the 
fact,  that  almost  nothing  could  be  satis- 
factorily settled.  His  decisions,  nrade 
after  a  patient  investigation  which  few 
minds  could  have  made,  have  been 
questioned,  and  will  continue  to  be 
questioned.  His  notes,  after  all,  are 
the  spice  of  his  work  ;  they  give  the 
sayings  of  those  who  lived  with  the 
CsBsars.  We  turn  from  Gibbon  to 
diem,  as  we  would  turn  from  the  sound 


of  a  modem  voice,  to  voices  coming 
from  a^es  long  past.  Each  page  of  his 
text,  hke  a  luxuriant  modem  sofa, 
seems  to  stand  on  these  notes,  which, 
like  richly-carved  antique  feet,  of  all 
forms,  peep  out  from  beneath. 

Thus  it  is  with  these  letters — they 
are  transcripts  of  the  past.  In  the  vo- 
lume before  us,  Mr.  Izard  and  his  cor- 
respondents speak  as  they  spoke  in 
1774,  '?5,  &c.,  dec.  It  is  not  looking 
back  upon  far-removed  and  indistinct 
scenes  with  a  spy-glass,  which  brings 
them  back  only  in  parts*  and  with 
changed  dimensions ;  they  give  views 
taken  at  the  time,  and  on  the  spot. 
We  wish  such  views  were  greatly  mul- 
tiplied. Hence,  we  are  pleased  to  see 
the  volume  before  us,  and  will  be  plea- 
sed to  see  those  which  are  to  follow. 
Such  leaves  are,  doubtless,  much  scat- 
tered, and  becoming  every  year  more 
rare.  Those  that  can  be  leathered  up 
are  hence  only  the  more  valuable. 


SONNET. 

BT  TBI  AUTBOB  OF  "  TBK  lXUA$8tx"   **  GUT  BIVXRS/'  AC. 


CONSCIOUSNESS  AND  RESOI.VS. 

I  KNOW  that  I  must  struggle,  and  I  knew 
That  sorrow  in  that  struggle  must  be  mine. 
And  with  denial  I  must  chafe  and  pine  ! — 

My  nature  and  the  world  decree  it  so  !— 

But  shall  I  from  the  progress  backward  go  ? 

My  hand  upon  the  ploughshare,  shall  my  heart 
Shrink  from  the  toil  because  the  toil  be  great, 

And  there  are  those  who,  striving,  cry  **  Depart ! 
Lest  you  provoke  our  ridicule  and  hate  ?" 
This  were  to  fight  with  fortune  against  fate  ;— 

A  harder  conflict  than  to  struggle  on, 
Still  falling,  and  arising  but  to  fall. 
But  still  to  rise  and  struggle,  firm  through  all. 

Growing  stronger  with  each  foot  of  progress  won  I 
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BT  MUt  AlCm  MXDKJROir. 


**  So  Robert  Hunt  bas  taken  bimself 
off?**  Baid  Lewis  Maynard,  joining  a 
map  of  students  assembled  on  tbe  col- 

fege-gronnds  at  S .     •♦  I  do*nt  wpn- 

der ;  what  a  deuced  pretty  rage  be  got 
into  in  the  class  this  morning.**  **  Why, 
I  did  not  notice  it — ^whatdid  he  do  ?"  ex- 
claimed a  youth  who  had  lately  entered. 
"  Do  !'*  echoed  the  first  speaker—"  that's 
the  beauty  of  it,  he  never  does  any- 
thing. It  he  would  hurl  a  book  at  the 
tutor*s  head,  or  knock  somebody  down 
in  his  wrath,  it  would  be  finishmg  the 
thing  in  a  fine  manly  way.  Instead  of 
that,  he  turns  red,  then  pale,  trembles, 
clenches  his  hand,  and  is  completely 
topsy-turvy  for  the  rest  of  the  day." 
**  What  was  he  angry  at  this  morn- 
ing ?"  returned  the  iSy,  who  had  be- 
fore addressed  him.  ♦*  Why,  he's  been 
trying  for  the  valedictory  ever  since  he 
entered  college,  and  that  great  bully, 
George  Addmgton,  (is  he  anywhere 
near?)  has  been  determined  that  he 
shall  not  succeed  ;  and  as  he  is  too  lazy 
and  too  stupid  to  oppose  him  studying, 
is  purposed  to  do  it  by  teasing ;  so  ridi- 
cules, mocks  and  sneers  at  Robert,  till 
he  is  iust  fit  for  the  lunatic  asylum.  I'd 
fight  him  if  I  was  beat  to  a  jelly  for  it, 
or  else  be  cool  and  indifferent,  and  take 
no  notice  of  his  batteries,  for  he*d  stop 
soon  enough  if  he  saw  it  did  not  tease. 
But  Robert  Hunt  is  too  cowardly  for 
the  first,  and  too  much  of  a  baby  for 
the  last.  I  wonder,  for  my  part,  why 
his  mother  did  not  keep  him  at  home 
in  pin-a-fores.  But  where  has  he 
gone?"  "Down  to  the  bridge  with  Ger- 
ald Morton,'*  answered  one  of  his  com- 
5 anions.  **  Yes,"  continued  Lewis 
f  aynard,  who  had  worked  himself  up 
into  something  of  a  rage  :  "  I  suppose 
Gerald  is  giving  him  a  sugar-plumb,  as 
usual,  and  that  he'll  walk  nim  back 
again  quite  cooled  down.  I  cannot 
imagine  how  Gerald  can  take  such  an 
interest  in  the  puppy,  unless  Bob  has  a 
rich  father,  uncle,  or  something  else, 
and  he  expects  in  one  way  or  another 
to  get  paid  for  it."    "  Robert's  father 


has  not  as  many  dollars  as  Gerald's  has 
thousands,"  interrupted  one  of  those 
quiet,  yet  commanding  voices,  which 
make  tnemselves  heard — "  ancf  Robert 
Hunt  is  no  coward,  as  you,  and  you, 
and  you,"  and  he  pointed  to  one  and 
another  of  the  ^up,  and  then  paused, 
with  an  emphatic  you,  at  Lewis  May- 
nard, "can  testify,  who  saw  him,  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life,  last  winter  puU 
little  Dan  Allan  out  of  the  river. 
Robert  is  no  coward,  but  he  considers 
it  vulgar  and  ungentlemanly  to  fight, and 
is  unhappily  too  sensitive  to  adopt  the 
other  alternative,  and  endure  with  stoi- 
cidm  the  rough-and-tumble  "of  this 
*  work-a-day  world.*  But  I  do  not 
wonder  that  you,  Lewis  Maynard," 
and  he  pointed  again  at  the  youth  who 
had  been  chief  orator,  "  cannot  under- 
stand ihis^  any  more  than  you  can  ima- 
gine how  Gerald  Morton  can  have  no 
other  motive  than  self-interest  for  his 
kindness  to  him.**  The  boys,  with  one 
involuntary  movement,  turned  and  look- 
ed at  the  individual  addressed ;  one 
near  him  whispered,  "  Will  you  stand 
that,  Lewis  ?"  and  after  a  pause  of  five 
minutes,  "  Coward — cowanl,"  was  ut- 
tered l?y  different  voices  in  the  group. 
Lewis  Maynard's  face  had  changed 
from  red  to  pale,  and  pale  to  red,  seve- 
ral times  during  the  brief  interval,  but 
at  the  opprobrious  term  his  eye  flashed, 
and  glancing  around  at  his  companions, 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  firm  tone — "  I  am  no 
coward,  and  I'll  fight  the  one  who  dares 
call  me  so ;  but  I  did  wrong,  I  acknow- 
ledge, in  accusing  Gerald  Morton  of 
anything  mean,  and  selfish,  and  inte- 
rested.  I  did  very  wrong,"  he  re- 
peated, "  and  I  desire  all,  who  heard 
me  make  the  accusation,  hear  me  re- 
tract it.  Gerald  is  as  noble  a  fellow  as 
ever  lived,  and  I  only  wonder  how  he 
can  endure  that  little,  snivelling  Rob- 
ert Hunt.  Richard  Graham,**  he  con- 
tinued, walking  up  to  the  youth  who 
had  corrected  him,  "  your  reproof  was 
deserved ;  but  I  beg  that  you'll  take 
back  what  you  said,  as  to  my  not  «n- 
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derstanding  anything  noble  amd  gene- 
rous, however  deficient  I  may  be  in 
these  qualities  myself.  I  certainly  have 
the  capacity  and  heart  to  admire  them.*' 
*♦  I  do  take  it  back,"  answered  the  in- 
dividuetl  addressed,  warmly  grasping 
the  proffered  hand,  **  I  fully  and  entire- 
ly take  it  back ;  for  much  as  I  may  ■ 
have  doubled  your  nobility  and  genero- 
sity before,  you  have  eloquently  proved 
yourself  possessed  of  both,  this  mom- 
ine."  ♦•  And  now,  boys,"  cried  Lewb 
Maynard,  after  a  moment's  silence, 
throwing  himself  into  a  pugilistic  atti- 
tude—" Who's  for  a  fight  ?"  Nobody 
accepted  the  challenge ;  and  the  bell 
ringing  soon  after,  each  individual  hur- 
riedly obeyed  the  summons,  having 
gained,  perhaps,  some  new  ideas  as  to 
what  true  courage,  nobility,  and  gene- 
rosity were,  in  the  brief  interval.  Love 
was  the  motive  of  Gerald  Morton's 
kindness  to  Robert  Hunt— disinterest- 
ed, ardent  aflfection,  which  fills  young 
hearts,  aye,  and  old  hearts  too,  (to  the 
exclusion  of  every  mean  and  unworthy 
feeling,)  oftener  than  some  people  m 
this  world  will  allow— Love,  in  spite 
of  his  weaknesses,  or  rather  the  more 
for  them,  for  the  deepest  pity  added 
strength  to  his  affection.  He  had,  as 
the  boys  said,  led  Robert  away,  but  for 
some  time  he  did  not  speak,  leaving 
the  soft  sweet  air  and  thousand  sights  of 
rural  summer  beauty  beneath  their  eyes, 
to  exert  their  tranquilizing  influence, 
before  he  addressed  his  companion.  At 
length  they  reached  the  bridge  which 
spanned  the  river,  where  Robert,  un- 
able any  longer  to  endure  the  violence 
of  his  suppressed  emotions,  flung  off* 
the  affectionate  clasp  on  his  shoulders, 
and  resting  his  head  on  the  railing  of 
the  bridge,  burst  into  an  uncontrollable 
fit  of  tears.  "  Yes,  despise  me  as  you 
will,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  cannot  des- 

?ise  me  more  than  I  do  myself;  and  as 
have  given  way  to  the  most  unmanly 
anger,  1  may  as  well  yield  to  these 
onmanly  t^ars."  "  Despise  you,  Ro- 
bert?" repeated  his  companion,  in  a 
sorrowful  tone,  **  how  little  you  know 
what  is  in  my  heart. "  The  boy  was,  per- 
haps, struck  by  the  sincerity  and  emo- 
tion in  the  speaker's  voice,  for  he  raised 
his  head,  and  gazed  long  and  inquiring- 
ly in  the  other's  face*  **  Gerald,"  he 
exclaim^!  at  length,  **  Gerald  Morton, 
I  believe  you,  with  my  whole  heart  and 
soul  I  believe  yon ;  love  and  pity  you 
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feel  for  me,  but  not  contempt.  Yon  are 
all  that  is  fair,  and  frank,  and  noble,— 
but  I— what  am  1  ?"  and  the  boy, 
with  a  gesture  of  despair,  buried  his 
face  again  in  his  hands.  **  Your  great- 
est fault  is  this  undervaluing  of  yourself, 
dear  Robert,"  said  his  companion,  kind- 
ly. "You  exaggerate  your  faults  or 
rather  infirmities,  to  a  most  frightful 
extent,  and  then  start  in  horror  from  the 
phantom  you  yourself  have  raised." 
**  No !  there  is  no  exaggerating  them," 
returned  Robert,  sadly.  "  Have  I  not 
again  and  again  vowed  to  myself,  and 
vowed  to  you,  that  1  would  not  let  that 
fool,  idiot,  that  puppy  of  a  fellow,"  he 
muttered  between  his  compressed  teeth 
— "George  Addington,  by  his  con- 
temptible tricks  rouse  me  to  anger,  and 
yet  do  I  not  daily  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion ?  But  oh,  Gerald— if  you  knew 
the  bitter  pnde  that  poverty  makes,  and 
if  you  knew  the  hell  upon  earth  I  en- 
dure with  this  suspicious,  sensitive  tem- 
per of  mine,  you  would  indeed  give 
me  your  deepest  pity  and  sympathy." 
"  You  have  them  now — ^you  have  th^ 
now,"  said  his  companion,  in  a  choked 
and  agitated  voice.  "  A  child's  glance 
will  at  times  almost  madden  me,"  he 
continued,  scarcely  regarding  the  inter- 
ruption ;  "every  feeling  that  I  have  m 
the  work]  seems  to  be  a  curse  to  me. 
I  never  look  at  my  sisters'  grace  and 
beauty,  but  I  gnash  my  teeth  at  the 
thought,  that  they  will  be  sacrificed  to 
some  uncouth  booby  who  has  money, 
or  waste  their  lives  in  the  dreary,  deso- 
lating struggle  with  poverty,  which 
killed  my  poor  mother.  My  father's 
gloom  and  misanthropy  check  the  ten- 
derness which  should  fill  to  the  fount  a 
child's  nature  ;  but  I  think  how  dififer- 
ent  he  might  have  been,  had  fortune 
besn  kinder  ;  and  I  have  the  picture  of 
an  old  age  like  his  before  me,  sternness 
and  harshness,  a  distress  to  himself,  and 
a  terror  to  everybody  else.  I  shall  be 
just  like  him,  only  worse."  "  Stop  ! 
Robert,  stop  !"  exclaimed  Gerald  Mor- 
ton— "  do  not  talk  any  more  such  wild 
and  desperate,  nay,  they  are  wicked 
words.  We  have  each  our  destiny  in  ^ 
our  own  hands,  to  make  or  mar,  as  we 
will.  No  man,  unless  he  desires,  need 
be  the  victim  of  circumstances.  W  e  must 
control  fortune,  not  be  governed  by  it- 
shape  our  own  way,  not  follow  in  gloom 
and  despair  that  which  the  veriest  tri- 
fles have  made  for  us ;  and,  my  dear, 
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dear  Robert,  jour  father's  errors,  inas- 
much as  you  feel  the  germs  of  them  in 
your  own  bosom,  should  be  viewed  with 
the  greatest  leniency  and  tenderness ; 
at  the  same  time  that  you  resolve  with 
all  your  strength,  and  might,  and  power, 
not  to  yield  the  eightieth  part  of  an  inch 
to  these  baleful,  morbid  tendencies.'* 
**Yes,'*  said  Robert,  looking  with  a 
despairing  admiration  at  his  companion, 
«*  you  can  talk  like  an  angel — and  what 
is  more—- you  can  act  like  one.  Ah, 
Crerald,  why  must  you  have  everything  ? 
wedth,  love,  genius,  and  a  temper  that 
would  make  life  with  a  crust  of  bread 
happy/*  "  Not  ouite,**  answered  Ger- 
ald Morton,  lancningly ;  *'  but  as  you 
have  set  me  the  example  in  flattery,  I'll 
tum  the  tables  on  you.  Let  lady  Fortune 
go  for  once,  we'll  see  what  Nature  has 
ffiven  vou  :  a  handsome  face,  a  grace- 
mi  and  eoodly  outside — ^you  can't  deny 
that,  Bob ;  a  very  wise  head  for  such 
a  young  pair  of  shoulders.  President 
Mason  asserts  it,  the  whole  college  ac- 
knowledges it;  and  a  heart  full  of  strong 
affections,  and  warm  admiration  for 
everything  that  is  lovely  and  of  good  re- 
pute. The  only  shadow  on  the  picture 
you've  thrown  yourself;  'for  never  teU 
me  that  a  man  endowed  so  liberally, 
cannot  fight  the  foul  fiends,  melancholy 
and  despair,  even  unto  the  death.  I 
tell  you,  Robert  Hunt,  you  make  your 
own  troubles."  "  And  poverty  ?"  asked 
his  companion,  reassured  and  strength- 
ened by  his  words.  "  Poverty !"  ech- 
oed Gerald  Morton,  almost  scornfully. 
**  What  man  with  a  head  and  hand  in 
this  country  need  fear  poverty ;  a  com- 
petency is  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
have  ordinary  talent  and  prudence,  and 
what  do  you  want  more  i"  Jjittle  did 
Gerald  reck  the  need  he'd  soon  have  of 
the  fortitude  and  resolution  he  was  so 
commending.  On  the  afternoon  of  that 
same  day,  as  he  was  alone  in  his  room, 
he  received  a  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent, requesting  his  immediate  pres- 
ence. "  My  dear  young  friend,  I  have 
bad  news  for  you,'*  excl^med  the  kind- 
hearted  old  man,  when  Gerald  appeared 
(breathless  and  glowing  with  his  haste) 
before  him.  "  My  father  has  failed, 
then  ?"  asked  Gerald  Morton.  **  Well, 
sir,  I've  thought  such  a  thing  very  pos- 
sible ;  a  merchant's  is  the  most  preca- 
rious life  under  the  sun ;  but  that  is  not 
such  very  bad  news,  for  in  my  philoso- 
phy, su:,  poverty  is  no  evil."    ••  Yonr 


father  has  failed,**  answered  the  Pre- 
sident, hesitatingly — '*  but,  my  dear  Ge- 
rald, it  is  not  that  alone :  can  you  bear 
something  worse?"  A  dim  dreadful 
apprehension  slowly  seized  Gerald  Mor- 
ton, he  trembled  violently,  his  face  grew 
deathly  pale.  **  Oh  !  sir,  do  not  say,  do 
not  say  he's  dead"^he  wildly  exclaim- 
ed ;  **  do  not  cut  off  all  hope.  Tell  me 
that  he  has  but  the  feeblest  breath  of 
life  in  him,  that  I'll  once  more  hefu*  him 
call  *  Gerald,'  and  I'll  bless  you ;'  and  he 
awaited  in  breathless  agony  the  one  lit- 
tle word  from  his  companion ;  but  it 
was  not  spoken.  **  No !  no !"  dirieked 
Gerald  Morton,  throwing  his  arms  fran- 
tically over  his  head — **  he's  dead !  he's 
dead !"  and  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 
When  Gerald  revived,  a  number  of  his 
companions  were  around  him,  and  Ro- 
bert Hunt  was  kneeling  on  the  floor  by 
his  side,  bathing  his  face  with  some 
sti*ong  perfume.  He  gazed  at  first  from 
one  to  the  other  in  amazement,  but 
catching  a  glance  at  the  President's 
face,  the  whole  melancholy  truth  flash- 
ed across  him.  He  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands.  **  How  did  it  happen, 
sir  ?"  said  he  at  length,  in  a  choked, 
subdued  tone.  The  President  made  a 
sign,  and  the  collegians  left  the  room, 
all  save  Robert  Hunt,  who,  with  the 
keenest  love  and  sympathy  on  h'ls  face, 
still  retained  his  kneeling  position  by  the 
side  of  his  friend.  **  Can  you  bear  to 
hear  it  yet,  Gerald  ?"  asked  the  Presi- 
dent. **  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  youth. 
But  oh  !  in  how  different  a  tone  from  the 
clear,  hopeful  one  of  the  morning — such 
a  subdued,  quiet  despair  in  the  voice. 
♦*  I  think  you  better  wait  till  to-morrow, 
my  son,"  persisted  the  kind  old  man. 
«*  Oh  !  no,  sir,  tell  me  now,"  said  Ger- 
ald, with  a  beseeching  look.  **  Your 
first  supposition  was  correct,'*  began  the 
President — "  the  firm  of  Morton,  At- 
kinson 6c  Co.  are  bankrupt,  owing 
to  the  embezzlements  and  villainy  of 
one  of  the  junior  partners,  who  fled 
as  soon  as  it  was  discovered.  Mr. 
Atkinson  went  inmiediately  down  to 
your  father's  house  to  coosiilt  with 
him,  and  take  the  necessary  steps  about 
the  matter.  They  sat  up  till  late 
that  night  talking  ;  indeed  it  was  two 
o'clock  before  Mr.  A.  left  him,  and  the 
servants  found  him  in  the  morning  in 
the  same  position,  in  an  arm-chair, 
before  a  table  covered  with  papers ;  but 
he  was  dead,  quite  dead.    A  disease 
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of  the  heart— 90  the  physiciaiis  say 
— which  he  has  had  for  years,  and 
this  sudden  shock  killed  him.  The 
last  words  he  said,  as  he  pressed  Mr. 
Atkinson's  hand  at  parting,  were,  **  I 
can  bear  this  Tory  well ;  bat  my  poor 
boy—."  "  I  think  IM  better  goto  my 
room,"  said  Gerald  faintly.  He  bad 
overrated  his  own  strength ;  each  word 
was  a  da^r  to  his  heart.  *' And  now 
leave  meu>r  a  short  time,  Robert,"  he 
exclaimed,  as  his&ithful  friend  assisted 
him  to  a  seat ;  **  a  little  time  alone, 
and  then  1*11  see  you."  And  Robert 
went  ont  and  left  him  with  his  grief. 
*'0h.'  I  hare  had  such  wicked 
thoughts,"  said  Gerald  Morton,  hold- 
ing oat  his  hand  to  his  friend  some  two 
hours  after-^*'suGh  wild,  wicked 
thoughts.  To  think  that  that  man's 
villany  killed  my  &ther ;  to  think  he 
was  murdered,  absolutely  murdered— 
Robert,  it  drives  me  mad.  He  might 
have  been  in  prosperity  and  compara- 
tive health  now,  but  for  that  scoundrel. 
Ah !  Robert,  you  need  not  tell  me  this 
is  wrong — ^I  know  it — it  is  all  as  it 
should  be ;  this  man  vras  but  the  in- 
strument of  one  who  doeth  all  things 
well."  And  in  spite  of  his  firm,  manly 
heart,  Gerald  Morton  burst  into  an  ago- 
ny of  tears.  **  We  loved  each  other 
so  dearly,"  he  continued  ;  **  I  was  but 
a  baby,  three  years  old,  when  my  mo- 
ther died,  and  he  was  father,  mother, 
mil  to  me.  Ah !  what  more  than  fem- 
inine gentleness  and  patience  he  lav- 
ished upon  me.  He  never  gave  me 
but  a  look,  Robert— it  was  sufficient  to 
subdue  all  my  childish  petulance,  and  1 
kept  not  my  highest  thought  from  him. 
Father!  father!"  and  with  that  wild 
cry  Gerald  rose  up  strong  and  firm  ; 
his  face  was  pale,  but  his  voice  was 
once  more  clear  and  calm.  **  I  need  not 
ask  yon.  President  Mason,"  he  said,  go- 
ing to  that  gentleman's  apartment  some 
hours  after,  **  whether  you'll  trust  me 
for  the  payment  of  ray  last  year's  expen- 
ses here.  1  know  you  will,  sir ;  and 
DOW,  with  many,  many  thanks  for  all 
your  kindness — good-bye."  The  Pre- 
sident pressed  his  hand,  bat  was  too 
much  overcome  to  reply ;  and  when  he 
raised  hb  head,  Gerald  was  gone. 
With  the  money  in  his  possession,  he 
paid  all  his  little  debts  ;  the  only  one 
remaining  of  any  consequence,  was  for 
keeping  a  horse  which  had  died  a  fort- 
night Defi>re.    He  described  his  posi- 


tion briefly  to  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  said, 
on  going  out,  that  he  would  send  the 
money  as  soon  as  possible.  "Aye, 
aye,"  muttered  the  man,  **  fiur  words 
cost  little — what  business  had  a  beggar's 
brat  to  be  keeping  a  horse  ?"  Gerakl's 
blood  boiled ;  his  first  impulse  was  to 
fell  the  man  to  the  earth.  "  He's  poor, 
however,"  was  his  next  thought ;  **  he's 
goaded  to  harshness  by  poverty." 
And  then  a  •  vision  of  this  poverty, 
dark  and  cheerless,  rose  before  him — 
abusive  words,  cold  looks,  neglect  and 
sufiTering,  with  not  a  ray  of  love  or 
tenderness  to  cleam  across  his  path  ; 
and  it  recalled  his  one  master-grief — 
his  father  I  What  were  all,  if  he  had 
but  hb  fotherl  Gerald  paused;  a 
comforting,  blessed  thought  rose  with- 
in hb  heart.  Could  hb  fother  have 
endured  poverty,  with  age,  and  sick- 
ness, and  increasing  infirmities  in  its 
train?  Couki  he  relinqubh  the  lux- 
uries which  habit  had  rendered  necer- 
sary;  emerge  from  the  intellectual, 
melancholy  seclusion  in  which  for 
years  he  had  buried  himself,  and  with- 
out youth  or  hope,  and  their  thousand 
bright  words  of  encouragement,  wres- 
tle once  more  with  the  world  ?  He 
could  not— he  was  therefore  removed 
in  mercy ;  and  on  that  wretched  night, 
from  hb  misery  and  destitution,  Gerald 
thanked  God  that  he  had  taken  away 
hb  father.  Hb  heart  was  light  that 
he  akme  was  to  suffer.  He  wept,  but  it 
was  with  happiness,  and  a  strong,  bold, 
resolute  spirit  as  of  yore,  possessed 
him.  He  could  do  all,  he  could  endure 
all.  Hb  father  had  borne  the  pang  but 
for  an  evening  ;  it  was  lightened  to  him 
therefore,  for  a  life-time. 

It  was  several  days  alter  the  fune- 
ral, a  gay,  sunny  day, 

**  Wben  flowan  and  trees,  and  birds  and 
bees, 
Most  beautiful  thingt," 

were  doing  their  utmost  to  make  earth 
glad.  Human  hearts  nature,  alas! 
has  in  her  keeping.  Gerakl's  head 
rested  on  the  garden-gate.  He  had 
taken  hb  farewell  of  his  home.  The 
next  day  there  was  to  be  an  auctk)n, 
and  the  place  itself,  and  every  vestige 
and  remnant  of  the  old  familiar  things, 
were  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  stran- 
gers. All  that  sweet  childbh  reminis- 
cences had  endeared ;  all  that  made 
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*  homet^  were  to  Taoish.  A  houseless,  for- 
lorn wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth- 
Poor  GeraJd  ! — nay,  rich  Gerald — rich 
in  fortitude  and  resolution — ^rich  in  a 
pure  heart — rich  in  a  high  intellect — 
rich  in  everything  that  is  noble,  good, 
and  exalted ! — many  a  millionaire  might 
have  envied  the  penniless  Gerald  Mor- 
ton. 

Robert  Hunt  followed  his  fnend  very 
soon  to  town,  but  had  a  weary  search 
before  he  could  discover  him.  He  had 
passed  from  one  gloomy,  dirty  street 
to  another,  till  he  reached,  at  length,  a 
bug,  narrow  avenue,  lined  with  tall, 
dingy-looking  brick  houses,  with  that 
peculiarly  melancholy  expression  which 
no  houses  but  those  in  a  city  can  possi- 
bly have.  The  very  sunshine,  as  it 
streamed  through,  brought  not  a  ray 
of  gladness  to  the  soul,  but  rendered 
the  filth  and  misery  more  apparent. 
Robertas  heart  sank  as  he  ascended  the 
steps  of  one  of  them.  Could  Gerald 
live  here  ?  Children*s  cries  met  his 
ear,  oaths  and  imprecations— every  thing 
spoke  of  poverty  and  distress.  The 
slatternly  woman  who  replied  at  length 
to  his  repeated  summons,  said  that 
**she  did  not  know  whether  Mr.  Mor- 
ton was  in  or  not,  but  his  room  was  in 
the  third  story,  and  he  might  see  for 
himself."  Robert  opened  the  door  and 
entered.  Gerald  was  not  there  ;  and 
he  surveyed  the  premises  with  a  groan. 
A  carpetless  room,  bare,  dirty  walls, 
the  windows  obscured  by  smoke  and 
filth,  and  excepting  a  miserable  cot  and 
rickety  chair,  the  apartment  was  en- 
tirely destitute  of  furniture.  And  Ge- 
rald lived  here — Gerald  Morton,  whose 
life  had  been  like  a  fairy-tale — victo- 
ries, success,  and  happiness.  Gerald, 
so  luxuriously  nurtured,  so  tenderly 
cherished ;  all  that  the  most  unbounded 
love  and  wealth  could  bestow,  at  his 
command  !  None  of  •  Robert  Hunt's 
own  miseries  ever  pave  him  the  sense 
of  exquisite  pain,  which  he  experienced 
for  the  first  ten  minutes  in  that  wretch- 
ed room.  He  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  and  groaned  aloud.  When 
he  raised  his  head  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
pictures  of  his  fi  lead's  father  and  mo- 
ther, which  rested  in  magnificent  frames 
against  the  wall — most  incongruous 
looking  objects  for  such  a  place— the 
sole  hnk  between  Gerald's  past  and 
present  existence.  His  mother's  had 
been  taken  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 


love,  and  happiness :  a  radiant,  joyful, 
beautiful  face,  fair  and  dimpling,  with 
laughing  eyes,  and  careless,  unstudied, 
girlish  grace,  it  stood  out  from  the  can- 
vass; the  head  set  so  faultlessly,  on 
the  snowy,  swelling  throat,  and  one 
hand  holding  back  the  luxuriant  waves 
of  soft  brown  hair.  It  might  have  been 
Hope,  or  Eve  in  her  innocence,  or  a 
Peri,  or  fairy,  or  creature  celestial: 
not  a  sorrowing,  yearning,  care-strick- 
en mortal.  She  died  before  a  hope  had 
withered.  The  picture  diverted  Robert 
even  from  his  sorrowing  thoughts  ;  and 
as  he  was  regarding  it  his  friend  enter- 
ed. A  cry  of  surprise,  a  warm  em- 
brace, tender, hurried, affectionate  words, 
and  Robert  raised  his  head  from  his 
friend*s  shoulder,  and  looked  at  him. 
Gerald  was  weary ;  his  face  had  grown 
thin  and  pale  ;  his  clothes  were  dusty, 
and  looked  old  and  shabby  ;  yet  there 
was  something  in  his  face  which  check- 
ed Robert's  condolence  and  pity.  It 
was  neither  pride  nor  reserve,  but  a 
collected,  cheerful,  confident  look.  His 
eye  was  bright  and  calm.  No  sickness 
of  the  soul  was  there.  Poverty  had 
done  its  work  on  the  body ;  the  cheek 
had  grown  pale  and  haggard ;  the  manly, 
athletic  figure,  (even  in  that  short 
space,)  had  wasted,  but  the  heart  was 
strong  and  firm.  How  could  Robert 
pity  him  ?  He  evidently  did  not  pity 
himself.  No !  more  than  in  his  pros- 
perous, successful  days,  Robert  Hunt 
envied  Gerald  Morton.  As  he  stood  there 
leaning  carelessly  against  the  rough 
mantel- piece,  the  very  room  seemed 
light,  and  gay,  and  bright  around  him. 
»*Well,  Gerald,"  'said  his  friend. — 
*♦  Well,  Robert,"  he  answered.  With 
the  first  it  was  a  question,  the  last  was 
confirmatory.  It  was  well  with  him. 
**  What  are  your  prospects  ?"  conrinued 
Robert.  "  1  have  none,"  answered  his 
companion.  **  Somebody,  then,  must 
have  lelf  you  a  little  legacy,  I'm  sure," 
said  Robert,  **  for  never  a  man  spoke 
despairing  words  in  that  tone."  *♦  No, 
Robert,"  answered  Gerald,  "I  have 
neither  prospects  nor  money,  and  am  in 
a  famous  way  of  trying  the  experiment 
of  the  effect  of  starvation  in  brighten- 
ing the  wits."  Robert  looked  aghast. 
"  Where  are  all  your  friends,  and  your 
father's  friends  ?'  "Why,"  said  Ge- 
rald, **  if  I  had  any  idea  of  being  mis- 
anthropical, I  might  say  I  had  none. — 
The  truth  is,  dear  Robert,  everybody 
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in  this  world  of  ours  is  very  much 
taken  up  with  his  own  plans, 
schemes,  and  interests,  and  has,  conse- 
quently, little  time  to  attend  to  other 
people^s.  Tve  no  doubt  I  should  have 
thp  sympathy  and  assistance  of  dozens, 
if  they  could  take  breath  long  enough 
to  understand  exactly  my  position. 
There  are  some,  I  acknowledge,  to 
whom  Gerald  Morton,  dressed  comme  il 
fait,  in  his  father*s  handsome  carriage, 
and  Gerald  Morton,  dusty  and  on  foot, 
are  very  different  objects  "  "  Is  it  possi- 
ble you  have  found  any  difference  ?'* 
asked  Robert  Hunt,  hurriedly.  **  Cer- 
tainly, my  dear  fellow,  I  expected  it. 
I've  been  cut  dead  by  numbers  of  my 
fashionable  acquaintances.  Mothers 
and  daughters,  who  have  hitherto  been 
radiant  and  profuse  in  suiiles  and  civili- 
ties, walk  now,  with  most  imperturba- 
ble faces,  past  me,  or  dart  into  shops, 
anywhere  to  avoid  speaking.  One  ex- 
pects nothing  more  from  them.  They  be- 
long to  the  class,  who,  while  you  dress 
well,  live  well,  talk  gayly  and  lightly, 
and  help  them  to  *  fleet  the  time  care- 
lessly,' are  the  most  delightful  ac- 
quaintances in  the  world;  but  they 
vanish  with  the  sunshine."  Robert 
Hunt*&  face  was  eloquent  with  sympa- 
thy, anger,  and  grief.  "Nay,"  con- 
tinued Gerald,  who  saw  the  effect  of 
his  words,  **  Do  not  look  so  unhappy 
for  me,  dear  Rabert,  for,  indeed,  I  am 
not  at  all  so ;  it  is  a  long  lane  that 
knows  no  turning,  and  in  the  mean  time 
I'm  rich  in  hopes." 

We  will  pass  over,  (if  you  please,)  a 
score  or  more  of  years,  and  bring  no 
longer  young  Gerald,  but  getting -old 
Gerald,  (some  slight  approaches  mani- 
fest of  relentless  time,)  before  you.  He 
was  seated  in  a  large  arm-chair  before  a 
comfortable  fire,  and  children  of  vari- 
ous sizes  and  ases  were  around  him.  A 
yery  pretty  girl  of  seventeen  stood  lean- 
ing against  his  chair,  and  his  face  was 
turned  towards  her.  **  Now,  father," 
she  exclaimed,  **  you  have  so  often 
promised  to  tell  us  everything  about 
yourself — ^not  in  snatches,  but  a  nice 
long  story,  and  you'll  never  do  it ;  come, 
tell  us  to-night.  Mr.  Merchant  said, 
the  other  day,  that  it  was  as  good  as  a 
play.  Everybody  knows  all  about  you 
but  your  own  children."  **  Play !  in- 
deed," repeated  Gerali  Morton  : — 
**  Some  parts  of  it  rather  like  a  tragedy, 


were  they  not,  Louise  ?"  he  said,  to 
Mrs.  Gerald  Morton,  who  sat  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fire-place.  »*  Well, 
now,  father,  this  is  not  telling  it,"  ex- 
claimed Louise  the  Second ;  **  come, 
do  begin  ;  tell  us  what  you  did  when 
grandpa  died."  **  I  was  left  without  a 
penny  in  the  world,  my  dear — scarcely 
a  decent  suit  of  clothes ;  •  and  for  a 
short  time  there  seemed  to  be  a  fair 
prospect  of  my  starving."  **  That's 
contrary  to  your  doctrine,  father,"  ex- 
claimed a  roguish,  saucy -looking  boy ; 
**  you  say  nobody  need  starve  that  isn't 
bed-ridden."  **Nor  need  they,"  re- 
turned his  father.  **  I  didn't  starve,  but 
I  labored  under  a  disadvantage,  my 
child,  of  which  you'll  never  have  to 
complain.  I  was  the  son  of  a  rich  fa- 
ther, and  people  set  it  down  as  a  para- 
dox, that  as  I  had  lived  daintily,  I  could 
never  work  roughly ;  and  while  they 
were  arguing  the  matter,  I  came  (  as  I 
told  you)  very  near  starving.  At  length 
your  mother's  uncle,  Mr.  Rivers,  con- 
cluded to  make  the  experiment,  giving 
me  a  mere  pittance  at  first,  then  (as  he 
saw  I  was  fit  for  something)  a  very 
handsome  salary,  and  even  talked  oif 
taking  me  into  the  firm."  "  Then  you 
fell  in  love  with  mother>  didn't  you  ?" 
interrupted  Louise.  **  Yes,"  said  Mr. 
Morton,  "  then  your  mother  fell  in  love 
with  me ;  and  when  we  both  went  to 
ask  (with  the  full  expectation  of  ob- 
taining them  too)  her  uncle's  blessings, 
we  were  received  with  a  torrent  of  ana- 
themas :  and  I  favored  particularly 
with  the  titles  of  *  beggar,'  *  presump- 
tuous,* ^ungrateful,'  and  nobody  knows 
what,  till  he  cooled  down  with  inquir- 
ing, *how  the  deuce  I  expected  to 
mamtain  his  niece  V  "  "  And  what  did 
you  say, — what  did  father  say,  moth- 
er?" "He  looked  very  proud  and 
superb  for  a  moment  or  two,"  answered 
Mrs.  Morton,  "  hurt  and  surprised, 
and  a  little  bit  angry.  And  then,  with 
his  irresistible  way,  (you  know  he  has 
an  irresistible  way,  when  he  chooses, 
Louise — ."  "  He  alwaysh^  an  irresisti- 
ble way,"  replied  his  daughter,  and  she 
stooped,  and  kissed  with  the  tenderest 
love,  the  clear,  calm  forehead  turned  to- 
wards her.  "  Well,  he  out  on  his  moU 
irresistible  way  then,  and  told  your  un- 
cle, or  rather  my  uncle,  that  he  expect- 
ed to  maintain  his  wife  as  he  maintained 
himself,  by  his  own  exertions ; — ^that  he 
had  no  designs  on  his,  (Mr.  Rivers') 
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fortune,  for  lie  expected  no  more 
with  me  than  if  I  was  the  niece 
of  the  poorest  roan  in  the  land ; — ^that  as 
to  being  a  *  beggar,*  *  presumptuous* 
and  *  ungrateful,*  he  could  not  see 
what  possible  right  he  had  to  any  of 
these  remarkable  appellations ;  and  to 
conclude,  that  he  had  no  idea  of  the 
thing  meeting  with  Mr.  Rivei^*  disap- 
prolwtion,  or  he  never  should  have  of- 
fered himself  to  me,  and  now,  of  course, 
he  would  prosecute  the  afiair  no  fur- 
ther ;  and  he  bid  us  both  good  evening.** 
**  What  did  you  do,  mother  ?**  asked 
Louise.  **  Why,  I  stood  admiring  him, 
and  thinking  how  prince-like  and  noble 
he  was,  and  all  sorts  of  fond,  foolish 
things,  and  yet  being  very  much  afraid 
I  should  have  to  go  afber  him  and  de- 
clare I  wouldn*t  be  given  up ;  but  Mr. 
Rivers  saved  roe  the  trouble,  for  he 
called  out — *Do  you  know  you  are 
very  impertinent,  sir ;  and  do  you  know 
you  have  a  confoundedly  cool,  proud 
way  of  saying  impudent  things ;  and 
do  you  know  that  I  like  you  all  the  bet- 
ter for  it,  you  rascal  ?  Take  her ;  I*d 
rather  she'd  marry  you  without  a  pen- 
ny, than  the  wealthiest  man  in  the 
land.'**  **Charming,**  exclaimed  Louise ; 
**  now  that  certainly  was  quite  like  a 
play -^ and  you  married  mother?" 
'♦  Yes,*'  replied  Gerald  Morton,  ••  and 
we  lived  with  Mr.  Rivers,  and  were 
very  happy  there,  too;  and  he  intended 
(the  kind  old  roan)  to  leave  her  most  of 
his  fortune,  but  died  suddenly,  without 
making  his  will,  and  she  had  but  a  most 
insignificant  part,  and  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  house  where  she  was  ^m — 
where  all  her  pleasant,  childish  days 

had  been  spent **  **  Just  as  you  did, 

father,  before,**  interrupted  little  Ben. 
"  Yes — and  then  we  went  into  a  small, 
inconvenient  house,  with  the  plainest 
furniture  in  the  world ;  but  we  were 
very  happy  there  too — were  we  not* 
Louise?**  "Happy!  father,*'  echoed 
his  daughter,  **  I  wonder  where  you 
wouldn't  be  happy  ?  if  you  had  only  a 
crust  of  bread,  you'd  be  happy.**  It 
was  the  same  speech  which  Robert 
Hunt  had  made  so  many,  years  before, 
and  recalled  his  old  friend  and  The 
scene  on  the  bridge  vividly.  Poor  Rob- 
ert !  his  prophecy  had  worked  its  own 
accomplishment.  **  He  should  be  just 
like  his  father,  only  worse.*'  He  had 
yielded,  as  it  was  his  destiny,  to  his 
morbid  tendencies,    and  was  now  a 


miserable,  unloved,  pr6matureIy-oId 
man.  Although  singularly  successful, 
without  any  effort  of  his  own  either,  in 
all  that  is  most  prized  in  thb  world,  yet 
the  apparent  blessings  were  changed  to 
curses  by  the  use  he  made  of  them. 
A  distant  relative  died  soon  after  he  left 
college,  and  lefl  him,  by  mere  chance  and 
caprice,  a  large  fortune.  Always  gene- 
rous, his  father  and  sisters  were  hand- 
somely provided  for,  and  he  became  very 
much  attached  to  a  lovely  girl,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  being  happy 
at  last,  himself.  But  he  got  the  idea  that 
her  whole  family  were  violently  in  fa- 
vor of  the  match  for  mercenary  motives, 
and  doing  all  in  their  power  to  bring  af- 
fairs to  a  crisis.  This  produced  a  cool- 
ness and  constraint  on  his  part  towards 
his  mistress,  and  he  ceased  almost  en- 
tirely in  his  attentions :  she  imagining 
that  he  had  merely  entertained  himsetf 
flirting  with  her,  and  she  was  mistaken 
in  ever  supposing  he  had  dreamt  of  any 
prticular  interest,  married  a  man  who 
nad  no  such  scruples.  Her  marriage 
opened  Robert  Hunt's  eyes  too  late, 
and  nearly  killed  him.  He  married,  too, 
a  very  fine  woman,  but  as  he  never  had 
any  great  amount  of  love  for  her,  their 
union  was  not  a  happy  one.  Honors 
fell  thick  upon  him ;  he  had  every  gift 
without  solicitation  that  the  sovereign 
people  could  bestow,  but  nothing  could 
yield  the  peace  and  contentment  which 
must  have  its  source  in  the  heart  And 
men,  though  they  admired  his  genius^ 
and  respected  his  uprightness  of  char^ 
acter,  feared  and  disliked  him.  His 
very  children  had  a  sense  of  awe  and 
oppression  in  his  presence,  and  it  was 
like  a  shadow  on  the  hearth  when  he 
entered.  He  saw  it  all,  and  it  ate  into 
his  soul.  He  saw  that  the  laugh  and  jest 
were  hushed  when  he  appeared; 
he  saw  that  their  caresses  and  love 
were  lavished  upon  their  mother,  and 
that  they  gazed  with  fear  and  constraint 
in  his  face  when  he  addressed  them. 
And  he  knew  it  was  all  his  own 
work,  and  he  cursed  himself  for  it,  too. 
He  did  everything  but  govern  himself 
and  change.  Did  I  say  nobody  loved 
him  ?  Yes,  Gerald  Morton  loved  him 
ye^  for  he  knew  him  to  his  heart  of 
hearts,  and  loved  him  with  a  love  pass- 
ing the  love  of  woman,  for  the  deepest 
pity  still  lingeired  with  it ;  and  now  was 
he  going  out  this  dark  stormy  night 
from  his  pleasant  home  to  see  him. 
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**Oh,  don*t  go,  father/*  exclaimed 
Louise,  **  we  thought  we  should 
have  such  a  pleasant  evening."  **  And 
to  see  that  cross  Mr.  Hunt,"  said  little 
Jeannie,  **  I  shouldn't  think  you'd  want 
to  go,  father;  his  scowl  is  enough  to 
fri^ten  the  heathen."  **  Charlie  Hunt 
gajTS  he  wishes  his  father  was  half 
as  pleasant  as  yon,  father,"  said  Ben ; 
''he  told  me  the  children  were  al- 
ways so  glad  when  he  went  away  from 
home."  Mr.  Morton  sighed  heayily, 
but  went  all  the  more  for  the  children's 
speeches.  Loube*s  little  fingers  tied 
the  muffler  around  his  neck,  and  she 
kissed  him,  and  begged  him  the  last 
thing,  **to  come  home  very  early," 
And  leaving  warmth,  and  light,  and  love, 
he  went  to  face  the  cold,  stormy  night. 
It  was  a  long  walk,  and  his  thoughts 
were  of  Rol^rt  Hunt,  from  the  time 
he  left  his  own  till  he  reached  his 
friend's  house ;  not  on  his  faults,  but 
the  generous,  noble  traits  in  his  char- 
acter, his  womanly  affection  and  ten- 


derness, at  the  time  of  hb  own  great 
sorrow ;  bis  forgetfulness  of  self  when 
the  weal  of  those  he  loved  was  concern- 
ed. And  Gerald  Morton  reproached 
himself  that  he  had  ever  ceased  his 
warning  and  encojiragements,  and  let 
the  coolness  which  seemed  to  have 
environed  Robert  like  a  crust,  ever 
spring  up  between  him  and  the  friend 
of  his  early  love.  There  were  lidits 
flash'mg  from  every  window  in  Mr. 
Hunt's  house.  He  rang,  but  nobody 
answered ;  and  hearing  loud  shrieks,  he 
walked  in.  A  group  had  collected 
around  Mrs.  Hunt,  who  was  lying  on 
the  stairs  in  violent  convulsions.  Mr. 
Hunt  had  cut  his  throat  in  a  sudden  fit . 
t)f  insanity,  when  alone  in  the  room wHh 
her,  and  in  a  vain  cry  at  the  top  of  the 
stair-case  for  assistance,  she  had  fallen 
in  her  agony  to  the  bottom.  Medical 
assistance  was  called  in,  but  life  was 
extinct.  He  died  a  victim  to  an  uncon- 
trolled, miserable,  morbid  temper. 


SOME  TRANSLATIONS  FROM  UHLAND. 


BT  WIXXIAM  JLUXK  BUTLMU 


(JBLAlfD* 

It  is  the  Poet  Uhland  from  whose  wreathings 

Of  rarest  liarmony,  I  here  have  drawn, 
To  lower  tones  and  less  melodious  breathings, 

Some  simple  strains  of  truth  and  passion  bom. 

His  is  the  poetry  of  sweet  expression, 

Of  clear  unfaltering  tune,  serene  and  strong ; 

Where  gentlest  thoughts  and  words  in  soft  procession, 
Move  to  the  even  measures  of  his  song. 

Delighting  ever  in  his  own  calm  fancies, 

He  sees  much  beauty  where  most  men  see  nought, 

Looking  at  Nature  with  familiar  glances, 

And  weaving  garlands  in  the  groves  of  Thought. 

He  sings  of  Youth,  and  Hope,  and  high  Endeavor,* 
He  sings  of  Love,  (oh  crown  of  Poesie  !) 

Of  Fate,  and  Sorrow,  and  the  Grave,  forever 
The  end  of  strife,  the  goal  of  Destiny. 

I  hla  OWD  BiMtrelt — 

**  8te  BinfeB  von  Lens  «iid  Ltebe,  tob  teFger  nldner  Zeit, 
VoaFreUieH,  MlBDvrw&nto,  von  Tran  nnd  Beilifkeit.'* 

Z>M  &Mv«^  FtadL 
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He  eingB  of  Fatherland,  the  miDstrers  glorj, 

High  theme  of  memory  and  hope  divine. 
Twining  its  fame  with  eems  of  anUque  story, 

In  Suabian  songs  and  legends  of  the  Rhine ; 

In  Ballads  breathing  many  a  dim  tradition, 
Nourished  in  long  belief  or  Minstrel  rhymes, 

Fmit  of  the  old  Romance,  whose  gentle  mission 
Passed  from  the-  earth  before  our  wiser  times. 

Well  do  they  know  his  name  amongst  the  mountains, 

And  plains,  and  vallies  of  his' native  Land; 
Part  of  their  nature  are  the  sparkling  fountains 

Of  his  clear  thought,  with  rainbow  fancies  spanned. 

His  simple  lays  oft  sings  the  mother  cheerful 

Beside  the  cradle  in  the  dim  twilight ; 
His  plaintive  notes  low  breathes  the  maiden  tearful 

With  tender  murmurs  in  the  ear  of  Night 

The  hill-side  swain,  the  reaper  in  the  meadows, 

Carol  his  ditties  through  the  toilsome  day ; 
And  the  lone  hunter  in  the  Alpine  shadows. 

Recalls  his  ballads  by  some  ruin  gray. 

Oh  precious  gift !  oh  wondrous  inspiration ! 

Of  all  high  deeds,  of  all  harmonious  things. 
To  be  the  Oracle,  while  a  whole  Nation 

Catches  the  echo  from  the  sounding  strings. 

Out  of  the  depths  of  feeling  and  emotion 

Rises  the  orb  bf  Song,  serenely  bright. 
As  who  beholds  across  the  tracts  of  ocean. 

The  golden  sunrise  bXirsflng  into  light. 

Wide  is  its  magic  World, — divided  neither 

By  continent,  nor  sea,  nor  narrow  zone ; 
Who  would  not  wish  sometimes  to  travel  thither* 

In  fancied  fortunes  to  forget  his  own  ? 
New.Y«rk.  April,  18M. 


THE  BEOOAR. 

A  BcooAR  through  the  world  so  wide 

I  wander  all  alone ; 
Yet  once  a  brighter  fate  was  mine. 

In  days  that  long  have  flown. 

Within  my  father's  house  I  grew, 

A  happy  child  and  free  ; 
But  ah  !  the  heritage  of  want 

Is  all  he  left  to  me. 

The  gardens  of  the  rich  I  view. 
The  fields  with  bounty  spread  ; 

Mypath  is  through  the  fi-uitless  way. 
Where  toil  and  sorrow  tread. 
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And  yet,  amidst  the  joyoiis  throDg; 

The  joys  of  all  I  sh^. 
With  willing  heart  I  wait,  and  hide 

My  secret  load  of  care. 

Oh,  blessed  God !  I  am  not  left 

A.I1  exile  from  thy  love ; 
On  all  the  world  thy  smiles  descend 

In  mercy  from  above. 


In  every  valley  still  I  find 
The  temples  of  thy  grace. 

Where  organ  notes  and  choral  songs 
With  music  fill  the  place. 


For  me  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars. 

Reveal  their  holy  rays. 
And  when  the  vespers  call  to  prayer. 

My  heart  ascends  in  praise. 

Sometime  I  know  the  gate  of  bliss 

Will  open  to  the  blest. 
And  I,  in  marriage  garments  clad, 

Shall  rise  a  welcome  guest. 


THE  SBEFBERD. 

Ben SATH  the  palace  of  the  king 

The  gentle  shepherd  went ; 
The  lady  looked  with  longing  eyes 

Down  from  the  battlement. 

She  threw  to  him  a  gentle  word — 

**  Would  I  might  go  to  thee, 
Where  on  the  plain  the  snow-white  flocks 

And  bright  red  flowers  I  see." 

Thereto  the  shepherd  made  reply — 

**  Oh  would*8t  thou  come  to  me, 
More  white  would  gleam  those  arms  of  thine. 

More  bright  thy  cheeks  would  be." 

And  now  each  mom  with  lingering  step, 

StiH  as  ne  passed  the  place. 
He  looked  with  earnest  eyes  until 

He  saw  the  lady*s  face. 

"  Oh  welcome  !  welcome  !  princess  fair,** 

Then  cried  he  joyfully. 
And  soft  her  gentle  answer  fell — 

**  Sweet  shepherd,  thanks  to  tiiee." 

The  winter  fled,  the  spring  appeared^ 

The  flowers  were  fresh  and  fair. 
The  shepherd  by  the  palace  came, 

The  lady  was  not  there. 
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Sadlj  hifl  welcome  strove  to  rise, 

Sadly  the  echo  fell, 
And  soft  a  spirit  whisper  sighed — 

"  Sweet  shepherd,  fare-thee-wcD.'* 


THE  MOURlfFUL  TOURNAMEITT. 

With  shield  and  spear  apace  they  ride, 
Seven  knights  all  true  and  bold. 

For  the  king's  fair  daughter 
A  toomament  to  hold. 

Hark !  the  bells  are  tolling,  tolling, 

Over  the  castle  wall ; 
As  they  enter,  see  the  tapers 

Burning  in  the  lofty  halL 

Sweet  Adelheid,  the  princess  fair, 

Lieth  in  death's  cold  sleep ; 
At  her  head  the  old  king  watohes, 

Watohes  but  to  weep. 

Then  out  spake  proud  Degenwerth — 

*'  Loud  must  I  complain. 
Vainly  have  I  girt  my  steed, 

Borne  shield  and  spear  in  vaia." 

Answered  him  young  Adelbert^ 
*'  There  needs  not  this  lament. 

The  daughter  of  the  king  always 
Deserves  a  tournament.*' 

Quoth  bold  Sir  Walther—'*  rather  &r 
Our  steps  be  homeward  led  ; 

Small  honor  waits  to  crown  their  arms 
Who  battle  for  the  dead." 

Cried  Adelbert~-«'  Well  is  she  dead ; 

None  liveth  half  so  fair 
To  wear  her  wreath  of  hmos  red. 

Her  golden  ring,  to  wear." 

Forthwith  these  seven  knights  so  bold 

Rode  out  upon  the  plain — 
Hard  was  the  strife,  until  at  last 

Six  of  the  seven  were  slain. 

The  seventh  was  young  Aldelbert, 

The  victor  over  all. 
He  lighted  pale  from  off  his  steed. 

And  paced  the  lofty  hall. 

He  took  the  wreath  of  roses  red, 

The  golden  ring  as  well, 
Then  quickly  by  the  maiden's  side 

As  p«le  as  she  he  fell. 
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Hark  !  die  bells  are  toDiog,  toOiDg, — 
Wrapt  in  funeral  weeds, 

To  the  grave  the  heroes  slain. 
The  mournful  monarch  leads  ; 

And  with  the  conquering  koight  thej  bear 

The  gentle  Adelheid, 
Beneath  one  stone,  in  the  cool  earthy 

To  slumber  side  by  side. 


THE  If  UN. 

In  the  silent  cloister  garden 
Walked  a  maiden  pale  and  young ; 

Sadly  shone  the  moon  above  her, 
On  her  eye-lash  sparkling  hung 

A  tear — 'twas  for  her  lover.  • 

"  Yet  *twas  well,  my  own  beloved, 
Well  that  thou  haist  gone  above — 

Now  my  heart  is  thine  and  purely, 
For  an  Angel  I  may  love. 

And  thou  art  an  Angel  surely." 

Thus  with  weary  steps  she  wanderedi 
Till  she  reached  the  sacred  place 

Where  the  Virgin,  pure  and  lowly, 
Stood  with  features  full  of  grace, 

In  the  moonlight,  calm  and  holy. 

At  her  feet  the  maiden  falleth. 
Looking  upward  to  the  skies  ; 

In  the  morning  there  they  found  her, 
Closed  in  death  her  gentle  eyes. 

And  the  black  veil  wrapped  around  her. 


THB  8H£FBERD*S  SABBATH  SONG. 

Sex,  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord 
Sheds  its  holy  beams  abroad ; 
At  the  breaking  of  the  day. 
In  the  fields  afar  I  stray, 
Through  the  distance,  soft  and  clear, 
Hark !  the  matin  bells  I  hoar. 

Silently  in  prayer  I  kneel. 
Gently  o*er  my  spirit  steal 
Holy  awe  and  tender  grief. 
And  a  sacred,  calm  relief; 
Lord !  how  many  seen  by  thee. 
Are  there  kneeling  now  with  me  ? 

Lo !  the  heavens  near  and  far 
Full  of  light  and  beauty  are, 
Seeming  ready  to  reveal 
All  the  glories  they  conceal ; 
Thus  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord 
Sheds  its  holy  beams  abroad« 
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THE  LAIfDLADT*S  DAUOBl'ER. 

There  rode  through  the  country  three  gallants  so  fine, 
They  came  to  Frau  Wirthin's,*  who  lived  by  the  Khine. 

**  Fran  Wirthin,  and  hast  thou  good  ale  and  good  wine  ? 
And  how  is  that  beautiful  daughter  of  thine  ?*' 

**  My  ale  and  my  wine  are  fresh  and  clear, 

But  my  dear  Uttle  daughter  lies  dead  on  her  bier.*' 

And  when  they  were  come  to  the  chamber  within, 
All  cold  in  her  cofiin  the  maiden  was  seen. 

The  first,  from  her  face  the  death-veil  he  took. 
And  looked  at  her  long  with  a  sorrowful  looH ; 

"  Oh  would  thou  wert  living,  wert  living** — ^he  said, 
**  Henceforth  I  had  loved  thee,  thou  beautiful  maid.*' 

But  the  second,  he  covers  the  face  once  more. 
Then  turns  from  the  sight  and  weepeth  sore  ; 

**  Ah!  cold  as  thou  Kest  there  on  thy  bier, 

I  have  loved  thee,  fair  maiden,  for  many  a  year.*' 

But  quickly  the  third,  he  raises  the  veil, 
And  kisses  her  mouth  so  pale,  so  pale ; 

•*  I  always  have  loved  thee,  I  love  thee  to-day. 
And  I  swear  I  will  love  thee' for  ever  and  aye  !" 


THE   WREATH. 

A  CHILD  through  sunny  meadows  stniUed, 

And  plucked  the  blossoms  there — 
A  lady  from  the  forest  came, 

A  lady  wondrous  fair. 

She  wove  a  garland  for  the  child. 

And  twined  it  on  her  brow — 
**  Oh  wear  it  ever,  it  will  bloom. 

Although  it  blooms  not  now." 

Years  fled,  and  when  the  maiden  walked 

Sadly  the  moon  beneath. 
Weeping  her  earliest  tears,  there  came 

A  blossoni  on  the  wreath. 

And  when  within  her  lover's  arms 

A  happy  bride  she  stood. 
How  sweet  and  precious  was  the  flower 

That  burst  the  opening  bud. 

Soon  with  a  mother's  fearful  joy. 

She  clasped  a  gentle  child. 
And  through  the  garland's  leafy  sheen 

Much  golden  fruit  there  smiled. 

Alas  !  her  love  went  sadly  down. 

Lost  in  the  cold  dark  grave  ; 
Now  wild  in  her  dishevelled  hair 

The  leaves  of  Autumn  wave. 

"  Frm  mrlkm»^AugUe4t  UndUdj. 
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She  died — ^yet  still  on  her  pale  brow, 

The  faithful  garland  wore, 
When  wonderful  to  see,  behold, 

Both  fruit  and  flowers  it  bore  ! 


THE   minstrel's   CURSE. 

In  ancient  times  a  castle  stood,  so  proud  and  loftily, 
Across  the  land  its  splendor  shone,  across  ihe  deep  blue  sea ; 
Fair  gardens  bloomed  around  where  precious  odors  slept, 
And  in  the  rainbows  gleaming  the  sparkling  fountains  leapt. 

There  reigned  a  fearful  monarch  for  lands  and  wars  renowned, 
Pale  on  his  throne  he  sat,  with  cruel  purpose  crowned  ; 
Fierce  passion  clothed  his  thoughts  and  mingled  with  its  breath, 
For  all  his  glance  was  terror,  and  all  his  words  were  death. 

Unto  this  lordly  castle  two  minstrels  came  one  day, 
One  fair,  with  golden  locks,  the  other  worn  and  gray, — 
The  old  man  with  his  harp,  in  all  a  minstrePs  pride. 
Rode  on  his  gallant  steed,  while  walked  the  youth  beside. 

Out  spake  the  aged  Harper — "  make  ready  now,  my  son^ 
Call  all  your  powers  together,  and  tune  your  loftiest  tone ; 
Bid  all  your  songs  of  joy  or  grief  once  more  to  memory  start. 
For  we  perchance  this  day  may  move  the  monaroh*s  stony  heart." 

Now  stand  these  sentle  minstrels  the  lofly  hall  within, 
Upon  his  throne  the  monarch  sits,  and  by  his  side  the  Queen,— 
He  clothed  in  feai-ful  splendor,  as  gleams  the  Northern  Night, 
She  smiling  soft  and  mild,  as  beams  the  fiill  moonlight. 

The  old  man  sti'ikes  the  sounding  chords,  and  cle  ir,  and  still  more  clear, 

The  tides  of  music  gush,  and  break  upon  the  ear. 

Like  echoes  from  the  grave  his  mighty  song  ascends. 

While  heavenly  sweet  between,  the  youth's  soft  carol  blends. 

They  sang  of  Spring  and  Love,  the  golden  time  of  youth, 
Of  Fre^om,  Faith  and  Hope— of  Holiness  and  Truth,— 
Of  all  sweet  things  that  soothe,  and  loftiest  things  that  can 
Rouse  into  hero  deeds  the  wondVous  soul  of  man. 

The  courtiers  stand  in  circles— they  leave  the  jest  unsaid  ; 
The  warriors  fierce  and  grim  with  reverence  bow  the  head ; 
The  queen  is  roused  with  rapture,  then  sinks  in  dreamy  rest, 
And  to  the  roinstreb  throws  the  rose  from  off  her  breast. 

The  king  with  fury  trembles — in  fiercest  wrath  he  cries, 
»*  Seek  you  to  charm  my  Court  and  Queen  before  my  veiy  eyes  ?" 
Then  at  the  youth  his  sword  he  hurls,  swift  through  his  breast  it  gleams, 
Thereout,  iflstead  of  golden  songs,  the  gushing  life-blood  streams. 

As  by  a  whirlwind  driven,  the  startled  hearers  fly. 
The  youth  within  his  Master's  arms  breathes  out  his  latest  sigh  ; 
The  old  man  wraps  his  mantle  around  the  quivering  clay, 
Then  binds  it  upright  on  his  steed  and  sadly  goes  his  way. 

Outside  the  castle  gates,  before  the  wall  he  stands, 

And  takes  once  more  the  wondrous  ha^p  within  his  aged  hands, 

Then  on  a  marble  column  dashes  the  trembling  strings, 

And  cries  aloud  while  far  around  the  solemn  echo  rings  : 
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**  Wo  to  these  halls  of  pride  !  no  more  shall  they  resound 
With  melody  or  song,  or  music^s  gentle  sound ; 
Here  sighs  and  groans  shall  echo,  and  slavish  footsteps  fall, 
Till  burst  the  bolts  of  Fate,  and  ruin  buries  all. 

"  Wo  to  these  blooming  gardens  !  in  the  soft  light  of  May, 
Behold  this  pallid  face  from  which  the  life  has  passed  away  ; 
Ye  blossoms  wither  at  the  sight,  ye  streams  forsake  your  flow, 
Give  place  to  barren  wastes  where  desert  weeds  may  grow. 

•*  Wo,  murderer  to  thpe !  Curse  of  the  Minstrel  name  ! 
Vain  be  thy  strivings  after  the  bloody  wreath  of  fame  ; 
Breathed  like  a  dying  breath  into  the  empty  air. 
Thy  name  be  lost  in  silence,  the  night  of  death  to  share.** 

The  old  man*s  voice  is  silent,  the  Heavens  have  heard  his  cry ; 
Long  since  a  heap  of  ruins  the  lofty  turrets  lie  ; 
One  shattered  column  stands  alone  the  fatal  tide  to  breast, 
Soon  tottering  to  its  &11,  to  moulder  with  the  rest. 

Where  once  the  gardens  smiled  a  dreary  desert  lies,-^ 
No  tree  with  grateful  shadows,  no  sparkling;  fountains  rise, 
No  Legend  teUs  the  monarch's  name,  his  ^ime  no  lof^  verse, 
Forsaken  and  Forgotteu, — this  was  the  MinstrePs  Curse ! 


A  LETTER  OF  A  VALETUDINARIAN. 


You  have  not  heard  from  roe  for  some 
time,  my  dear  Aagustus,  but  if  you  could 
only  see  me  now,  yoa  would  ttaud  in  need 
of  no  further  explanation. 

Here  am  I,  volatile,  light-hearted,  mer- 
curial I*propped  up  in  au  easy  chair  with 
seven  piUows,  more  or  leas ;  my  left  arm 
in  a  sling,  my  right  leg  bandaged  down  to 
the  very  toes,  both  knees  swollen  beyond 
the  privilege  of  knees,  and  altogether  8uch 
a  sad  sight,  that  Mark  Tapley  would  die 
of  envy  of  such  a  glorious  opportunity  of 
coming  out  strong. 

Ana  yet,  Augustus,  I  can  assure  yon  that 
this  is  a  change  fur  the  better !  Yes,  for 
months  have  I  been  on  my  back  unable  to 
torn  without  pain ;  and  my  hands  so  weak 
that  they  could  not  hold  anything  heavier 
than  a  newspaper.  On  such  poor  mental 
diet  have  I  fed !  Such  dilution !  Imagine 
a  man  in  health  condemned  to  whips,  syl- 
labubs, and  such  like  nihilides ;  (as  I  once 
beard  a  "  regular"  physician  style  the  ho- 
moepathic  doses  Q  or  to  derive  his  only 
sustenance  from  those  light  relishes,  excel- 
lent indeed  as  provocatives  to  the  appetite, 
but  miserable  substitutes  for  strong  meat 
Now  that  I  can  have  my  books,  I  find  my- 
self unequal  to  the  labor  of  reading. 

My  wile,— you  remember,  do  you  not  ? 


my  telling  you  that  I  did  not  wish  to 
marry  a  rival,  nor  a  fellow-student,  but  a 
wife ;  and  the  most  devoted  of  wives,  and 
the  best  of  nurses  has  she  proved  herself. 
But  sometimes  when  I  feel  morbidly  anx- 
ious to  deliver  a  joke,  or  (quaint  conceit,  I 
certainly  cannot  help  wishing  .  she  'was 
somewhat  more  congenial,  more  fond  of  a 
joke,  more  tolerant  of  a  pun,  and  a  little 
more  charitably  disposed  towards  a  dauble- 
entendre.  If  her  cnarity,  which  we  know 
in  perfection  never  faileth,  ever  fives  way, 
it  is  when  she  hears  her  husband  exulting 
in  such  **  trifles  light  as  air,**  instead  of  de- 
voting the  powers  of  his  mind,  as  she  is 
graciously  pleased  to  style  my  humble 
abilities,  to  works  which  the  world  will 
not  willingly  let  die :  thus  practically  for- 
getting, that  there  are  diversities  of  gifts ; 
and  that  it  is  not  given  to  many  to  be 
great  ;^so  I  strive  to  be  useful,  scorning 
'*  low  ambition  and  the  pride  of  kings.** — 
It  is  one  of  my  consolements  to  bnng  to 
mind  all  the  cases  recorded  in  history,  pa- 
rallel to  mine.  From  no  instance  do  I  de- 
rive more  comfort  than  from  the  one  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  (of  •*  Utopia,")  and  his 
spouse, — **  More  and  Less,"  as  they  may 
well  be  styled. 
She,  who  by  right  of  matrimony,  ought 
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to  be  the  chief  depository  of  my  '*  woes 
uonambered/'  is  really  and  truly  non  com' 
po$,  lu  such  a  case  one's  pbysiciau  should 
act  as  a  safety  valve.  Alas !  my  Doctor  is 
a  matter-of-fact  practical  man;  one  who 
never  quibbled  in  his  life ;  doesn't  know  a 
pun  When  he  bears  it ; — and  can't  compre- 
hend how  any  man  of  sense  can  take  de- 
light in  such  inutilities. 

I  was  noted  at  college  for  my  exuberant 
spirits,  which  ever  seemed  to  rise  as  others 
were  depressed.  It  is  even  the  same  now. 
When  I  am  lain  on  my  back  in  pain  and 
helplessness,  1  get  peitectly  rampant,  and 
ratue  away  as  if  my  life  depended  on  the 
number  ot  puns  I  could  make  in  a  given 
time.     'Tis  a  propensity  that  grieves  my 

ruse  and  astonishes  my  Doctor.  As  they 
not  listen  to  me,  you  mast  I  know  you 
arte  charitably  disposed,  for  did  you  not 
repeat  at  our  school-exhibition,  a  dozen 
years  ago:  '*Fity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor 
old  man  V* 

The  first  day  I  was  taken  sick  was,  as 
iU-luck  would  have  it,  white-washing  daj, 
and  1  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed  in  the  atuc, 
and  foolishly  and  uselessly  endeavored  to 
console  my  wife,  by  telling  her  'twas  all 
right,  as  I  bad  a  rheumatic  affection.  The 
Doctor  was  sent  for,  and  in  due  time  he 
came.  I  told  him  I  was  yneasy,  and, 
showing  him  my  poor  knees,  assured  him 
I  felt  like  a  Pawnee.  He  ordered  blisters 
for  my  knees,  leeches  for  the  back  of  my 
neck,  and  perfect  quiet  and  rest.  I  resist- 
ed— not  the  leeches,  nor  yet  the  blisters ; 
(though  by  keeping  my  legs  doubled  up  in 
one  position  for  so  many  hours,  they  have 
given  me  a  crookedness  that  I  shall  not 
soon  get  over  0  but  the  quietness  I  could 
not  stand ;  ana  if  I  were  not  allowed  to 
see  all  my  visitors,  I  would  keep  up  a  tre- 
mendous racket ;  my  lungs  being,  as  I  as- 
sured him,  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation. 
I  have  not  told  you  of  the  salutation  I  gave 
him  as  he  entered.  **  This  is  a  retired 
situation.  Doctor,  as  the  monkey  said  when 
he  was  on  the  house-top ;"  not  too  secluded 
either,  as  a  brickbat  grazed  him.  He  had 
never  read  Pickwick,  and  could  only 
stare. 

It  was  my  delight  to  plague  him  in 
every  possible  way,  though  I  have  since 
found  to  my  horror,  he  thought  1  was  deli- 
rious. More  than  half  the  blood  taken 
from  me  was  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
me  to  a  state  of  sanity.  The  best  thins, 
for  the  joke's  sake  was,  that  one  day  feel- 
ing yery  weak  and  good  for  nothing,  and 
too  drowsy  to  think  of  joking,  I  begged 
him  to  give  me  something  to  drink  which 
would  be  soothing  and  pleasant  "  here," 
■aid  I,  putting  my  baud  to  my  throat, 
which  was  very  sore,  "'without  doing  me 
any  injury  here,"  sliding  my  hand  down 
over  my  stomach.  He  left  the  room  with- 
out givug  me  an  answer,  and  soon  after- 


wards I  heard  his  carriage  drive  off.  In  a 
few  minutes  my  wife  came  in  and  infoim- 
ed  me  the  Doctor  had  ordered  seven  cups! 
I  submitted,  for  "  sufierence  is  the  bacige 
of  all  our  tribe ;"  but  imagine  my  cbagrm 
when  told,  the  other  day,  that  my  most 
innocent  speech  about  the  drink  had  super- 
induced the  cups !  He  was  sure  I  was 
light-headed  I  Truly,  I  may  be  thankful 
that  I  have  an  ounce  of  blood  left  in  my 
veins. 

One  day,  after  the  rest  of  the  family  had 
gone  to  church,  my  wife,  as  was  her  cus- 
tom, brought  me  her  books  to  read  to  me. 
It  was  a  very  warm  day,  and  the  windows 
bein^  open,  I»  had  been  listening  to  the 
chimmg  of  the  multitude  of  bells  in  our 
good  town;  and  as  they  gradually  died 
away,  one  after  the  other,  my  attention  be- 
came feebler  and  feebler,  till  at  last,  when 
my  wife  came,  I  was  in  a  hazy,  half- 
dreaming  state.  The  better  way  would  have 
been  frankly  to  tell  my  spouse  I  felt  like 
taking  a  nap ;  but  an  overstrained  conside- 
ration kept  me  quiet  My  wife  has  that 
excellent  thing,  a  voice  "  soft,  eentle,  and 
low,"  and  before  long,  her  soothing  tones 
lulled  me  into  a  balmy  sleep.  All  at  once, 
I  burst  into  a  fit  of  uncontrolled  laughter^ 
My  spouse,  frightened  out  of  her  senses, 
closed  the  book.  And  what  do  you  think 
was  the  cause  of  such  rudeness  7  Why, 
she  was  reading  me  a  sermon  on  the  duty 
of  keeping  a  clear  conscience ;  and  as  I 
dropp^  into  a  dose,  I  thought  I  was  bar- 
eainiug  with  a  man  for  the  purchase  of  his 
farm,  and  that  he  was  praising  it,  by  as- 
suring me  over  and  over  again  that  it  was 
void  of  a  fence.  '  A  pause  my  wife  made 
caused  me  to  wake,  and  the  perfect  and 
absurd  contrast  between  my  dream  and 
the  sermon  was  too  much  for  me.  Never 
did  I  regret  anything  half  so  much,  for  I 
really  pained  my  wife,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  she  could  get  over  it  and  read 
to  mo.  as  formerly.  With  compunctious 
visitingsl  observed  that,  after  that  day  she 
always  chose  sermons  whose  texts  were 
not  at  all  susceptible  of  bemg  punned 
upon.  A  quiet  rebuke,  and  one,  I  must 
say,  entirely  undeserved,  the  above  un- 
lucky accident  excepted. 

My  Doctor  would  have  your  sympathy, 
Augustus,  in  his  etymological  pursuits.  He 
is  an  inveterate  root-hunter,  so  I  tried  my 
best  to  worry  him. 

"  Doctor,*^  said  I,  "you  etymologists 
always  put  me  in  mind  of  one  of  my  friends, 
who,  being  troubled  with  the  €uthma,  stu- 
died his  own  case,  and  finding  that  ttra- 
manium  was  an  excellent  medicine  in  such 
cases  made  and  provided,  sent  out  to  Eng- 
land for  it,  never  dreaming  that  the 
poor  .Jamestown  weed  that  j^ws  in 
every  fence-comer,  was  the  mvaluable 
herb.  Well,  just  so  you  learned  folks  d- 
ways  go  to  the  Greek,  Latm,  Saoscrit,  or 
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Baxon,  when  the  Greeki  are  at  your  door, 
ai  Joba  Raadolpb  told  the  lady  who  was 
letting  her  own  chUdreo  and  servants  go 
in  rags,  while  she  was  providing  for  the 
wants  of  those  whom  Providence  had  not 
placed  under  her  care. 

«*  Ha,  ha !  I  can't  but  laugh  now  when 
I  briog  to  mind  what  ugly  faces  he  would 
make;  for,  when  fixing  my  blistered 
knees,  be  couldn't  leave  tbe  room,  as  is  his 
wont,  when  I  begin  to  plague  him.  Alas, 
for  the  infirmity  of  human  nature  I  I  real- 
ly believe,  Augustus,  my  jokes  cost  me  a 
hundred  ounces  of  blood.  I  doubt  if  I 
should  have  survived,  bad  not  the  Doctor 
happily  sprained  his  ancle^and  was  obli- 
ged to  send  a  nephew  of  his  to  take  his 
place. 

A  glorious  fellow  this  young  Doctor  is ! 
He  knows  everybody,  and  everything; 
every  joke  that  was  ever  made,  and  every 
epigram  that  was  ever  written.  How  he 
came  of  the  same  stock  as  his  uncle  is  to 
me  a  mystery.  He  won  my  heart  by 
telling  me,  the  first  thing  after  feeling  my 
pulse,  that  he  intended  prescribing  a  blis- 
ter for  the  back  of  my  old-fashioned  clock, 
for  he  was  confident  it  h^d  the  tic-doloreaux, 
and  that  his  carpenter  had  jast  consulted 
him  about  sendmg  his  son  to  the  west,  and 
he  advised  him  to  dispatch  the  routh  to 
the  Chippeways.  I  raised  myself  in  bed, 
and  sbooK  him  by  the  hand  most  cordially; 
for  I  honor  a  man  who  has  the  courage  to 
pun.  Dr.  Johnson's  sarcasms  to  the  con- 
trary, notwithstanding. 

Under  his  care  I  keep  my  blood  within 
my  veins,  and  feel  myself  stron^r  every 
day,  somewhat  to  the  surprise  ot  my  wife, 
who  at  first  thought  the  new  Doctor  more 
crazy  than  his  patient 

So  far  had  I  written,  when,  being  tired 
or  interrupted,  I  laid  aside  my  pen,  and 
now  resume  it,  after  the  lapse  of  many 
months.    It  happened  in  thi^  wise: 

That  day,  as  the  family  were  at  dinner, 
the  smell  of  bt*efsteak  came  np  to  me ; 
and  I  was  so  much  better,  and  felt  such  a 
longing  to  have  and  to  enjoy  a  piece  of 
steak,  assuring  myself  that  it  would  aid  me 
vastly  in  my  recovery,  that  I  whistled 
softly  on  my  ivory  call,  in  hopes  the  sound 
thereof  would  reach  the  waiter's  ears,  and 
his  only.  It  did  so,  and  in  a  few  moments 
my  trusty  boy  was  with  me !  With  some 
difficulty  I  persuaded  him  to  cut  me  off  a 
nice  rare  piece,  aud  bring  it  up  to  me  clan- 
destinely. He  was  successful,  and  my  en- 
joyment was  exquisite.  But  the  after- 
piece !  Such  a  farce  as  I  had  that  night ! 
Kagin^  hot  the  blood  coursed  through  my 
veins  like  molten  quicksilver.  My  wife 
was  in  despair.  As  t  kept  quiet  she.  could 
not  divine  the  cause ;  for,  most  assuredly, 
.  she  would  not  have  let  my  accessory  stand 
upon  the  order  of  his  going,  but  sent  him 


off  at  once.  When  tiie  Doctor  came,  I  re- 
vealed all  to  him,  with  the  injunction  that 
he  was  to  eive  it  an  understanding  but  no 
tongue.  What  a  relapse  I  bad !  And  only 
thintc,  that  wicked  young  Doctor  was 
pleased  to  say  he  was  not  at  all  surprised 
at  my  course,  as  I  must  haveknown  that  my 
life  was  at  stake. 

How  much  vinum  colchici  I  swallowed, 
and  quinine,  and  various  other  mixtures 
and  commixtures,  'twere  vain  to  telL  And 
as  for  solutbns !  my  old  Doctor  was  great 
in  this  line.  All  difficulties  he  solved  by 
solutions.  I  had  to  tell  him  I  supposed  ho 
was  keeping  one  great  one  to  end  off  with, 
viz.:  dissolution.  Hew  me!  as  the  old 
oak  said  to  the  wood-cutter.  Such  fric- 
tions to  get  my  obstinate  joints  to  the  pro- 
per degree  of  gennflection !  Such  absurd 
"  exhibitions,"  (physicians  often  »*  exhibit" 
themselves,)  of  stramonium,  and  belladon- 
na, and  orotou-oil,  and  last  of  all,  for  worst 
of  all,  was  ttrjfchnia.  Oh  active  princi- 
ple of  nux  vomieat  potent  art  thou  and 
dreadful !  Let  me  tell  yon,  Augustus,  how 
I  took  it.  Once  taken,  like  the  whooping- 
cough,  I  can  never  take  it  again. 

It  was  made  up  in  pills,  one  man  in  a 
dozen.  I  was  to  take  three  pills,  that  is, 
one-fourth  of  a  grain  each  day.  But  my 
wife,  seeing  how  very  small  the  dose  was, 
felt  a  little  uneasy,  and  only  gave  me  two 
pills  the  first  day.  Not  finding,  however, 
any  bad  effects  from  them,  she  gave  me 
two  by  dinner-time  the  second  day,  intend- 
ing to  give  ine  the  third  at  ni^ht  After 
dinner  she  went  out  to  pav  a  visit :  I  told 
her  not  to  hurry  home,  for  I  was  doing 
very  well,  and  bad  an  interesting  book  to 
read. 

She  had  not  been  gone  long  before  a 
sense  of  loneliness, — utter,  dreary  loneli- 
ness, crept  over  me.  Such  a  feeling  I  never 
had  before  but  once,  of  which,  I  will  tell 
you  by  aud  bye,  if  vou  will  pardon  the 
digression.  My  book  lost  all  its  interest 
for  me,  and  I  wondered  how  it  was  that 
my  wife,  usually  so  considerate,  could  go 
out  and  stay  so  loug  when  I  was  all  alone. 
Was  it  not  a  breach  of  her  marriage  tow  7 
Was  I  not  in  sickness  7  Had  she  not  pro- 
mised to  cleave  unto  me,  forsaking  all 
others  7 — Unto  me,  *•  who  had  ever  treat- 
ed her  so  kindly."  Perhaps  she  was  gone 
off,  never  to  return !  Shameful !  I  would 
apply  for  a  divorce.  Yes,  I  would  write 
instantly  to  my  lawyer,  beseeching  him  to 
come  to  me  at  once  on  urgent  business. 
The  note  was  written  and  despatched.  I 
busied  myself  till  the  waiter  returned, 
summing  up  my  manifold  injuries.  Mr. 
Attorney  sent  me  word  he  was  very  busy 
that  afternoon,  and  would  call  the  next 
morning.  Oh  rascally  conduct !  A  verbal 
answer  to  my  note !  What  atrocity !  Yet, 
I  would  dismiss  him  immediately,  and  em- 
ploy some  one  else,  who  would  pay  due 
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respect  to  my  wuliei,  and  proper  defers 
•nee  to  mj  feelings. 

I  now  forgot  my  wife,  and  dwelt  only  on 
the  insolt  my  lawyer  had  eiveu  me-— the 
ingrate !  But  could  there  be  found  one  of 
the  profession  who  was  honest,  learned, 
and  yet  gentleman-like  T  No,  I  was  sure 
there  oouM  not  If  one  is  honest  he  could 
not  be  learned.  If  he  is  ooorteous  he  in- 
tends cheating  yon. 

Just  then  I  wanted  a  pin.  I  was  seated 
in  my  arm-chair,  in  whose  well-stufied 
arms  I  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  two 
pins,  one  on  either  side.  I  felt  for  tbem, 
but  they  were  gone.  Yes,  gone!  Some 
one  had  robbed  me !  Had  taken  my  pins 
from  pure  love  of  sin,  (for  who  would  steal 
a  pin !)  or  on  purpose  to  vex  and  worry 
me  I  Not  that  I  was  vexed  or  worried— 
oh  no— not  at  all— nobody  could  possibly 
be  cooler ;  but  it  was  my  dn^,  as  I  was 
the  head  of  the  &mily,  to  iina  ont  who  it 
was  that  would  steal  pms !  Yes,  my  duty, 
lor  until  some  one  was  convicted  of  the 
theft,  all  must  rest  under  the  foul  suspi- 
•ion !  I  summoned  all  the  household.  The 
cook  and  chamber-maid  appeared,  much 
wonder  depicted  on  their  coontenanoea. 
But  where  was  the  waiter  7  Neither  of 
them  knew.  He  had  absconded,  that  was 
plam  enough.  A  guilty  conscience,  to  be 
sure.  I  asked  the  women  if  they  had  seen 
my  pins  7  They  said  they  had  nc^  and 
both  of  them,  with  female  dexteri^,  of- 
fered me  half  a  dozen.  But  no — I  did 
not  want  their  pins,  or  way  pins ;  but  some 
one,  that  Jack, — ^it  was  without  doubt  he, 
—had  stolen  Uie  two  pins  that  was  in  my 
chair !  The  women  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing. I  cilered  Uiem  to  leave  the  room, 
determining  that  as  soon  as  my  wife  return- 
ed, I  would  request  her  to  give  them  their 
warning. 

All  this  time  not  an  idea  of  my  absurdi- 
ty^Totaed  me.  After  a  while  Jack  enter- 
ed. '*  Where  have  you  been  7"  said  I, 
Tory  sternly.  '*  Been  over  to  the  pump, 
ur,  for  some  water." 

This  disconcerted  me,  but  I  thought  I 
would  be  very  cunning,  and  catch  him. 

**  Jack,  I  can't  find  my  pins.  They  were 
here  in  the  chair  yesterday,  but  somebody 
has  taken  them  away." 

Jack  said  he  had  seen  them  there  in  the 
morning,  and  coming  up  to  me,  he  ran  his 
hand  over  the  arms.  **  Here  is  one,  sir, 
and  here's  the  other." 

Yes,  there  they  were,  not  exactly  on  the 
top,  but  on  the  side  where  I  had  not  felt 
for  them.  My  indignation  was  excited 
affainst  the  person,  or  persons,  who,  to 
pla^e  me,  nad  removed  the  pinsfirom 
their  own  proper  place. 

It  was  now  dusk,  and  my  wif^,  with  a 
refinement  in  malice  I  had  not  suspected 
her  9/tf  had  not  yet  returned.  Soon,  how- 
erer,  I  heard  her  well-known  footrteps  on 
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the  pavement,  but  now  diey  save  me  no 
pleasure.  I  was  sittm^  in  the  &t>nt  drew, 
mg-rooms,  and  the  windows  being  up  I 
could  hear  her  in  brisk  and  lively  conver- 
sation, on  the  steps,  with  a  neighbor, 
about  the  measles.  This  was  too  agsrava- 
ting ;  after  treating  me  so  shabbily  edl  Uie 
afternoon,  to  add  to  it  by  stopping  to  gos- 
sip about  measles !  She,  too,*  who  had 
never  a  chick  nor  a  child  to  catch  them ! 
Well*  I  would  show  her,  when  she  came 
in,  that  I  was  not  to  be  neglected  with  im- 
punity. I  blew  fiercely  on  my  ivory  caXL 
Jack  obeyed  the  summons.  "  Brine  me  a 
candle." 

"  Oh  no,  dear,"  said  my  spouse,  enter- 
ing the  room,  <*  hadn't  you  better  wait  tili 
tea  is  ready  7  Besides,  I  want  to  talk  with 
you." 

This  was  the  last  strew  that  broaks  ^ 
camel's  back;  or  rether,  the  last  drop 
which  causes  the  cup  to  overflow.  I 
burst  into  tears— and  cried  like  a  child. 
My  wife  flew  to  me,  and  with  admirable 
decision  ordered  Jack  to  send  up  a  bottle 
of  soda  that  was  on  the  ice,  while  he  ran  off 
for  the  Doctor.  At  first  I  iiuntly  pushed 
her  away  from  me;  but  as  I  wept,  my  in- 
dignation, arising  from  the  sense  I  had  of 
my  uignst  and  cruel  treatment,  seemed  to 
melt  away.  The  soda  was  cool,  and  pun- 
gent and  soothing.  I  was  so  ashamed  of 
myself  that  I  could  scarcely  Uft  up  my 
heiid,  and  only  desued  that  I  might  be  put 
to  bed  as  soon  as  possible.  My  wife  insis- 
ted that  the  pills  had  done  all  die  mischiedl^ 
and  when  the  Doctor  came  she  made  lum 
a  present  of  the  whole  box. 

One-third  of  a  grain  of  strychnia  in 
thirty  hours,  to  have  such  an  effect  on  one 
so  little  inclined  to  be  nervous  as  I  am ! 
"  I,forgive  thee,  strychnia— but  never  more 
be  medicine  of  mine." 

By  the  bye,  I  once  read  through  two 
volumes  of  Materia-Medica.  'Twas  very 
interesting,  I  assure  you;  though  very  lit- 
tle of  it  remains  with  me  now,  except  one 
thing  that  gave  me  much  amusement.  It 
was  the  recital  of  the  circumstance  finom 
which  atUimany  takes  its  name.  A  monk 
observing  that  the  cattle  of  a  certain  pas- 
ture improved  daily  in  condition,  watcned 
them  to  find  out  the  cause.  They  were  in 
the  habit  of  lickiug  pieces  of  mineral  they 
found  on  the  surfiice  of  the  ground.  Sur- 
misinff  that  it  must  be  p;ood  also  ibr  man, 
he  collected  some  portions  of  the  mineral 
and  put  them  into  the  soup  of  his  breth- 
ren. Naturally  enough,  they  did  not  sur- 
vive the  experiment  Hence  yon  see 
onit-Motne.  I  have  often  pictured  to  my* 
self  a  result  so  widely  different  from  kua 
reasonable  expectations. 

Revemmt.  I  am  fortunate  enough  to 
oontmue  under  the  new  regime;  the  old 
Doctor  entrustbg  me  to  his  nephew,  whom 
cheerftilneai  and  never-varymg  good  hor 
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mor  oontribota  m  great  deal,  I  aaimot  doubt, 
to  my  well-beiiig.  He  is  never  at  a  Iom, 
and  can  interest  mj  wife  as  well  as  my- 
aelf,  so  that  she  now  alleges  that  he  does 
himself  great  injustice  by  his  frivolty,  as 
ahe  terms  hi«  hear^— gayety » for  no  one,  on 
^rst  acqgaintanoe,  would  suppose  he  had 
so  nmch  sense.  Ah,  my  young  Doctor 
nnderstuids  the  weaknesses  of  human  na- 
tore. 

And  how  am  I  nowT  Judge  foa  your- 
self. I  eat  well;  sleep  well;  read  well; 
write  well;  and  widk  — on  crutches. — 
Yes,  I  stump  about  the  streets,  the  wonder 
of  the  childreu,— a  gazing-stock  to  the 
servants,  and  a  subject  of  commiseration  to 
the  whole  community.  You  know,  Au- 
ffustus,  that  I  have  a  good  deal  of  sang- 
froid, and  that  I  can  stand  being  stared  at ; 
and,  gracious  koowsv  I  have  to  submit  to  a 
plenty  of  it  That,  however,  is  easy 
enough,  compared  to  the  cross-questioning 
I  undergo  from  '*  old  women  of  lx>thsexes,^ 
(Boz  said  that,  I  think,)  always  concluding 
on  their  part  with  an  iofaUible  remedy, 
**  that  can't  do  you  any  harm,  even  if  it 
does  you  lo  ^od !"  This  is,  of  course, 
oftener  said  with  regard  to  ointments  and 
other  outward  applications;  as  if,  poor 
aimple  souls,  the  skm  had  no  pores  to  take 
into  the  system  substances  *'  exhibited." 

It's  no  use  telling  them  you  are  not  in 
pain ;  you  have  no  rheumatism  now ;  or, 
that  anckffloM  has  taken  place,  the  bony 
parts  having  usurped  the  crown  of  the 
knee— and  your  leg  can't  be  straightened. 
**  Just  try  it,  honey ;  set  down  before  a 
hot  fire,  and  be  well  rubbed  down  with 
ffoose-grease,  to  be  sure."  Don't  biugh, 
for  its  a  true  bill,  and  the  old  Irish  woman 
that  told  me,  followed  me  two  squares  and 
arhalf,  recounting  the  many  cases  it  had 
cured,  to  her  certain  knowledge.  I  should 
have  lost  my  temper  had  nhe  offered  any 
**  goose-grease"  for  sale.  But  no— -it  was 
pure  Howard  benevolence,  genuine  Mrs. 
Fry  philanthropy. 

You  will  smile  when  I  tell  you'  I  tried 
one  of  these  infallible  remedies.  Submis- 
sion to  the  very  urgent  entreaties  of  my 
kind  firiend  was  easier  than  resistance. 
She  had  tried  the  remedy  on  the  contracted 
leg  of  one  of  her  boys,  and  not  only,  dear 
Augustus,  had  it  the  effect  ol  lengthenmg 
the  limb,  but  also  of  making  it  longer 
than  the  other !  There  was  a  cure  for  you ! 
Bo  a  number  of  innocent  worms  were 
forthwith  disinterred  from  their  earthly 
home,  placed  in  a  tin-cup  and  covered  with 
lard.  The  cup  was  put  before  a  slow  fire, 
until  the  worms  had  entirely  disappeared, 
and  then  the  unguent  was  ready  for  use ! 
The  philosophy  of  the  thing  is  evident 


enoasfa,  for  you  know  what  woadeifil 
stretchers  these  worms  are.  N^imporie*^ 
was  no  better. 

What  would  you  think  of  ohitmeiiti 
made  of  the  marrow  extracted  from  the 
bones  of  a  sorrel-horse,  or  the  &t  of  a 
black-oat  f 

The  last  tiring  I  tried  was  a  medicine 
■uff^ested  by  my  young  Doctor.  He  has 
a  tnend,  who,  witn  himself,  is  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  the  Parisian  Louis,  and  Chomel, 
and  Andral.  This  friend  thinks  phosphate 
of  ammonia  almost  a  specific  for  acute 
rheumatism,  and  my  phyneian.  Dr.  Frank, 
wished  me  to  ^ve  it  a  trial,  vrithout,  how- 
ever, entertaining  very  sanguine  hopes  of  its 
having  any  efi^t  in  such  a  long-standing 
chronic  case  as  mine. 

The  medicine  I  jnd?e  to  be  an  expensire 
one,  for  whenever  the  bottle  is  empty, 
some  such  conversation  as  the  following  is 
sure  to  take  place  between  my  wife,  ^inio 
bears  the  purse,  and  myself. 

**  My  dear,  as  for  this  ammonia"— « 
moan  here— >"  what  do  the  doctors  say  it 
absorbs  f " 

*'  The  exoeas  of  soda  in  the  blood,*  I 
believe,"  I  answered. 

**  1  can't  tell  how  that  is ;  I  know  ^t  it 
absorbs  not  merely  the  excess  of  silyer  in 
my  purse,  but  all  the  silver.  If  it  does  yoa 
no  good,  this  ammonia" — a  moan  here 
again,  and  a  deep  sigh,  **  I  shall  wish  Dr. 
Frank  had  not  mentioned  it." 

It  is  high  time  I  should  introduce  my 
wife's  niece.  She  is  with  us  on  a  visit  of 
a  few  days.  An  especial  fovorite  of  mine 
is  Miss  Laura,  being  clever  beyond  her 
years.  Her  wit-encounters  with  Dr.  Prank 
amuse  me  greatly,  though  her  aunt  declarea 
we  are  doing  our  best  to  spoil  her. 

It  was  but  last  night  my  wife  was  read- 
ing something  to  me,  which  was  rather 
dull,  and  I  exclaimed,  in  weariness  of  soul, 
when  she  stopped :  **  Oh  most  lame  and 
impotent !" 

'*  Just  like  yourself,"  cried  Miss  Laora» 
"  lame  and  impudent" 

When  Dr.  Frank  came  in  he  proposed  to 
sound  her  heart,  as  he  was  an  auscnltator. 

**  Auscultate,  a  t6te-A-t#te,  a  what  t"  was 
her  answer. 

"  Ready  for  either,"  he  replied ;  "  I  diall  ' 
not  hesitate." 

<«0h,  but  a  t^te-A-t^te  would  militate 
against  your  professional  pretensions." 

**  1  yield,  Miss  Laura,  for  I  see  you  have 
been  >iDging  Tate  and  Brady's  Psalms,  or 
reading  Tait's  Magazine." 

She  was  silent  tor  a  short  time,  and  then 
said :  **  Do  you  not  think  vei^  highly  of 
Louis,  Doctor  f " 

**  Indeed  I  do,  Miss  Lanra.'^ 


*  This  is  not  expressed  accurately  enouf  h  for  medical  m 
JourDal  for  January,  for  an  article  by  Dr.  Thomaa  Buckler,  c 
Aeuie  Rheumatuni. 


I  must  reAr  tlram  to  Hajs*  Mediosl 
he  use  of  Plio^>liate  of  Ammonia  ia 
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**  And hehas  woa ^oklan opinioiit of  all 
the  new  generation  in  the  worid  of  medi- 
cine?'' 

'*  He  baa,  indeed.'' 

**  Then  we  may  call  him  a  Lonii  d'or." 

**  Ha,  ha !  very  good.  Yei,  we  may." 
She  was  highljr  delighted.  I  saw,  by  a 
muchieToos  twinkle  of  her  eyes,  that  the 
was  not  done  with  him  yet. 

*•  But  tell  me  one  thinff,  doctor;  I  know 
von  wodd  be  a  Locus,  if  yon  could ;  then, 
IiaTe  yon  ever  asked  yuonelf  how  many 
francs  it  takes  to  make  a  Louis  f " 

He  could  say  not  a  word,  and  confessed 
himself  overcome.  It  was  some  time  be- 
fore he  rallied.  My  wife  was  busily  enga- 
ged in  mending  an  old  coat  of  minerUid 
arerred  that  it  was  worn  out  at  the  elbow. 

*•  That  is,"  said  the  Doctor,  <*  the  bony 
parts    have  driven    the  nap  completely 


"Yon  are  not  historic,  doctor,"  said 
Miss  Lanra,  "yon  should  have  likened  it 
to  the  escape  uom.  Elba." 

Dr,  Frank  seized  bis  hat,  and  took  his 
leave,  fiurly  discomfited. 

▲re  you  not  tired  of  all  this  f  and  must 
I  think  of  yon  as  one  Sikh  of  the  Pun- 
janb  1  Well,  then,  if  it  be  so,  I  wiU  make 
the  digression  I  spoke  oi;  for  the  pen- 
mania  is  strong  upon  me,  and  I  must 
write. 

In  the  year  1838,  just  after  my  return 
from  college,  I  was  invited  to  make  one  of 
•  surveying  party  that  was  about  to  visit 
the  Far  West 

There  was  a  Commissioner.appointed  by 
tiie  General  Giovemment,  who,  with  the 
Oommissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the 
State  of  Missouri  and  tne  Territory  of 
Iowa,  was  to  run  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween the  >said  state  and  territory.  It  was 
an  oki  dispute  r  9nd,  by  the  bye,  I  believe 
bas,  not  yet  been  settled. 

Mr«  L.,  who  was  named  by  the  Presi- 
dent,  very  kindly  offered  to  take  me  as  one 
of  the  attach^i ;  and  asl  intended  to  be  an 
engineer,  I  joined  the  party.  Besides,  I 
•liould  have  the  very  best  opportunity  of 
•eeing  the  western  conntr^r. 

We  engaged  the  services  of  several 
Canadians,  wno  had  been  employed  by  the 
Fur  Company,  and  were  supposed  to  be 
tiie  best  hands  ^t  could  oe  procured. 
Our  plan  was  to  go  immediately  north  from 
St.  Louii,  with  ful  our  "  plunder,"  on  paok- 
borses,  until  we  reachea  the  dispntea  ter- 
ritory. Mr.  L.  was  our  captain,  and  Mr. 
S.  and'  myself  his  assistants.  8.  amd  I  were 
both  Uioronirii  Cockneys,  and  as  much  out 
of  pUoe  as  Dickens  was  when  he  crossed 
tbeAthmtic. 

Our  first  mishap  befel  us  a  mile  or  two 
firom  the  town.  We  stopped  to  water 
our  horses  at  a  pond,  when  one  hard-head- 
ed, one-eyed  rascal,  calmly  and  quiedy, 
like  a  aoUier  taking  his  rest,  laid  himself 


down. in  the  water,  pack  and  aU.  Bacli« 
time  as  we  had !  Our  loud  shouts  and  the 
fierce  execrations  of  the  Canadians,  had  no 
more  effect  on  the  brute  than  if  he  had 
been  a  drunken  man.  However,  he  was 
induced,  at  last,  by  &ir  means  or  foul,  to 
eet  up  and  walk  out.  He  was  a  wreti^ied 
looking  horse ;  Betzsel  has  dmwn  him 
in  his  illustrations  of  Faust. 

The  pack  that  was  on  him  contained  the 
groceries,  and  everything  was  spoiled  that 
water  could  spoil. 

We  had  not  travelled  more  than  a  mile 
or  two,  when  a  spirited  iron-grey  nag  took 
fright  at  the  rattling  of  tin  things  that  were 
in  his  pack,  off  he  started,  breaking  loose 
from  the  man  who  was  holdiiiff  his  halter 
very  carelessly.  As  he  ran  at  Ml-speed  the 
I>ack  became  undone  before  he  was  out  of 
right,  and  the  oontents  were  strewn  about 
in  admirable  disorder;  the  new  tin-pans 
and  cups  glittering  in  the  sunshine  lil^e 
spoHa  optivM, 

These  were  but  the  beginning  of  trou- 
bles. They  seemed  to  multiply  upon  ns, 
but  I  will  spare  you  the  recitaL    We  had 


to  pronounce  pack-horses  a  humbug,  and 
in  their  stead  we  bought  a  stout  wagon 
that  was  somewhat  better. 

After  very  many  delays  and  provoking 
eoiUr&4€mp9,  we  reached  the  territory. 
There  we  were  joined  by  Dr.  D.,  the 
Commisrioner  on  behalf  of  Iowa.  The 
Governor  of  Biissouri  either  took  no  notice 
of  the  commiflrion,  or  declined  having 
anytiung  to  do  with  it,  on  the  ground  pf 
want  of  authority :  so  that  it  was  evident 
our  action  could  not  be  definite.  Dr.  D. 
had  received  his  medical  education  in  the 
west,  and  was  verv  liberal  of  calomeL  He 
WBM  rather  uncouth  but  kindhearted ;  was 
anxious  for  notoriety,  and  was  very  mneh 
afraid  of  doing  anything  that  was,  or 
might  be,  unpopular.  He  was  careless  of 
hlB  grammar,  and  used  expressions  that 
were  very  coarse,  to  say  the  best  of  them. 
Mr.  S.  was  in  delicate  health,  and  was  rar 
ther  fastidious;  so  that  the  Dr.  was  ood^ 
stantiy  offending  him,  not  always  nninten- 
tiondly,  I  suspected.  He  would  often 
jump  up  and  rush  firom  the  tent,  the  Dr. 
laughing  heartily  at  him.  As  for  Mr.  L. 
and  your  servant  we  were  not  squeamish. 

You  were  never  in  the  Far  West,  I  be- 
lieve, and  have  never  Men  those  beautiful 
prairies.  Those  on  this  side  of  the  Missis^ 
sippi  mav  be  pretty  in  the  spring,  but  they 
are  level  and  monotonous;  but  those  of 
Iowa  and  Upper  Missouri  are  truly  beanti- 
fttl.    I  was  never  tired  of  them. 

As  we  were  riding  along  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  keep  ourselves  from  being  cheated 
into  the  belief  that  we  were  approaching  a 
park  round  some  rich  man's  mansion.  We 
could  see  the  trees  arranged  tastefriUy  in 
dumps,  entirely  hee  of  undergrowth,  and 
the  deer  disappearing  from  oor  view,  to 
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tbat 


r  momen  twe  thought  to  come  in 


toat  ererT  momen  twe  tbongnt  to  come  in 
right  of  the  hoose.  The  scenery  reminded 
me  of  Ootfaic  architecture,  that  i«  to  very 
beantifol,  from  what  i«  not  visible  to  the 
eye,  hot  i«  soffgested  to  the  imagination. 

It  was  m  the  first  half  of  October  that 
we  were  on  those  prairies.  The  delicate 
flowers  that  first  appear  in  the  spring  had 
left  no  trace  of  themseWes ;  and  even  the 
more  hardy  of  the  gaudy  summer-flowers 
were  fiided  and  nipped  by  the  early  firosts, 
The  long  srass  was  very  tough  and  wiry. 
and  seemeo  only  fit  to  be  burned.  I  wish- 
ed to  see  the  prairies  on  fire,  and  my  wish 
was  gratified  at  last.  We  were  encamped 
on  the  side  of  a  hill,  with  a  stream  of 
water  at  the  base.  The  wind  was  very 
high,  and  we  expected  a  storm.  I  was 
awakened  in  the  night  by  a  confused  but 
▼eiyloud  roaring.  Springing  to  my  feet,  and 
calhng  to  the  others,  I  rushed  from  the  tent, 
and  beheld — ^the  prairie  on  ^re.  It  was  the 
grandest  sight  I  ever  enioyed. 

The  fire  was  yet  at  least  a  fourth  of  a 
mile  from  us ;  leaping,  roaring,  running  up 
tiie  trees,  licking  up  the  tall  meadow-grass 
with  its  forked-tongue,  crackling,  and  al- 
most laughiug  In  its  wild  joy  and  fierce 
energy.  The  high  wind  brought  it  nearer 
and  nearer,  but  as  the  water  was  between 
OS,  the  excitement  was  ptirely  pleasurable. 
The  grass  near  the  water  was  much  rank- 
er than  the  rest,  more  green ;  and  when 
the  fire  took  hold  of  it,  its  fury  seemed  re- 
doubled ;  the  flames  lost  their  pure  color, 
and  were  dark  and  terrible.  In  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  boor  they  had  passed  on  their 
work  of  destruction,  leaving  the  blackened 
ground  behind  them.  The  trees  that  were 
scattered  at  intervals  were  still  burning, 
and  looked  like  fiery  sentinels  over  the 
field  of  desolation. 

A  few  days  afterwards  we  reached  the 
Chariton  river.  For  some  time  I  had  not 
felt  very  well.  Travelling  on  horseback, 
from  after  an  early  breakfast,  till  late  in  the 
afternoon,  in  the  hot  sun,  and  then  sleep- 
ing in  the  chill  air  of  an  October  night, 
was  not  suited  to  my  way  of  life.  For  se- 
veral days  I  felt  depreased,  without  any 
tangible  catise ;  but  the  day  itter  we  cross- 
ed me  Chariton,  (on  whose  banks,  by  the 
by,  I  shot  two  beautiful  blue-winged  teal,) 
the  weather  changed,  and  was  very  raw 
and  gusty.  The  wind  came  sweeping  down 
from  the  northwest,  and  for  hun<£redB  of 
miles  met  no  obstruction.  I  never  felt,  not 
even  in  Boston,  such  a  penetrating  wind. 
It  seemed  to  search  out  the  very  marrow 
of  my  bones.  When  we  had  made  some 
■even  or  eight  miles,  L.  said  that  as  it  was 
so  very  cold  we  had  better  seek  at  once  a 
sheltered  place  to  pitch  our  tents  in,  as  the 
day's  won  could  oe  done  on  horseback. 
He  asked  me  what  was  the  matter  with 
me,  for  I  was  perfectly  blue  in  the  face. 

I  oonfessed  I  was  not  jery  welL    The 


encampment  was  made,  and  our  fires  light- 
ed. I  laid  down  on  my  bear-akin  wicn  a 
burning  fever.  Dr.  D.  came,  with  the  rest, 
at  night-&ll,  and  declared  I  had  the  fever 
and  ague,  and  prescribed— calomel.  It  is 
a  meoicine  I  do  not  like,  and  I  remember- 
ed reading  in  some  book  of  travels  where 
one  of  the  party  was  anxious  to  give  a 
white  substance,  labelled  calomel^  to  his 
sick  fellow-traveller ;  the  patient,  however, 
objected,  insisting  that  it  was  arsenic  and 
not  calomel ;  and  in  the  end  it  proved  to  be 
arsenic.  I  thought  of  this,  and  quietly  de- 
termined I  would  not  take  the  Doctor's 
calomel.  Lucky  enough,  when  he  exam- 
ined his  pocke^book,  all  the  medicines 
were  found  most  lovingly  fraternizing  to- 
gether. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  very  wretch- 
ed night,  I  found  myself  no  better.  The 
weather  had  moderated,  but  it  was  snow- 
ing. Dr.  D.  made  a  set  speech  to  Captain 
L.,  the  amount  of  which  was,  that  as  there 
was  no  use  of  his  staying,  he  would  leave 
the  party,  and  make  his  way  back  to  the 
haunts  of  civilization.  L.  and  8.  advised 
me  to  go  with  him,  and  under  the  circum- 
stances, I  thought  it  better  both  for  them 
and  me  that  I  should  follow  their  advice. 
We  were  soon  prepared,  and  with  heavy 
hearts  we  parted. 

Our  course  had  hitherto  been  a  directly 
western  one  from  the  Mississippi,  but  by 
going  in  a  southeastwardly  direction  we 
thought  ourselves  certain  of  getting  to 
some  of  the  settlements  before  nightfall. 
Ton  are  aware  that  the  squatters  do  not 
invade  the  new  country  broadcast,  but 
settle  on  the  rivers  and  creeks.  We  were 
between  the  Chariton  and  some  creek,  and 
we  were  sure  of  finding  shelter  before 
long.  We  thought  that  we  would  come 
upon  settlements  by  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

About  noon  it  stopped  snowing,  but  the 
clouds  were  still  lowering  very  gloomily. 
Not  a  living  creature  did  we  see  of  any 
kind  afW  we  left  the  camp.  All  day  we 
plodded  along;  very  seldom  speaking, 
save  that  every  now  and  then  one  would 
ask  the  other  if  that  wasn't  a  house  in  the 
dirtance ;  or  if  this,  on  the  other  hand, 
wasn't  smoke.  But  we*were  disappoint- 
ed, time  and  again.  All  day  I  haa  the 
worst  feelings  I  ever  experienced.  I  do 
not  think  I  mA  much  physical  sufiering, 
but  there  was  a  sense  or  the  most  utter 
and  dreary  loneliness  and  despondency.  I 
thought  toat  I  was  dream-like  to  Vander 
on  for  ever  over  those  snow-covered  prai- 
ries, with  my  companion,  who  could  not 
help  me  in  any  wise.  The  live-long  day, 
and  each  hour,  increased  my  misery.  At 
last  it  was  growing  dark  and  still  no  si^ 
of  any  settlement.  Then  it  was  quite 
dark,  but  as  the  ground  was  covered  with 
soow,  we  could  oistinguish  the  open  prai- 
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lie  from  the  woocb.  The  Doctor  i 
that  we  should  make  *'  land/'  and  pass  the 
night  at  we  could.  To  thit  I  had  energj 
enough  to  object,  and  I  peniited  in  going 
on,  that  at  last  we  must  come  upon  a  settle- 
ment; and  finally,  that  I  woula  not  get  off 
my  horse  voluntarily,  until  I  was  secure  of 
shelter.  As  I  was  very  resolute,  the  Doc- 
ter  thought  it  better  to  give  up  his  plan. 
We  plodded  on ;  the  dull  footstejps  or  our 
horses  on  the  snow  were  the  only  sounds 
to  be  he^rd.  After  a  while  we  found  our 
hones  were  makinff  their  way  towards 
"  land,*'  (you  know,  I  presume,  that  where 
there  are  no  trees,  there  is  no  '*  land,") 
very  much  to  our  delighL  We  had  confi- 
dence in  the  sagacity  of  our  beasts,  And 
felt  sure  that  they  knew  what  they  were 
about.  As  we  drew  near  to  the  timber,  we 
■aw  an  opening  between  the  trees,  which 
proved  to  be  a  road,  plainly  and  palpably  a 
road.  There  was  no  mistake  about  it,  and 
doubtless  we  **  grinned  for  joy."  We  had 
at  last  found  a  vestige  of  humanity.  We 
felt  no  buffer  as  if  condemned,  for  ever,  to 
those  pathless  wastes  of  snow.  We  cheer- 
ed one  another,  and  qioke  kindly  to  our 
horses,  and  jogged  on  quite  merrily.  Pre- 
sently we  came  to  a  fence  round  a  small 
enclosure,  and  we  knew  a  house  must  be 
at  hand.  The  road  ran  nearly  halfway 
round  the  fence,  and  then  led  off  to  a  log- 
cabin. 

Very  much  to  our  surprise  we  heard  no 
dogs;  nor,  indeed,  was  there  any  sign  of 
life.  The  Doctor  gave  a  whoop.  The 
wild  sound  startled  the  slumbering  echoes. 
We  paused  in  breathless  expectancy,  but 
there  was  no  answer  save  from  an  owl,  a 
dismal  owl,  that  cried  and  wailed^  like  an 
infimt  Our  hearts  died  away  within  us, 
and  I  began  to  fear  it  was  all  a  dream ;  or 
worse,  a  delusion  of  the  wicked  one. 

Well,  here's  a  house  anyhow,  whether 
there's  any  one  in  it  or  not,"  raid  the  Doc- 
tor.   "  Come,  let's  ride  up  to  it" 

We  knocked  at  the  door,  but  there  was 
DO  answer.  We  lifted  the  rude  latch  and 
the  door  opened.  There  was  no  one 
within,  but  me  cabin  was  a  large  and  well- 
furnished  one  ;  I  mean,  of  coarse,  for  a 
•quatter.  There  were  two  large  beds  with 
the  bed  clothes  on  them,  a  Yankee  clock, 
that  was  not  goins;  (where,  on  the  fiice 
of  the  habitable  fflobe,  will  you  not  find  a 
Yankee  clock.  I  dare  ray  the  Great  Mo- 
gul, and  AbdelKader,  and  Victoria  Re^a, 
all  pride  themselves  on  their  wooden  time- 
.  pieces  ;)  a  few  bo  iks,  among  which  were 
a  Bible,  a  hymn-book,  and  a  speech  of 
Senator  Benton's ;  and  aU  kind  of  garden 
**  truck." 

But  where  was  the  family  7  That  was 
the  mystery.  "  The  folks"  had  been  there 
lately,  for  everything  was  in  good  order, 
but  not  within  four-and-twenty  hours,  for 
there  was  no  fire  on  the  heartb.    We  lost 


no  time  in  making  idle  reflections,  for  it 
was  now  after  nine  o'clock.*  We  tethered 
our  horses,  giving  them  pumpkins  and 
com,  which  we  found  in  the  field  in  front 
of  the  cabin. 

By  the  aid  of  our  matches  we  soon  had 
a  fire,  and  roasted  some  potatoes.  I  felt 
like  Tam  O'Shanter :  **  O'er  a'  the  ills  of 
life  victorious." 

This  was  the  pioneer  settlement,  and  we 
found,  the  next  day,  that  the  whole  fiunily 
had  gone  out  bee-hunting,  or  honey-collect- 
ing rather,  for  the  bee-trees  had  all  been 
**  hunted"  and  marked,  in  the  summer. 

In  four  or  five  days  we  reached  the 
Mississippi,  and  met  a  steam-boat  that  waa 
gomg  down  to  St.  Louis ;  so  that  we  had  no 
more  trouble. 

I  should  like  to  make  an  ending  here ; 
but  I  must  tell  you  of  my  night  at  Bra^ 
shaw's. 

It  was  the  day  after  the  one,  of  which 
I  have  iust  been  telling  you,  we  had  made 
a  long  di^'s  journey,  and  at  nightfiill  we 
stopped  at  a  small  cabin,  the  first  we  had 
seen  for  some  miles,  to  know  if  they  could 
**  keep"  us.  The  man  assured  us  he  waa 
very  lull,  but  as  the  next  clearing  was  nine 
miles  further  on,  he  would  do  what  he 
could  for  us.  We  felt  no  disposition  to  go 
on,  though  the  cabin  was  not  more  than 
half  as  luge  as  our  dweUins  the  night  be- 
fore—but nine  miles !  We  Knew  too  well 
what  miles  were  in  the  prairie  country,  so 
we  dismounted. 

Mr.  Brashaw  had  a  large  family,  and 
there  were  several  strangers  with  him.  I 
own  I  felt  much  curiosity  as  to  the  way  in 
which  we  were  to  pass  the  night  My 
curiosi^  was  much  greater  than  my  anxie- 
ty, fur  Mrs.  B.,  and  two  daughters  almost 
women,  were  to  be  disposed  of,  and  there 
was  but  this  one  room. 

We  were  treated  vrith  mudi  kindncH, 
and,  I  may  ray,  distinction,  for  the  Doctor 
soon  told  them  that  we  were  on  buainesi 
of  state.  As  we  sat  before  the  fire  the 
Doctor  watched  with  much  interest  the 
culinary  preparations,  while  the  talking 
was  transferred  to  me.  In  a  larse  iron 
skillet  there  was  bacop  Crying,  but  this  did 
not  give  my  campanion  as  much  pleasure 
as  I  thought  it  would.  He  touched  mj 
elbow  and  whispered,  **  What  a  pity  it 
isn't  firied  cabbage !"  The  very  mention 
of  it  made  me  feel  sick.    Fried  cabbage! 

When  supper  was  ready  Uie  Do^or 
made  fieree  onslaught  upon  the  bacon; 
but  I  found  that  I  could  not  touch  any- 
thing that  was  before  me«  It  was  all  too 
coarse;  and,  as  I  needed  something  to  tempt 
my  appetite,  I  could  not  help  it  J  blamed 
myselt  for  not  eating,  for  I  raw  that  my 
kind  host  was  distressed. 

The  Doctor,  as  soon  as  he  had  taken  off 
the  edge  of  his  appetite,  began  to  discuss 
the  disoes  that  were  on  the  taUe,  and  a 
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laft  praised  fried  oiM»ce  ai  die  reirj  best 
tbiBff  man  could  eat  Mr.  Brashaw  prom- 
iaed  him  some  for  his  break&st  the  next 
moniiiig. 

After  the  meal  was  over,  and  the  things 
all  pat  away,  I  thought  I  woald  like  to  go 
to  bed.  There  were  two  lar^  beds ;  me 
bead  of  one  being  placed  against  the  foot 
of  the  other.  I  took  it  for  granted  that 
one  would  be  gtren  to  us,  but  where 
would  the  rest  go  ? 

I  heard  Mrs.  B.  say  that  the  children's 
faot  were  so  dirty  that  they  most  be  wwAt- 
ed  before  they  went  to  bed.  In  my  civi- 
lizad  simplici^  I  suoposed  that,  of  course, 
warm  water  would  be  used,  and  I  ventur- 
ed to  say  that  I  thought  it  would  be  of 
great  service  to  me  to  bathe  my  feet  in 
warm  water ;  but  I  found  that  cold  water 
was  to  be  used  by  the  children.  I  imme- 
diatelv  said  I  would  not  give  them  the 
trouble ;  but*tfaey  would  not  hear  of  its 
being  **  trouble.''  In  a  few  minutes  the 
skillet  that  had  fried  the  bacon  was  put  on 
the  fire  full  of  water.  When  the  water 
was  warmed  Mr.  Brashaw  took  the  skillet 
offf,  and  put  it  down  at  my  feet.  Looking 
rather  amazed,  I  asked  for  some  other  ves- 
sel, but  there  was  none  other  to  be  had. 
There  was  no  help  for  it;  for  my  host 
woidd  have  been  hurt  if  I  luid  not  used  it 
I  bathed  my  feet,  thinking  all  the  while  of 
the  frying  of  the  bacon  that  had  been,  and 
the  caob^  that  was  to  be.  The  Doctor 
was  so  very  earnestly  engaged  in  a  disfmte 
wiUi  one  of  the  <*  strangers,"  a  Missourian, 
about  the  boundary  hue,  proving,  most 
oonofaisively,  as  he  thought,  the  right  and 
title  of  Iowa  to  all  she  claimed,  that  he 
paid  no  attention  to  my  doings.  I  now 
toought  it  was  time  to  go  to  bed.  I  look- 
ed round  the  room,  and  saw,  that  in  the 
bed  whose  foot  abutted  against  the  head  of 
the  other,  there  were  several  individuals 
whose  sex  was  proclaimed  by  the  gar- 
ments which  hung  on  a  hook  overhmd. 
These  then  were  the  daughters ;  but  Mrs. 
B.  and  the  "  old  man,'*  and  the  strangers, 
and  the  boys,  and  ourselves ! 

**  The  ''  old  man"  asked  me  if  I  did  not 
want  to  go  to  bed,  and  when  I  said  '*  Yes," 
he  told  me  he  hoped  the  Doctor  and  my- 
self could  sleep  in  one  bed,  as  they  were 

00  much  crowded. 

Well,  I  assure  you  it  was  a  great  comfort 
t6  find  we  were  to  have  a  whole  bed  to 
ourselves,  without  any  children  stuck  in, 
just  to  fill  up.    BeaUy  how  we  got  to  bed 

1  do  not  know,  though  I  presume  it  was 
by  a  judicious  combination  of  the  doctor's 
independence,  with  my  native  modesty. 
After  we  were  comfortably  fixed,  I  turned 
nnr  eyes  to  see  how  the  rest  were  disposed 
of  The  strangers^  rough  and  hardy  back- 
woodsmen as  they  were,  were  stretched  on 
the  ground,  with  their  heads  agauist  the 
backs  of  up-turned  chaos.   The  boys  were 


all  on  a  straw-bed.  A  little  quarrel  they 
indulged  in  gave  me  an  idea  of  the  materiel 
of  their  bedfumiture.  One  declared  that 
his  brother  had  stolen  his  pillow  to  prop 
himself  up  with,  to  keep  him  fifom  roUing 
off*  on  the  floor.  I  was  much  amused  to 
find  the  pillow  was  half  a  pumpkin  that 
had  been  divided  longitudinaUy. 

The  dying  embers  still  cast  a  dim  light; 
and  I  could  see  Mr.  Brashaw,  who  had  not 
yet  gone  to  bed,  walking  up  and  down  a 
uttle  unencumbered  space  between  the 
door  and  the  fireplace.  Presently  I  heard 
the  **  old  woman"  ask  him  if  he  were  not 
coming  to  bed,  assuring  him  that  there 
was  room  for  him.  I  thought  that  perhaps 
weU-sroanded  doubts  of  this  &ct  mignt 
have  been  the  cause  of  his  watchfulness; 
but  no— he  said  his  -feet  were  too  dirty. 
"  Well,"  was  her  considerate  reply,  "can't 
you  scrape  it  ofi*?"  Hew  it  was  settled  I 
do  not  Know,  for  I  fell  asleep.  There 
were  seventeen  of  us  in  that  one  room. 

When  breakfast  was  preparing  the  next 
momingthe  Doctor  chuckled  at  tM  cabbage 
that  was  fiyinff  in  the  skiUet  I  had  enjmr- 
ed  a  delightful  rest,  and  felt  much  refrm- 
ed,  and  to  tell  the  truth,  a  little  mischiev^ 
ous ;  so  I  thought  I  would  not  let  the  Doc- 
tor know  as  to  the  skillet,  with  what  skill 
it  had  been  used  for  such  widely  different 
purposes.  Besides,  I  doubt  much  whetiier 
he  would  have  cared  a  straw  about  it  after 
all.  I  have  seen  many  men  enjoying  their 
meals,  but  none  ever  ate  with  more  gout 
than  did  Dr.  D.  the  fried  cabbage. 

As  we  were  going  down  the  Mississippi 
we  saw  its  junction  with  the  Missouri. 
This  last  is  a  mighty  stream — ^turbid  and 
terrible — and  comes  upon  the  peaceful  and 
dear  waters  of  the  Missisrippi  in  the  haugh- 
tiest and  most  insulting  style,  and  soon 
takes  possession  of  the  whole  channeL 
Thence  forwards,  the  Mississippi's  waters 
are  defiled,  nor  do  all  the  pure  streams  that 
flow  into  the  river  make  any  perceptible 
difference.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to 
this  river,  maintain  that  afber  filtration,  it 
is  the  best  drinking  water  in  the  world. 
Credat  Indeut,  I  can't  ame  with  them. 
It  looks  like  weak  lemonade ;  «nd  in  con- 
sequence, no  one  used  to  pure  spring  water 
can  think  it  perfect. 

But  of  all  rivers  I  ever  saw,  commend 
me  to  the  Des  Moines,  as  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  streams.  The  French  would  not 
have  called  the  Ohio  La  belU  riptk-e,  had 
they  seen  the  Des  Moines.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  transparepcy  of  the  water.  The 
river  is  so  winding,  that  you  seldom  see 
more  than  a  (]uarter  of  a  mile  atone  view. 
Its  gently-rising  banks,  bluffs  as  they  are 
called,  are  very  graceful,  and  are  well- 
wooded  down  to  the  waters-edge. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
the  prevalence  of  intermittent  fever  in  a 
newly-settled  country — ^but  why  should  aQ 
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the  children  have  white  heads  7  Its  a  phi- . 
siological  question  to  which  I  should  like 
to  hear  a  satisfactory  answer. 

My  digression  is  at  an  end ;  it  is  longer 
than  any  of  Mr.  De  Quincey's,  if  that  gives 
yoQ  any  comfort 

When  you  answer  this  do  not  give  me 
any  advice.    I  do  not  take  it  kindJy»  espe- 


cially when  offered  ^ratoitoasly.  Speak 
not  of  the  water-cure,  it  would  be  a  sinecure 
for  me ;  and  so  do  not  tell  xne  to  go  to  the 
mountains:  a  valetudinarian  is  not  fit  for 
the  mountains.     Vale, 

Iota  Dblta. 
Baltimore. 


pinalNcial  and  commercial  record. 


During  the  last  two  years  the 
amount  of  surplus  inoney  in  the  federal 
treasury  has  remained  nearly  the  same. 
At  the  close  of  August,  1844,  it  was 
Dear  thirteen  millions  ;  and  at  the  close 
of  May  last,  the  returns  of  the  Treasur- 
er presented  a  similar  sum  on  hand. 
This  indicates  the  general  fact  that,  in 
the  last  two  years  of  peace  and  con- 
siderable prosperity,  the  revenues  and 
expenditures  of  the  government  have 
been  nearly  equal  to  each  other.  The 
tariff  of  1842  has,  in  the  third  year  of  its 
operation,  under  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, barely  sufficed  to  meet  a  very 
moderate  expenditui*e  on  the  part  of  the 
government,  including  the  discharge  of  a 
small  portion  of  a  loan  which  matured. 
The  sudden  out-break  of  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  Mexico  involves  a  large  increase 
of  expenditure,  without  in  any  materi- 
al degree  affecting  the  external  com- 
merce, which  is  the  chief  source  of 
revenue.  An  increase  of  taxation  un- 
der such  circumstances  will  clearly  not 
meet  the  exigency,  because  the  rate  of 
duties  now  levied  upon  imported  goods 
is  as  high  as  they  will  bear  without 
stopping  their  importation  altogether. 
Unless  direct  taxation  be  resoited  to, 
there  is  no  means  of  enhancing  the  rev- 
enues but  to  encourage  trade  by  reduc- 
ing the  duties  on  imports.  The  po- 
sition of  the  government  revenue,  as 
derived  from  indirect  taxes,  is  very 
Dearly  the  same  as  were  those  of  the 
English  government  in  1840.  There 
was  at  that  time  an  annual  deficit, 
which  the  then  Chancellor,  Mr.  Bar- 
ing, endeavored  to  make  up  by  adding 
five  per  cent,  to  all  the  existing  customs. 


This  additional  tax  failed  to  afford  any 
increase  of  means.  The  new  govern- 
ment that  came  into  office  in  1 842,  adop- 
ted a  plan  which  was  peculiarly  bold 
in  the  then  state  of  public  opinion,  viz., 
to  enhance  the  revenues  by  reducing 
indirect  taxes — thus  striking  a  fatal 
blow  at  the  protective  policy.  ^  Since 
then  the  government  has  removed  in- 
direct taxes  to  the  amount  of  d£8,200,- 
000,  or  $41,000,000,  a  sum  equal  to 
double  the  wbole  customs  revenues  of 
the  United  States.  The  result  of  this 
wise  policy  has  been  that  the  income 
of  1845  was  d£52,250,000,  being  a 
surplus  over  expenditure  of  $2,350,- 
000,  —  most  successfully  establishing 
the  soundness  of  the  views  which 
looked  upoo  high  taxes  as  restrictive  to 
trade  and  oppressive  to  industry.  The 
external  trade  of  the  United  States* 
which  is  the  only  alternative  for  direct 
taxes  in  supplying  the  federal  treasury, 
has  been,  to  an  extraordinary  extent, 
restricted  by  the  high  tariff  of  1842, 
and  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  last  two 
years,  it  has  sufficed  only  for  a  moder- 
ate peace  expenditure.  A  contingency 
has  now  arisen  when,  to  maintain  the 
honor  of  the  country,  a  large  increase 
in  expenditure  is  necessary.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  special 
report,  has  stated  the  increased  expen- 
diture for  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
1S47,  at  $23,952,984  ;  and  that  the  sum 
estimated  in  the  annual  report,  made  in 
December  last,  to  be  on  hand  in  July, 
1847,  was  $4,332,441.  The  increased 
expenditure,  it  is  now  estimated,  will 
absorb  this  balance,  and  leave  $19,620,- 
463  to  be  provided  for.    A  proposed 
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modification  of  the  tariff  it  is  supposed 
will  make  an  addition  of  $5,534,057  to 
the  revenue,  and  reduce  the  deficit  to 
$14,086,406.  This  deficit,  the  Secre- 
tary remarks,  must  be  provided  for 
either  by  stock  loans,  treasury  notes, 
direct  taxation,  or  excises ;  and  he  asks 
for  power  to  contract  a  debt,  payable 
in*a  term  of  years,  or  to  issue  treasury 
notes  at  par,  and  the  interest  not  to 
exceed  six  per  cent.  The  grant  of  the 
authority  to  issue  either  stock  or  trea- 
sury notes  at  the  discretion  of  the  de- 
partment may  not,  under  the  circum- 
stances, be  amiss ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear 
that  any  contingency  can  arise  that  will 
make  stock  payable  in  a  term  of  years 
more  advantageous  to  the  public  in- 
terest than  treasury  notes.  The  report 
remarks :  ♦*  The  same  power  that  is  now 
given  by  law  to  redeem  the  loan,  even 
before  its  maturity,  whenever  the  iimds 
of  the  government  will  permit,  so  as  to 
liquidate  any  public  debt  as  speedily  as 
possible,  should  be  continued.*'  The 
fact  of  the  existence  of  a  surnlus  of  13 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  credit  of  the 
treasury  for  morb  than  two  years,  and 
loaned  to  banks  and  brokers  without  in- 
terest, contemporaneously  with  the  ex- 
istence of  an  outstanding  debt  of  some 
$17,000,000  on  which  the  government 
is  paying  six  per  cent.,  is  pretty  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  "  power"  al- 
luded to  by  the  Secretary  is  not  very 
available.  The  government  has  in  fact 
paid  $600,000  per  annum  during  the 
last  two  years  for  money  to  loan  to 
banks ;  and  this  instance  of  a  most  pro- 
fligate want  of  economy  in  the  treasury 
department  was  occasioned  by  the  sup- 
posed utility  of  funding  $7,000,000  of 
treasury  notes  that  were  doubtless  of 
considerable  service  to  the  commercial 
public,  into  a  five  per  cent,  stock  for 
20  years.  The  government  took  from 
the  mercantile  public  a  useful  species 
of  paper,  redeemable  within  the  year, 
and  gave  in  exchange  to  brokers  and 
bankers  a  stock  not  redeemable  in  20 
years.  The  great  error  of  this  opera- 
tion was  that  it  was  done  by  the  same 
Congress  that  imposed  the  present  ta- 
riff. They  alleged  that  the  high  duties 
levied  by  that  tariff  were  necessary  to 
increase  the  revenue,  in  order  to  dis- 
charge the  public  debt ;  and  at  the  same 
time  they  took  from  that  debt  its  fea- 
ture of  redemption  within  the  year, 
and  made  it  irredeemable  within  20 


years.  The  department  has,  indeed, 
l^wer  to  buy  it  in  the  market  at  the 
market  price,  which  is  of  cowse  al- 
ways the  value  of  principal  as  well  as 
the  interest,  which  the  government  in- 
judiciously contracted  to  pay  for  twenty 
years.  Had  the  debt  as  it  existed  in  1843 
remained  unchanged  in  its  character, 
the  accumulation  of  surplus  occasioned 
in  1843-4  by  the  reaction  of  the  almost 
embargo  on  imports  created  by  the  tariff 
in  the  first  year  of  its  action,  would 
gradually  have  retired  the  outstanding 
notes,  and  neither  surplus  nor  del^ 
would  now  have  existed.  A  similar 
juncture  now  presents  itself.  The  Sec- 
retary wants  for  the  coming  year  an 
addition  of  19  millions  to  his  revenue, 
to  meet  what  is  assumed  to  be  a  tem- 
porary outlay;  at 'the  same  time  he 
proposes  a  permanent  modification  of 
the  tariff,  which,  in  connexion  with  the 
modification  of  the  English  corn-laws, 
cannot  in  the  present  state  of  commer- 
cial affairs  but  have  a  very  salutary 
effect  upon  business,  and  greatly  im- 
prove the  regular  revenues  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  proposed  tariff,  aided 
by  the  warehousing  system,  cannot  but 
add  largely  to  the  permanent  revenues; 
and  when,  as  it  is  hoped  will  speedily 
be  the  case,  the  expenditure  returns  to 
the  peace  estabUshment,  a  surplus  must 
rapidly  accumulate.  In  such  a  case, 
why  should  the  government  be  com- 
pelled for  a  series  of  years  to  continue 
paying  interest  on  a  stock  debt,  that  the 
money  may  be  loaned  to  banks  without 
interest  ? — a  repetition  of  the  profligacy 
of  the  enactment  of  1843 !  It  is  true, 
that  it  has  occurred  that  the  treasury 
notes  of  the  government  bearing  six 
per  cent,  have  been  at  a  discount  in  the 
market,  and  it  is  clearly  unjust  at  such 
a  time  to  require  the  public  creditor  to 
take  them  at  par:  but  when  treasury 
notes  were  unsaleable  at  par,  United 
States  six  per  cent,  stock  was  not  to  be 
negotiated  at  any  price.  Mr.  Tyler's 
agent  failing  to  get  a  loan  here,  hawked 
them  all  over  Europe,  and  still  without 
success.  Were  such  a  contingency  to 
arise,  it  were  fiir  better  to  allow  to  the 
creditor  of  the  government  the  market 
rate  of  discount  on  the  notes  paid  him, 
than  to  engage  to  pay  interest  for  20 
years  to  tliird  parties.  It  is  not  at  all 
probable,  scarcely  within  the  range  of 
possibility,  that  treasury  notes  can  fiUl 
to  a  discount  under  a  modified  tariff. 
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When  the  treasury  notes  of  the  federal 
goTemment  were  at  a  discount  in  1842, 
die  whole  customs  revenues  of  the 

fiToroment  for  the  year  were  but 
18,000,000,  and  the  treasury  notes 
outstanding  amounted  to  $10,093,426. 
It  b  pretty  evident,  notwithstanding 
that  the  notes  were  receivable  for  cus- 
toms, that  at  a  time  when  business  was 
slack  and  money  tight,  there  was  not 
ffufficient  demand  for  the  notes  to  pay 
government  dues  to  sustain  them  at 
par,  and  the  stagnation  of  internal  busi- 
ness diminished  the  demand  for  the 
notes  in  the  operations  of  exchange.  As 
the  matter  now  stands,  the  Secretary 
proposes  to  raise  the  revenue  from  cus- 
toms to  $30,034,057  per  annum,  by  re- 
ducing the  rates;  if,  therefore,  he 
should  issue  in  treasury  notes  the  whole 
amount  of  his  estimated,  deficit  say,  in 
round  numbers,  20  millions,  the  amount 
outstanding  would  be  no  more  dispro- 
portionate to  the  revenues  of  the  coun- 
try than  they  were  in  1842;  and  if 
during  the  year  the  war  expenditure 
should  cease,  the  same  cause  would 
probably,  by  stimulating  trade,  still  far- 
ther enhance  the  customs  and  absorb 
the  notes,  thereby  extinguishing  the 
debt  by  its  own  operation,  speedily  and 
with  little  cost.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  debt  should  be  contracted,  to  avoid  a 
temporary  inconvenience,  on  a  term  of 
years,  the  double  inconvenience  of  a 
surplus  on  hand  and  an  extensive  out- 


standing debt  would  be  encountered  for 
a  long  soason.  The  quantity  of  treasury 
notes  that  may  be  kept  afloat  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  die  opemtion  of 
die  Independent  Treasury,  which  will 
restrain,  to  a  great  degree,  the  swindling 
banking  system  that  now  frequently 
fills  the  channels  of  exchange  with  a 
baseless  and  spurious  paper,  alike  in- 
jurious to  the  operators  and  the  public. 
Among  the  changes  proposed  in  the 
tariff  by  the  Secretary,  is  the  imposi- 
tion of  taxes  on  tea  and  coffee,  heretofore 
free.  Those  duties  are  alluded  to  as 
"war  measures."  It  is  certainly  de- 
sirable that,  if  sufficient  revenue  can  be 
derived  from  low  duties  on  all  other 
articles,  that  tea  and  coffee  should  be 
exempt;  but  we  are  far  from  subscrib- 
ing to  the  soundness  of  that  policy 
which  taxes  sugar  lOQ  per  cent.,  and 
allows  tea  and  coffee,  its  accompany- 
ments,  to  go  free,  on  pretence  that  a  tax 
is  removed  from  the  necessaries  of ,  the 
poorer  classes.  The  absurdity  of  the 
plea  becomes  evident  if  we  turn  to  the 
treasu^  reports,  and  observe  the  quan- 
dties  of  each  consumed  and  the  amount 
of  duties  paid  by  each.  Tea  and  coffee 
are  imported  altogether — none  is  pro-  * 
duced  in  this  country.  Of  sugar  about 
twice  as  much  is  produced  es  is  im- 
ported, and  the  price  of  the  whole  mass 
is  raised  to  the  extent  of  the  duty. — 
The  following  quantities  of  the  tnree 
articles  were  imported  in  1845 : 


Qoaadty.               yalue.  Dntj.    Proposed  90  pneUdutiM. 

Ttm Ibfc  19,630.045  5,730,514  noM                1.146,109 

Coffee 107.860.911  6,931,971  none                1,944.954 

Sogur 111,957,404  4,556,393  9;798,935               911.978 

Totol 41^8^  19,798,935  93,301,634 


The  quantity  of  sugar  raised  in  this 
country  amounts  to  200,000,000  pounds, 
and  the  price  is  advanced  $5,000,000  by 
the  duty :  hence,  laying  a  duty  of  20  per 
cent,  upon  all  these  articles  will  dimin- 
ish the  actual  tax  to  the  consumers 
^,000,000;  or,  differently  stated,  in 
average  &milies  7  lbs.  of  sugar  is  used, 
with  2  lbs.  coffee  and  i  lb.  tea  per  week ; 
the  tax  on  the  susar  is  now  17i  cents : 
if  the  tax  upon  all  three  articles  were 
20  per  cent.,  it  would  amount  on  the 
whole  to  I4i  cents,  or  the  consumers 
would  pay  3^  cents  per  week  less  than 
they  now  pay. 

Thus  far,  although  the  money  and 
produce   markets   have  been  gready 


disturbed,  and  serious  calamities  have 
overtaken  the  large  class  of  dealers  in 
agricultural  produce,  die  war  and  its 
consequent  expenditures  have  as  yet 
had  but  little  agency  in  producing  the 
difficulties.  In  fact,  it  may  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  expenditure  by  the 
government  of  the  surplus  on  hand,  and 
its  consequent  withdrawal  from  govern- 
ment banks  and  dispersion  in  the  gene- 
ral markets,  will  not  have  a  better  effect 
than  to  allow  the  money  to  continue  the 
instrument  of  alternate  oppression  and 
undue  speculation,  which  it  has  been 
during  die  last  two  years.  The  first 
effect  of  the  hostilities  at  New-Orleans, 
was  to  shake  credit  and  paralyse  bill 
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operations.  Somo  few  failuree  took 
place.  Rod  the  rest  ;tioDS  of  th^  baoks 
produced  both  ino  lity  and  disinclioa- 
tion  to  purchase  ills,  and  they  fell 
rapidly  to  tow  points.    When  they  had 


become  considerably  depreciated,  the 
banks  themselves  became  buyers,  and 
the  rates  rose.  The  course  of  the 
operation  is  seen  in  the  following  table 
of  rates  of  bills : 


BILLS  AT  NEW-ORLEANS. 


MajrL 

Sterllnp 8^a9^ 

N«w.York  60  dajt 1^  a  1|  din. 

**       "     t.gkt ia  ^pran 


The  purchases  of  the  banks  are  most- 
ly 60  days  bills,  and  at  one  time  their 
northern  credits  reached  $4,000,000  in 
addition  to  the  government  credits 
drawing  money  from  the  deposit  banks 
for  expenditure  at  the  south.  The 
banks  bought  thus  largely  at  the  low 
rates  and  checked  at  par,  realizing  large 
profits  from  the  difficulties  they  helped 
to  create.  When  the  institutions  again 
became  sellers,  the  market  was  eased 
considerably  there.  The  chief  difficulty 
which  has  disturbed  in  the  markets  has 
grown  out  of  the  great  fall  in  produce, 
consequent  upon  the  disappo'mtment  in 
relation  to  the  large  crops  in  England, 
and  the  enormous  supplies  which  the 
.high  speculative  prices  of  last  fall  sent 
forward  to  market.  The  progress  of 
popular  opinion  in  England  in  relation 
to  the  removal  of  duties  upon  corn  has 
been  slow  but  effective;  and  last  fall  the 
failure  of  the  crop  of  potatoes  in  Ireland 
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gave  an  impetus  to  the  movement  and 
agitators  produced  a  strong  belief  in  the 
deficiency  of  the  English  crops  of  grain* 
Excitement  ran  high,  being  fostered  by 
political  agitators  until  it  reached  nearly 
a  panic,  and  drove  the  first  Minister  of 
the  Crown  into  proposing  the  removal 
of  dnties.  The  fears  in  relation  to  the 
crop  seem  to  have  most  seriously  pro- 
vailed  from  August  to  Novemiber, 
during  and  immediately  succeeding  tha 
harvest.  Prices  under  this  influence 
appear  to  have  reached  their  highest 
point  in  the  first  week  in  November. 
As  an  indication  of  the  state  of  affairs, 
we  compile  from  official  returns  the 
folio  win;^  statement  of  the  price  of  grain 
on  the  5th  of  each  month,  the  quantity 
imported  and  duty  paid,  the  rate  of  duty 
as  governed  by  the  six  weeks  average, 
and  the  quantity  of  wheat  and  of  wheat 
flour  remaining  in  bond  on  the  5th  of 
each  month. 


MONTHLY   AVERAGE   OF  WHEAT — QUANTITT  IMPORTED — QUANTITT    DUTT 
PAID — ^AND  OF   WHEAT  AND   FLOUR  REMAINING   IN   BOND. 


Wheat  Wheat,    Datj  In 

perqr.         Wheat  Imp.  Duty         per         Wheat 

8.    d.  qre.  paid  qr.  qre. 

1844  October 46      85.212 28,903 20 366,105. 

1844  Norember 45    4 26,386 18,098 20 363,372, 

1844  December... '.45    6 22,242 11,916 20.... 364,278. 

1845  Janaaiy 45    8 19,679 16,330 20 363  150. 

1845  February 45    5 3,449 18,824 20. ...344,668. 

1845  March 45    0 6,326 14,859 20 331,133. 

1845  April 46    5 3,721 13,038.... 26.... 311,025. 

•1845  May 46    0 2,217 6,478 20 298,327. 

1845  June 47    7 55,374 5,081 02.... 320,281. 

1845  July 47  11 70/210 8,x69 20 365,649, 

1845  AngU5t 53    3 60,465 6,269 20 412,736. 

1845  f^ptember...  65  10 48,564 5,376 17 445,082. 

1845  October 56    0 117,348 20,907 18 524,803. 

1 150,382 1,631 15 667,773. 

0 153,243 i7,644....  14.... 794,253. 

3 15. .1,061,781. 

6 16..  1,339,955. 


1845  November. 

1845  December. 

1846  Febraary 54 

1846  May 55 


bond. 

Floor. 

CWf. 

296.916 

271.228 

265,622 

....262,691 

265,967 

257,372 

243,551 

....238,825 
....233,015 

226,605 

224,639 

222,292 

240.048 

280,171 

404,106 

....686,813 
...1,119,427 


Prom  October,  1844,  to  the  first 
week  in  July,  1845,  the  price  of  grain 
remained  remarkably  steady  as  did  the 
quantities  taken  out  of  bond  and  those 
remaining  in  bond.    From  August  to 


November  a  rapid  rise  took  place,  and  the 
duty  fell  6s  per  quaiter  from  the  5th  of 
August  to  the  5th  of  December.  At 
that  time  the  conviction  began  to  spread 
itself  that  the  harvest  was  not  so  short 
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as  had  been  supposed.  The  potatoe 
crop  of  Ireland  was  indeed  short,  and  a 
fearful  calamity  it  is,  because  the  cul- 
tivators of  those  blighted  crops  have  not 
wherewith  to  purchase  other  food. 
The  citizens  of  that  impoverished  and 
oppressed  land  have  no  reserve  propertj 
in  any  shape  which  they  can  make 
available  for  the  purchase  of  food 
Theur  '    labor    is     scarcely    ever   a 


marketable  article,  and  when  they  lose 
its  proceeds  on  their  own  }.atch  of  land 
their  case  is  indeed  deplorable.  The 
excitement  which  prevailed  in  England 
was  rapidly  imparted  to .  this  country, 
and  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  inordinant  prices  for  all  descriptions 
of  food  were  entertained  here,  and  their 
influence  upon  prices  is  seen  as  foitows: 


PRICKS  or   PRODUCE  III   NEW-TORK. 


Flour, 

w.c. 

October  1 $4  62^.. 

November  5 6  25  .. 

December  6 7  00  .. 

January? 5  75  .. 

March  4 5  50  .. 

April  4 5  50  .. 

May  4 4  62J.. 

Jane  1 4  50  .. 

Jane  12 4  GO  .. 


As  usual,  under  the  influence  of  ex- 
citement speculations  were  entered  into, 
and  the  farmers  and  producers  were 
relieved  of  large  quantities  at  high  prices. 
The  anticipated  demand  did  not,  how- 
ever, take  place,  and  up  to  the  close  of 


Pork, 


B«e^  Bot  ter, 

meM.    Lard.     W.  D. 

,..»  00 0  84 16 

..7  75 0  8} 17 

...8  25 0  ej 17 

-.8  50 0  eJ 17 

..8  50 0  6| 15 

...8  50 0  7 14 

...8  25 0  7 11 

...7  50 0  7 10 

...6  75 0  6| 10 


navigation,  all  the  avenues  of  trade  were 
filled  with  produce  on  its  way  to  the 
seaports.  As  compared  with  last  year, 
the  exports  of  flour,  com  and  wheat 
from  the  port  of  New- York  have  been 
as  follows : 


Com. 

Wheat      meM. 

..0  57... 

.1  00. ...14  00. 

..0  70... 

.1  35... .14  00. 

..0  85... 

.1  40. ...13  87i 

..0  72... 

.1  40.. ..13  25 

..0  68... 

.1  25... .11  50 

..0  70... 

.1  26. ...11  95 

..0  68... 

.1   10. ...10  75 

..0  68... 

.0  90. ...10  75 

..0  57... 

.0  87|...10  50 

UONTHLT  EXPORTS  OF  FLOUR  AND  eRAIN  FROM  THE  PORT  OF  NEW-TORK. 


Flour. 


1845. 
Com. 


Janoary bblt.  13,316    bush.  13,370 


Fcbmarj 6,388 

March 14.656 

AprU 17,122 

May 24.781 

June 27351 


Total,  6  moDthf. 
Increaae 


..103,614 


7.247 

18,703 

90,064 

6.679 

7,190 


Wheat.        Floor. 

bbla.  69.613 

41,153 

37,152 

bash.  1,600  64.497 

70.633 

to  16th  58.003 


1846. 
Com. 


Wheat. 


bosh.  112,607    bo^.  46.591 


1,600 


341.051 
.937,437 


901.220 
10,581 
17,444 
9-2,756 
74.569 

509.177 
435,911 


9.276 
25.813 
64.339 
51,053 

85,818 


961,990 


This  represents  an  increase  of  near 
$2,000,000  in  the  value  of  these  three 
articles  exported  from  the  port  of  New- 
York,  bot  ^re  have  been  large  losses 
sustained  on  it  as  well  as  on  omer  pro- 
duce; and  on  the  5th  of  May  there 
was  in  bond  in  England  five  times  as 
much  wheat  as  at  the  same  date  in  the 
previous  year,  and  four  times  as  much 
flour,  with  every  prospect  at  that  early 
period  of  the  year  of  a  good  harvest. 


The  real  and  prospective  abundance  of 
food  in  England  in  the  face  of  the  vast 
supplies  that  reach  tide-water  in  the 
United  States,  has  made  the  condition 
of  the  buyers  and  holders  any  thing  but 
enviable.  The  quantity  of  flouf  weighed 
at  Rochester,  New- York,  from  the 
opening  of  navigation  to  June  15,  and 
that  received  at  New-Orleans  from 
September  1st  to  June  15th,  was  as 
follows : 


At] 

At  Now-Orleant. 


The  increase  at  these  two  points  is 
nearly  100  per  cent,  it  appears.  The 
receipts  at  New- York  down  the  river 
are  600,000  bbls.  against  400,000  bbls. 


1845.  1846.  iBcrvaaa. 

.392,668 599,699. 900,944 

460,068 716,171 ,..956^03 

at  the  same  period  last  year.    The 
continual  decline  in  prices  has  uncov- 
ered a  large  amount   of  acceptances^ 
drawn  on  city  houses  against  produce 
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generally,  aritil  the  redamatMmi  oo 
millers,  banks  and  forwarders  have  been 
large,  inyolving  failures  in  almost  every 
stage  of  the  transaction.  For  die  gen- 
eral basiness  of  the  country  it  is  perhaps 
fortunate  that  the  producers  of  the  crops, 
who  are  in  general  the  consimiers  of 
goods,  obtati^  fair  prices  for  their 
produce,  and  so  far  the  basis  of  general 
trade  is  sound.  In  looking  forward, 
however,  to  the  fall  trade,  we  observe 
in  all  directions  a  great  accumulation  of 
stocks  without  any  very  good  prospects 
of  such  a  demand  as  shall  advance 
prices.  It  is  the  case,  indeed,  that 
when  wheat  and  wheat-flour  falls  so 
low  more  of  it  is  consumed.  The  east- 
ern manufacturers  use  more  wheat  and 
less  rye  and  Indian,  and  it  enters  more 
into  general  consumption  abroad. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  foreign 
demand  will  be  fair  to  good ; .  but  the 
export  must  be  large  to  relieve  the  mar- 
kets and  allow  the  new  crops  to  open 
at  remunerative  prices  to  the  farmers; 
at  the  present  rates  for  general  produce 
no  considerable  profits  can  be  realized 
by  the  farming  interest,  and  a  decline 
in  their  profits  is  certain  to  be  followed 
by  a  languid  fall  and  winter  trade.  The 


orders  for  foreign  goods  are  understood 
to  be  very  limited;  and  the  state  of  ex- 
changes at  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  they  usually  rise  and  become 
firm,  is  an  indicatk>n*  that  such  is  the 
fact.  The  rate  of  sterling  for  the  packet 
of  the  1st  of  July  last  year  was  9|  a  10, 
and  this  year  dull,  7i  a  8|.  The  scarcity 
of  money  may,  to  some  extent,  have 
afifected  prices  this  year,  but  as  a  gene- 
ral thing  the  demand  has  been  less  than 
the  supply,  more  so  than  is  usually  the 
case  at  this  season.  The  state  of  the  mar- 
kets abroad  are  such  as  might  promise 
improvement  but  for  the  distrust  which 
hangs  over  the  railway  movement. — 
The  desire  for  railway  speculations  ap- 
*pean  to  be  still  good ;  in  fact,  all  those 
who  possessed  shares  when  tlie  bubble 
burst  are  naturally  anxious  to  become 
relieved  of  the  burden ;  as  they  are  a 
numerous  and  influential  class,  the  pro- 
babilities are  they  may  succeed  in  sgain 
producing  a  speculation.  The  number 
of  newly-authorized  roads  is  such  as 
to  require  an  incredible  outlay  of  money, 
perhaps  $300,000,000;  a  sum  too  large 
to  transfer  from  one  employment  to 
another  in  a  short  space  of  time  with- 
out producing  great  embarrassment. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


Memoirt  of  the  Adminittration  of  Wash- 
ington and  John  Adanu,  Edited  from 
the  papers  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasary.  By  Georos  Gibbs. 
2  vols.    New- York. 

The  two  volames  before  at  form  a  very 
valuable  cootributioa  to  the  history  of  the 
times,  when  the  conflictins  elements  of  re- 
sistance having  successfully  severed  this 
mighty  continent  from  the  domination  of 
Earope,  were  just  crystalizing  as  it  were 
into  the  pore  imstitutions  that  have  now 
become  consolidated  by  time.  At  a  time 
when  everything  was  unadjusted,  when 
theories  were  to  be  reduced  to  practice, 
when  among  the  moltitudinous  forms  of 
government  of  which  the  world  had  pre- 
viously exhibited  the  working,  the  mon- 
archy of  England  had  up  to  that  time  best 
stood  the  test  of  practice;  when  the  best 


and  wisest  men  were  anxioas  only  to  con- 
struct a  government  to  hand  down  to  pos- 
terity free  from  the  objections  that  had 
manifested  themselves  in  others,  there  vnis 
nAtnrally  a  great  indisposition  in  many 
quarters  to  embark  in  one  altogether  new. 
There  were  also  a  great  number  who,  from 
honest  conviction,  distrusted  the  ability  of 
the  people  to  absolutely  govern  them- 
selves ;  men  who  supposed  that  society 
should  be  divided  into  classes,  with  spe- 
cial privileges  to  the  higher  ranks,  in  order 
to  ensure  its  well-being  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  that  order  without  which  the  com- 
monwealth could  not  prosper,  and  that  a 
strong  federal  government  with  its  power- 
ful natronage  and  splendid  machinery 
could  alone  effect  it.  It  was  but  natural 
that  such  opinions  should  be  entertained, 
because  the  world  had  given  no  example 
of  an  absolute  politicai  equality  among 
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citizens  of  any  nation.  That  these  persons 
yioleatly  contended  for  their  opinions,  be- 
cause they  supposed  that  the  welfare  of 
the  state  required  their  adoption,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  At  this  day,  when  party 
animosities  have  subsided,  and  time  has 
demonstrated  in  the  progress  of  repub- 
lican principles  the  great  errors  of  those 
who  aistrusted  the  virtue  of  the  people  or 
their  capacity  for  self  government,  and 
triumphantly  sustained  those  sagacious 
statesmen  who  saw  and  resisted  danger  ia 
every  removal  of  power  from  the  Lands 
^  of  the  people,  it  is  both  iufitructive  and 
interestmg  to  be  carried  back  to  a  persotial 
acquaintance  with  those  who  took  an  active 
p«rt  in  the  government  of  those  days. 
The  private  letters  of  men  to  their  confi- 
dentul  friends  and  adherents  are  perhaps 
the  best  means  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  their  motives,  and  of  throwing  lieht 
upon  contemporary  events  that  would  else 
but  be  imperfectly  understood  by  the  stu- 
dent of  history.  The  letters  of  Mr.  Wol- 
oott,  as  edited  b?  his  grandson  Mr.  Qibbs, 
are  eminently  calculated  to  display  the  in- 
terior workings  of  the  government  machi- 
nery of  those  days.  Mr.  Wolcott  was  a 
working  member  of  the  government,  and 
from  the  auditorship  of  Connectiont  was 
transplanted  to  that  of  the  federal  treasury, 
and  finally  rose  to  succeed  Mr.  Hamilton 
as  head  of  the  department.  The  general 
reader  will  find  much  of  value  in  these 
volumes. 


Achievements  of  the  Knightt  of  Malta. 
by  Alixanobr  Sutherland,  Esq.: 
Oarey  &.  Hart;  Philadelphia:  Burgess, 
Stringer  &  Co. ;  New- York. 

This  order  of  soldier-monks  may  be  said 
to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the  days 
of  chivalry  and  our  own  time.  They  have 
wHood  sentinel  for  Christendom  for  near 
nine  hundred  years,  and  their  battlements 
of  Malta  as  long  frowned  over  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  defied  the  power  of  the 
heathen  world ;  orij^inatmg  in  the  crusades 
against  Jerusalem  m  the  11th  century,  it 
perished  in  the  crusade  of  Europe  in  the 
19th  century.  The  nine  centuries  of  its 
existence  are  fraught  with  an  intense 
interest,  which  is  ably  kept  up  in  the 
volumes  before  us. 


the  social  history  of  the  most  powerfbl 
people  of  modem  times,  demands.  The 
accounts  and  illustrations  of  the  Soman 
relics,  given  in  these  three  numbers,  are  in- 
teresting in  a  high  degree.  The  Romans 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  greatness,  which, 
taking  date  with  the  Norman  conquest, 
steadfly  progressed,  until,  in  our  day,  it 
has  apparently  reached  its  culminating 
point.  The  vigorous  and  intelligent  race 
that  occupy  the  islands  of  the  North  Sea, 
have  swollen  beyond  the  capacity  of  those 
islands  to  support.  Their  name  has  be- 
come terrible  m  all  quarters  of  the  world ; 
but  the  race  has  now  been  transplanted  to 
the  western  continent,  where  the  breadth 
of  land  and  natural  resources  are  as  bound- 
less as  the  enterprise  of  the  people.  Like 
a  plant  nonrishea  in  a  flower-pot,  until  its 
vigor  is  developed,  and  then  placed  in  the 
earth,  where  henceforth  it  will  thrive,  nn> 
circumscribed  by  narrow  bounds,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  has  even  now  commen- 
cea  the  era  of  its  greatness.  The  majority 
of  those  now  living  will  see  the  power  of 
the  English  islands  wane  before  the  great- 
ness of  the  Union.  How  interesting,  and 
how  important,  then,  becomes  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  social  progress  of 
that  people,  whose  destiny  is  now  before 
our  eyes  undergoing  so  great  a  change. 


The  American  Angler* 9  Guide ^  being  a 
compilation  from  the  works  of  popular 
English  authors,  from  Walton  to  the 
present  time,  with  the  opinions  and  prac- 
tices of  the  best  American  anglers. 
Burgess,  Stringer  &  Go. :  New- York. 

This  is  the  season  when  the  city  popu- 
lation, relaxing  from  the  constant  worry 
and  drive  of  money  getting,  relaxes  itself, 
and  seeks  the  cool  shades  that  overhang 
murmuring  brooks ;  very  many  of  them 
are  expert  anelers,  and  well  understand 
the  pure  joy  of  extracting  a  trout  from  his 
element,  in  a  scientific  manner.  Others 
again  are  entirely  benighted  on  the  sub- 
ject, although  they  may  affect  to  be  among 
the  initiated.  Let  none  of  them  fail  to 
take  with  them  a  copy  of  the  beautiful 
pocket  edition,  bearing  the  above  title.  It 
will  instruct  the  wisest,  while  it  will  amuse 
aU. 


Pictorial  History  of  England.    Harper 
and  Brothers. 

The  numbers  of  this  valuable  work, 
which  we  noticed  in  the  June  number  of 
this  Beview,  appear  in  regular  succession, 
and  we  are  plee^ed  to  learn,  are  attracting 
that  attention  which  their  importance,  as 


ResuUe  of  Hydropathy ;  or,  Constipation 
not  a  Disease  of  the  Bowels,  Indigestion 
not  a  Disease  of  the  Stomach.  By  Ed- 
ward JoHHsoir,  M.D.  Wiley&  Putnam, 
New-York. 

This  is  an  interesdng  work  to  veiy  many, 
and  the  subject  is  ably  treated  by  the 
author. 
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Memoir$  tf  hit  Own  TSme,  with  Remimit- 
eenees  of  tke  EvetUt  of  the  Revolutum. 
Bj  Alkxandbe  Obatdoh  ;  edited  by 
John  Stockton  Littell,  Member  of  the 
Hutorioal  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 
Lindsay  &b  Blakiiton :  Philadelphia. 

The  auto-biography  of  a  violent  political 
partizan,  however  congenial  it  may  be  to 
those  whose  strong  prejudices  and  narrow 
views  lead  them  to  look  upon  the  strife  of 
party  as  the  struggle  of  truth,  and  the 
success  of  party  leaders  as  the  triumph  of 
a  great  principle,  is  not  the  source  whence 
to  derive  correct  notion»,  either  of  the  men 
or  events  of  what  it  professes  to  treat 
More  particularly  when  the  writer  is 
apparently  smarting  nnder  the  supposed 
iigury  of  being  depnved  of  an  office,  which 
he  bad  long  held,  for  political  reasons. 
The  most  violent  and  intemperate  abuse 
of  the  greatett  and  best  men  of  the  conn- 
try  is  mdnlged  in;  and  the  vituperation 
denominated  the  **  frankness  of  an  honest 
man.*'  Apart  from  the  political  portion  of 
the  work,  the  pMcs  or  Mr.  Greydon  are 
interesting,  and  afford  an  insight  into  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  men  of  the  Re- 
volution. 


Poem$  of  Henry  Wadtworik  Longfellow, 
Complete  in  one  volume.  Harper  Sl 
Brotners. 

The  admirers  of  Longfellow,  both  here 
and  in  Europe,  are  presented  with  his 
wridngs  in  a  superbly  neat  Volume  of  117 
pages  8vo.,  at  tne  low  price  of  50  cents. 
The  mere  announcement  of -this  desirable 
foct  is  for  our  purpose  sufficient,  without 
our  entering  here  into  a  critique,  or  even 
description  of  the  numerous  beauties  oon- 
tained  in  the  vblume  before  us. 


lUundnaUd  and  lUuttraUd  ShaJupeare, 
Nos.  81, 82,83,84— 7A«  WanderingJew, 
By  EaaBRB  Sue.  Illustrated— Nos.  13, 
14.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  superb  manner  in  which  these  two 
works  are  illustrated  and  printed,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Messrs.  Harpers,  is  a  credit 
to  the  city,  as  well  as  indicative  of  a  new 
era  in  the  progress  of  the  publislnng  sci- 
ence, if  it  may  be  so  expressed.  Not  only 
are  popular  works  made  more  attractive 
by  the  oeautiful  manner  in  which  the  illus- 
trations are  executed,  but  the  art  of  engra- 
ving on  wood  receives  itself  an  impulse, 
from  the  liberal  manner  in  which  it  is  thus 
patronised.  The  magnificent  manner  in 
which  the  Pictorial  Bible  was  got  out  by 
the  same  enterprising  firm,  met  virith  the 
warmest  support  frx>m  the  public    and  the 


I  which  atleiided  it  is  reported  to 
have  been  so  great,  as  to  aDow  some  of  the 
engravers  engaged  in  it  to  retire  from  bu- 
siness on  a  moderate  competency.  Such 
encouragement  cannot  but  give  a  spur  to 
the  art;  and  while  it  adds  to  the  attractions 
among  readen,  tends  to  improve  the 
art 


A  Dictionary  of  Praetienl  Medicine^  fow- 
priting  Oeneral  Palhology ;  the  nature 
and  treatment  of  Morbid  DUtaeee,  Sj^e. 
Spc,  By  James  Copland,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

A  most  valuable  addition  to  medical 
literature,  and  got  up  iu  a  well-printed  and 
desirable  form.  It  is  publishea  in  montli- 
ly  numben,  of  which  No.  15  is  before  as. 


Livee  of  the   Kinge  of   England.      By 
.  Thos.  Roscoe,  Esq,    Lea  Sl  Blanchard: 
Philadelphia. 

In  looking  back  throagh  the  dull  vista  of 
time,  at  the  long  Une  of  men  raised  above 
the  multitude  to  direct  the  course  q(  a 
great  nation,  we  observe  the  importance  of 
tneir  movements,!  and  the  impress  which 
their  conduct  makes  upon  their  ovm  and 
succeeding  aces.  Pubuc  events,  however, 
afford  but  a  slight  and  uncertain  clue  to  the 
motives  which  impelled  conduct,  some- 
times of  the  most  eccentric  character,  and 
of  the  ntmost  importance  in  its  results. 
The  history  of  tbeur  private  lives;  the 
state  of  society  at  their  courts,  and  their 
personal  habiu,  are  far  sorer  indications  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  acted, 
and  are,  therefore,  to  the  reader  and  sta- 
dent  of  history  of  the  greatest  importance. 
These  have  been  depicted,  in  the  volumes 
before  us,  with  a  degree  of  interest  seldom 
imparted  to  works  of  their  general  cha- 
racter. 


Harpirs*  Library  op  Silxct  Novels. — 
1st,  No.  80.  The  Female  MinitUr,  or 
a  8on*$  Revenge:  translated  from  the 
French.    By  Eugknx  Sui. 

2d,  No.  82.  The  Park  Ranger  of  Van 
DienunCe  Land.  By  Charles  Bow- 
CROPT,  Esq. 

3d,  No.  84.  The  Confeetione  of  a  PreUf 
Woman,    By  Mrs.  Parooe. 

These  are  of  that  class  of  cheap  publi- 
cations that  have  of  late  yean  so  inundated 
the  country,  and  which  are  the  fruits  of 
the  improvement  in  the  art  of  printing, 
and  the  diffusion  of  general  knowledge. 
We  are  not  of  those  who  consider  these 
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works  an  eyil»  aren  altboogh  they  be  works 
dF  fictioa,  aad  many  of  tfaem  not  of  a  high 
order  eiUier  of  literatare  or  morali.  They 
are,  ueverthelees,  a  mark  of  an  advanced 
•tate  of  society,  as  far  as  the  masses  of  the 
people  are  concerned.  They  are  nsefnl, 
also,  inasmuch  as  that  they  fasten  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  are  not  possessed  of  a 
habit  of  reading,  and  in  whom  the  taste 
for  better  productions  grows  as  their  appe- 
tite for  mere  excitements  fails.  Like  the 
cheap  diurnal  press,  they,  from  the  simpli- 
city and  familiaritv  of  the  matter  they  f>re- 
sent,  in  a  concise  form,  draw  the  attention 
and  excite  an  interest  in  the. young  or  in- 
dolent, which  soon  ripens  into  a  nabit  of 
reading,  and  leads  to  an  improvement  in 
the  taste.  If  our  neighbors  of  Mexico 
eouid  be  induced  to  read,  with  interest, 
the  cheap  publications,  in  the  proportion 
in  which  they  are  devoured  here,  a  speedy 
reformation  in  the  whole  structure  of  so- 
ciety might  be  looked  for. 


U/e  in  Prairie  Land,  by  Eliza  W.  Farn- 
HAM,  1  vol.  13mo.  pp.  408.  Harper  & 
Brothers. 

This  volume  forms  the  Xllth  number  of 
Harper  $  New  Mi»ceUany  of  Sterling 
Literature;  it  will  be  found  a  work  of 
unusual  interest,  and  one  that  addresses 
itself  to  almost  every  class  of  readers.  Its 
intrinsic  value,  aside  from  the  high  reputa- 
tion of  the  authoress,  must  give  it  a  wide 
circulation.  It  is  made  up  of  a  series  of 
charming  and  life-like  pictures  of  a  per- 
sonal residence  in  the  Far-West — ^perfect 
daguerreotypes  of  a  settler^s  daily  nabits, 
customs,  methods  of  husbandry,  &c.;  to- 
gether with  graphic  sketches  of  travel  in 
various  sections  of  that  far  spreading  and 
fertile  country.  The  work  is  enlivened  by 
a  rich  vein  of  irresistible  humor,  inter- 
woven among  passages  of  great  power  and 
eloquent  beauty,  eminently  impressive  and 
suggestive  Mrs.  Famham  has  already  ac- 
quiied  no  unenviable  decree  of  reputation 
for  the  distinguished  ability  with  which 
she  has  sustained  the  office  of  Directress  of 
Sing  Sing  Female  Prison,  where,  by  her 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  her  pru- 
dence and  love  in  controlling  it,  she  has 
made  a  place  of  profanity  and  disorder,  so 
far  as  criminals  were  concerned,  one  of 
order,  submission  and  peace.  We  speak 
the  more  freely,  knowmg  that  Mrs.  F.  is 
actuated  from  a  high  sense  of  duty  and  love 
of  her  race,  rather  than  the  mere  love  of 
reputation;  and  that  she  has  less  fear  of 
enemies,  if  such  she  has,  and  is  more  m- 
difierent  to  praise,  than  the  majority  who 
come  before  the  public.  The  author  of 
**Life  in  Prairie  Land,'*  has  fur  some 
years  past  contributed  largely,  although 


anonymously,  to  many  of  oar  leading  peri- 
odicals. We  advise  all  who  would  laugh 
heartily  over  passaces  of  keen  satire,  or 
be  charmed  with  glowing  and  beautifid 
descriptions,  who  would  drop  a  tear  over 
some  of  the  most  toncbing  and  thrilling  in- 
cidents they  have  ever  yet  perused,  to  read 
this  volume. 


Library  of  American  Biography,  By 
Jarkd  Sparks,  vol.  viii.  Boston  :  Litde 
&  Brown.    12mo. 

The  labors  of  Mr.  Bpaiks  are  productive 
of  a  fund  of  information,  concentrated 
from  the  amplest  sourcesi  and  almost  in- 
valuable to  the  reader  of  modem  history. 
The  volume  before  us  contains  the  life  of 
Charles  Lee,  by  Jared  Sparks;  and  also 
that  of  Joseph  Reed,  by  his  srandson, 
Henry  Reed.  These  heroes  of  the  Revo 
lution  are  presented  to  the  reader  in  a 
spirit  of  impartiality  and  general  accuracy 
which  reflect  high  credit  on  the  authors. 
Mr.  Sparks  has  sought  to  extenuate  the 
conduct  of  Lee  on  the  field  of  Monmouth, 
which  led  to  a  court-martial,  and  his  sua- 
pension,  and  final  retirement  from  the  ser- 
vice. M  this  distant  day  it  is  rather  up-hill 
work  to  attempt  to  impeach  the  decision  of 
a  court-martial  ^  then  sittiug,  at  a  time 
when  every  motive  must  have  existed  to 
sustain  the  accused.  The  rash  and  disap- 
pointed ei-devani  Russian  officer,  no  doubt, 
met  fully  his  deserts  in  being  allowed  to 
retire  to  his  estates. 


Richelieu,  a  Tale  of  France,    By  J.  P.  B. 
Jamxs.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

Mr.  James'  popular  and  highly  readable 
work,  illustrative  of  the  times  of  Uie  great 
Minister  of  France,  is  a  welcome  reprint 
of  the  Messrs.  Harpers.  It  forms  number 
16  of  the  pocket  edition  of  select  novels, 
being  two  volumes  in  one,  at  25  cents. 


Voyagee  of  Discovery  and  Research  in 
the  Arctic  Regiont,  from  Id  18  to  the 
present  time.  By  SiR  John  Barrow. 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

The  great  efforts  made  by  the  British 
government  to  effect  discoveries  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  have  been  productive  of 
many  interesting  and  celebrated  voyages 
under  Ross,  Franklin,  Parry,  Back,  and 
other  distinguished  commanders.  The 
narratives  of  these  expeditions  embrace 
incidents  of  the  roost  thrilling  interest.— 
The  author  of  the  present  volume,  Sir  John 
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Barrow,  of  the  BritiBh  Admiralty,  pes- 
■esses  the  best  qualifications  for  the  task  of 
condeusiug,  in  a  most  readable  and  ele- 
gant form,  a  history  of  all  the  voyages, 
with  the  stirring  adventure  and  results  of 
each.  Tbe  volume  forms  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  valuable  numbers  of  Harper's 
new  miscellany. 


The  Life  of  Martin  Luther  ^  gathered  from 
hit   own  wriiingg.     By  M.  Micbklet, 
author  of  **  The   History  of  France. — 
Translated  by  G.  H.  Smith,  F.B.S. :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  200  Broadway. 
Oue  of  the  most  acceptable  of  AppIeton*8 
Literary  Miscellanies  is  before  us  in  the 
biography  of  Martin  Luther.     Not  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  author's  pre&ce  to  the  life 
of  Luther,   turned  into  an  historical  ro- 
mance :  nor  a  history  of  the  establishment 
of  Lntheranism,  but  a  biography,  consist- 
ing of  a  series  of  transcripts  from  Luke's 
own  revelations.    The  work  was  written 
during  the  year  1828  and  '29,  although  not 
published  until  1835.    It  is  full  of  interest, 
and  commends  itself  to  the  reader  of  the 
history  of  Christian  religion. 


Ttoenlyfour  Years  in  the  Argentine  Re^ 
public;  embracing  its  Civil  and  Military 
History,  and  an  account  of  its  Political 
condition  before  and  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Governor  Rosas,  By  Col.  J. 
Anthony  Kino,  an  oflScer  in  the  army 
of  the  republic.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
200  Broadway,  New- York. 

The  events  in  the  River  Plate  during  the 
last  few  years  have  drawn  the  attention  of 
diplomatists  and'  politicians,  as  well  as  the 
public  generally,  to  that  portion  of  the 
globe  with  increasing  interest.  The  fact 
that  England  and  France  have  undertaken 
^tuitonsly  and  of  "  their  own  wrong"  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  two  nations  upon 
this  continent,  has  excited  a  painful  interest, 
inasmuch  as  that  it  points  to  great  future 
difficulties  between  the  new  and  old  world, 
should  such  a  precedent  gain  the  sanction 
of  even  a  portion  of  the  people  on  this 
continent  The  importance  of  the  move- 
ment seems  to  have  created  two  parties ; 
the  one  attempts  by  all  means  to  olacken 
tha  public  and  private  character  of  Rosas, 
apparently  as  a^  palliative  for  the  course 
pursued  by  foreign  powers  in  relation  to 
the  troubles  between  Buenos  Ayres  and 
the  Banda  Oriental.  Whatever  may  be  the 
conduct  of  Rosas  in  the  administration  of 
his  own  govemmsnt,  or  the  namre  of  the 
difficulties  between  him  and  the  republic 
of  Urugnay,  they  can  afford  no  possible 
ground  for  two  nations,  6,000  mues  dii- 


tent,  throstmg  themselves  between  the 
disputants,  and  attempting  to  tyrannize  over 
and  dictate  to  both.  The  meddling  of  the 
English  government  wah  the  matter  is 
probably  the  greatest  error  of  the  present 
adnunistration  of  Great  Britain,  and  wiU 
bring  with  it  its  own  punishment  The 
duplicity  of  Mr.  Ouseley  affoids  no  redress 
tor  want  of  candor  on  the  part  of  Rosas, 
whose  character  has  been  formed  in  turba- 
lent  times,  in  a  country  where  rigor  i^ 
more  reouisite  than  perhaps  any  other. 
Independent  of  the  politi<:al  bias  of  Col 
&og  s  work,  it  is  highly  interestmg,  and 
i^ords  a  very  good  picture  of  men  and 
things  in  that  quarter  of  the  worid,  in  re- 
lation to  which  UtUe  has  been  heretofore 
known,  because  public  attention  has  not, 
untd  lately,  been  particularly  directed  to 
It  The  style  of  its  publicaUon  is  exceed- 
ingly neat  and  inviting,  and  it  is  well  wor- 
thy an  attentive  perosaL 


Animal  Magnetism;  or,  Psycodunamy. 
By  Theodori  Lioir,  Doctor  of  the 
Medical  Faculty  of  Paris,  &c.,  4«.  D. 
Appleton  &,  Co. 

The  public  have  become  more  familiar 
with  the  scieuce  of  magnetism  through  its 
abuses  than  through  its  merito.  In  the 
present  volume  Mr.  Leger  has  gone  into 
the  history  of  animal  magnetism  in  a  most 
thorough  and  iuteresiiug  manner.  He 
divides  the  history  from  the  practice  of  the 
art,  as  two  distinct  heads;  under  the  for- 
mer is  comprehended  all  the  phenomena 
that  consists  in  the  manifestation  of  some 
peculiar  human  faculties  that  are  coeval 
with  th  e  creation  of  the  worid.  The  practi- 
cal operation  of  the  science,  as  a  satisfactory 
and  rational  system,  is  altogether  new,  and 
indeed,  by  a  large  portion  of  the  public, 
its  very  existence  is  denied.  This  latter 
division  is  to  form  the  text  oi  another  vol- 
ume to  be  shortly  published.  The  history, 
as  embraced  in  the  volume  before  us, 
comprehends  its  academical  history  ^iih 
the  report  of  the  Royal  Academy  upon  the 
•nbject  in  1825  and  1831;  Dr.  Bema's  ex- 

Eenments  and  reports  in  1837;  opinion  of 
>r.  Hnsson.  The  second  section  comprises 
the  history  in  the  ages  of  antiquity,  and 
the  evidences  of  its  existence  among  the 
Pe  sians,  Egyptians,  and  other  ancient  en- 
lightened nations;  the  progress  through 
the  middle  ages  down  to  Mesmer;  the 
subsequent  discoveries  of  somnambulism, 
and  the  spread  of  the  science  in  England 
and  the  United  States.  The  term  **  Psy- 
codunamy" the  author  tells  us,  is  derived 
from  Greek  words,  signifying  the  "  power 
of  the  soul."  To  those  who  feel  an  interest 
in  the  science  this  work  is  mvaluable. 
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LEGISLATIVE  EMBODYMENT  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION. 


Th£  twenty -ninth  Congress  has  thus 
far  been  confirmative  of  those  de- 
mocratic measures,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  which  the  great  battle  of  No- 
vember, 1844,  was  fought,  and  there- 
fore contrasts  favorably  with  that  which 
succeeded  the  disastrous  issue  of  the 
campaign  of  1840.  The  great  war 
which  commenced  in  General  Jack- 
son's first  term,  between  parties  for 
principles  and  policies,  was  decided  in 
the  campaign  of  1844  against  Clay- 
ism,  with  all  its  false  and  fatal  heresies 
of  doctrine.  In  this  hard-fought  con- 
test, three  times  did  the  democracy 
triumph  over  their  federal  foes,  who, 
backed  by  the  selfish  interests  of  a 
wealthy  few,  and  armed  with  all  that 
looseness  of  construction  in  regard  to 
the  Constitution  which  could  torture 
plain  provisions  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  mto  exclusive  allowances  for  the 
advantage  of  the  few,  sought  to  change 
the  face  of  our  institutions  by  perpetua- 
ting the  distinctions  of  classes.  The  first 
election  of  General  Jackson  presented 
a  freat  and  cheering  triumph  of  the  po- 
pular will  over  the  corrupt  intrigues  of 
personal  ambition ;  and  it  signaUy  pun- 
ished that  great  crime  of  the  whig 
leader  —  the  coalition.  The  corrupt 
combinations  of  individuals  to  cheat  the 
people  of  their  choice  of  a  President 
bein^  promptly  rebuked,  the  second 
election  of  Jackson  was  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  country  against  those 
mammoth  monied  monopolies  and  cor- 
rupt corporations  which  were  already 
encircling  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
restraining  their  firee  action,  thwarting 


their  intentions,  and  cheating  them  of 
their  hopes.  The  whole  bank  interest 
and  monied  power — the  vast  combina- 
tions of  those  who  fattened  on  govern- 
ment bounties  and  partial  legislation, 
with  those  who  hoped  for  gain,  and 
those  who  cowered  before  the  threaten- 
ing corporate  creditor,  pressed  eagerly 
into  the  fight  under  the  banner  of  that 
bold  and  bad  man,  in  whom  was  em- 
bodied, alike  in  his  political  and  per- 
sonal character,  all  that  was  corrupt, 
auti-republican  and  anti-democratic  in 
his  party.  They  rallied  in  their  fierce 
energies,  and  fought  with  all  the  des- 
peration which  the  fear  of  losing  their 
ill-gotten  control  of  popular  rights  could 
inspire.  Notwithstandmg  all  the  power 
of  money,  the  skill  and  reckless  au- 
dacity of  the  great  leader,  and  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  unscrupulous 
followers,  an  overwhelming  defeat  was 
sustained  by  them  from  the  body  of  the 
people.  The  corruptions  which  had, 
become  so  deep-rooted,  were  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  at  once  destroyed  ;  nor  was 
one  victory  over  so  determined,  saga- 
cious and  powerful  an  enemy  as  an  all- 
pervading  monied  monopoly,  to  be  de- 
cisive in  its  results.  The  election  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren  defeated  a  renewal  of 
the  attempt  to  carry  the  Presidency 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
disposal,  through  corrupt  coalition,  by 
running  three  or  four  distinct  candi- 
dates, and  thus  preventing  an  election 
by  the  people,  and  collaterally  assail- 
ing the  prmciples  represented  by  the 
masses.  In  the  mean  time  a  combina- 
tion of  fortuitous  circumstances  was 
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slowly  preparing    the   way  for  a  re- 
newed and  vigorous  campaign  on  the 
part  of  the  oft-defeated  but  still  pertina- 
cious party, com  posed  of  factions,  classes 
and  cliques,  each  seeking  some  special 
benefit  at  the  hands  of  the  people.— 
The  wide-spread  meshes  of  the  monied 
power  were  producing  their  effects  in 
ruining  those  who  had  been  lured  into 
the  toils  by  the  false  and  fatal  bait  of 
paper  credit.     The  derangement  of  the 
currents  of  business,  produced  by  the 
destruction  of  those  dealers  who  form 
the  channels  for  the  interchange  of  pro- 
ducts, caused  by  the  collapse  of  the 
overstrained  credit-s  in  which  they  had 
indulged,  was  stagnating  markets  and 
depressing  prices.     The  masses  of  de- 
linquent bank-debtors,   seeking  to  be 
freed  fr<»n  the  results  of  their  own  in- 
cautiousness,  formed  a  powerful  aux- 
iliary to  those  who  promised  to  all  par- 
ties the  fulfilment  ot  their  wishes,  reck- 
less of  right  or  constitutional  means. — 
The  disordered  finances  and  vacillating 
exchanges    were  a  fruitiul  theme  of 
complaint  to  active  and  industrious  men ; 
and  a  new  bank  was  held  out  as  the 
only  means  of  restoration.     The  pains 
and  ills  of  returning  sobriety  were  to  be 
allayed  by  renewed  intoxication.     For 
each  and  all  of  the  multiplied  evils  that 
by  a  singular  combination  affected  the 
commercial  world  at  the  same  time,  the 
capacious    saddle  bags    of    the    whig 
leaders  contained   a  nostrum.      Bank- 
rupt individuals  were  ofl[ered  repudia- 
tion ;   bankrupt  corporations  multipHed 
credits  ;     bankrupt  state  governments 
the  land  revenues,  taken  from  a  de- 
ficit federal  treasury ;  and  to  supply 
the  latter,  taxes  on  consumable  articles 
were  to  be  laid,  so  high  as  to  prevent 
the  consumption.     These  were  promis- 
'  ed  as  specifics ;  and  if,  despite  these 
sagacious  laws,  wheat  still  continued  to 
crow   and  labor  to  bring  forth  value, 
those  facts  were  to  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence of  the  wisdom  of  the  enactments. 
The  public  mind,  wearied    with    the 
struggle,  and  temporarily  weakened  by 
the  reaction  of  the  monied  excitement, 
consented  to  employ  the  quacks.  They 
were    to   pay   the    government    debt, 
amounting  to  about  five  millions,  when 
they  came  into  power  ;  reduce  the  ex- 
penses to  the  revenue  ;  create  a  bank ; 
regulate  the  exchanges ;  pass  a  bankrupt 
act ;  distribute  the  public  lands  among 
the  states,  and  establish  a  high  tariff  to 
replenish  the  exchequer  and   protect 


manufiactures.  This  was  the  task; 
and  all  of  it  that  was  accomplished  was 
the  passage  of  the  tariff.  The  inde- 
pendent treasury  law  of  the  people 
was,  indeed,  repealed  ;  but  the  prom- 
ised bank  was  not  forthconoing.  The 
distribution  of  the  lands  and  the  bank- 
rupt acts  were  passed,  and  speedily  re- 
pealed by  the  same  parties,  with  the 
fearful  haste  of  the  necromancer,  unex- 
pectedly alarmed  by  the  spectres  he 
had  raised.  For  the  promised  payment 
of  the  dett  was  substituted  the  con- 
traction of  twenty  millions  additional. 
For  the  bringing  the  expenses  within 
the  revenue  was  substituted  a  large  de- 
ficit ;  and,  to  the  infinite  chagrin  of  the 
doctors,  the  exchanges  became,  without 
a  national  bank,  more  regular  and  cheap 
than  ever  before.  The  patient  pro- 
vokingly  recovered  his  health  while  the 
quack  was  making  preparations  to  cure 
him.  The  high  tariff  was  indeed  pass- 
ed, and,  as  if  to  compensate  for  failure 
in  other  respects,  a  most  severe  dose  of 
protection  was  administered ;  so  severe 
that,  in  spite  of  the  vast  recupera- 
tive energies  of  the  country,  the  elas- 
ticity of  its  resources,  the  untiring  en- 
terprise of  the  people,  and  favorable 
seasons  for  the  developement  of  agri- 
cultural wealth,  the  country  has  tar- 
dily progressed  in  its  outward  com- 
merce. The  product  of  that  tariff  to 
the  treasury  has  been,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1846,  8846,197  lees  than  in  the 
previous  year.  For  the  four  years  of 
Its  operation  the  present  tariff  has  pn>- 
duced  an  average  of  25  millions  only 
at  a  time  of  great  expansion  of  the  cur- 
rency; and  Its  production  has  dimin- 
ished under  the  increasing  stringency 
of  the  money-market  dunng  the  last 
year.  This  anti-industrial,  anti-com- 
mercial monument  of  the  influence  of 
the  money  power,  with  an  increased 
debt,  was  all  that  remained  to  the  na- 
tion from  the  results  of  the  combina- 
tion of  1840.  Th3  vigorous  attack  of 
a  swarming,  unscrupulous  and  des- 
perate enemy  had  shaken  but  not  over- 
thrown the  great  principles,  to  estab- 
lish which  the  three  preceding  vic- 
tories were,  it  seems,  scarcely  suf- 
ficient. A  disappointed  and  embittered 
enemy  again  rallied  to  the  conflict  in 
1844.  Again  was  the  ghost  of  a  Na- 
tional Bank  opposed  to  the  Indepen- 
dent Treasury.  Again  the  distribution 
of  the  land  revenues  was  offered  as  a 
temptmg  bribe  to  tax  payers  in  embar- 
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rassed  states.  Again  was  the  protec- 
tion of  capital  opposed  to  freedom  of 
commerce  and  industry  ;  and  also — the 
progeny  of  defeaterl  hopes  in  the  last 
campaign — the  abolition  of  the  consti- 
tutional veto  was  declared  for.  The 
desperate  and  reckless  gamblers,  foiled 
in 'their  designs,  sought,  in  the  madness 
of  their  disappointment,  to  emasculate 
the  Constitution  by  tearing  from  its  fair 
proportion  that  invaluable  veto,  the  ex- 
ercise of  which  had  endeared  it  to  re- 
publicans and  democracy  as  it  had  em- 
bittered their  opponents.  Most  truly 
bad  the  veto  power  of  the  Executive 
fulfilled  the  expectations  entertained  of 
it  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
as  expressed  by  Col.  Mason,  in  1787, 
during  the  debates  as  reported  by  Ma- 
dison: 

'*  He  expected  great  advantage  from  it 
Notwitbataading  tbe  precautiona  taken  in 
the  constitution  of  the  legislature,  it  would 
•tin  so  much  resemble  that  of  tbe  iudivid- 
ual  states,  that  it  mast  be  expected  fre- 
quently to  pass  unjust  and  pernicious  laws. 
This  restraining  power  was  therefore  es- 
sentially necessary.  It  would  have  the 
effect  not  only  of  hiDderiug  the  final  pas- 
sage of  such  laws,  but  would  discourage 
demagogies  from'  attempting  to  get  them 

One  would  suppose  that  the  eye  of 
prophecy  had  penetrated  the  succeed- 
mg  53  years,  and  that  our  ancestral 
legislators  had  foreseen  and  applied  a 
check  to  the  intrigues  of  speculators 
and  demagogues  in  1840.  Some  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  considered 
an  absolute  negative  on  tbe  part  of  the 
Executive  as  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  liberty.  But  hitherto  the  re- 
quirement of  a  two- thirds  majority  to 
overrule  it,  has  sufficed  to  keep  ia 
check  the  attempts  of  cliques  upon  the 
rights  of  the  people.  The  demagogues, 
in  their  discouragement  from  attempt- 
ing to  get  bad  laws  passed,  boldly  at- 
tacked the  veto  power,  and  sought  to 
remove  that  obstacle  to  their  ambitious 
designs.  The  spell,  however,  had 
passed.  The  hollowness  of  their  quack- 
ery had  become  apparent.  The  pub- 
lic mind  had  recovered  its  tone.  The 
very  desperation  of  the  partizans  who 
announced  the  provisions  of  the  glorious 
Constitution  as  obstacles  to  their  de- 
signs, aroused  public  attention  and  start- 
led the  inert.  The  democracy  of  the 
coontry,  which  embraces  the  people, 


stood  by  the  Constitution,  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  the  combined  cliques 
in  whose  path  the  constitutional  veto 
was  so  effective  a  barrier.  They  com- 
bated for  a  repeal  of  the  tariff,  which 
operates  so  unjustly  in  favor  of  capital 
at  the  expense  of  labor,  and  so  injuri- 
ously on  the  federal  revenues  and  com- 
merce of  the  country.  They  contend- 
ed for  a  restoration  of  the  Independent 
Treasury,  and  for  the  removal,  by  en- 
hancing facilities,  of  restrictions  upon 
commerce.  Faithful  to  the  duties  of 
citizenship,  and  confident  in  the  sound- 
ness of  our  institutions,  they  responded 
promptly  to  the  fraternizing  call  of  their 
brethren  in  Oregon  and  Texas.  The 
selfish  fear  that  the  stability  of  our  go- 
vernment was  proportioned  to  the  num- 
ber of  acres  it  covered,  did  not  deter 
them  from  adding  a  new  state  to  the 
Union,  and  extending  territorial  juris- 
diction to  the  shores  ^of  the  Pacific. — 
Standing  on  the  broad  basis  of  the 
Constitution  and  individual  rights — in  • 
opposition  to  innovation  and  encroach- 
ment, they  conquered.  The  victories  of 
'28,  '32  and  '36  were  repeated  in  1844. 
The  last  crowning  triumph  was  de- 
cisive, and  perpetuates  the  principles 
for  which  the  previous  struggles  were 
undertaken.  The  delusive  theories 
and  fatal  heresies  that  were  sought  to 
be  impressed  upon  the  policy  of  the 
country  are  forever  demolished.  On 
the  present  Congress  devolves  the  great 
duty  of  restoring  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment that  symmetry  of  form  and  regu- 
larity of  movement  necessary  to  the 
equal  distribution  of  the  national 
wealth,  and  to  the  national  policy  that 
comprehensiveness  of  views  and  impar- 
tiaHty  of  purpose,  which  recognises  in 
the  most  perfect  freedom  of  individual 
enterprise  the  most  active  element  in 
the  narional  advancement ;  which  looks 
upon  the  industry  of  one  man  in  the 
sphere  of  action  where  chance  or  choice 
may  have  placed  him,  as  equally  valu- 
able to  the  community,  and  equally 
deserving  of  protecrion  against  oppres- 
sion at  home  or  abroad,  as  that  of  others 
to  which  a  meretricious  importance  is 
attempted  to  be  given  through  the  de- 
signs of  politicians  or  the  cunning  of 
capitalists. 

The  task  of  the  American  people  for 
the  present  century,  is  clearly  to  take 
and  occupy  the  northern  continent  of 
America.  Its  plains  and'  valleys,  its 
rivers  and  moontains,  with  their  great 
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mineral  and  agricultnral  wealth,  are 
spread  out  before  them ;  but,  like  a 
scanty  garrison  in  a  capacious  castle* 
the  numbers  are  too  few,  as  yet,  to  man 
the  whole  eflfectively.  They  are,  there- 
fore, distributed  at  the  most  favorable 
points,  the  most  distant  and  least  set- 
tled of  which,  has  equal  claims  and 
equal  relations  to  the  inheritance  trans- 
mitted from  our  sires,  as  the  oldest  set- 
tlements on  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  general  policy  of  the  democracy 
is  to  favor  the  settlement  of  the  lana, 
spread  the  bounds  of  the  future  empire, 
and  to  favor,  by  freedom  of  inter- 
course and  external  commerce,  the 
welfare  of  the  settlers,  who  are,  for  the 
most  part,  men  of  simple  habits  and 
strong  hands,  looking  to  mother-earth 
for  their  only  capital,  and  to  their  own 
labor  as  the  sole  means  of  making  it 
productive.  These  people,  as  first- 
comers,  have  a  perfect  right  to  a  first 
choice  of  the  lands,  and  their  claim  on 
the  common  government  is  to  throw 
the  protection  of  the  laws  over  them, 
and  to  see  that  they  are  not  molested 
in  their  peaceful  pursuits,  their  ener- 
gies cramped,  their  industry  restrained, 
nor  the  value  of  their  labor  diminished 
by  any  special  privileges,  in  the  shape 
of  monopolies  to  associated-capital, 
either  in  absorbing  produce  in  exchange 
for  their  credits,  or  in  supplying  neces- 
sary goods  to  the  consumers.  To  ef- 
fect this  object  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  democratic  party,  in  opposition  to 
a  contrary  policy  of  the  whig  party. 
The  latter  have  sought  to  prevent  the 
occupation  of  territory ;  to  cast  without 
the  pale  of  the  Union  him  whose  exi- 
gencies or  enterprise  carried  him  beyond 
an  imaginary  line  as  a  boundary. 
They  have  sought  to  give  the  monied- 
class,  through  the  credit-system,  and 
the  manufacturing-class,  through  the 
protective-system,  an  undue  proportion 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  common  indus- 
try ;  to  confine  the  swelling  population 
in  a  limited  territory,  and  to  force  the 
industry  of  the  whole  into  such  chan- 
nels as  will  throw  the  greatest  profits 
into  the  hands  of  a  few.  The  impor- 
tant acts  of  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress, are  peculiarly  calculated  to 
crush  this  latter  policy,  and  give  effect 
and  permanency  to  the  democratic  view, 
which  is  that  of  the  natural  tendency 
of  affairs  on  this  continent.  The  pro- 
gress of  events  added  the  great  state 
of  Texas  to  the  Union ;  and  the  open- 


ing of  the  present  session  found  her  rep» 
resented  in  Congress.  A  few  months 
more  perfected  our  connection  witli 
Oregon,  over  an  extent  of  country 
90,000  miles  greater  than  Britain  would 
ever  before  yield.  That  is  to  say,  in 
June,  1846,  the  English  Cbvemment 
Accepted  the  same  quantity  of  land  on 
ibis  continent,  as  a  compromise,  which 
in  former  negotiadons  she  had  declared 
utterly  inadmissible,  and  the  ofier  of 
which,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
in  Au^st,  1845,  her  minister  declared 
inconsistent  "with  fairness  and  equity." 
The  unhappily  distracted  state  of 
Mexico,  and  the  want  of  capacity  for 
the  conduct  of  affairs  evinced  on  tbe 
part  of  those  who  alternately  get  pos- 
session of  the  government,  as  well  as 
the  Want  of  principle,  which  induces 
one  government  to  disregard  the  na- 
tional acts  of  its  predecessors,  have  been 
productive  of  a  war,  which,  in  itself 
must  hasten  the  occupation  of  the 
whole  continent  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  While  vast  tracts  of 
new  and  fertile  land  are  thus  being 
continually  added  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Union,  a  change  in  the  land-policy 
of  the  government  has  been  impera- 
tively called  for.  The  practicability 
of  retaining  the  title  and  control  of  such 
extensive  domains  in  the  general  gov- 
ernment, and  at  the  same  time  admit- 
ting the  territories  embracing  them  into 
the  federal  union,  as  co-equal  with  the 
original  states,  was  seriously  doubted 
by  many  of  our  wisest  statesmen.  All 
feared  that  they  would  be  a  source  of 
discord ;  and  not  a  few  thought  they 
saw,  in  that  discord,  the  germ  of  a  fu- 
ture dissolution  of  the  Union.  The 
notions  at  one  time  entertained,  that 
the  admission  of  new  states  into  the 
Union  operated  as  a  surrender  of  the 
right  of  soil  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  have  been  abandoned.  All  now 
agree,  whether  in  the  new  or  old  states, 
that  the  lands  are  the  common  property 
of  all  the  states,  to  be  disposed  of  for 
their  common  benefit.  The  recognition 
of  this  principle  by  the  new  states,  na- 
turally induced  a  general  disposirion 
to  sefl  the  lands  on  the  most  liberal 
terms  to  actual  settlers.  The  leading 
object  has  been  the  early  settlement 
and  cultivation  of  the  lancf  sold,  and  to 
effect  this,  price  has  been  less  an  object 
than  the  manner  of  the  sale.  The 
lands  have  been  uniformly  held  at 
$1  25  per  acre,  i     "       -  —    • 
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bave  been  granted  to  pioneer  settlers. 
Under  tbiD  system  the  choiceBt  lands 
are  culled  oat  and  settled,  and  the  po- 
pulation swarms  westward,  spreading 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
taming  the  best  lots  into  gardens;— 
vast  tracts  of  land  become  encircled 
and  erected  into  states  ;  the  best  lands 
purchased  by  the  hardy  immigrants  from 
Europe  and  the  older  states,  are  prompt- 
ly brought  into  cultivation.  There  re- 
main great  quantities  of  land  which  are 
not  worth  $1  26  per  acre — ^that  is,  they 
will  not  bring  that  price  as  long  as  bet- 
ter land  can  be  obtained  for  the  same 
money  farther  on.  This  land,  therefore, 
remams  unproddctive  in  the  possession 
of  the  federal  government,  within  the 
limits  oi  a  state  the  settled  portions  of 
which  only  are  taxed  for  its  support. — 
The  graduation  bill  which  has  passed 
the  HotiBe,  and  which  will  be  found  at 
the  close  of  this  number,  provides  that 
those  lands  shall  be  graduated  in  prices 
to  a  level  proportioned  to  their  value, 
in  order  that  all  the  lands  in  all  the 
states  may  become  available  and  tax^ 
able  for  state  purposes.  Clayism  pur- 
sued a  counter-policy.  It  contended 
for  the  sale  of  the  lands  in  large  quan- 
tities to  speculators,  regardless  of  the 
preemption-rights  c£  actual  settlers; 
that  large  tracts  of  land  might  accumu- 
late in  a  few  hands,  retarding  the  growth 
of  new  states,  or  entailing  upon  them  a 
dependent  tenantry,  with  its  incalcu* 
lable  evils.  The  vast  tracts  that  pas- 
sed into  the  hands  of  land-companies  a 
few  years  since  in  exchange  for  bank- 
credits,  and  which  are  yet  unsettled, 
are  instances.  The  graduation  of  the 
price  of  the  lands  was  opposed,  be- 
cause it  was  alleged  it  would  df  aw  off 
the  population  of  the  older  states,  and 
diminish  the  revenue ;  or,  in  other 
words,  because  it  would  aid  the  poor 
laborer  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  dependent 
upon  corporate-factories,  in  becoming  a 
free  landholder,  independent  on  his 
own  piece  of  land.  It  would  diminish 
the  number  of  factory-slaves,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  proots  of  the  owners. 
Next  in  importance  to  the  great 
measure  of  extending  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Union,  and  providing  for  the  oc- 
cupation and  settlement  of  the  land  by 
the  people,  is  the  modification  of  the 
costoms^-taxes  upon  the  goods  consu- 
med by  those  people  ;  the  removal  of 
those  bGAeful  restrictions  which  destroy 
their  markets,  paralyze  their  industry, 


and  retard  the  growth  of  the  country. 
The  avowed  object  of  the  protec- 
tionists is  to  '^buUd  up  a  home-mar- 
ket," which,  if  the  phrase  has  any 
meaning,  is  to  prevent  the  citizen  from 
becoming  the  free  occupant  of  his  own 
soil ;  to  degrade  him  from  the  rank  of 
a  landed -proprietor,  in  the  independent 
exercise  of  his  own  ri^ts,  and  chain 
him  to  the  steam-engine  and  the  loom  ; 
to  labor  on  at  the  bidding  of  an  over- 
seer for  the  weekly  pittance  doled  out 
by  lordly  proprietors,  who  put  up  or 
put  down  the  price  they  pay,  according 
to  the  state  of  the  labor-market,  as  the 
usurer  regulates  the  rate  of  interest,  by 
the  ctmdition  of  the  mone3r-market. 
Thejr  would  have  the  American  citi- 
zen, instead  of  being  the  employ  of 
factories  and  the  patron  of  their  goods, 
the  slave  of  their  bidding  and  a  men- 
dicant on  their  favors.  They  would 
bind  him  hand  and  foot,  drag  him  into 
their  shops,  and  rifle  him  at  their  pleas- 
ure, in  exchange  for  such  wares  as 
they  may  choose  to  force  upon  him. 
This  system  was  long  practised  by  the 
oligarchy  of  England,  until  the  progress 
of  public  opinion  enabled  the  Premier  to 
destroy  it  for  ever.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
after  achieving  that  great  work,  the  re- 
peal of  the  corn-laws,  retired  from  of- 
fice, June  30,  closing  a  brilliant  speech 
with  the  following  beautiful  perora- 
tion : 

"  I  pliall  leave  a  name  execrated  by  every 
moDOfwUBt,  who,  from  leas  honorable  motives, 
mamtaias  protection  for  his  own  individnal 
benefit;  bat  it  may  be  that  I  shall  leave  a 
name  sometimes  remembered  with  expressions 
of  good-will  in  those  places  which  are  the 
abodes  of  men  whose  lot  it  is  to  labor,  and  to 
earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow — a  name  remembered  with  expressions 
of  good-will,  when  they  shall  recreate  their 
exhausted  strength  with  abnndant  and  untax- 
ed food,  the  sweeter  becaose  it  is  no  longer 
leavened  with  a  sense  of  ii^ustice." 

A  similar  triumph  has  now  been  ef- 
fected here.  The  laborious  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil  have  the  road  to  mar- 
ket opened  before  them  ;  the  manufac- 
tures of  the  world  spread  out  at  their 
command,  that  in  making  their  pur- 
chases they  may  avail  themselves  of 
the  skill  of  all  nations,  the  advan- 
tages of  all  climates  and  national  re- 
sources, including  the  habits  of  different 
people.  The  purchases  they  make 
with  the  proceeas  of  their  toil,  will  be 
the  better  enjoyed,  when  they  are  *'  no 
longer  leavened  by  a  sense  of  injus- 
tice-"   This  object    will    be   effected 
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by  the  tariff-bill,  wbich  will  be  found 
at  tbe  close  of  this  number.  It 
abandons  the  principle  of  protection, 
and  levies  ad  valorem  duties  only,  by 
which  means  the  consumer  will  have 
the  benefit  of  those  alterations  in  for- 
eign cost,  that  arise,  from  time  to  time, 
from  various  causes.  The  law,  at  the 
same  time,  guards  strictly  and  efiee- 
tively  against  fraudulent  under-valua- 
tions,  by  which  the  federal  revenues 
might  be  iniured.  This  clause  was 
stncken  out  m  the  Senate,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Webster,  when  the  bill  passed, 
28  to  27.  The  vote  on  the  bill  in  the 
House,  —  in  favor,  113  democrats,  1 
whig  ;  —  opposed,  18  democrats,  77 
whigs — while  it  indicates  the  policy  of 
the  two  great  parties,  also  evinces  the 
alarming  extent  to  which  the  direct 
pecuniary  interest  of  sections  influen- 
ces votes  in  the  national  councils.  We 
not  only  find  local  interests  sending  a 
delegate  to  Congress  to  obtain  special 
privileges,  but  we  find  delegates  sala- 
ried and  paid  by  a  class  of  persons  to 
obtain  benefits  at  the  expense  of  the 
national  industry;  and  we  find  those 
eflbrts  of  frantic  manufacturers  and 
their  unscrupulous  agents,  sufficient  to 
endanger  the  ultimate  passage  of  the 
bill  in  the  Senate.  If  they  could  not  de- 
feat the  will  of  the  people,  they  strove 
to  gain  time.  A  delay  of  six  months 
in  abolishing  the  present  monopoly,  is 
a  gaiii  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  to  individual  firms,  and  to  obtain 
which,  a  lavish  expenditure  by  the  whole 
can  well  be  afilbrded.  This  is  a  most 
dangerous  feature  of  the  times.  With 
the  success  of  those  agents,  the  means 
of  extending  that  legislative  depen- 
dence on'pnvate  wealth  would  neces- 
sarily increase  ;  and  each  year  that  the 
system  was  prolonged,  the  power  of  the 
monopolists  would  strengthen.  De  Toc- 
qufeville  has  well  said,  in  his  chapter 
on  the  engendering  of  aristocracy,  by 
manufacturers,  that, 

"  I  am  of  opinion,  npon  the  whole,  that  the 
manufactaring  aristocracy  which  is  growing 
up  ander  our  eyes  is  one  of  the  harshest  that 
ever  existed  in  tbe  world ;  bat  at  the  some 
time  it  is  one  of  the  most  confined  and  least 
dangerous.  Nevertheless,  the  friends  of  de- 
mocracy shoald  keep  their  eyes  anximt^ly  fix- 
ed in  thi*  direction ;  for  if  ever  permanent  in- 
equality of  conditions  and  aristocracy  again 
penetrate  into,  tbe  world,  it  mav  be  predicted 
that  this  is  the  channel  by  which  they  will  en- 
ter." 

Intimately  coBoected  with  this  necM^ 


sity  of  selling  surplus  produotioDS,  and 
bringing  back  the  proceeds  into  the 
country  for  the  use  of  the  owners, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  com- 
merce, is  the  warehousing  bill,  by 
which,  while  the  govemment  is  secure 
in  obtaining  the  full  amount  of  revenues 
from  the  goods  imported,  every  obstacle 
is  sought  to  be  removed  from  the  v^y 
of  trade.  By  granting  every  fecility 
for  the  composition  of  cargoes  destined 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  £>mestic  pro- 
duce and  goods  are  introduced  into  new 
markets,  new  demands  for  them  created, 
and  the  sales  consequently  extended. 
In  commerce  it  is  practically  true,  not- 
vrithstanding  ail  the  abtordities  of  pro- 
tectionists, that  each  country  of  the 
world  can  furnish  some  one  article  to 
better  advantage  than  all  others,  as* 
for  instance,  Brazil,  coffee ;  China,  tea; 
United  States,  cotton  or  tobacoo;  Franee, 
wine;  England,  iron,  etc.,  etc.  It  also 
happens  to  be  true  that  it  is  very  sel- 
dom the  case  tifat  an  entire  cargo  of 
one  article  is  shipped  to  one  port,  be- 
cause a  whole  car^  of  one  article 
arriving  at  a  port  m  minor  magnitude 
is  too  much  to  dispose  of  at  once.  It 
produces  a  glut,  and  the  sales  are  at  a 
loss.  If  the  cargo  is  made  up  of  a  va- 
riety of  articles,  each  of  which  is  suited 
to  the  market,  and  thequantity  of  neither 
is  too  large,  the  whole  will  sell  to  ad- 
vantage. To  make  up  such  a  cargo  it 
is  obvious  at  once  that  each  article  must 
he  obtained  to  the  best  advantage ;  that 
is,  the  peculiar  product  of  each  country 
must  be  obtained  by  the  vessel  at  a 
price  as  near  the  first  cost  as  possible. 
The  vessel,  belong  to  what  nation  she 
may,  that  can  obtain  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  articles  necessary  to  an  assorted 
cargo,  on  tbe  best  terms,  commands  the 
trade  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  others. 
The  eminently  practical  merchants  of 
London  early  saw  the  importance  of 
this,  and  the  desideratum  was,  by  some 
means  to  collect  at  one  point  the  goods 
of  all  nations  at  low  rates.  The  ware- 
housing system  fulfilled  that  object. 
Under  its  operation  the  merchantmee 
of  England  coming  from  all  quarters  of 
the  known  world,  deposited  their  diver- 
sified freights  in  the  London  Docks,  free 
of  taxation.  A  London  merchant,  hi 
fitting  out  his  ship,  finds  almost'  at  his 
door  the  roost  ample  assortment  of  all 
descriptions  of  goods.  He  enjoys  every 
possible  facility  for  making  up  a  most 
desirable  cargo  for  any  point  of  the 
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world,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
there  b  no  port  in  the  world  where 
British  manufactures  cannot  be  favor- 
ably introduced  at  better  prices  than  the 
goods  of  other  nations ;  because  the 
Ntvorable  terms  on  which  his  whole 
fcargo  is  made  up,  allows  him  to  pay 
more  for  British  goods  to  complete  the 
assortment.  A  New- York  merchant 
in  making  up  an  assortment  for  perhaps 
a  South  American  market,  has  no  ad- 
vantage. He  finds  in  the  public  stores 
DO  eeneral  goods,  except  such  as  have 
paid  exorbitant  cash  duties.  If  he  finds 
a  few  entitled  to  debenture  they  are  not 
m  packages  or  lots  that  will  suit,  or  if 
he  finds  such,  they  have  been  charged 
with  interest  on  the  cash  duties  paid, 
and  must  pay  2i  per  cent,  out  of  the 
drawback,  and  all  American  goods  are 
sustained  at  a  level  above  those  of  other 
nations  by  an  absurd  tariff.  He  cannot 
therefore  compete  with  the  Englishman 
in  the  bulk  of  the  cargo,  and  United 
States  domestic  goods  and  produce  will 
not  pay  to  be  sent  €Uone.  The  trade 
therefore  passes  entn*ely  into  the  hands 
of  Eoglishmen.  In  illustration  of  this, 
we  may  quote  from  official  sources  the 
results  of  the  United  States  trade  with 
the  nations  of  the  American  continent. 
Thus>  in  1834  the  United  States  ex- 
ported to  the  southern  nations  a  vahie 
of  $6,078,032  of  foreign  goods.  In  1846 
this  amount  had  diminished  to  $1,677,- 
984.  Of  United  States  produce  the 
export  in  1834  was  to  the  same  quarters 
$6,063,037,  and  in  1845,  $5,873,941. 
The  aggregate  decline  of  the  whole 
trade  was  near  three  millions  of  dollars. 
When  we  consider  that  the  United 
States  are  the  only  commercial  nation 
on  these  continents,  and  that  all  these 
American  nations  have,  in  the  11  years 
elapsed  since  1834,  greatly  advanced  in 
prosperity,  we  become  struck  with  the 
utter  loss  of  our  position  as  the  leading 
nation  on  this  continent.  In  order  to 
show  how  completely  England  has  pro- 
fited by  our  criminal  anti- commercial 
policy,  we  may  state  that  the  value  of 
plain  and  dyed  cottons  exported  from 
the  United  States  to  the  above  mentioned 
countries  in  1834.  was  $1,406,899,  and 
in  1846  it  was  $970,267  only.  In  the 
same  time  the  consumption  of  cotton 
goods  by  those  countries  has  wonder- 
fully increased,  and  Great  Britain  has 
had  the  business.  In  1834  she  sent  to 
those  countries  127,285,018  yards  of 
cotton  cloths,  and  in  1846,  164,376,714 


yards;  an  increase  of  37,000,000  yards, 
or  30  per  cent.,  in  the  same  time  that 
the  United  States  exports  thither  de- 
clined 30  per  cent.,  notwithstandbg  that 
it  is  alleged  by  manufacturei-s  that 
they  can  undersell  England  with  their 
goods  in  India.  This  indicates  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  trade  perishes  through 
the  insane  policy  of  crushing  com- 
merce, for  fear  the  import  of  goods 
will  interfere  with  private  monopolies. 
The  great  measures  embodying  the 
principles  contended  for  by  the  people  at 
the  last  general  election  have  passed  the 
popular  orancb  of  the  Legislature,  and 
have,  with  a  few  individual  exceptions, 
received  the  support  of  the  democratic 
party  in  the  Senate.  The  scenes  at 
Washington  are,  however,  of  a  most 
demoralizing  and  sickening  nature.  The 
location  of  the  seat  of  government  at  a 
distance  from  great  cities,  lest  the 
action  of  Congress  might  be  overawed 
by  force,  was  possibly  a  wise  measure ; 
but  the  experience  of  the  present  ses- 
sion shows  that  a  desperate  and  unscru- 
pulous monied  faction  may,  through 
the  action  of  the  machinery  they  so 
well  know  how  to  put  in  motion,  pro- 
duce the  strangest  results  on  the  final 
action  of  the  Senate.  Of  those  mem- 
bers of /the  latter  body  who  are  less 
senators  of  the  United  States  than 
manufacturing  delegates;  less  statesmen 
than  factory  operatives;  less  Americans 
than  bondsmen;  nothing  is  to  be  ex- 
pected but  the  most  reckless  disregard 
of  the  popular  sentiment  and  rights  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
the  country,  and  the  cause  of  human 
liberty.  The  progress  of  liberal  princi- 
ples throughout  the  woHd  is  steady  and 
irresistible,  and  they  will  prevail;  to 
doubt  it  is  treason  to  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions.  The  tenacity  with  which 
the  privileged  classes  cling  to  then*  mo- 
nopolies, will  only  arouse  a  more  radi- 
cal resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
The  severe  struggle  that  the  monopo- 
lists sustained  for  the  preservation  of 
their  privileges,  and  the  danger  which 
the  final  success  of  the  tariff  bill  encoun- 
ters, aflTord  the  most  serious  lessons  to 
the  people,  and  call  loudly  for  untiring 
vigilance  in  preventing  classes  from 
gathering  too  much  strength  through 
the  aid  of  partial  laws.  In  conclusion, 
we  have  to  congratulate  our  readers  on 
the  modification  of  that  monstrous  tar- 
ifif,  which  was  the  sole  remaining  menu- 
meat  of  the  «iefe«  of  Ig^ogk 
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AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  GROUND  AND  REASON  OF  PUNISHMENT.* 


The  authors  of  this  joint  production 
have  acquired  no  little  reputation,  by 
writings  which  display  a  richness  of 
words  and  images,  rather  than  of  solid 
and  substantial  thought.  In  the  work 
now  before  us,  they  have  discussed  a 
subject  which  demands  the  nicest  dis- 
crimination and  the  most  profound  an- 
alysis. If  we  may  judge  from  this 
specimen,  we  may  safely  predict,  that 
neither  law,  nor  theology,  nor  philoso- 
phy, is  the  prov'mce  in  which  they 
are  destined  to  shine.  They  are  evi- 
dently better  writers  than  thinkers; 
and  if  they  would  preserve  the  laurels 
they  have  won*  it  would  be  well  for 
them,  perhaps,  not  to  venture  too  far 
into  the  deep  things  of  philosophy.  We 
say  this  from  no  unfriendly  reeling  to 
the  cause  they  have  undertaken  to  ad- 
vocate ;  for  we  are  believers  in  both  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  society  to  inflict 
capital  punishment  in  cases  of  murder. 
But  we  most  strenuously  object  to  the 
tone  and  spirit  in  which  they  have  ad- 
vocated this  cause,  as  well  as  to  some 
of  the  grounds  on  which  they  have 
placed  it;  we  feel  that  they  have,  in 
some  respects,  rendered  au  essential 
dis-service  to  the  cause  they  have  so 
zealously  espoused. 

The  subject  of  penal  jurisprudence, 
in  all  its  branches,  is  su  intimately  in- 
terwoven with  the  great  moral  interests 
of  society,  that  it  is  well  worthy  of  the 
most  profound  attention  of  the  states- 
man and  philosopher.  .  But  of  all  the 
questions  it  presents  for  our  considera- 
tion, that  of  capital  punishment  is  by 
far  the  most  important.  This  is  a 
question,  then,  which  demands  the  most 
searching  analysis  of  principles,  the 
roost  cautious  and  uaweaned  circum- 
spection, that  nothmg  may  be  overlook- 
ed and  nothing  misapplied  ;  in  short,  it 
demands  the  most  reverential  conside- 
ration, the  entire  devotion  of  all  our 
powers.  It  is  to  be  approached  in  no 
light  or  frivolous  mjod,  in  no  angry  or 


denunciatory  spirit.  It  should  be  trea- 
ted in  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  calmness 
and  moderation.  Most  deeply  do  we 
regret  the  aspect  which  the  whole  con- 
troversy, in  relation  to  capital  punish- 
ment, has  been  made  to  assume.  Harsh 
epithets,  and  dark  insinuations,  by 
which  motives  have  been  impugned 
and  characteirs  called  in  question,  are 
the  weapons  which  have  been  too  free- 
ly used.  The  advocates,  on  the  one 
side,  have  spoken,  and  declaimed  and 
denounced,  as  if  they  felt  themselves 
specially  called  to  plead  the  cause  of 
divine  mercy  against  a  barbarous  and 
bloody  generation  ;  while  those  on  the 
other,  have  assumed  the  threatening 
port  and  mien  of  prosecuting  attorneys 
of  divine  vengeance. 

In  the  latter  class,  and  .high  in  the 
class,  we  must  place  our  authors.  The 
tone  and  spirit  of  their  book  is  decided- 
ly bad.  It  is  unworthy  of  the  subject 
and  of  the  men.  Indeed,  the  book 
which  shall  take  up  this  great  theme, 
and  discuss  it  as  it  deserves  to  be  dis- 
cussed, is  yet  to  be  written.  We  shall 
not  stop  here,  however,  to  justify  this 
judgment  of  the  work  of  our  authors; 
its  justice  will  sufficiently  appear  as 
we  proceed  with  the  argument.  In 
the  prosecution  of  this  argument,  we 
do  not  intend  to  notice  the  various 
points  they  have  raised ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  shall  confine  our  attention, 
exclusively,  to  one  great  radical  error 
into  which  they  have  fallen,  or  rather 
ioto  which  they  have  violently  rushed, 
and  which  they  have  most  intemper- 
ately  defended. 

The  error  to  which  we  allude  is  this : 
That  human  government  should  pun- 
ish "  a  man  simply  because  he  deserves 
to  be  punished.'* — p.  189.  The  idea 
that  human  justice  is  retributive,  every- 
where pervades  the  Essay  pf  Dr. 
Lewis,  as  well  as  the  more  elaborate 
Defence  of  Dr.  Cheever.  Now,  this 
is  the  position  which  we  deny  ;  and  we 
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intend  to  show,  that  in  human  laws 
punishment  is  not  inflicte<^  on  account 
of  **  the  intrinsic  demerit  of  crime." 

Dr.  Lewis  is  so  perfectly  clear,  in 
his  own  mind,  that  government  should 
punish  crime  as  arimt^  that  be  feels  au- 
thorized to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  mo* 
ti?es  of  those  by  whom  this  doctrine 
is  opposed.  **  The  apparent  remote- 
ness of  the  comer  from  which  the  at- 
tack is  made,"  says  he,  *»  cannot  dis- 
guise the  motive,  or  conceal  that  viru- 
lence, so  much  beyond  what  would 
seem  to  be  called  forth  by  an  ordinary 
question  of  political  philosophy.  They 
have  sagacity  to  perceive,  that  if  it  can 
be  made  out  that  there  is  nothing 
strictly  penal  or  retributive,  nothing 
capital  in  human  law, — neither  is  there 
in  the  Divine" — p.  15.  This  is  only 
one  passage  out  of  many  to  the  same 
purpose,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
work  under  consideration.  Indeed,  if 
all  the  appeals  to  the  odium  theologicum 
which  Dr.  Lewis  has  thrown  into  his 
Essay  were  expunged,  it  would  be  ama- 
zingly reduced  in  bulk.  If  his  argu- 
ments were  as  strong  as  many  of  his 
passionate  appeals  of  this  kind,  they 
would  indeed  be  formidable. 

Befoi'e  we  proceed  to  examine  his  ar- 
guments we  would  remind  Dr.  Lewis 
of  a  few  things  which,  in  the  heat  and 
violence  of  his  rhetoric,  seem  to  have 
escaped  his  memory.  It  is  a  plain  mat- 
ter of  fact,  then,  that  many  of  the  most 
enlightened  advocates  of  capital  pun- 
ishment, have  entirely  discarded  from 
their  views  of  human  government  the 
idea  of  retributive  justice.  They  have 
repudiated  this  notion,  not  because  they 
entertained  the  design  to  exclude  the 
same  principle  from  the  divine  govern- 
ment, but  just  because  they  believed 
that  retributive  justice  belongs  to  God 
alone.  If  Dr.  Lewis  had  borne  this  in 
mind,  it  might,  perhaps,  have  modera- 
ted his  jadgments  of  men  and  motives, 
and  given  a  milder  tone  to  his  invec- 
tives. If  so,  it  would  have  spoiled 
much  of  his  fine  rhetoric,  it  is  true ; 
but  we  doubt  whether  it  would  have 
rendered  his  essay  any  the  less  worthy 
of  a  doctor  of  laws.  Nearly  all  the 
great  jurists,  (we  do  not  remember  a 
single  exception,)  from  Sir  Matthew 
Hale  down  to  Sir  Samuel  Romily,  have 
taken  a  different  view  of  this  subject 
from  Dr.  Lewis*  They  have  held  it  to 
be  the  great  aim  and  object  of  penal 


law  to  prevent  crime  and  to  protect  so- 
ciety ;  and  they  have  excluded  the 
principle  of  retributive  justice  from 
their  views  of  human  government. 
The  principle  for  which  Dr.  Lewis 
contemls,  he  certainly  did  not  derive 
from  a  study  of  the  common  law ;  for 
to  the  conoraon  law  such  a  principle  is 
utterly  unknown.  And  in  defending 
the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  against  the 
attacks  of  its  adversaries,  Dr.  Lewis 
and  Dr.  Cheever  have  done  anything 
but  wisely,  in  pouring  contempt  upon 
one  of  its  most  universally  and^moet 
dearly  recognised  principles.  We 
would  submit  to  their  consideration  a 
single  passage  from  Blackstone,  which 
very  clearly  expresses  the  doctrine  of 
tiie  common  law  on  this  subject,  as 
well  as  the  sentiment  of  its  greatest 
and  most  enlightened  expounders. 
*'  As  to  the  end,  or  final  cause  of  hu- 
man punishment,"  says  Blackstone, 
*»tbis  is  not  by  way  of  atonement  or 
expiation  for  crime  committed ;  for  that 
must  be  left  to  the  just  determination 
of  the  Supreme  Being :  but  as  a  pre- 
caution against  future  offences  of  the 
same  kind." 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  examine 
the  reasoning  of  our  authors.  In  order 
to  show  that  human  punishment  is  re- 
tributive, or  is  inflicted  on  the  criminal 
on  account  of  the  intrinsic  demerit  of 
crime,  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  ety- 
mology of  the  term  punUhment,  Thus, 
says  Dr.  Lewis,  **  we  frankly  admit 
that  we  attach  more  value  to  this  uni- 
versal etymologk»l  argument,  even 
when  its  proof  is  found  in  some  barba- 
rous Chip|H;wayan  dialect,  than  to  all 
the  definitbns  of  a  Grotius  or  a  Puf- 
fendorf.  Pain,  {poena^^oiwh^  trowf,)  suf- 
fering for  crime  as  crime^  is  the  radical 
idea." — p.  12.  This  is  the  **  inherent 
and  inseparable  idea  belonging  to  the 
terms,  punishmenUpenal^pen^y,  or  to 
their  counterparts  in  every  human 
speech." — Ibtd,  »» When  these  ideas, 
(the  ideas  of  *  sin  and  suffering,  crime 
and  pain*)  *  are  sundered,  we  may,  if  we 
choose,  call  it  compact,  political  expe- 
diency, or  political  economy ;  but  the 
terms  government,  law.  penalty,  are 
no  longer  applicable.  Those  who  still 
retain  the  words  in  such  connections  do 
most  grossly  abuse  language, — an  of- 
fence so  frequent  in  the  present  day, 
and  so  mischievous  in  its  tendencies, 
that  it  wotdd  almost  seem  to  deserve  a 
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place  in  the  list  of  statutable  misde- 
meanors.'* 

We  believe  that  Dr.  Lewis  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  languages  in  the  University  of 
New- York ;  and  therefore  it  may  be 
presumed,  that  he  has  bad  something 
to  do  with  the  study  of  language ;  and 
if  so,  how  he  could  have  laid  so  much 
stress  upon  the  etymology  of  a  word, 
as  throwing  light  on  a  philosophical 
question,  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  con- 
ceive. How  he  could  have  given  the 
most  superficial  attention  to  the  laws  of 
language,  and  yet  speak  of  any  idea  as 
being  inseparably  attached  to  a  word,  ia 
entirely  beyond  our  comprehension. 
We  had  supposed  that  it  was  known  to 
everybody,  that  the  connection  between 
words  and  ideas  is  not  only  convention- 
al, but  that  nothing  is  more  common 
than  for  words  to  acquire  entirely  new 
meanings ;  and,  in  many  cases,  to  drop 
and  lose  their  primary  signification  al- 
together. The  question  is  not  about 
the  strict  literal  meaning  of  the  term 
punishment,  as  it  stands  in  relation  to 
moral  evil;  but  it  refers  to  the  idea* 
which  should  be  attached  to  it,  when 
applied  to  human  laws.  And  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Essay  to  settle  the  mean- 
ing of  a  word,  as  it  is  used  at  the  pre- 
sent day  in  reference  to  a  particular 
subject,  or  as  it  stands  in  a  particular 
connection,  by  an  appeal  to  its  etymo- 
logy, and  thereby  to  illustrate  a  grave 
question  in  philosophy,  is  a  kind  of  pe- 
dantry which  we  had  hoped  was  obso- 
lete among  philosophers.  Is  modern 
science  to  be  dug  up  out  of  the  roots  of 
Greek,  or  Latin,  or  Hebrew  words? 
Or  is  the  meaning  of  a  word,  through 
all  the  changes  of  its  form  and  of  cen- 
turies, immutable  ? 

The  mode  of  reasoning  adopted  by 
Professor  Lewis,  if  pursued  to  its  le- 
gitimate results,  would  quite  demolish 
all  his  lofty  sentiments  about  *'  the  ab- 
solute." It  is  well-known,  that  Mr. 
Tooke  defined  the  nature  of  law  and 
just^  by  a  reference  to  the  etymology  of 
the  words.  His  reasoning  is  so  edify- 
ing and  so  conclusive,  that  we  shall 
present  our  readers  with  a  specimen  of 
it,  from  his  Diversions  of  Pufley; 
which,  as  the  learned  reader  well- 
knows,  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  be- 
tween the  author  and  Sir  Francis  Bm*- 
dett. 

"  Burdett    What,  tbeo,  is  law  ? 


*'  Tooke.  It  is  merely  the  past  partici- 
ple laff,  of  the  Ghichic  and  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  legan  ponere ;  and  it  means  some- 
thin «  or  anything  laid  do  ten  as  a  rule  of 
conduct.  Thus,  when  a  man  demands  hii 
right,  he  only  asks  that  which  it  is  ordered 
he  shall  have.  A  right  conduct  is  that 
which  is  ordered.  A  right  line  is  that 
which  is  ordered  or  directed;  not  a  random 
extension,  but  the  shortest  between  two 
points.  A  right  and  just  action  is  such  a 
one  as  is  ordered  and  coramaaded.  The 
right-hand  is  that  whir.h  eostom,  and 
those  who  have  brought  us  np,  have 
ordered  or  directed  us  to  use  in  preference, 
when  one  hand  only  is  employed,  and  the 
left-hand  is  that  which  is  lieved  or  left. 

"  Burdett.  Surely  the  word  right  is 
sometimes  used  in  some  other  ^ense  f  And 
see^  in  this  newspaper  before  us,  M.  Por^ 
talu,  contending  for  the  concordat,  says : — 
'  The  moltitade  are  much  more  impressed 
with  what  they  are  commanded  to  obey, 
than  with  what  is  proved  to  them  to  be 
right  and  just.^  This  will  be  complete 
nonsense,  if  right  and  just  mean  ordered 
and  commanded. 

"  Tooke.  I  will  not  undertake  to  make 
sense  of  the  argument  of  M.  Portalis. 
The  whole  of  his  speech  is  a  piece  of 
wretched  nmmmery  of  pope  and  pqpery. 
Writers  on  such  subjects  are  not  very  anx- 
ous  about  the  meaning  of  their  words. 
Ambieuitv  and  equivocation  are  their 
strongholds.  Explanation  would  tmdo 
them. 

"  Burdett.  Well,  but  Mr.  Locke  uses 
the  word  in  a  manner  hardly  to  be  recon- 
ciled with  your  account  of  it.  He  says : — 
'  Grod  has  a  right  to  do  it,  we  are  his  crea- 
tures.* 

"  ToOke.  It  appears  to  me  highly  im- 
proper to  say,  that  God  has  a  right,  as  it  is 
also  to  say  that  God  is  just.  For  nothing 
is  ordered,  directed,  or  commanded  con- 
cerning God.  The  expressions  are  inap- 
plicable to  the  Deity:  though  they  are 
common,  and  those  who  use  them  have 
the  best  Intentions.  They  are  applicable 
only  to  men,  to  whom  alone  language  be- 
longs, and  of  whose  sensations  only  words 
are  the  representations ;  to  men,  who  are 
by  nature  the  subjects  of  orders  and  com- 
mands, and  whose  merit  is  obedience. 

"  Burdett.  Everything,  then,  that  is 
ordered  and  commanded,  is  right  and  just? 

"Tooke.  Surely;  for  that  is  only  af- 
firming, that  what  ia  ordered  and  com- 
manded, is — ordered  and  commanded." 

It  is  thus  that  Mr.  Locke,  by  wield- 
ing the  favorite  weapon  of  Prof.  Lewis; 
by  appealing  to  the  etymology  of  words, 
and  holding  the  ideas  thus  denied  to  be 
inseparable  from  the  words  themselves, 
demolishes  the  essential  difference  he- 
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tween  right  and  iorong.  If  such  rea- 
soning is  to  be  tolerated,  Dr.  Lewis 
must  give  up  all  his  high- sounding 
phrases  about  **tbe  absolute/*  as  unin- 
telligible jargon.  He  must  consent  to 
suffer  the  fate  of  M.  Portalis  and  Mr. 
Locke.  He  must  believe  that  the  words 
right  and  just  have  no  meaning  when 
applied  to  God. 

This  is  not  all.  Mr.  Locke  informs 
us,  that  ♦*  like  other  words,  true  is  also 
a  past  participle  of  the  Saxon  verb  treo- 
wan,  conjidere,  to  think,  to  believe  firm- 
ly, to  be  thoroughly  persuaded  of,  to 
trow.  7Vi4€,  as  we  now  write  it,  or 
irew,  as  it  was  formerly  written,  means 
simply  and  merely  that  which  is  trowed, 
and  instead  of  its  being  a  rare  commodi- 
ty upon  earth,  except  only  in  words, 
there  is  nothing  but  truth  in  the  world.*' 
It  was  in  this  learned  manner  that  Mr. 
Tooke  demonstrated  that  whatever  one 
troweth  is  true,  and  exploded  the  notion 
of  immutable  truth  as  transcendental 
nonsense.  If  Prof.  Lewis  has  a  mind 
to  be  consistent,  we  would  commend  to 
his  imitation  the  example  of  his  ilius- 
trioas  predecessor. 

Again.  As  the  term  spirit,  as  well 
as  all  other  words  relating  to  the  mind 
and  its  operations,  were  in  the  first  in- 
stance employed  to  denote  material  ob- 
jects and  phenomena ;  so  their  etymolo- 
gy has  been  used  in  order  to  show,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  all  the  Uni- 
verse as  mind  or  spirit,  any  contra-dis- 
tinguished from  matter.  If  a  refusal 
to  follow  such  a  guide,  such  a  principle 
of  interpretation,  were  indeed  made  **a 
statutable  misdemeanor,**  we  should  not 
hesitato  for  a  moment  in  our  choice:  We 
would  prefer  all  the  pains  and  penalties 
the  statute  could  inflict,  rather  than 
adopt  such  a  course  of  philosophizing. 
We  had  infinitely  rather  suffer,  tor  hold- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  great  lights  of 
jurisprudence,  in  spite  of  etymology, 
than  to  be  crowned  with  honor  and 
glory  for  subscribing  to  the  philosophy 
of  Home  Tooke. 

But,  in  all  seriousness,  we  do  not 
really  suppose,  we  have  not  the  least 
idea,  that  Dr.  Lewis  is  instigated  by 
malice  when  he  talks  about  **  statutable 
misdemeanors  :**  we  take  this  to  be  a 
mere  rhetorical  flourish.  We  are  sure 
he  would  not  hang,  or  in  the  least  de- 
gree injure  such  men  as  Blackstone  and 
Paley,  even  if  he  had  tiiem  in  his  pow- 


er ;  nor  would  he  invoke  the  power  of 
the  law  to  enlighten  them  on  the  sub- 
ject of  etymology.  It  is  not  from  ma- 
lice that  he  seems  willing  to  brandish 
such  weapons;  he  simply  knows  not 
what  he  does.  We  dare  say,  that  he 
is  a  little  angry  with  a  certain  class  of 
his  opponents  at  times,  and  that,  while 
the  fit  is  on  him,  he  would  have  no  great 
objection  to  seeing  them  suffer  a  slight 
twinge  of  pain,  or  p<Bna,  just  sufficient 
to  shake  their  obstinacy  or  to  arouse 
their  stupidity,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  enlightened  by  his  **  universal 
etymological  argument.*'  He  would 
not  wish  to  punish,  we  are  sure  he 
would  not  wish  to  punish  very  severely, 
those  who  agree  with  him  on  the  great 
subject  of  capital  punishment  because 
they  cannot  exactly  assent  to  all  his 
"grounds  and  reasons'*  in  favor  of  it. 

But,  after  all,  what  does  this  term 
poena  really  signify  ?  Does  it  signify 
•♦suffering  for  crime  as  crime?**  If 
such  be  its  meaning,  and  Prof.  Lewis 
has  discovered  it,  we  must  confess  that 
he  has  dug  deeper  into  this  root,  and 
extracted  more  light  from  it,  than  we 
have  been  able  to  do.  It  may  signify 
pain  and  suffering,  and,  if  you  please, 
"suffering  for  crime:*'  but  how  it  can 
convey  to  any  mind  the  positive  and 
distinct  intelligence,  that  he  who  bears 
the  thing  signified,  really  suffers  for 
crime  ? — crime,  is  more  than  we,  with 
our  best  optics,  are  able  to  perceive. 
Indeed,  for  our  part,  we  regard  this  as 
a  mere  arbitrary  assumption  of  the 
learned  Professor,  on  which  he  hastens 
to  erect  an  equally  arbitrary  inference 
of  law.  But  we  may  easily  waive  all 
this,  inasmuch  as  no  respect  is  due  to 
such  etymological  arguments,  when 
applied  to  philosophy.  For  all  philoso- 
phies founded  on  etymology,  or  dug  up 
out  of  the  roots  of  words,  rather  than 
derived  from  the  light  of  things,  we 
have  long  entertained  no  other  opinion 
than  that  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  expressed 
for  the  unuttei-ably  wretched  philoso- 
phy of  Home  Tooke :  **  I  would  class 
the  merits  of  Mr.  Tooke*s  work,'*  says 
he,  "under  three  heads:  the  etymolo- 
gical, the  grammatical  and  the  philoso- 
phical. The  etymological  part  is  ex- 
cellent, the  grammatical  part  indiffer- 
ent, and  the  philosophical  part  to  the  last 
degree  despicable;  u  is  down  right  wn- 
quatified,  unredeemed  nonsense.** 
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Dr.  Cheever,  oo  less  thao  his  learn- 
ed co-ndjutor,  lays  great  stress  upon 
the  primary  meaning  of  the  words  jus- 
tice^ deserL,  and  punishment  "The 
words  desert,  justice,  punishment,** 
says  he,  **  convey  ideas  over  and  above 
the  idea  of  utility.  We  do  not  punish 
because  it  is  useful,  but  because  it  is 
deserved  and  just ;  and  being  deserved 
and  just,  (we  italicize  his  words,)  it 
cannot  but  be  useful,'" — p.  193.  Now, 
we  are  perfectly  free  to  admit,  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  ill-desert; 
that  there  is  an  intrinsic  hideousness 
and  deformity  in  all  crime,  and  that  the 
criminal  really  deserves  punishment. 
We  do  roost  heartily  subscribe  to  all 
that  our  authors  have  said,  with  respect 
to  the  existence  of  conscience,  and  the 
immutable  distinction  between  right 
and  wrong :  we  all  feel  that  moral  evil 
in  every  form  and  shape  desei*ves  to  be 
punished.  We  utterly  loathe  and  re- 
pudiate the  shallow  philosophy  of  a 
Hobbes  and  a  Bentham,  by  which  man  is 
stripped  of  his  high  moral  powers,  and 
made  like  unto  **four  footed  beasts  and 
creeping  things.*'  But  what  does  all 
this  signify  ?  Does  it  follow,  that  be- 
cause crime,  that  because  all  sin  de- 
serves to  be  punished  as  crime  and  a^ 
sin^  that  it  is  therefore  the  prerogative 
of  man  to  punish  them  as  such  1  To 
the  eye  that  has  even  looked  into  the 
spirit  of  human  law,  it  is  not  possible 
to  present  a  more  glaring  non-sequiter ; 
nor  a  mode  of  reasoning  fraught  with 
more  terrible  consequences. 

Let  us  look  into  this  principle,  which 
is  more  than  once  distinctly  announced 
by  our  authors,  and  which  is  interwoven 
into  the  whole  substance  and  structure 
of  their  argument.  Punishment  "  be- 
ing deserved  and  just,  it  cannot  but  be 
useful."  If  it  be  only  deserved,  then, 
it  is  expedient  and  proper  for  human 
government  to  inflict  it.  But  does  not 
the  rich  man,  who  is  c]othed  in  purple 
and  fine  linen,  and  fares  sumptuously 
every  day,  and  yet  spurns  the  poor 
man  from  his  feet,  deserve  to  be  pun- 
ished ?  Does  not  the  rich  man  whose 
heart,  by  self-indulgence,  has  been 
rendered  as  hard  as  the  nether  mill- 
stone, so  that  no  scene  of  wretchedness 
or  wo  can  touch  it  with  pity— does  not 
such  a  man,  we  say,  deserve  to  be 
punished  ?  In  the  pure  eye  of  Grod,  is 
he  not  as  guilty — nay,  few  more  guilty 
— than  the  poor  wretch  who,  despa- 


rately  urged  by  hunger,  saves  both  him- 
self and  family  from  starvation,  by  the 
theft  of  a  loaf  of  bread  ?  If  so,  then 
according  to  the  principle  of  tmr  authors, 
**it  cannot  but  be  useful.*'  to  punish 
him,  and  the  strong  arm  of  the  law 
should  be  invoked,  not  only  to  punish 
him  as  he  deserves,  but  to  compel  him 
to  give  of  his  substance  to  the  poor. 
Precious  philosophy  this^  for  the  agra- 
rians of  the  day ;  who,  no  doubt,  will 
roll  it  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  their 
tongues.  Will  our  authors  reply,  as  we 
conceive  all  sensible  men  should  reply, 
that  although  there  are  many  things 
which  deserve  to  be  punished,  yet  sndi 
is  the  necessary  imperfection  ot  human 
law,  that  it  is  not  proper  for  human 
government  to  take  cognizance  of  them, 
but  to  leave  them  to  the  all-perfect 
ruler  of  the  world  ?  If  they  shoukl 
make  this  reply,  (which  all  great  jurists, 
bothof  the  civil  and  of  common  law,  have 
made  in  such  cases,)  we  have  nothing 
more  to  say,  except  that  they  have 
most  sadly  shrunk  from  all  dieir  lofiy 
declamations  about  the  morally  right, 
and  the  absolute ;  and,  after  all,  settle 
down,  in  matters  of  human  government, 
upon  the  low  and  vulgar  ground  of  ex- 
pediency. 

Let  any  man  study  the  great  jurists 
of  France,  or  of  England,  or  of  Ame- 
rica, and  he  cannot  fail  to  discover  that 
many  things  are  right  in  themselves, 
and  yet  that  human  government  should 
not  intermeddle  with  them.  Let  him 
study  Pothier,  or  Blackstone,  or  Kent, 
and  he  will  find  that  because  a  thing  is 
right  in  itself,  it  does  not  follow  that 
human  government  should  do  it,  or 
cause  it  to  be  done.  Let  him  look  into 
the  foundation,  the  reason,  and  the 
spirit  of  human  laws,  ever  so  superfi- 
cially, and  he  cannot  fail  to  perceive, 
that  although  crime  may  deserve  to  be 
punished  as  crime,  it  does  not  ftillow 
that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  human  law 
to  punish  it  as  such.  He  cannot  fail  to 
see,  that  if  civil  society  should  under- 
take to  pun'ish  crime  as  crime,  or  to  fix 
upon  the  intrinsic  demerit  of  guilt  as 
the  final  cause  of  punishment,  it  would 
enter  upon  a  work  for  which  it  was 
never  designed,  and  for  which  it  is  ut- 
terly incompetent. 

If  crime  is  to  be  punished  oo  account 
of  its  intrinsic  demerit,  the  punishment 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  demerit 
of  the  individual  on  whom  it  is  to  falL 
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But  how  is  that  gpilt  to  be  estimated, 
or  who  is  competent  to  ascertain  its 
amount  ?  Who  can  look  into  the  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  circum- 
stances, both  externa]  and  internal, 
which  have  conduced  to  mould  the 
character,  either  for  good  or  for  evil  ? 
Who  can  calculate  the  force  of  all  tbe 
temptations  which  have  tended  to  cor- 
rupt, and  all  the  good  influences  that 
have  tended  to  improve,  the  heart,  and 
then  tell  us  how  much  guilt  each  and 
every  violator  of  the  law  has  incurred  ? 
Who  can  pretend  to  such  omniscience  ? 
And  if  we  cannot  estimate  the  intrinsic 
demerit  of  crime,  or  rather  of  the  indi- 
vidual by  whom  it  is  committed,  how 
preposterous  is  it  in  us  to  make  that 
mtrinsic  demerit  the  ground  of  punish- 
meot? 

If  human  laws  are  to  inflict  suffering 
upon  all  who  deserve  to  suffer,  it  fol- 
lows that  every  species  of  ascertained 
euilt  is  the  proper  object  of  penal  in- 
fliction. The  want  of  |ictive  benevo- 
lence, as  well  as  a  hundred  other  viola- 
tions of  the  moral  law,  which  are  now 
punished  by  no  Christian  community 
under  heaven,  would  be  made  to  feel 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  penal  code. 
Such  are  some  of  the  consequences 
which  naturally  and  necessarily  flow 
from  the  principle  of  our  authors ;  and 
they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
principle  itself  is  unsound.  They  are 
sufficient  to  show,  though  although 
crime  deserves  to  be  punished  as  crime, 
yet  it  is  neither  the  duty  nor  the  right 
of  human  government  to  wield  tne 
power  of  retributive  justice.  That 
awful  power  can  be  rightfully  wielded 
only  by  the  all-perfect  and  absolute 
Sovereign  of  the  world.  Those  who, 
like  our  authors,  would  confer  such  a 
power  on  human  governments,  are 
seeking,  however  unconsciously,  to  es- 
tablish an  insufferable  despotism ;  they 
would  confer  upon  society  the  [>ower, 
without  either  the  wisdom  or  good- 
ness of  God.  We  intend  to  resist  all 
such  despotism,  whether  it  spiincs  from 
the  low,  sensual  philosophy  of  Hobbes, 
or  descends  from  the  lofty  heights  of 
the  opposite  system. 

We  would  not  press  the  argumen- 
turn  ad  hominem  too  closely  upon  our 
authors,  but  we  think  this  is  the  very 
case  in  which  their  political  creed 
should  be  brought  into  contact  with 
aome  of  **  the  doctrines  of  the  common 


Christian  theology."  They  have  de- 
clared that  it  is  a  great  theological  in- 
terest which  attaches  them  so  warmly 
to  their  political  creed ;  and  hence  we 
wish  to  restore  the  balance  of  Reason 
to  a  perfect  equilibrium,  by  throwing  as 
equal  weight,  of  the  same  kind,  into 
the  opposite  scale.  Let  us  see  if  this 
cannot  be  done.  It  is  urged  that  the 
murderer  deserves  to  die,  and  therefore 
he  should  be  put  to  death.  Granted. 
But  is  he  the  only  person  who  deserves 
to  die?  By  no  means.  All  men  de- 
serve, not  only  to  die  a  natural,  but  also 
the  second  death.  Hence,  if  human 
government  is  to  inflict  punishment  on 
men  »*  simply  because  they  deserve  it," 
why  should  not  every  man  be  put  to 
death  ?  Such  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  then:  doctrines.  From  which 
will  they  recede — from  their  political, 
or  from  their  theological  creed  ? 

It  is  very  evident  that  our  authors  do 
not  exactly  understand  the  relation  in 
which  the  expedient  and  the  absolute 
stand  to  each  other.  In  addition  to  the 
proof  we  have  already  furnished  on  this 
point,  we  might  adduce  much  more,  but 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  what  is 
contnined  in  a  single  passage  from  the 
Defence  of  Dr.  Cheever: 

The  reasoning  of  many  penmns  on  this 
subject,"  ftays  he,  "would  conduct  us  to 
the  coQclueioQ  that,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  desert  to  be  considered  in 
human  society;  that  a  man  is  not  punished, 
or  ought  not  to  be  punished,  because  he  is 
ffuilty.  but  SOLELY  because  the  punishment 
18  useful ;  and  therefore  that  no  man  ought 
to  be  punished  from  respect  to  what  is 
past,  but  solely  from  regard  to  the  future. 
This  is  the  argument  pursued  by  Hume, 
but  Godwin  carries  it  out  more  fully.  It 
is  the  result  to  which  all  roust  come  who 
deny  the  propriety  of  punii^hing  a  man 
simply  because  he  deserves  to  be  punished. 
Godwin  argues  that,  strictly  speaking, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  detert;  it  is  a 
chimerical  idea;  and  therefore  the  com- 
mon idea  of  punishment  is  altogether  in- 
consi^teut  with  right  reasoning.  The  in- 
fliclion  should  bear  no  reference  to  inno- 
cence or  guilt.  An  innocent  person  is  the 
proper  subject  of  the  infliction  of  suffering 
if  it  tend  to  good.  A  guilty  person  is  iho 
proper  subject  of  it  under  no  other  view. 

"  Now,  it  is  not  requisite  to  hold  this 
writer's  system  of  Necessity  in  order  to 
come  to  this  absurd  conclusion ;  for  if  the 
utility  of  punishment  be  absolutely  the 
soLK  ground  of  its  infliction,  the  only  rea- 
son why  it  is  just  and  m:pper  to  inflict  it, 
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then  this  conclasion  is  perfectly  correct. 
And  if  our  courts  could  take  perfect  cog- 
nizance of  future  results,  so  aa  to  be  sura 
that  in  any  given  case  this  method  would, 
on  the  whole,  be  productive  of  the  great- 
est  good,  they  ouglU  to  punish  the  inno- 
cent as  much  as  the  guilty.  This  mon- 
strous proposition  is  just  a  fair  result  of 
shutting  out  Uie  idea  of  simple  justice  in 
view  of  desert  as  one  of  the  ends  of  penal 

infliction The  moral  sense 

of  the  hnman  mind  intuitively  demands 
and  regards  justice  as  one  of  the  objects  of 
such  infliction;  a  truth  which  we  think 
every  reflecting  mind  must  acknowledge, 
if  il  be  not  blmded  by  a  system  of  philo- 
sophy founded  solely  in  expediency." — 
p.  187-9. 

We  have  made  a  long  extract ;  bat 
if  we  had  made  it  shorter  we  could  not 
have  done  justice  to  the  autlior*s  pecu- 
liar mode  of  handling  this  great  subject. 
We  cotdd  not  have  shown  with  what 
facility  he  can  darken  a  difficult  ques- 
tion by  words  without  meaning,  and  by 
images  without  application.  We  in- 
tend to  take  this  whole  passage  to 
pieces  and  show  of  what  materials  it  is 
composed. 

la  the  first  place,  what  have  *•  courts 
of  justice"  to  do  with  the  question  in 
controversy?  It  is  not  affirmed  by 
Hume,  nor  by  Godwin,  nor  by  any 
body  else,  that  courts  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  the  question  of  expediency, 
or  with  the  policy  of  the  law.  This  is 
placed  entirely  beyond  their  reach, 
both  by  conscience  and  by  expediency. 
It  is  universally  conceded  that  judges 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
expediency ;  that  they  are  sworn  to 
decide  according  to  the  law  as  it  is. 
It  would  be  a  great  outrage  on  every 
principle  of  expediency  as  well  as  of 
conscience,  for  a  court  of  justice,  from 
its  views  of  policy,  even  if  those  views 
were  perfectly  correct,  to  condemn  the 
innocent  or  to  acquit  the  guilty.  The 
bare  thought  of  such  a  thing  is  sufficient 
to  arouse  a  feeling  of  indignation  ;  and 
hence  the  illustration  of  Mr.  Cheever 
is  well  calculated  to  awaken  such  a 
feeling  in  the  breast  of  the  unreflecting, 
who  do  not  see  its  total  irrelevancy,  and 
blindly  direct  it  against  the  principle  of 
hb  opponents.  This  is  a  great  blun- 
der in  Dr.  Cheever,  but  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly slight  one  when  compared  with 
some  of  those  which  still  remain  to  be 
noticed. 

Let   us    suppose,  then,    that    Dr. 


Cheever  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  if 
expediency  be  the  sole  ground  of  pun- 
ishment, then,  not  courts  of  justice,  but 
the  law-making  power  may,  if  it  is  seen 
to  be  useful,  punish  **  the  innocent  as 
much  as  the  guilty.'*  Such  a  position 
would  not,  at  least,  betray  a  gross  mis- 
conception of  the  point  in  dispute  ;  but 
still  it  would  involve  it  in  no  little  ob- 
scurity. For  what  is  meant  by  "  the 
innocent**  in  such  an  assertion?  If 
they  are  those  who  have  never  trans- 
gressed any  law,  either  hnman  or  divine, 
we  admit  that  it  would  be  monstrous,  on 
every  scheme  of  political  justice,  to 
punish  them.  It  would  be  at  war  with 
the  principle  of  utility  no  less  than  with 
that  of  *^  simple  justice  in  view  of  de- 
sert.** It  is  very  true,  that  if  utility  is 
the  sole  ground  of  punishment,  and  if 
it  were  useful  to  punish  the  innocent, 
and  if  there  were  no  higher  principle 
in  the  universe,  then  it  would  be  right 
to  punish  the  innocent.  But  what  does 
all  this  signify,  when  it  is  admitted 
that  it  can  never  be  useful  to  punish 
the  innocent?  Dr.  Cheever  forgets 
that  human  government  is  a  great  prac- 
tical aflfair,  not  built  up  out  of  abstrac- 
tions, but  out  of  such  materials  as  are 
not  condemned  by  the  moral  law,  and 
admit  of  being  so  adapted  to  the  actual 
nature  and  state  of  things  in  the  world 
as  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  wisdom 
and  goodness  ;  and  that,  in  the  view  of 
the  true  statesman,  it  is  no  objection  to 
political  principles,  that  they  famish  no 
solutiou  of  imaginary  problems  ;  thnt 
they  provide  no  remedies  for  impossi- 
ble cases* 

If  he  refers  to  those  who  have  trans- 
gressed the  mornl  law,  but  not  the  law 
of  the  land,  we  ourselves  contend,  and 
ask  him  to  admit  that  no  law  should  be 
rand^  to  punish  them;  because  moral 
guilt  is  not  the  ground  of  punishment, 
and  it  is  not  expedient  for  men  to  pun- 
ish except  by  means  of  law.  Though 
they  may  have  violated  the  law  of  God, 
yet  if  a  law  were  made  to  punish  them, 
it  would  be  an  ex  post  facto  law,  con- 
demned alike  by  our  constitntion  of 
government  and  every  principle  of  a 
sound  expediency.  If  the  act  is  already 
passed,  whether  it  were  tainted  with 
moral  guilt,  or  were  as  pure  as  the 
moral  law  itself,  it  should  not  be  pun- 
bhed  by  subsequent  legislation.  We 
admit  this  is  a  fair  consequence  of  our 
principles;   and  that,  in^is  resnect, 
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gailt  and  ioDOcence  are  equal  io  the 
eye  of  human  law  and  of  expediency. 
That  is  to  say,  that  neither  should  be 
punished  by  the  law  of  the  land  until 
there  is  a  law  of  the  land  to  punish 
thera,  and  that  all  penal  legislation 
shall  refer  to  the  futiu-e  and  not  to  the^ 
past. 

But  if  he  intends  to  say,  that  if  expe- 
diency be  the  sole  ground  of  human 
punishment,  then,  in  case  the  public 
good  require  it,  a  law  may  be  enacted, 
by  which  an  act,  perfectly  innocent  in 
every  point  of  view,  prior  to  its  enact- 
ment, is  rendered  penal ; — if  this  be  his 
meaning,  we  say,  the  inference  is  freely 
and  fully  acknowledged.  This  princi- 
ple is  sanctioned  by  the  legislation  of 
the  whole  Christian  world.  Penal  of- 
fences are  divided,  in  all  our  elementa- 
ry treatises  on  that  branch  of  law,  into 
two  classes,  namely :  the  mala  in  se^ 
and  the  mala  in  prohibita.  In  no  point 
of  view,  then,  can  this  remarkable  pas- 
sage be  made  to  serve  the  doctor^s  pur- 
pose :  it  is  a  mere  confused  jumble  of 
words  and  ideas,  possessing  a  far  great- 
er capacity  to  general  heat  than  light. 

We  are  utterly  amazed  at  the  asser- 
tion, that  **  if  the  utility  of  punishment 
be  absolutely  the  sole  ground  of  its  in- 
fliction,'* then  we  cannot  escape  the 
absurd  conclusion  of  Godwin,  that 
'*  there  is  no  such  thing  as  destrV^ 
This  is  one  of  Dr.  Cheever's  inferences 
from  our  doctrine,  as  we  have  seen ; 
but  we  should  deem  it  one  of  the  gi-eatest 
calamities  of  life,  were  we  compelled 
to  allow  Dr.  Cheever  to  draw  conclu- 
sions for  us.  Who,  beside  himself, 
would  infer,  that  because  it  is  not  the 
prerogative  of  human  governments  to 
punish  crime  as  crimen  therefore,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  crime  in  the  world  ? 
Who  else  would  infer,  that  because  so- 
ciety punishes  crime,  not  on  account  of 
its  intrinsic  demerit,  but  to  prevent  its 
recurrence,  therefore,  it  never  did,  and 
never  can,  occur  ?  that  because  society 
punishes  crime,  not  because  it  deserves 
punishment,  but  to  protect  itself  against 
the  consequences  of  crime,  leaving  its 
intrinsic  desert  to  God ;  therefore,  all 
desert,  all  guilt,  is  quite  banished  out  of 
the  universe?  Shall  we  believe,  for 
tlie  sake  of  Dr.  Cheever*s  learned  ar- 

fument,  that  if  crime  were  to  cease  to 
e  punished,    it  would  cease*  to    be 
crime  ?  that  guilt  can  neither  be  seen 
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nor  felt,  except  by  mfeans  of  the  pains 
and  penalties  it  is  made  to  bear  ?  It  is 
amazing,  that  any  man  should  under- 
take to  show  that  expediency  is  not  the 
sole  foundation  of  penal  law  ;  and  yet 
argue  from  a  principle  which  inevitably 
plunges  him  into  the  lowest  depths  of 
the  lowest  form  of  expediency  ;  making 
pain  and  suffering  essential  to  the  very 
existence  of  moral  distinctions.  Dr. 
Cheever  should  revise  his  logic. 

We  have  one  more  criticism  to  make 
on  the  passage  under  review.  Dr. 
Cheever  is  quite  sure,  that  **  the  pun- 
ishment of  death  for  murder"  has  jus- 
tice, retributive  justice,  **  simple  jus- 
tice in  view  of  desert,"  is  one  of  the 
ends  of  its  infliction.  We  have  seen 
his  arguments  in  favor  of  this  position  ; 
they  are  wound  up  with  the  assertion, 
that  this  is  truth  which  **>6  very  reflect- 
ing mind  must  acknowledge,  if  it  be  not 
blinded  by  a  system  of  philosophy 
founded  solely  in  expediency."  Now, 
we  presume  that  Dr.  Cheever  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge;  he  has,  in  the  work 
before  us,  made  several  quotations  from 
The  Friend.  If  so,  he  must  be  aware 
that  Coleridge  held  expediency  to  be 
the  sole  ground  of  human  laws.  Dr. 
Cheever  has  quoted  from  the  fourth 
and  fifth  essays  of  The  Friend ;  we 
commend  to  his  notice  the  following 
extract  from  the  third  essay  of  the  same 
volume  :  **  Every  institution  of  govern- 
ment," says  Coleridge,  "needs  no 
other  justification  than  a  proof,  that 
under  the  particular  circumstances  it  is 
EXPEOiENT.  Having,  in  my  former 
numbers,  expressed  myself  (seat  least 
I  am  conscious  I  shall  have  appeared 
to  do  to  many  persons)  with  compara- 
tive slight  of  the  understanding  consi- 
dered as  the  sole  guide  of  human  con- 
duct, and  even  with  something  like  con- 
tempt and  reprobation  of  the  maxims 
of  expediency,  when  represented  as 
the  only  steady  light  of  the  conscience, 
and  the  absolute  foundation  of  all  mo- 
rality ;  I  shall  perhaps  seem  guilty  of 
an  inconsistency,  in  declaring  piyself  a 
zealous  advocate  for  deriving  the  origin 
of  all  government  fit)m  human  pru- 
dence,  and  of  deeming  that  to  be  just 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be  ex- 
pedient." Now,  if  the  assertion  of  Dr. 
Cheever  be  true,  it  follows  that  the 
mind  of  Coleridge  was  **  blinded  by  a 
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system  of  philosophy  founded  solely  id 
expediency  ;"  by  a  system  of  philoso- 
phy which  he  utterly  repudiated. 
Never  was  there  a  more  strenuous  ad- 
vocate of  the  absolute, — in  its  proper 
place, — than  Mr.  Coleridge. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  opposing  the 
doctrine  of  his  adyersaries,  that  expe- 
diency is  the  sole  ground  of  human 
punishment,  Dr.  Cheever  is  careful  to 
represent  snch  writers  as  Hume  and 
Grodwin  as  its  chief  supporters.  He 
seems  determined  not  to  lose  the  pow- 
erful influence  of  the  odium  theologictm. 
Of  the  fact,  that  Coleridge  held  the 
same  doctrine,  and  was  a  zealous  advo- 
cate of  it,  he  says  nothing ;  and  he  is 
equally  silent  with  respect  to  the  fact» 
that  it  has  only  been  maintained  by  the 
great  lights  of  jurispiiidence,  both  in 
England  and  America.  On  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  it  has  been  advocated 
and  upheld  by  Christian  philosophers 
and  profound  statesmen.  It  has  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  wisdom  and 
experience  of  ages ;  it  has  been  em- 
phatically the  doctrine  of  great  think- 
ers ;  and  it  ill-becomes  those  who  op- 
pose it,  to  speak  of  the  shallow  philo- 
sophy of  the  present  day.  It  is  not  to 
be  sneered  out  of  existence,  nor  sud- 
denly demolished  by  snatching  great 
principles  from  their  appropriate 
spheres,  and  wielding  them  as  mere 
cant  phrases. 

Our  authors  have  shown  no  little  so- 
licitude, as  they  certainly  should  have 
done,  to  prove  that  their  views  of  hu- 
man government  do  not  impart  to  it  a 
revengeful,  harsh  and  forbidding  aspect. 
But  a  closer  view  of  this  subject  will, 
we  think,  show  that  they  are  mistaken, 
and  that  their  attempts  in  this  way 
have  been  unsuccessful.  Let  us  con- 
sider, for  example,  the  following  pas- 
sage fi'om  Professor  Lewis : 

"  If  penalty,  then,  has  reference  prima- 
rily, if  not  solely,  to  the  intriusic  demerit 
of  crime;  if  the  principle  pervades  all 
moral  law,  divine  or  human,  ju8l  iu  pro- 
portion as  it  is  a  law — then  we  see  the 
Sropriety  of  that  much  abused  and  misun- 
erstood  term,  retributive  or  vindictive 
justice.  It  is  that  which  the  law,  as  the 
highest  (although  it  may  be  imperfect) 
earthly  representative  of  Divine  authority, 
vindicates,  claims,  or  challenges  to  itself, 
as  its  peculiar  prerogative,  and  thus  ab- 
Btractt  it  from  that  private  exercise,  in 
which  it  would  be  no  longer  vengeance^ 


but  revenge.  It  is  in  this  sense,  that  the 
Deity,  as  the  sole  fountain  of  all  law,  de- 
clared in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures, 
and  repeats  in  the  New — •*  Vengennce  is 
mine."  How  often  do  we  find  this  text 
perverted  to  a  sense  the  very  opposite  of 
that  which  was  intended,— a  sense  which, 
if  carried  oat,  would  svraep  all  law  irom 
the  Universe,  except  that  which  was  ex- 
ercised by  the  diiect,  miruculous,  personal 
act  of  the  Deity,  without  the  inter^'ention, 
in  any  case,  of  any  intermediate  agents. 
Vengeance  belongs  to  God,  says  some 
modem  iheologues,  therefore,  human  laws 
should  not  exercise  it.  So  also  justice, 
which  is  a  word  nearly  synonymous,  is 
claimed  as  his  peculiar  attribute,  and  there- 
fore, too,  must  form  no  ingredient  in  ha- 
roan  legislation." — ^pp.  28,  29. 

In  regard  to  the  terms  vengeance  and 
revenge^  the  author  says,  in  n  note,  that 
"although  these  words  are  from  the 
same  radical,  yet  the  difference  is  so 
striking,  that  it  seems  strange  they 
should  ever  have  been  confounded." 
What  has  become  of  the  learned  au- 
thor's etymology?  He  wonders,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  any  one  should  be 
so  stupid  as  not  to  derive  the  present 
meaning  of  tlie  terms  punishment,  pe- 
nalty, and  so  forth,  from  their  roots ; 
and  he  seems  inclined  to  think,  that  a 
departure  from  the  meaning  thus  deri- 
ved, is  so  gross  an  abuse  of  language,  it 
ought  to  be  made  a  "  statutable  mis- 
demeanor." But  now  the  wonder  is  all 
turned  the  other  way ;  and  although 
the  term  revenge  comes  from  the  same 
radical  with  vengeance^  it  is  passing 
strange  that  it  should  be  thought  to 
have  the  same  meaning !  Wc  do  not 
wonder,  however,  that  the  learned  au- 
thor finds  it  so  much  easier  to  wonder, 
in  the  present  case,  than  to  render  a 
reason,  or  to  preserve  his  consistency ; 
for  no  mortal  man  can  defend  such  a 
cause  without  contradicting  himself. 

It  seems,  then,  that  if  a  private  indi- 
vidual indicts  such  punishment  on  an- 
other as  he  deserves,  it  will  be  revenge; 
but  if  society  inflicts  it,  it  will  be  simply 
vengennce.  Now,  we  are  free  to  con- 
fess, that  this  distinction  is  rather  too 
fine  for  our  optics.  If  we  had  a  mind 
to  deal  in  such  arbitrary  distinctions, 
we  do  not  see  why  we  might  not  just 
as  well  say,  that  if  men  in  their  social 
capacity,  and  law,  punish  criminals  oo 
account  of  their  moral  guilt,  it  is  re- 
venge ;  and*  that  when  Crod  punishes 
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them  therefor,  it  is  simply  TeDgeance* 
For  our  part,  it  seems  to  us,  that  whe- 
ther an  individual,  or  society,  or  the 
Supreme  Being,  punishes  a  man  simply 
because  ho  deserves  it,  and  he  actually 
does  deserve  it,  the  punishment  is 
just ;  it  is  not  vengeance  in  the  one  case 
and  revenge  in  the  other;  and  the  only 
reason  why  men  should  not  undertake 
to  punish  crime  as  such,  is  because 
they  have  not  been  authorized  to  wield 
the  a^vful  power  of  retiibutive  justice ; 
for  the  proper  exercise  of  which  they 
are,  both  in  their  social  and  in  their  in- 
dividual capacity,  wholly  incompetent. 

If  any  ♦♦  modem  theologue"  has  sup- 
posed, that  God  challenges  all  justice 
to  himself,  both  retributive  and  adminis- 
trative, or  public  justice,  leaving  no 
kind  of  justice  to  human  society,  then 
we  admit  that  their  doctrine  does  di- 
rectly and  irresistibly  dissolve  all  human 
government.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
their  interpretation  of  Scripture  should 
even  be  **  carried  out,**  in  order  to 
sweep  all  human  law  from  the  earth ; 
for  it  carries  itself  out.  We  confess, 
however,  that  we  have  met  with  no 
such  modern  theologues;  bat  we  admit 
that  wherever  they  may  be  found,  or 
whoever  they  are,  they  should  be  re- 
buked. But  let  us  see  how  Professor 
Lewis  carries  out  their  views,  and  de- 
molishes them  by  a  rtductio  ad  absur- 
dum: 

"Vengeance  belongs  to  God,  say 
some  modern  theologues,  therefore,  hu- 
man laws  should  not  exercise  it.  So 
also  justice,  which  isf  a  word  nearly  sy- 
oonjrmous,  is  claimed  as  his  peculiar 
attribute  ;  and  therefore  it,  too,  must 
form  no  ingredient  in  human  legisla- 
tion.'* Now,  in  our  view,  there  is  not 
the  least  possible  degree  of  angry  per- 
turbation in  the  bosom  of  God ;  and 
that  the  words  vengeance  and  justice, 
when  applied  to  Him,  are  not  only 
nearly,  but  perfectly  synonymous.  We 
are  sure  that  Professor  Lewis  did  not 
intentionally  mean  to  deny  this  position, 
when  his  argument  was  coined  and 
sent  forth  to  the  world. 

Let  us  look  at  it  again,  for  it  de- 
serves attention.  This  argument  is  in 
the  form  of  a  reductio  ad  absurdum ; 
being  designed  to  expose  the  folly  of 
those  who  deny  vengeance  to  human 
government,  because  God  challenges  it 
to  Himself,  by  showing  that  the  same 


argument  would  deny  justice  to  human 
government.  Now,  what  does  this 
mean  ?  Does  the  learned  author  seri- 
ously intend  to  maintain  the  thesis, 
that  vengeance,  as  contradistinguished 
from  retributive  justice,  belongs  to  hu- 
man government?  Surely,  th'is  cannot 
be  his  intention ;  he  has  merely  com- 
mitted an  inadvertency. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  as  in  all  cha- 
rity we  are  bound  to  suppose,  that  when 
God  says,  **  Vengeance  is  mine,"  Pro- 
fessor Lewis  understands  Him  to  chal- 
lenge nothing  more  than  simple  justice 
to  Himself.  His  argument  will  thea 
stand  thus  :  "  Justice  belongs  to  God, 
say  some  modem  theologues,  there- 
fore, human  laws  should  not  exercise 
it.  So  nho  justice — ."  Tmly,  we  may 
as  well  say  that  justice  belongs  to  God ; 
for  in  saying  this,  we  merely  say  the 
same  thine  over  again;  und  so  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum  whirls  around  in 
a  circle,  and  returns  upon  itself.  It 
ends  in  the  proposition  with  which  it 
begine— «nd  what  is  that  monstrous  pro- 
position ?  What  is  that  frightful  con- 
clusion which  should  drive  us  from  the 
doctrine  from  which  it  is  deduced? 
Why,  this  frightful  conclusion  is  the 
doctrine  itself;  the  very  thing  it  is  in* 
tended  to  overthrow,  namely,  that  re- 
tributive justice  belongs  to  God,  and 
therefore,  "forms  no  ingredient  in  hu- 
man legislation.**  Would  he  say,  that 
he  does  not  ascribe  retributive  justice 
to  God  in  the  last  clause,  but  justice 
in  a  'lawyer  sense, — in  that  sense  in 
whic^  it  sees  to  the  enactment  and  exe- 
cution of  laws  for  the  good  of  society  ; 
and  therefore  he  does  not  go  around  in 
a  circle  ?  If  so,  we  reply,  that  it  is  not 
true  that  justice,  in  any  such  sense,  be- 
longs to  God  alone;  this  is  believed, 
neither  by  Professor  Lewis  nor  by  his 
adversaries.  This  is  evidently  one  of 
the  confused  ideas  in  his  mind,  because 
he  supposes  that  his  argument,  his  re- 
ductio ad  absurdum,  leads  to  the  over- 
throw of  all  social  law;  but,  in  this 
sense,  justice  is  ascribed  to  God,  exclu- 
sively, only  by  imaginary  antagonists. 
If  Professor  Lewis  had  wound  up  this 
argument  with  three  points  of  admira- 
tion instead  of  one,  we  think  they  would 
have  been  admirably  well  placed. 

Thus,  Professor  Lewb  goes  round 
in  a  circle,  being  led  captive  by  the 
ambiguity  of  words,  and  rejoicing  in  his 
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-strength,  demolishes  a  great  doctrine 
by  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdvm^  which 
terminates  in  the  very  doctrine  de- 
molished, leaps  from  thought  to  thought 
with  the  most  delightful  activity  and 
freedom  of  motion,  knocks  down  his 
man  of  straw,  scatters  him  to  the  four 
winds,  claps  his  hands  with  admiration 
over  the  th'mg  he  has  done,  and  carries 
all  odds  over  the  embattled  ranks  of 
the  puny  *♦  modem  theologies/*  We 
should  not  have  dwelt  thus  minutely  on 
a  single  passage,  if  there  had  not  been 
more  such  in  the  essay  from  which  it 
is  taken ;  but  as  it  is,  we  have  deemed 
it  proper  to  give  a  searching  analysis 
of  at  least  one  passage  of  the  kind,  in 
order  to  show  the  importance  and  the 
necessity  of  greater  care,  of  greater 
patience  and  accuracy  of  thought,  when 
such  momentous  questions  are  to  be 
discussed,  or  the  word  of  God  is  to  be 
interpreted* 

For  our  part,  we  have  never  dwelt 
on  those  simple  words,  "  Vengeance  is 
mine,  I  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord,'* 
without  a  feeling  of  solemn  awe. 
They  were  intended  to  restrain  every 
feeling  of  resentment  within  its  proper 
limits  ;  and  lo  every  believing  and  con- 
siderate mind,  they  are  amply  sufficient 
for  that  purpose.  The  moral  govern- 
ment of  God  is  perfect ;  the  moral  guilt, 
the  intrinsic  demerit  of  no  man  will  go 
unpunished,  unless  it  be  right  that  it 
should  be  so.  It  is  sufficient  for  us, 
that  he  to  whom  all  things  are  known, 
and  who  can  weigh  all  things  in  the 
most  exact  balances  of  justice,  will  one 
day  call  all  men  to  account  for  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body.  In  view  of  this 
great  and  solemn  truth,  we  would  not, 
for  worlds,  advocate  the  doctrine  that 
man  has,  in  any  capacity,  the  right  to 
punish  his  fellow  man  for  the  intrinsic 
demerit  of  crime,  or  on  account  of  his 
moral  guilt.  We  do  not  stop  to  con- 
sider your  nice  verbal  criticisms  about 
vengeance  and  reoense  ;  it  is  sufficient 
that  we  see  and  feel  the  great  truth, 
that  God  is  the  judge  of  the  quick  and 
the  dead.  It  is  sufficient,  that  we  are 
authorized  both  by  the  law  of  nature 
and  the  law  of  God,  to  protect  ourselves 
against  private  aggression,  by  self-de- 
fence if  needs  be,  and  against  public 
wrong  by  penal  law ;  we  feel  no  desire 
to  anticipate  the  great  day  when  all 
must  stand  in  trembling  expectation  be- 
fore the  throne  of  God.    If  God  doth 


inflict  retributive  justice,  it  is  right ;  if 
he  doth  not,  it  is  mercifiil.  We  arc 
perfectly  willing  to  leave  the  whole 
moral  government  of  the  universe  in  his 
hands. 

»*  If  you  see  a  wagoner  in  the  streets 
needlessly  beating  his  horse,'*  says  Dr. 
Cheever,  **y<m  will  wish  to  beat  the 
wa goner J*^  This  mav  be  true;  but 
ought  you  to  beat  him  ?  The  question 
is  not  whether  he  deserves  to  be  beaten, 
but  who  should  beat  him,  and  why  he 
should  be  beaten.  Dr.  Cheever  says, 
he  wishes  to  beat  him ;  but  surely  he 
would  not  do  so.  And  if  this  **  deep, 
spontaneous  feeling,  that  the  wagoner 
deserves  punishment,"  is  no  reason 
why  the  doctor  himself  should  punish 
him,  no  more  is  it  why  society  should 
do  so.  In  so  far  as  the  intrinsic  de- 
merit of  the  man  is  concerned,  both 
may  safely  leave  it  to  a  higher  and  a 
holier  tribunal. 

We  condemn  not  the  spontaneous 
feeling,  for  all  good  must  experience  it; 
but  we  cannot  exactly  approve  the  wish 
to  gratify  it.  The  emotion,  the  spon- 
taneous excitation  of  the  moral  sensi- 
bility, is  weH  ;  it  may  burn  to  the  cen- 
tre of  the  soul,  provided  it  do  not  arouse 
and  inflame  (as  it  is,  alas !  too  apt  to 
do)  the  malignant  passions  of  our  na- 
ture. It  may  do  all  this  without  just 
censure  <ir  condemnation ;  but  let  it 
never  be  mentioned  while  we  are  speak- 
ing of  the  rules  of  private  conduct  or 
the  maxims  of  public  justice.  It  is  the 
overflowing  source  of  all  ]3mch-]aw; 
it  has  stained  the  penal  codes  of  past 
ages  with  barbarities  too  shocking  to  be 
mentioned;  and  its  abominable  pollu- 
tions have  not  yet  been  swept  from  the 
laws  of  the  Christian  world.  It  is  a 
fire  to  be  restrained  by  all  the  powers 
within  us  and  above  us,  and  not  in- 
dulged. We  have  witnessed  its  mani- 
festations even  in  our  own  age  and 
country  ;  and  we  have  shuddered  with 
indescribable  horror  at  the  exhibitions 
of  its  terrific  power.  In  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  cities  of  our  Union 
have  we  seen  learned  men,  and  intel- 
ligent men,-— aye,  and  godly  professors 
toenail  congregated  together,  and  burn- 
ing with  the  desire  to  gratify  this  feel- 
ing of  vindictive  wrath.  We  have  seen 
them,  with  clenched  teeth,  and  pale 
lips,  and  flaming  eyes,  seize  their  vic- 
tim, reeking  with  the  blood  of  his  fel- 
low man,  and  drag  him  to  the  stake, 
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and  there  bum  him  to  ashes.  Let  oar 
authors  tell  us  now,  was  this  fire  called 
down  from  heaven  ?  Will  they  derive 
a  lesson  of  political  wisdom  from  such 
a  scene  m  this  ?  from  such  a  manifesta- 
tion of  man^s  indignation  against  crime  ? 
If  not,  let  them  take  heed  how  they 
reason  from  the  same  indignation  in 
their  own  hearts.  If  they  would  not 
reap  the  whirlwind,  let  them  take  heed 
how  they  sow  the  wind. 

The  judge  who  decided  upon  the 
merits  of  the  burning  above  referred  to, 
held  it  to  be  a  case  of  justifiable  homi- 
cide I  Public  opinion,  said  he,  is  the 
source  and  fountain  of  all  human  law ; 
and  the  act  in  question  was  a  clear  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion.  Now,  if 
men  are  to  be  punished  tor  the  intrinsic 
demerit  of  their  conduct,  a  query  might 
be  raised,  whether  the  judge  who  de- 
livered such  an  opinion  should  not  be 
punished  capitally,  as  well  as  the  negro 
who  had  been  so  barbarously  put  to 
death  by  the  mob.  And  yet,  on  the 
principles  of  Dr.  Cheever's  phUosophy, 
the  judge  might  have  given  a  sound 
opinion,  in  releasing  the  murderers  of 
the  black  man.  He  might  have  de- 
livered the  following  learned  opinion : 

''  An  outrageous  murder  has  been  com- 
mitted. This  is  the  greatest  of  all  possible 
crimes.  The  moral  sentiments  of  toe  com- 
munity have  been  outraged ;  the  criminal 
has  been  seized  and  put  to  death  by  the 
prisoners  at  the  bar.  These  facts  are  clearlv  • 
m  evidence.  There  can  be  no  doubt  with 
respect  to  the  principles  of  law  applicable 
to  tbem.  The  great  end  of  the  law  is  the 
administratiou  of''  simple  justice  in  view  of 
desert."  [See  Cheevers  Defence  of  Capital 
Ponishmentp— p.  188.]  This  being  the  end 
of  the  law,  the  question  arises,  has  any 
injustice  been  done  T  It  is  an  established 
principle,  that  the  murderer  deserves  to 
die ;  [see  Cheever's  Defence ;]  and  hence, 
in  putting  him  to  death,  the  prisoners  at 
the  bar  have  done  nothing  more  than  a 
simple  act  of  justice.  Now,  it  would  be 
a  monstrous  thing  to  condemn  them  to  an 
ignominious  death  for  doing  a  simple  act 
of  Justice ;  instead  of  upholding  the  great 
end  of  the  law,  it  would  subvert  it  urom 
its  very  foundation. 

**  [t  may  be  said  that  they  have  taken 
&e  law  into  their  own  hands;  and  for  this 
&ey  should  be  punished.  This  is  plausi- 
ble, but  superficial.  It  springs  from  low 
and  narrow  views  of  expediency.  That 
the  murderer  deserves  to  be  put  to  death, 
is  the  ''law  of  God  written  on  the  heart.*' 
[See  Cheever's  Defence— p.  178.]    This 


is  the  Supeme  law ;  expediency  is  merely 
a  subordinate  rule,  and  should  always  give 
place  to  the  simple  and  awful  dictates  of 
justice.  In  putting  the  mnrderer  to  death, 
therefore,  they  have  acted  in  obedience  to 
the  law  and  voice  of  God;  and  merely 
anticipated  the  sentence  of  the  law  of  the 
knd. 

"  It  has  been  nrged,  by  learned  counsel, 
that  the  good  of  socie^r  requires  all  mob- 
violence  to  be  punished ;  but  this  principle 
can  apply  only  where  injustice  has  been 
done.  If  mobs  trample  under  foot  the 
great  principles  of  justice,  they  ought  to 
be  punished ;  but  not  when  they  do  justice. 
And  besides,  the  punishment  was  deserved 
in  this  case ;  and  when  "  punishment  is 
deserved,  it  cannot  but  be  useful."  [See 
Cheever's  Defence.]  And  even  if  it  were 
not  nseful,  who  would  allow  the  dictates 
of  justice  to  be  sacrificed  to  utility,  or  the 
glory  of  conscience  to  the  low  rule  of  ex- 
pediency? 

"  It  has  been  contended  that  the  court 
is  bound  to  decide  this  case  according  to 
the  law  €u  it  it,  without  reference  to  its 
end;  but  this  is  a  grave  mistake.  Many 
authorities  have  been  produced  to  this 
effect,  and  we  cannot  deny  that  they  are 
ereat  authorities;  but  yet  we  conceive  that 
the  doctrine  is  obsolete.  It  is  now  settled, 
by  a  modem  authority  which  is  not  to  be 
questioned,  that  the  court  is  to  be  guided 
by  the  end  of  the  law.  If  expediency  is 
the  determining  rule  in  the  enactment  of 
laws,  then,  if  the  court  clearly  sees  a  thing 
to  be  expedient,  it  must  act  accordingly. 
[See  Cheever's  Defence — p.  188.]  Hence, 
if  simple  "justice  in  view  of  desert,"  is 
the  ground  and  reason  of  the  law,  then 
courts  of  justice  are  to  be  governed  by 
what  they  clearly  see  to  be  iust.  The 
court,  in  the  present  case,  very  cleariy  sees 
that  the  negro  deserved  to  die,  and  his 
death  was  therefore  just  No  court  of 
justice  will  ever  condemn  a  simple  act  of 
justice.  It  will  obey  the  law  of  God 
written  on  the  heart.  The  world  has  been 
darkened  and  confounded  long  enough  by 
systems  of  expediency.  The  age  of  pure 
reaMU  has  dawned.  Let  the  prisoners  be 
discharged." 

The  learned  opinion  we  have  just 
heard,  clearly  establishes  the  position 
that  Dr.  Cheever  does  not  exactly 
understand  the  relation  between  the 
absolute  and  the  expedient  The  ex- 
pedient should  never  violate  the  abso- 
lute. No  law  of  man  should  ever  con- 
travene the  dictates  of  conscience, 
should  ever  conflict  with  the  law  of  nature 
or  the  law  of  God.  And  when  human 
laws,  founded  in  expediency,  have  been 
enacted,  obedience  to  them  is  binding  on 
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the  conscience;  they  are  clothed  with 
the  sanction  of  the  divine  law.  There  is 
one  distinction,  and  a  most  important  dis- 
tinction,  which  both  of  our  authors  uni- 
formly disregard  ;  and  without  which, 
we  will  venture  to  affirm,  there  can  be 
no  clear  and  comprehensive  views  on 
the  subject  under  consideration.  They 
do  not  distinguish  between  crime  as 
the  pre-requisite  to  punishment,  and  the 
intrinsic  demerit  of  crime  as  the  ground 
and  reason  of  punishment:  between 
crime,  as  that  without  which  the  good 
of  society  does  not  require,  but  forbids, 
the  infliction  of  suffering  and  crime  as 
that  which  in  its  own  nature  deserves 
to  be  punished.  Hence,  they  continu- 
ally argue,  as  if  the  doctrine  of  expedi- 
ency, as  the  sole  foundation  of  human 
laws,betrays  an  indifference  to  crime  and 
moral  distinctions.  They  might  as  well 
condemn  the  common  law  itself,  be- 
cause, in  the  words  of  a  great  judge,  it 
says  to  the  criminal,  *^  you  are  not  put 
to  death  because  you  have  stolen  a 
horse,  but  in  order  that  horses  may  not 
be  stolen.*' 

In  reasoning  about  government,  whe- 
ther parental,  or  civil,  or  divine,  we 
should  be  careful  to  notice  their  differ- 
ences, as  well  as  their  points  of  resem- 
blance. Interminable  confusion  has 
arisen  from  the  neelect  of  this  precau- 
tion. By  passing  from  one  kind  of  go- 
vernment to  another,  as  if  principles 
and  ideas,  which  have  only  names  in^ 
common,  were  really  the  same,  and 
overlooking  important  differences,  rea- 
soners  have  involved  the  subject  of  go- 
vernment, both  human  and  divine,  in 
no  little  perplexity  and  darkness.  Pro- 
fessor Lewis  has  grievously  sinned  in 
this  way ;  he  has  spared  himself  much 
laborious  thought,  and  shut  himself  out 
from  much  impoitant  light  with  re- 
spect to  laws,  by  continually  repeating 
the  assertion,  that  the  '*  fundamental 
ideas  of  law  and  justice  are  every  where 
the  sameJ*^  But  to  explore  this  fhiitful 
source  of  error,  and  trace  out  its  re- 
sults in  the  works  of  learned  authors, 
would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  present 
limits.  Indeed,  it  might  well  occupy  a 
volume. 

We  shall,  by  the  way,  notice  only 
one  or  two  mistakes  into  which  this 
source  of  en'or  has  betrayed  philoso- 
phers, as  well  as  those  who  are  no 
philosophers.  The  chief  end  of  pa- 
rental government  is  reformation  and 


improvement.  Now,  tt^s  idea  has 
been  carried  up  into  the  sphere  of  civU 
government  by  many  reasoners,  who 
have  contended  that  it  is  the  great  end 
of  penal  law  to  reform  the  offender 
This  error  is  usually  followed  and  sup- 
ported by  another,  namely,  the  error 
of  erecting  the  rules  of  private  conduct 
into  maxims  of  public  justice.  They 
often  api^y  these  principles  and  pre- 
cepts— those,  for  example,  which  en- 
join brotherly-love  and  the  forgiveness 
of  injuries,  in  such  a  manner  that,  if 
carried,  they  would  dissolve  all  govern- 
ment,  and  leave  the  weak  and  harmless 
exposed  to  the  tender  mercies  and 
brotherly-love  of  the  strong  and  evil. 
Dymond  is  full  of  this  error ;  it  con- 
stitutes the  great  blemish  of  his  Es- 
says. It  may  be  styled  the  sophistry 
of  benevolent  feeling,  of  which  Dy- 
mond had  sufficient  to  blind  his  excel- 
lent judgment ;  it  is  frequently  adopt- 
ed, however,  and  paraded  about  as  a 
great  evidence  of  superior  humanity, 
by  persons  who  have  but  little  benevo- 
lence, and  still  less  judgment. 

There  is  an  error  precisely  the  op- 
posite of  this.  It  prevailed  anaong  the 
Jews :  many  of  whom  converted  the 
maxims  of  public  law  into  rules  for 
private  conduct.  Thus,  by  pleading  in 
justification  of  their  private  conduct 
the  public  law,  **  an  eye  for  an  eye  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  they  sought  to 
cover  up,  under  the  semblance  of  jus- 
tice, their  own  unhallowed  spirit  of  re- 
sentment. This  may  be  defined  the 
sophistry  of  a  vindictive  temper.  It 
presents  a  striking  analogy  to  the  error 
of  those,  who  would  grasp  the  awful 
power  of  retributive  justice,  and  drag 
it  down  from  the  high  and  holy  sphere 
to  which  it  belongs,  into  the  lower  re- 
gion of  human  polity;  thereby  giving 
to  earthly  rulers,  under  the  notion  of  a 
divine  right,  full  power  and  authority, 
not  only  to  protect  society  against  ag- 
gression and  wrong,  but  also  to  punish 
whatever  they,  in  their  wisdom  or  in 
their  folly,  in  their  goodness  or  in  their 
malice,  may  view  as  moral  guilt. 

We  regret  that  the  zeal  of  our  au- 
thors for  divine  truth  has  not  been  ac- 
cording to  knowledge  ;  because  we  be- 
lieve it  has  led  th^m  to  inflict  a  serious 
injury  upon  that  truth  as  well  as  upon 
the  cause  they  have  undertaken  to 
support.  It  is  no  wonder  that  tlie 
human  mind  should  shrink  from  the 
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eause  of  capital  pnDbhmeDt,  i^hen  it  is 
Iband  to  be  dependent  upon  such  a 
principle  as  that  to  which  our  atten- 
tion has  been  directed.  The  best  way 
tx>  caose  a  truth  to  be  rejected,  is  to 
bind  it  up  with  insnfferable  errors. 
We  regret,  therefore,  that  the  cause  of 
capital  punishnrtent  has  been  defended 
on  a  principle,  which  cannot  fail,  in 
many  cases,  to  call  up  the  sternest 
powers  of  resistance  in  the  human  soul. 
The  law  which  condemns  a  human 
being  to  death,  should  be  perfectly  free 
from  the  least  appearance  of  revenge 
or  vengeance. 

The  majesty  of  human  law  consists 
in  this,  that  it  is  perfectly  passionless  ; 
seeking,  with  a  calm,  stem,  and  inflex- 
ible purpose  the  good  of  all — a  purpose 
which  no  resistance  can  shake,  and 
which  no  pity  can  subdue.  Which  oo 
pity  can  subdue,  because  it  is  pity  it- 
self, enlightened  by  the  universal  intel- 
ligence, and  loving  the  whole  better 
th^n  any  of  its  parts.  It  is  an  awful 
power ;  it  is  the  severity  of  goodness 
itself.  The  passions  of  the  wicked  are 
prone  to  misconceive  it ;  let  not  the 

nioos  of  the  wise  misrepresent  it. 
\  not  retributwe  ;  it  is  purely  Teme- 
dial.  If  it  could  only  be  seen  by  all  the 
world  as  it  is  in  itself— as  it  is  in  its 
own  naked  and  severe  majesty— -strip- 
ped of  all  the  disguises  of  human  pas- 
sion and  infirmity,  and  arrayed  in  the 
beams  of  a  universal  goodness,  we  are 
persuaded  it  would  exercise  a  power 
and  a  control  which  it  has  not  been  ac- 
customed to  exert. 

We  shall  now  take  leave  of  our  au- 
thors.    We  have  no  doubt  that  they 


have  been  •  perfectly  conscientious  in 
their  labors  ;  but,  being  deeply  impres- 
sed with  the  conviction  that  they  had, 
in  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  com- 
mitted a  grave  offence,  by  placing  the 
right  and  duty  of  government  to  pun- 
ish oO  the  wi'ong  ground,  we  have  felt 
called  upon  to  make  a  decided  protest. 
In  so  far  as  that  ground  is  false,  we  have 
endeavored  to  expose  its  fallacy,  as  well 
as  the  fallacy  of  the  assumptions  in 
support  of  it.  We  have  done  this  in  all 
good  faith,  and  with  all  earnestness, 
but  without  impugning  any  man^s  mo- 
tives ;  because  we  had  rather  suffer 
capital  punishment  ourselves,  than  to 
see  the  principle  against  which  we 
have  contended  introduced  into  the  penal 
jurisprudence  of  the  country.  But,  as 
we  have  dwelt  upon  only  one  feature  of 
the  book,  and  that  by  far  the  most  ob- 
noxious one,  so  we  feel  bound  to  say, 
in  conclusion,  that  the  book  is  well 
worthy  of  a  perusal.  Both  of  our 
authors  frequently  write  with  ereat 
force  and  beauty*  Though  they  have 
continued  to  instil  some  deadly  poison 
into  their  philosophy,  yet  we  rejoice 
to  believe  it  contains  much  wholesome 
nutriment.  Let  it  be  read,  therefore, 
especially  by  those  who  have  first  di- 
gested this  our  antidote  to  its  poison, 
and  by  those  who  are  raised  above  its 
influence.  For  though  we  believe  they 
have  committed  a  grievous  offence,  we 
would  by  no  means  punish  them  capi- 
tally, but  only  in  so  far  as  we  have 
deemed  it  expedient,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote their  reformation  and  the  public 
good. 


NO  REMEDY  AND  REMEDY. 


By  D.  p.  Babhydt. 


Evil  collects  in  pools  and  stagnates, 
and  America  is  offended  in  its  nostrils 
by  rank  odors  of  Mormonism,  Aboli- 
tionism, Unnativism,  and  all  varieties 
of  social  and  political  isms, 

Mark  a  scene.  These  Mormons — 
shoot,  hang,  no  quarter !  drive,  drive, — 
over  snow-fields  and  ice-fields,  over 
prairies  and  through  forests — away 
with  them!  covered  or  naked,  warm 


from  soft  beds  and  bright  firesides,  bare- 
footed or  shodden.  What  though  the 
blood,  fresh,  warm  blood  is  fast  lapped 
by  absorbent  snows,  and  freezes  in 
thick  clots  on  hard  ice,  as  it  spirts  and 
falls  from  the  lacerated  and  swollen 
limbs  and  feet  of  tender  women  and 
children t — drive  them  out! — away, 
over  rivers  bridged  with  ice,  over  prai- 
ries, now  a  snow  desert,  waste  and 
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wild,  drear  and  chill ! — Away  widi 
Ihem  forth  from  our  communities,  for 
they  are  given  to  all  evil,  in  thousands, 
in  great  strength  given  to  all  evil. 
Crimes  have  been  committed  among 
us ;  they  are  the  evil-doers.  We 
know  it,  because — they  have  a  new 
religion  and  worship  to  a  strange  doc- 
trine, and  believe  in  things  strange  to 
us,  that  are  not  ours,  nor  our  belief, 
and  cannot  be  true;  and  all  believing' 
therein  must  b&  wicked. 

Drive  again ! — but  hold,  here  are 
sick — bring  them  forth,  lay  them  ten- 
derly on  their  beds  here  on  the  earth, 
while  the  warmth  of  thehr  burning 
houses  dries  up  the  deadly  night' dews 
standing  on  their  clammy  faces.  Bring 
them  forth,  but  treat  ^em  tenderly, 
the  poor  sick. 

Another  evil.  Shall  these,  but  yes- 
terday, strangers  to  our  soil,  united  by 
the  strong  bond  of  their  religion — 
which  is  not  our  religion — shall  these 
aliens  and  citizens  of  a  day,  take  root, 
and  grow  and  thrive  and  become  strong, 
and  take  much  power  into  their  hands, 
and  enjoy  what  we  enjoy,  not  being  of 
us,  not  native  with  us,  nor  of  our 
creed  ? 

Equality  of  freedom  and  rights  to 
all!  Liberality!  an  asylum  for  the 
oppressed  of  all  nations — open  to  all,  to 
come  and  taste  herein  of  the  sweets  of 
liberty!  Men,  freedom-loving,  free- 
dom-worthy souls,  like  ourselves !  No ! 
not  worthy  as  we,  the  chosen,  the 
smiled-upon  by  liberty,  the  from  birth 
sons  of  frefidom.  These  rights-polit- 
ical are  ours  exclusively,  the  heritage 
of  we,  the  native-born. 

Away!  ring  the  bells?  bum  the 
churches !  music  and  bonfires !  rejoi- 
cings over  the  destruction  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  worshippers  by  an  evil  po- 
litico-religious creed.  A  great  city,  an 
orderly  city  must  not  harbor  such  an 
evil.  The  laws  will  not  cure  it — down 
with  it,  fellow-citizens !— wash  it  out 
in  the  blood  of  the  false-worshippers, 
freedom-grasping  aliens — smother  it  in 
their  ashes ! 

Again — what  is  this  ?  A  press !  a 
seditious  press  vomiting  forth  volumes 
of  opinion — of  free-  state  opinion  against 
slave-state  opinion.  We  shall  be 
brought  to  discord,  disunion,  destruc- 
tion. 

This  must  not  be.    It  will  not  take 


itself  off,  away  from  ns-^this  press,  tiu« 
publisher,  this  disseminator  of  evil,  of 
ruinous  doctrines.  It  professes  to  be 
strong  in  its  sense  of  its  own  right — ia 
fierce  in  opposition — bold  in  promulga- 
tion. Fool-hardy  press !  the  laws  me- 
nace it  not,  and  we  must  destroy  it. 

He,  the  master  spirit,  the  arch  de- 
mon— down  with  him  I  Ah,  ha !  his 
blood  cleanses  our  soil  of  the  stain  of 
his  pernicious,  his  seditious  doctrines. 

In  truth  he  was  a  fool,  that  Lovejoy ; 
but  wherefore  kill  a  fool  ?  The  laws 
menaced  him  not.  No,  those  laws 
would  not  trammel  opinion,  and  do 
permit  free  discussion  on  all  points  of 
political  and  religious  policy  and  opin- 
ion. And  wise  laws  they  are  for  so 
doing ;  and  they  were  framed  by  wise 
spirits  and  good — such  as  times  and 
times  again  rise  up  out  of  the  depths 
of  the  eternal. 

Reprobate,  and  let  every  good  man, 
as  every  wise  man  will,  set  his  face 
firmly,  and  let  his  tongue  speak  reason- 
ably on  all  proper  occasions,  that  so  it 
may  be  disseminated  among  his  fellow 
men,  against  all  attempts  by  violence  to 
put  down  what  many,  or  the  majority, 
may  consider  a  growing  evil  in  a  com- 
munity. If  it  be  said,  that  thing  is 
fast  gaining  strength,  multitudes  are 
joining  themselves  to  it,  soon  or  late  it 
will  be  the  strongest,  and  then  all  our 
present  good  will  be  swallowed  up 
therein ;  our  present  institutions  will  be 
overturned  if  we  do  not  put  this  thing 
down  by  force,  for  the  laws  will  not 
yet  take  it  in  hand. 

Do  not  so.  You  have  laws  for  your 
protection,  made  sufficient  by  the  good 
sense  and  judgment  of  men,  men  pre- 
ceding you,  and  men  contemporaneous. 
When  these  fanatics  of  religious  belief, 
or  these  monomaniacs  of  political  or 
social  regeneration  shall  have  over- 
stepped the  limits  of  the  laws,  let  jiis- 
tice  be  dealt  out  unto  them,  and  punish- 
ment wrought  upon  their  delinquent 
heads. 

But  again  it  is  said,  they  will  get  the 
ascendancy  and  will  remodel  the  law, 
and  if  they  choose  they  may  exceed 
the  law  and  defy  all  law ;  they  will 
pull  down  all,  and  then  we  will  be  in 
chaos,  or  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  evil 
governance. 

Know  ye  first  that  ye  are  right,  and 
these  are  wrong?      Yes,  what  they 
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would  subvert  are  based  upon  fixed 
principles  which  eannot  be  questioned 
as  fhcts.  Well  then,  fear  not.  Let 
them  on,  in  (}od's  name  let  them  on. 
Let  all  others  on,  and  let  all  discuss 
and  each  bruit  its  own.  Let  all  the 
elements  war  and  clash,  and  rage  and 
storm.  Out  of  the  depths  of  all  this 
commotion,  and  out  of  this  chaos  will 
arise  good.  Truth  will  be  developed  ; 
for  is  not  justice  eternal,  and  is  it  not 
lying  there  under  all,  and  will  it  not 
rise  and  put  forth  its  strength  when 
these  elements  shall  have  frothed  and 
worked  ?  Leave  the  bung  out  of  the 
new  wine  cask,  it  after  becomes  clear, 
fine. 

Sense,  common  sense,  good  sense,  is 
it  not  alive  in  mankind,  and  will  it  not 
vindicate  the  right  and  conquer  what 
you  dread  ?  It  will  be  the  agent  with 
which  justice,  yes  justice,  eternal  and 
powerful,  will  work.  Then  all  settles 
upon  justice,  all  rests  upon  the  eternal 
truth,  and  what  we  only  want  is  faith, 
yes,  faith  in  the  eternal  existence,  the 
ever  veady  to  act  presence  of  justice. 

But  must  we  then  sit  idle,  and  con- 
sider all  as  but  opinion  whilst  the  evil 
progresses  ? 

Yes  ;  sit  idle,  idle  with  your  hands, 
idle  from  cutting  each  others  throats, 
and  consider  opinion,  and  discuss  opin- 
ion, and  wiekl  the  weapon  of  sense, 
commhn  sense ;  but  at  the  bottom  of  aU 
have  faith,  faith.  Faith  in  justice, 
faith  in  its  acting,  faith  in  truth. 

One  thing  it  is  for  Frenchmen,  for 
Englishmen  to  achieve  their  rights. 
Ours  is  another  thing.  Justice  the  eter- 
nal, the  strong,  the  ever  good,  has  for 
us  already  achieved  the  first  step,  U 
premier pa^,  ce  qui  conte.  Already  are 
our  institutions  formed  on  the  basis  of 
sense.  Right.  This  has  already  the 
dominion, — this  right,  this  good,  and  this 
people  are  its  subjects.  What  though 
the  evil  here  and  there  in  filth  stag- 
nates and  is  foeted,  and  in  rank  odors 
diseases  ?  The  clouds  gather,  the 
drenching  comes  on  in  pure  clear  water, 
clear  as  truth — Good  b  cleanly  wash- 
ing away  evil,  wrong,  mistakes,  preju- 
dice. 


We  will  not  do  so  good  a  thing,  so 
pure ;  our  muddy  nature  3rield8  no  clear 
spring  of  truth,  goodness — we  are  not 
man- loving. 

No,  not  as  God  loves,  but  more  man- 
loving  than  those  Frenchmen,  those 
Englishmen.  We  have  gained  the 
first  step.  Justice  has  dominion,  and 
if  we  have  faith  we  shall  be  man-loving 
and  God-loving  more  and  more. 

Faith  in  what  ?  Faith  in  good  over 
evil,  in  right  over  wrong.  In  the  eter- 
nal life  and  unslumbering  power  of 
justice.  These  souls,  replete  with  the 
sense  which  wrought  this  first  step  of 
ours, — they  falter  not,  they  will  never 
succumb  to  the  dominion  of  wrong,  and 
they  die  not,  but  live  on  in  bright  souls  of 
those  who  inherit  their  wisdom.  There 
are  many  of  these  bright  souls  among 
us,  and  having  done  so  much  can  do 
more. 

And  this  is  not  strictly  the  first  step 
of  all,  for  many  steps  had  been  worked 
out,  some  silently,  some  noisily,  from 
time  and  through  time  long  gone  and 
now  in  oblivion.  This  is  rather  the 
first  round  visible  to  dimmed  vision  of 
unconquering  despairers  in  the  ladder 
of  works,  whose  Imse  rests  far,  far  back, 
all  enveloped  in  the  mists  of  eternity, 
on  the  outstretched  hand  of  the  naked 
Adam  just  awaking  to  conscious  life  in 
a  paradisean  bower. 

Looking  back  upon  all  this  to  which 
we  here  have  already  attained,  or  which 
has  been  achieved  for  us  in  this  step 
and  its  concomitants,  this  well-spring 
from  which  flow  forth  in  thousand  little 
clear  streams  so  many  advantages,  all 
so  many  goods,  so  many  triumphant 
fighters  of  evil — can  we  look  upon  all 
these  and  not  feel  sure  of  more  to  come  ? 
Here  in  their  works  is  evidence  abun- 
dant of  what  strong  and  good  spirits 
have  lived  to  do  great  things  for  other 
men,  and  what  like  spirits  do  live  and 
will  live  on  to  do  more  of  the  like. 
Justice  can  use  them  yet  again  and 
again  for  eternal  purposes,  for  justice 
has  dominion. 
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GLUCK  IN  PARIS. 


T&ANSLATED  FSOM  THS  OEBMAN. 


On  a  beautiful  evening  in  the  autumn 
of  the  year  1779,  two  young  officers 
might  have  been  seen  standing  in  the 
Rat^L  Honoriy  engaged  in  animated 
conversation.  In  the  midst  of  this,  one 
of  them  started  back ;  and  the  next  in- 
stant their  swords  flew  from  their 
sheaths,  and  crossed  each  other,  flash- 
ing in  the  light  of  a  lantern. 

*»  Mortdema  vie!"  was  the  exclam- 
ation of  a  third  person,  and  his  weapon 
struck  the  swords  of  the  combatants  to 
the  pavement.  "  A  duel  in  the  streets 
— and  without  any  seconds  !  Put  up 
your  swords,  gentlemen,  till  to-morrow ; 
then  I  will  be  your  second.  JVIy  name 
is  St.  Val,  captain  of  the  regiment  of 
Hussars." 

"  St.  Val !"  repeated  both  the  young 
men ;  and  St.  Val,  recognizing  them, 
cried  laughing,  **  How — Arnault !  IMon- 
tespan  !  Orestes  and  Py lades  fighting ! 
By  Jupiter — that  is  a  wonder.  Wlmt 
could  you  be  quarreling  about  ? 

"  Oh,"  replied  young  Arnault,  "  My 
friend  and  I  were  only  arranging  a  little 
diflference  concerning  our  opinion  of  the 
two  composers  of  the  opera  Iphigenia 
at  Tauris,  My  friend  votes  for  the 
chevalier  Gluck;  I  for  the  admirable 
Piccini."  So  saying,  the  two  young 
men  were  about  again  to  commence  the 
combat. 

"  Away  with  your  swords !"  exclaim- 
ed St.  Val,  interfering  again  between 
them,  and  adding,  **  Is  that  the  only 
reason  for  your  duel  ?" 

"Does  it  seem  too  little  to  you?" 
asked  M.  de  Montespan. 

"  Not  at  all,"  returned  the  peace- 
maker. *«  I  know  that  at  present  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris  are  divided  into 
Qluckists  and  Piccinists!  But,  M.  de 
Arnault,  if  you  will  quarrel  with  the 
Gluckists,  begin  with  your  own  uncle, 
and  your  idol  Jean  Jacques  !  Follow 
my  advice,  gentlemen,  put  up  your 
swords  and  come  with  me  to  the  Palais 
Royal,  to  the  Ca/e  du  Feu,  where  you 
can  cool  your  blood  with  orange  ices. 
It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  tried  to  pre- 
vent a  duel,  but  this  time  it  is  no  folly 
to  do  so." 


The  ardour  for  fighting  had  abated 
in  the  breasts  of  the  voung  men  while 
the  captain  spoke.  They  shook  hands, 
put  up  their  swords,  and  followed  St. 
Val. 

The  brilliantly  illuminated  saloons  of 
the  Caje  du  Feu  were  at  that  time  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  fashionable 
beaux  esprits  of  Paris.  Every  evening 
they  met  there,  and  besides,  a  number 
of  young  gentlemen  of  the  higher  cLiss- 
es,  with  many  friends  and  protectors  of 
the  arts,  and  artists  who  came  to  Paris 
to  admire  and  be  admired.  Our  friends 
therefore  found  a  very  numerous 
assemblage,  including  nearly  all  the 
celebrities  of  which  Paris  could  boast. 
The  company  was  disposed  around 
several  tables  in  the  rooms ;  Every- 
where there  was  vehement  talking, 
arguing  and  disputing;  the  confusion 
was  great,  and  the  watchword  ever 
''Oluck''  and  ''Piccini/'  Although 
our  friends  were  used  to  the  noisy  con- 
versation of  the  Parisian  Caf6  Saloons, 
they  now  anxiously  sought  a  quiet  place. 
One  of  the  waiters  was  stopped  and 
questioned,  and  soon  the  three  young 
men  were  seated  in  a  comfortable  side 
room. 

Only  three  persons  occupied  this 
room  with  them.  One,  an  elderly  man, 
was  seated  opposite  the  entrance,  at  a 
small  table,  in  the  shadow  of  a  pillar. 
His  features  were  in  shadow;  he  re- 
clined comfortably  in  an  arm-chair, 
beating  time  with  the  fingers  of  his 
right  hand  on  the  table  ;  his  head  lean- 
ing back,  his  eyes  lifted  towards  the 
ceiling,  without  taking,  as  it  appeared, 
any  notice  of  what  was  going  on.  Near 
to  the  opposite  door,  at  the  table  by 
which  our  friends  were  placed,  were 
the  two  other  gentlemen.  The  younger 
one  seemed  about  twenty,  a  handsome 
sprightly  looking  Frenchman,  not  tall 
but  elegantly  shaped;  his  dark  blue 
eyes,  shaded  by  black  brows,  threw 
free  and  careless  glances  around  him; 
his  profile  was  marked  and  fine ;  his 
mouth  and  chin  might  have  been  models 
for  the  sculptor ;  his  complexion  was 
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of  that  beautiful  l)rown  so  much  admi- 
red among  the  Provencals ;  his  voice 
was  agreeable,  his  motions  easy  and 
lively;  his  dress  not  rich,  but  per- 
fectly neat.  The  most  singular  con- 
trast to  this  fascinating  stranger  was 
offered  by  the  figure  of  his  neighbor. 
He  looked  not  older  than  thirty,  and 
was  very  much  like  the  description 
which  Diderot  gave  of  Kameau^s 
nephew,  except  that  he  was  not  as  tall 
and  slender.  In  all  his  movements 
there  was  someftiing  sinister,  and  his 
features  expressed  discontent  and 
maTignity.  His  head  was  covered  with 
a  wig  of  a  faded  brown  color.  His  pro- 
nunciation of  French  was  bad,  and 
showed  that  he  was  a  Saxon. 

**  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  the  young 
gentleman  in  a  courteous  and  gentle  tone, 
"  Excuse  me,  for  troubling  you  wjth  so 
many  questions ;  but  you  are  a  German, 
and  it  hiust  be  of  importance  to  you 
^at  w^  French  should  appreciate  your 
noble  countryman, — him,  who  shows  ^ 
us  new  roads  to  the  temple  of  fame,  to  I 
immortality  in  the  heavenly  art !  .  You 
are  yourself  a  musician — a  composer ' 
— you  feel  what  we  owe  to  that  jglori- 
ous  master.  Speak — tell  me  what  you 
know  of  him.  Think  you  he  would 
condescend  to  give  friendly  advice  to  a 
youth  whose  whole  soul  longs  foE.  im- 
provement?" 

The  other  passed  his  hand  a  moment 
over  his-fiEce,  squinted  from  one  sidp  at  A 
the  enthusiastic  speaker,  dbtorted  his 
mouth  tj  aOamanti|Ji)le' smile,  antian- 
8  werelT  maliciously,  **  You  want  me  to 
tell  you  something  of  M.  Gluck  ? — in- 
deed, I  will  do  so  with  'lOleasure  ; 
although  I  cannot  comprehend  how  a  na- 
tion of  such  elegant  and  refined  taste  as 
the  French,  can  see  any  thing  superior 
in  that  man. " 

•*  How,  sir  ?  you  speak  of  the  author 
of  Armide,  of  Iphigenia,  of  Orpheus?" 

**  Of  the  same.  To  say  truth,  we 
think  not  much  of  him  in  Germany,  as 
we  know  that  he  understands  nothing 
of  true  art, — I  mean  by  that,  the  high- 
er knowledge  of  it.  The  learned  M. 
Forkel  at  Gottingen,  and  several  other 
scientific  men,  have  proved  it." 

The  handsome  youth  looked  a 
moment  in  surprise  at  the  speaker,  and 
replied  in  a  modest  tone,  "I  myself 
know  not  enough  of  the  rules  of  sit,  to 
judge  if  this  severe  reproach  which  the 
countrymen  of  the  Chevalier  Gluck 


cast  upon  him,  be  well  founded. — 
*♦  But,"  he  continued,  with  increasing 
animation,  "lam  convinced  that  Gluck 
has  a  noble  and  powerful  mind.  All  I 
have  heai^  of  his  works  elevates  my 
feelings.  No  common  or  vulgar  thought 
could  take  possession  of  me  while  I 
listen  to  his  music ;  and  if  I  feel  some- 
times cast  down  and  subdued  by  the 
troubles  of  life,  all  sorrow  disappears 
in  the  sublime  pleasure  with  which  his 
creations  fill  my  soul." 

"  And  believe  you.  Sir  German," 
said  the  young  Arnault,  "  believe  you 
that  the  celebrated  Piccini  ^^uld  con- 
descend to  compete  vnth  one  whom  he 
thought  unworthy  his  rivahy  ?" 

The  German  seemed  enabarrassed 
by  this  question,  and  answered  in  short, 
broken  sentences — **  Oh  no  !  how  could 
I  dare  believe  such  a  thing !  I  respect 
M.  Gluck  very  highly,  alSiough  I  can- 
not boast  of  his  kindness  to  me.  But 
that  is  not  saying  he  has  such  high  su- 
periority. Oh,  we  have  other  men,  as 
the  learned  M.  Forkel  has  shown — 
and  certainly  M.  Gluck  in  a  style  of 
sacred  music — " 

*•  But,  ma  foi  ."*  interrupted  the 
handsome  youth,  earnestly;  "we  are 
not  talking  of  sacred  music,  but  oi  a 
grand  opera  style.  Do  your  German 
critics  pretend  that  Gluck's  Armida 
should  sing  a  convent  hymn,  or  that  his 
wild  Taurier  may  be  introduced  in 
sacred  choirs  ?" 

'  "Nay,"  returned  the  cross-eyed 
^axon,  **as  the  learned  Forkel  has 
proved,  Gluck  understands  nothing 
about  singing." 

"  Nothing  about  singing !"  exclaimed 
all  present,  except  the  gentleman  in 
the  comer. 

"Exactly,"  continued  the  squinter; 
"  Chevalier  Gluck  understands  nothing 
about  singing.  He  is  not  able  to  lead 
a  melody  in  the  prescribed  rules.  His 
singing  is  nothing  but  an  exaggerated 
declamation." 

The  young  man  sprang  firom  his 
seat ;  his  face  flushed  with  indignation. 
"  Sir !"  he  cried,  "  you  are  not  wor- 
thy to  be  a  German,  if  you  think  as 
you  speak,  about  your  great  country- 
man. That  Gluck  is  a  great  artist, 
every  one  knows  in  iPar'is ;  the  dispute 
only  is,  which  is  superior,  he  or  Piccini. 
We  all  know,  also,  that  Gluck,  if  hfi 
departs  from  ordinary  rules,  gives  the 
true  expression  of  human  feeling  and 
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passion ;  and  thnt  is  the  only  true  aim 
for  the  composer  of  an  opera.  The 
church — the  concert,  is  quite  a  different 
thing ;  if  Gluck  is  able  to  reach  this — 
if  he  wishes  it — neither  you,  nor  I,  nor 
the  public,  can  tell.  But  this  I  know, 
that  all  disputes  would  cease,  could  we 
understand  Gluck*s  object,  which  he 
follows  with  all  the  strength  and  energy 
that  always  accompany  true  genius.** 

"  What  is  your  name,  young  man  ?'* 
suddenly  asked  a  clear,  musical  voice. 
All  looked  around ;  the  man  who  had 
been  sitting  in  the  corner  was  standing 
between  them,  the  light  of  the  lamps 
shining  full  on  his  face. 

**M.  Gluck!**  was  the  general  ex- 
clamation. 

*»  The  same,**  said  Gluck,  smiling ; 
and  repeated  his  question  to  the  young 
man,  who  bowed,  trembling  with  joy, 
to  the  great  master,  and  answered : 

**  My  name  is  £tienne  Mehnl,  and 
I  am  a  musician.** 

**  That  I  perceive,**  replied  Gluck. 
**  Come  to  see  me ;  here  is  my  ad- 
dress.** After  handing  it  to  him,  he 
turned  round  to  the  squinter,  who  grew 
pale  and  red  by  turns,  not  daring  to 
raise  his  eyes.  Gluck  enjoyed  his  em- 
barrassment for  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  said,  contemptuously : 

"  My  dear  M.  Hegrin,  I  am  truly 
glad  to  meet  you  so  unexpectedly  in 
Paris — to  repeat  to  you,  that  you  are  a 
pitiful  miscreant.  So,  sir,  I  under- b 
stand  nothing  of  singing  and  music; 
and  yet  you  followed  me  in  Vienna; 
took  lessons  from  me,  had  your  works 
corrected  by  me,  and  accepted  without 
any  reluctance  what  I  offered  you  out 
of  my  pocket,  and  what  I  induced  my 
friends  to  give  you.  To  be  sure,  your 
vanity  was  mortified  when  I  said,  can- 
didly. *  You  can  compass  only  the  dead 
form,  but  not  the  soul  of  music ;  you 
want  to  force  what  is  not  to  be  forced, 
not  for  the  love  of  art  but  for  the  sake 
of  gain ;  and  would  do  better  as  an 
honest  tailor  or  shoemaker,  than  a  bad 
musician.*  This  yon  could  not  for- 
give; and  you  betrayed  me  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  to  your  Caiphas  in 
Gottingen !  I  forgive  you,  man  ;  I  pity 
you  ;  go  in  peace,  and  try  to  reform, 
if  you  can.  God  bless  you,  gentle- 
men!** Saying  th'is,  Gluck  left  the 
room,  bowing  once  more  to  young 
Mehul. 


In  the  apartments  of  the  young  and 
beautiful  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  a 
lively  scene  was  passing.  The  Count 
d*Artois,  the  favorite  of  the  Parisian 
ladies,  had  just  raturned  from  his  sport- 
ing-palace in  the  country,  and  came 
with  his  brother,  the  Count  de  Pro- 
vence, to  present  his  respects  to  his 
charming  sister-in-law. 

The  queen  received  the  sprightly 
youth  very  graciously.  The  count  in- 
quired, playfully,  *♦  What  is  the  news 
of  Paris  ?  how  many  balls  had  you 
during  my  absence  ?  how  many  court- 
intrigues  have  been  commenced  and 
finished  ?  who  played  the  accoucheur 
to  the  Count  de  Provence,  at  the  birth 
of  any  new  piece  of  wit  ?  what  is  the 
latest  spectacle  ?  and  what  are  the  Pa- 
risians quarrelling  about  ?** 

*'  Many  questions  at  once,'*  replied 
Marie  Antoinette  ;  •»  but  I  answer  only 
the  last — because  it  is  an  interesting 
subject  to  us  all.  The  newest  specta- 
cle is  the  rivalry  between  Gluck  and 
Piccini.  Both  have  composed  a  work 
on  the  same  subject ;  and  their  respec- 
tive merits  are  to  be  decided  in  the 
representation.'* 

**  Lam  for  Gluck  !'*  exclaimed  Count 
d*Artois.  **  He  is  a  great  man,  this 
countryman  of  yours,  madam  !  He 
hunted  with  me,  and  made  five  capital 
shots,  one  after  the  other.  The  Italian 
does  not  know  how  to  manage  a  gun.*' 

*♦  With  all  that,**  said  the  Count  de 
Provence,  **  I  prefer  the  music  of  the 
Italian  to  thatof  tl\^e  Qerm'an,  by  which 
one  can  neither  dance  nor  sing,  as  No- 
verre  remarked  the  other  day,  very 
justly.'* 

**  Oh,  Noverre  has  been  obliged  to 
dance,**  interrupted  the  queen;  and 
related,  in  the  most  lively  manner,  how 
the  Chevalier  Noverre  came  one  morn- 
ing early  to  the  Chevalier  Gluck,  and 
declared  to  him  that  his  music  was 
good  for  nothing,  and  that  no  opera- 
dancer  would  be  able  to  dance  to  his 
Dance  of  the  Scythians ;  and  how  Gluck 
took  hold  of  the  little  man.  and  danced 
and  jumped  with  him  through  the 
whole  house,  singing  all  the  time  the 
Dance  of  the  Scythians.  At  last  he 
asked — •  Well,  sir,  do  you  now  think  it 
possible  to  dance  to  my  music  ?*  And 
Noverre  answered,  groaning  and  ex- 
hausted :  •  Oh  yes,  sir ;  the  corps  de 
ballet  shall  dance  to  it  !*  ** 

All  laughed,  and  were  of  opinion  that 
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such  a  man  was  just  the  right  one  to 
mannge  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the 
opera,  who  were  getting  every  day 
more  presumptuous  and  arrogant. 

A  page  announced  Chevalier  Gluck, 
who  came  to  give  the  music  lesson  to 
her  majesty.  "  We  were  speaking  of 
you,"  said  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to 
the  great  artist,  as  he  made  his  appear- 
ance,— "  The  queen  praised  you  as  a 
good  dancing-master." 

**  And  my  brother  praised  you  as  a 
good  sportsman,"  said  the  Count  de 
Provence. 

*'0h,  let  him  alone,"  said  the  queen, 
"and  do  not  put  him  out  of  humor 
with  your  talking;  he  is  like  enough, 
without  that,  to  lose  his  patience  with 
me." 

"  Because  thou  playest,  as  queen,  not 
half  as  well  as  in  former  times,  as 
arch -duchess,"  replied  Gluck,  very 
gravely,  in  German. 

••  Nay,  Christophl,"  said  the  queen, 
in  the  same  language,  *^  thy  ears  shall 
have  a  treat  to  day.  Silence,  gentlemen 
and  ladies,"  added  she,  in  French ;  and 
went  to  the  piano  to  Of>en  it.  But 
with  all  the  turning  of  the  key  she 
could  not  succeed,  and  called,  at  last. 
Impatiently  to  Gluck  to  help  her. — 
Gluck  tried  his  best  in  vain ;  the  piano 
remained  last. 

**  This  is  provoking,"  said  the  queen. 
And  Uluck  exclaimed,  ''What  fool 
made  that  lock  ?" 

♦*Hu8h,  chevalier,"  whispered  the 
Count  de  Provence,  "the  lock  was 
made  by  the  king.  It  is  one  of  a  new 
fashion." 

"  The  deuce  take  the  new  fashion," 
was  Gluck's  muttered  reply. 

Artois  had  left  the  room,  and  return- 
ed accompanied  by  the  king  himself. 

Louis  XVI.  in  a  short  jacket,  his 
head  covered  with  a  cap  of  leather, 
heated,  with  soiled  face  and  hands,  a 
bunch  of  keys  and  pick-locks  hanging 
to  his  belt,  looked  indeed  more  like  an 
honest  blacksmith  than  a  king  of  France. 
He  made  himself  busy  at  the  piano, 
tried  the  lock  with  the  serious  air  of  a 
connoisseur,  with  one  key  after  the 
other,  till  at  last  he  found  the  right  one. 
The  lock  yielded,  and  with  the  triumph 
of  a  victor  who  has  gained  a  battle,  he 
said  to  the  queen,  "  See,  it  is  open ! 
Now,  madam,  you  can  play." 

But  the  hour  fixed  for  the  lesson  was 
gone  by.  The  queen  felt  no  longer  dis- 


posed to  play ;  and  Gluck  was  waiting 
for  permission  to  withdraw,  when  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  asked  him  to  play 
somethingfromlphigenia.  Theold  mas- 
ter, who  admired  the  lovely  sister  of  the 
king  as  devotedly  as  if  he  had  been  less 
than  sixty- five  years  of  age,  seated  him- 
self at  the  instrument,  and  played  the 
scene  of  Orestes'  madness. 

All  listened  with  attentbn— Louis 
XVI.  particularly ;  and  when  the  piece 
was  finished,  he  approached  Gluck,  and 
said,  with  downcast  eyes,  "  Excellent 
— chevalier,  excellent—- 1  am  moved, 
rejoiced — and  I  will  have  your  opera 
represented  with  care — with  splendor 
— exactly  as  you  wish.  I  hope  the  re- 
sult will  be  to  your  advantage." 

The  Chevalier  Noverre,  intendant  of 
the  royal  theatres,  and  Signor  Piccini, 
were  just  then  announced  and  admitted. 
Noverre  seemed  surprised  to  see  Gluck, 
and  somewhat  embarrassed  at  his  pre- 
sence, but  his  vanity  sufifered  him  not 
long  to  appear  so.  Piccini  was  polite 
and  easy  in  his  manner,  and  greeted 
his  rival  with  dignity  and  kindness,  to 
which  Gluck  responded. 

"What  news,  gentlemen?"  asked 
the  queen.  Noverre  said,  solemnly, 
"  Your  majesty  condescended  to  per- 
mit Signor  Piccini  to  play  the  newest 
parts  of  his  opera  of  Iphigenia — " 

"  Certainly,"  interrupted  the  queen  ; 
and  then  turning  to  Piccini  she  said 
graciously,  "  What  choice  have  you 
made,  signor  ?" 

Piccini  bowed,  and  answered,  "  The 
Chevalier  •Noverre  wishes  that  your 
majesty  may  allow  me  to  play  the  Dance 
of  the  Scythians,  number  one." 

Count  d*  Artois  burst  into  a  loud 
laugh.  The  other  high  personages, 
except  the  king,  who  appeared  em- 
barassed,  could  hardly  refrain  from 
joining  in  his  mirth. 

"  I  wiU  hear  it  with  pleasure,"  said 
the  queen. 

Piccini  took  his  seat  at  the  piano, 
and  commenced  his  Dance  of  the  Scy- 
thians. The  Count  de  Provence  and 
Noverre  beat  time  by  movements  of 
their  heads,  and  the  others  thought 
Piccim's  dancing  music  more  agreeable 
than  G luck's. 

But  Aitois  whispered  to  the  king, 
"  The  dance  by  itself  was  excellent, 
but  better  suited  for  the  dancing  saloons 
and  the  masquerade,  than  for  the 
Greeks  at  Tauria."      r^^^^rT^ 
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Louis  remained  silentt  Gluck  listened 
attentively  and  gravely,  and  his  features 
expressed  keen  appreciation  of  what 
was  good  in  his  rivars  music.  Only 
now  and  then  a  light  smile  played 
around  his  mouth  at  Piccini*s  pretty 
flouiishes;  while  Noverre's  feet  were 
moving,  as  by  instinct,  to  try  the  pas 
de  danse. 

When  Piccini  had  done  playing, 
every  one  spoke  in  his  praise ;  and  No- 
verre  began  to  explain  how  such  music 
alone  could  inspire  the  graceful  dance, 
and  give  a  soul  even  to  pas  and  entre- 
chats. 

**  It  is  well,"  interrupted  the  king, 
**  I  am  of  your  opinion,  that  M.  Piccini's 
music  is  excellent,  but  I  hope  that  you 
will  abo  do  justice  to  that  of  the  Che- 
valier Gluck." 

**  Sire,"  lisped  Noverre,  **  we.  Che- 
valier Gluck  and  I,  understand  each 
other."  A  deep  sigh  followed  these 
words,  which  intimated  that  something 
was^  wanting  between  them ;  but  the 
king  noticed  it  not,  and  the  artists  re- 
ceived permission  to  retire. 

At  the  gate  of  the  Tuilleries  Gluck 
and  Piccini  politely  took  leave  of.  each 
other,  and  Gluck  said  archly  to  Noverre, 
♦*  Forget  not,  chevalier,  what  the  king 
recom  mended  to  you.  Concerning  your 
complaints  to  his  majesty  about  the 
little  dancing  exercise  which  I  forced 
on  you  the  other  day,  I  will  let 
you  know  there  is  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  it.  Although  I  am  not  a 
great  dancing  master,  I  am,  as  well  as 
yourself,  chevalier  of  the  order  of  Saint 
Esprit,  in  which  character  1  commend 
myself  to  your  mercy."  Saying  this, 
he  stepped  into  his  carriage ;  Piccini 
smiled — Noverre  looked  peevishly  after 
him. 


The  rehearses  and  preparations  for 
the  double  representation  of  Iphigenia 
were  nearly  finished,  and  the  day  fixed 
when  Gluck's  masterpiece  should  be 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  pub- 
lic. To  him,  as  the  oldest,  it  was  per- 
mitted to  have  his  opera  represented 
first.  He  was  sitting  on  the  morning 
before  the  representation  in  his  room, 
and  just  about  going  to  the  last  rehearsal 
when  his  servant  announced  young 
Mehul. 

*»  Come  in,  young  friend,"  exclaimed 
Gluck,  cheerfully,   going  to  the  door 


to  meet  him.  **  I  am  glad  you  have 
come.     I  expected  you  before." 

**  I  did  not  dare  to  disturb  you,"  re- 
plied Mahul.  "  but  to  day—" 

»*  Well,  and  what  to-day  ?" 

•*  Anxiety  brings  me  here." 

"  Anxiety !   and  for  what  ?" 

"  To-morrow  your  new  opera  will 
be  represented.  You  have  many  ene- 
mies. If,  now,  the  result  should  not 
be  such  as  your  creation  deserves — " 

**  Well,  we  cannot  help  it,"  said 
Gluck,  smiling. 

*♦  And  you  are  able  to  say  that  so 
calmly  ?" 

**  Why  not  ?  Do  you  intend  to  de- 
vote yourself  to  composition  for  the 
stage  ?" 

"  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  to  do  so— 
and  should  be  very  unhappy  if  I  fail." 

**  Prove  it,  young  man.  Go  fresh  to 
the  work.  Waste  not  time  in  delibe- 
ration. Begin  what  suits  you  with 
ardent  impulse,  and  complete  it  with 
care.  Then  you  will  soon  discover 
what  you  can  do,  now  and  in  future ; 
and,  if  1  judge  you  rightly,  I  think  you 
cannot  fail.  But  it  is  hard  to  remain 
steadfast,  and  men  and  the  world  make 
it  harder  to  the  artist  Many  have 
failed  of  whom  better  things  were  ttf 
be  expected." 

"  You  are  victor." 

*»  As  you  wilL  Nothing  is  perfect  in 
this  world ;  and  although  I  have  been 
neither  a  fool  nor  a  knave,  I  am  not 
without  faults.  Every  man  must  taste 
the  fruit  of  knowledge  before  he  can 
appreciate  the  better  part.  To  the  ma- 
jority it  is  given  by  the  heavenly  Father, 
but  few  know  it  till  they  have  wasted,  or 
are  in  danger  of  losing  it.  Happy  he  who 
apprehends  it  in  time  and  holds  it  fast! 
What  will  you  sny,  when  I  tell  you 
that  a  perception  of  the  highest,  the 
only  good,  came  late,  very  latey  to  me. 
I  feel  strange  when  I  look  back  on  early 
days.  Music  was  all  to  me  when  a  boy 
in  my  fatherland,  the  beautiful  Bohe- 
mia, I  listened  to  its  enchanting  voice. 
I  heard  it  as  the  voice  of  God  in  all  that 
surrounded  me.  In  the  dark  pine- wood, 
the  romantic  valley,  on  the  high  rocks, 
in  the  roaring  stream — it  sounded  in 
my  heart  like  a  sweet  and  wondrous 
prophecy.  In  after  years — in  youth — 
it  became  distinct;  love  commanded, 
and  there  was  light !  Oh,  beautiful  and 
happy  time!  1  imagined  nothing  so 
high  and  divine  that  map  could  not 
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attain  to  it !  Bat  the  man  learned  what 
the  boy  dreamed  not  of.  The  royal  ea- 
gle soars  towards  the  sun — but  never  can 
he  reach  it !  Then  come  doubts,  false 
pride,  love  of  gain,  envy,  wounded  van- 
ity, often  care^"— those  hateful  gnomes 
of  earth,  that  draw  you  back  when  you 
would  rise  like  the  eagle.  Thus  it  is 
with  the  boy,  the  youth,  the  man,  the 
old  man.  From  the  last,  folly  keeps 
aloof;  he  discerns  what  is  right ;  but 
with  folly,  youth  and  strength  depart ; 
and  all  that  is  left  to  him  is  enthusiasm, 
vain  longing,  and—a  grave." 

"Oh  no,  no!"  exclaimed  Mehul, 
deeply  moved,  **  to  thee  is  left  much 
more." 

•♦You  think  so?"  said  Gluck,  and 
added,  after  a  pause,  *•  It  may  be,  per- 
haps, something  better.  When  I  freed 
thyself  from  all  that  is  base  or  impure, 
there  came  to  me  a  clear  and  beautiful 
dream  of  the  glorious  Grecian  age. 
But,  believe  me,  though  the  vision  re- 
mained with  me,  the  work  of  shaping 
it  in  the  external  world  is  my  last !  Is 
it  not  sad  that  a  whole  life  could  not  be 
spent  in  such  a  task  alone !  But  I  am 
resigned ;  and  I  shall  bear  it,  whether 
those  Parisian  bawlers  adjudge  me  for 
my  work  honor  and  riches— or  hiss  me 
away  in  condemnation." 

The  hour  for  the  rehearsal  struck. 
Gluck  ended  the  conversation,  and 
went,  accompanied  by  his  young  friend, 
to  the  salfm  of  the  academy. 

At  the  same  hour,  Nicolo  Piccini 
was  walking  his  room  dispirited,  and 
ever  and  anon  reading  over,  dissatisfied, 
the  manuscript  of  his  opera,  which  was 
lying  open  on  the  desk.  Several  times 
it  seemed  as  if  a  new  thought  inspired 
him,  and  ho  was  about  to  add  some- 
thing; but  then  the  pen  dropped  from  his 
hand,  he  shook  his  head  discouraged, 
and  began  again  to  pace  the  room. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door ;  Pic- 
cini noticed  it  not.  It  was  repeated  a 
second  and  a  third  time. 

Piccini  heard  nothing.  The  door 
opened,  and  Elias  Hegrin  came  in. 
Piccini  started  up,  and  when  he  saw 
him,  asked,  somewhat  impatiently — 

**  What  do  you  want  1  Why  are 
you  here  ?" 

Elias  replied,  with  his  peculiar  fret- 
ful smile,  *•  The  Chevalier  Noverre 
sends  me — He  said  Signer  Piccini  wish- 
ed to  see  me." 

Piccini  preserved  for  some  moments 


a  gloomy  silence,  as  if  struggling  with      ^ 
himself.    Then  he  said,  sighing,  ''  It  is 
true  ;  I  desired  to  see  you." 

♦'  And  how  can  I  serve  my  honored 
pati'on  ?" 

**  By  speaking  truth !"  replied  Pic- 
cini, looking  sternly  at  him.  • 

"Confess,  Hegrin,  that  ygu  spoke 
falsely,  when  you  told  me  thitt  Gluck 
was  stirring  up  all  his  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances to  make  me  enemies." 

Hegrin  changed  color,  but  soon  re- 
covered from  his  embarrassment,  and 
answered  :  "  I  spoke  the  truth." 

"  You  lie,  Elias !  you  lie '  and  did 
so,  when  you  told  me  you  had  seen  my 
rival's  work,  and  that  it  was  a  very  in- 
different affair." 

"  I  did  not  lie,  Signer  Piccini ;  and 
I  can  only  repeat  my  judgment  respect-  ^ 
ing  the  opera  of  Chevalier  Gluck." 

*•  Well !  then  your  opinion  about  art 
is  utterly  worthless.  I  have  heard  five 
rehearsals;  I  am  obliged  to  declare, 
and  I  will  declare  to  the  whole  world, 
that  Gluck*s  Iphigenia  is  the  greatest  of 
all  operas  I  have  known  ;  and  that  its 
composer  is  by  far  my  superior." 

Elias  was  thunder-struck. 

"  I  thought  I  had  done  something 
great  in  my  opera,"  said  Piccini,  speak- 
ing to  himself;  "and  truly  my  will 
was  pure,  and  my  work  has  some 
merit ;  but,  oh  heaven !  how  empty,  ^ 
how  dead,  how  mean,  it  appears  to  me, 
compared  with  Gluc^*s  gigantic  cre- 
ation !  Yes — creation  !  mine  is  only  a 
work  ! — A  human  work,  and  will  soon 
be  forgotten— while  Gluck*s  Iphigenia 
will  exist  as  long  as  there  exists  feeling 
for  the  beautiful,  the  elevated,  the 
noble." 

"But,  Signer  Piccini — "  stammered 
Elias. 

"  Silence !"  interrupted  Piccini,  in- 
dignantly. "Why  did  you  strive  to 
degrade  his  character  and  his  works  to 
the  dust,  to  yourself?  Do  you  not 
feel  the  pitiful  baseness  of  your  con- 
duct? I  never  trusted  you  entirely, 
notwithstanding  Noverre 's  recommen- 
dation, for  I  know  too  well  that  No- 
verre hates  him  because  he  would  not 
flatter  his  vanity;  but  I  thought  you 
not  as  mean  as  I  find  you." 

"  There  ;  look  at  those  letters — 
Gluck's  own  handwriting — written  to 
Arnault,  Rollet,  Maurepas,  in  which 
he  criticises  my  opera  in  detail — endea- 
vors to  make  prominent  the  best  parts, 
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and  entreats  them  to  listen  to  it  iropar* 
tially,  as  to  his  own,  and  thus  decide 
between  us.  Through  my  patron,  the 
Count  de  Provence,  I  received  those 
letters  from  the  persons  to  whom  they 
were  written.  It  was  to  convince  me 
of  the  injustice  of  my  suspicions.  What 
shame  do  I  feel  now  I  I  have  degraded 
myself  by  association  with  you.  I 
have  been  deceived  ;  but  you  ? — tell 
me,  man,  what  could  induce  you  to  act 
so  treacherous,  so  dishonorable  a  part 
towards  your  benefactor  T" 

Elias  was  more  and  more  perplexed. 
In  a  humble  and  lachrymose  tone,  he 
replied — **  Ah,  dear  patron,  you  mis- 
take me.  Yes,  I  confess  ;  I  spoke 
falsely ;  I  have  acted  unworthily,  basely. 
But,  for  all  that,  I  am  not  what  you 
take  me  for — If  you  knew  all !  I  am  a 
miserable  man,  and  deserve  your  pity 
rather  than  your  anger.  When  a 
child,  my  parents  and  relations  assured 
me  I  had  an  extraordinary  talent  for 
music ;  that  I  should  be  a  great  com- 
poser. In  this  expectation  I  devoted 
myself  eagerly  to  the  art,  although  it 
was  hard  for  me.  My  first  work  was 
admired  as  something  extraordinary,  in 
the  town  where  I  lived ;  this  gave  me 
more  confidence  in  my  powers ;  and  I 
thought  in  a  great  city  I  could  gain 
directly,  fame  and  wealth.  I  went 
to  Vienna;  but  obta'med  neither  one 
nor  the  other." 

"  But  then  Gl^ck  assisted  you ;  gave 
you  lessons  and  corrected  your  compo- 
sitions ?" 

**  He  did  so— but  he  tokl  me  at  the 
same  time  that  I  had  no  genius,  and 
would  never  be  a  composer." 

^'  And  said  he  not  the  truth  ?  Can 
you  hate  him  for  that,  and  slander  him 
for  his  candor,  and  because  he  advised 
you  to  confine  yourself  to  the  lower 
sphere  of  art^or  to  be  rather  an  honest 
shoemaker  or  tailor  ?** 

»*  Yes,  I  hate  him,"  muttered  Elias  ; 


*'  and  will  ever  hate  him.  He  has  em- 
bittered my  whole  life,  and  I  will  be 
revenged." 

"Out  of  my  sight,  then,  villain!** 
exclaimed  Piccini,  with  disgust ;  "  the 
god  of  a  true  man  is  honor,  but  your 
idob  are  egotism,  vanity,  envy  and 
malice.     Away !" 

And  muttering  with  rage,  Elias  left 
Piccini*s  house. 


Piccini's  opera  received  much  ap- 
plause, but  that  of  his  rival's  obtained  a 
complete  victory.  Never  was  such  en- 
thusiasm witnessed  in  Pai'is.  Follow- 
ed by  the  bravoes  of  the  crowd,  Glack 
left  the  opera-house  after  the  third  rep> 
resentation,  and  drove  to  his  quiet 
home.  He  had  invited  only  his  favorite 
Mehul  to  celebrate  with  him  the  bril- 
liant result. 

As  they  entered  the  room  where  the 
supper- table  was  already  awaiting  them, 
they  started  at  the  sight  of  a  man  in  a 
dark  cloak,  standing  at  the  window  and 
looking  at  the  bright  stars.  Hearing  the 
footsteps,  he  turned  round. 

"  Piccini !"  exclaimed  Gluck. 

**  I  hope  not  unwelcome  ?"  said  Pic- 
cini, smiling. 

*»  By  my  soul,  most  welcome !"  re- 
plied Gluck,  grasping  his  hand ;  ^  so 
noble  an  adversary  is  an  honor  to  me." 

**  Say  no  more  of  adversaries,"  said 
Piccini,  gravely.  ♦*  Our  rivalship  is  end- 
ed ;  I  acknowledge  you  for  my  master, 
and  will  call  you  my  friend  with  joy 
and  pride.  Let  the  Gluckists  and  Pic- 
cinists  quarrel  and  dispute  as  they  will, 
Gluck  and  Piccini  understand  each 
other." 

"  And  love  each  other !"  exclaimed 
Gluck,  in  ecstacy ;  **  Piccini !  by  the 
soil  of  Art !  so  it  shall  be  !" 

M.  H. 
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We  took  up  Mr.  LyeU's  book,  ex- 
pecting to  be  both  instructed  and  amus- 
ed, and  in  neither  expectation  have  we 
been  disappointed.  Indeed,  the  well- 
known  and  well-earned  reputation  of 
Mr.  Lyell,  as  the  very  head  of  the 
geological  savans  of  the  work],  not  only 
entitles  him  to  the  careful  attention  of 
the  scientific  world  whenever  he  makes 
his  appearance,  but  guarantee,  even  to 
the  general  reader,  reflections  and  con- 
siderations which  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  his  observations,  and  correct- 
ness of  hi8  deductions,  must  render 
interesting. 

Mr.  Lyell,  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
who  was  the  companion  of  all  his  wan* 
derings,  left  England  in  July,  1841, 
and  returned  in  August,  1842.  Nearly 
all  of  the  entire  inlerim  was  spent  in , 
travelling  over  the  United  States,  six- 
teen of  which  he  visited,  travelling  in 
all,  in  the  United  States,  probably  not 
much  less  than  4,000  miles.  His  opr 
portunities  forjudging  of  the  character 
of  the  people  whom  he  saw,  were  in 
the  highest  degi'ee  favorable,  siuc^  his 
scientific  investigatk>ns  led  him  away 
from  the  main  travelled  roads,  and  into 
close  proximity  with  every  class — the 
humblest  as  well  as  the  highest— of 
American  citizens. 

Mr.  Lyell  came  among  u^,  'we  sus- 
pect, a  high  English  tory;  his  mind 
was  tainted  with  his  national  prejudices 
against  our  institutions,  but  yet  he 
looked  on  us  and  ours  in  a  spirit  of 
candor,  which  does  him  credit ;  and 
through  his  report  of  which,  we  shall 
take  pleasure  in  conducting  those  of 
our  readers  who  may  not  be  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  his  book. 

The  reader  will  smile  at  the  very 
first  impressions  which  his  mind  re- 
<;elved  on  landing  at  Boston. 

"  Recollecting  the  contrast  of  every- 
thing French,  wneu  I  first  crossed  the  Straits 
of  Dover,  1  am  astonished,  after  having 
traversed  the  wide  ocean,  at  the  resem- 
blance of  everytliing  1  see  and  bear  to 


things  familiar  at  home.  It  has  often  hap- 
pened to  me  in  eur  own  island,  without 
travelling  into  those  parts  of  Wales,  Scot- 
laud,  or  Ireland,  where  they  talk  a  per- 
fectly distinct  language,  to  encounter  pro- 
vincial dialects  which  it  is  di^cnlt  to 
comprehend,  that  I  wonder  at  finding  the 
people  here  so  very  English.  If  the  me- 
tropolis of  New  England  be  a  type  of  a 
large  part  of  the  United  States,  the  in- 
dustry of  Sam  Slick,  and  other  writers,  ia 
collecting  together  so  many  diverting 
Americanisms,  and  so  much  original  slang, 
is  truly  great,  or  then:  inventive  powers 
still  greater." 

To  let  the  American  reader  under- 
stand what  WQ  are  sure  no  American 
can  fJEiil  to  be  inquisitive  about,  we  will 
particularize  some  of  those  striking 
differences  of  chmate,  soil,  product'ions, 
&c.,  which  distinguish  even  New-Eng- 
land from  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Lyell 
has  taken  pains  to  point  them  out. 
£ven  the  weeds  of  our  fields  possess  a 
distinctiveness  of  character  which  sur- 
prised the  observing  Englishman.  The 
entire  absence  of  the  heathy  a  plant 
which  has  even  given  its  name  to  those 
wild  portions  of  England  which  it  has 
monopolized,  and  of  the  daisy ^  (the 
"  day's-eyt*^  of  Spenser,)  and  not,  dear 
reader,  the  vile  pest  to  our  meadows 
which  we  call  by  the  same  name,  and  the 
presence  of  those  other  wild  flowers, 
such  as  the  lobelia  cardinalis,  the  wild 
rose,  and  the  golden  rod^  which  here 
supply  their  places,  aflbrded  a  charm 
to  our  traveller,  which  some  day  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  appreciate  in  the  be- 
holding of  English  meadows.  Our 
elm — the  drooping  elm  of  our  cities — 
our  roaplo,  our  sumach,  our  oaks,  our 
grasshoppers,  our  hmnming-birds,  our 
fire-flies,  and  our  so-called  robin,  our 
maize,  and  our  squirrels,  aflbrd  the 
same  species  of  wonderment  and  pleas- 
ure to  the  English  observer  even  of 
ordinary  nature,  as  would  the  agavii, 
and  cacti,  and  pine-apples,  and  parrots 
of  Cuba  to  a  son  of  New- York.  Mr. 
Lyell  represents  himself  as  being  ac- 
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tually  surprised,  well-informed  natu- 
ralist as  he  is,  at  the  clearness  of  the 
Qtraosphere,  and  brightness  of  the  sky, 
and  dryness  of  the  climate  of  the  New 
World,  so  very  different  is  it  from  that 
which  he  had  left.  In  the  same  con- 
nection, we  cannot  help  noticing  one 
flagnmt  mistake  of  which  Mr.  L.  is 
gtiilry.  Sometime  in  'September,  by 
the  date  of  his  journal,  he  mentions  the 
sugar  maple,  Acer  Amcricanat  and 
says: 

''  The  sap,  from  wliicb  sngar  is  made, 
was  everywhere  trickling  down  into 
wooden  tiougbs  from  gashes  made  in  the 
baik." 

Now,  Mr.  LyeH  never  saw  any  such 
thing  in  September  at  all,  since  at  that 
season  of  the  year  the  sap  does  not 
run,  and  if  it  did,  it  possesses  no  sac- 
charine properties. 

Soon  after  Mr.  L.  landed  in  America 
he  made  a  hurried  toor  through'  New- 
York,  a  note  or  two  of  which  is  alt  we 
cati4pare  room  to  notice. 

He  had,  for  the  first  time,  entered 
an  American  stage-coach,  somewhere 
in  Tioga  county,  and  after  being  nither 
uncomfortably  jolted,  complained,  upon 
his  arrival  at  his  destination,  that  his 
driver  seemed  to  have  taken  pains  to 
drive  fastest  over  the  worst  parts  of  the 
road,  when  he  was  cheered  with  the 
intelligence  that  bis  driver  had  been, 
until  that  trip,  guiltless  of  any  previous 
attempts  to  drive,  Mr.  L.  says,  **any 
vehicle,  whether  two  or  four-wheeled." 
He  thereupon  takes  occasion  to  remark 
as  follows : 

"  The  coolness  and  confidence  with 
which  every  one  here  18  ready  to  try  his 
haud  at  auy  cruft,  is  truly  amusing." 

And  he  enforces  his  remark  with  an 
anecdote  of  another  driver,  who  repre- 
sented to  our  ti'aveller,  in  answer  to 
some  inquiry,  that  he,  although  not 
twenty  years  of  age.  had  been  ediior 
of  the  '*  Tioga  Democrat,"  from  which 
he  had  retired,  after  having  purchased 
from  the  profits  of  his  office  a  farm, 
which  he  pointed  out. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  these  two 
stories  speak  for  themselves,  and  carry 
the  certain  conviction  to  the  reader 
that,  in  both  instances,  Mr.  Lyell  was 
"  humbugged"  by  rogues,  who  took  ad- 


vantage of  his  credulity  ;  but,  io  the 
second  place,  we  are  willing  and  proud 
to  admit  the  general  truth,  which  forms 
the  moral  to  his  stories,  and  which  we 
have  just  quoted.  But,  Mr.  Lyell,  let 
us  assure  you  that,  however  much  thb 
**  confidence  and  coolness"  may  amuse 
yo«  or  your  countrymen,  therein  lies 
the  secret  of  that  success  which  has 
characterized  A  merican  efforts  in  every 
braneh  of  business,  to  which  American 
^*  confidence  and  coolness"  have  beea 
directed.  American  farmers  turned 
law-makers,  American  carpenters  turn- 
ed shipwrights,  American  printers 
turned  philosophers,  are  all  familiar 
illustrations  of  the  principle  in  question. 
Speaking  of  our  nomenclature  ot  places, 
we  find  a  remark,  which  we  beg  leave 
to  quote.  After  ridiculing  the  truly 
ridiculous  array  of  classicality  of  which 
Westeni  New- York  boasts,  he  goes  on 
to  say,  concerning  the  multiphcation  of 
the  same  namea: 

**  An  Englisbraan,  it  k  trae,  cannot  com- 
plain, fur  we  follow  the  same  syittem  ia  * 
our  coloities ;  end  ii  is  high  time  ttiat  the 
postmHSter-general  brought  iu  a  hill  for 
proliibiting  new  streets  in  London  from 
receiving  names  already  appropriated, 
and  repeated  fifty  times  in  the  same  city, 
to  the  lutinite  cunfusioD  of  the  itihabitauts 
and  their  leller-carriers*" 

But  time  would  fail  us  to  follow  Mr. 
Lyell  through  several  other  remarks 
of  interest.  His  summing  up  of  the 
matter  is  as  follows : 

"Whatever^  of  good-hreeding  exists 
here  in  the  middle  ciassee,  is  certainly  not 
of  foreign  importatiuu  ;  and  John  Bull  in 
particular,  when  out  of  bumor  with  the 
manners  of  the  Americans,  is  often  uncon- 
sciously beholding  his  own  image  iu  the 
mirror,  or  comparing  one  class  of  society 
in  I  he  United  States  with  another  at  home, 
which  ought,  from  wipenor  aflihieuce  and 
leisure,  to  exhibit  a  higher  standard  of  re- 
finement and  intelligence. 
^  **  We  have  now  seen  the  two  largest 
cities,  many  townH  and  villages,  besides 
some  of  I  he  back  setilements  of  New* 
York  and  the  New-England  states,  an  ex- 
emplification, I  am  told,  of  five  millions  of 
souls ;  wo  have  met  with  no  beggars,  wit- 
nessed no  signs  of  want,  but  everywhere 
the  most  onequi\'ocaI  proofs  of  prosperity 
and  rapid  pn^gress  iu  agriculture,  com- 
merce, and  great  public  works.  As  these 
states  are  some  of  them  entirely  free  from 
debt,  aud  the  rest  have  ponctaally  paid 
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the  interest  of  govemnient-loans,  it  wonld 
be  unjust  to  opply  to  them  the  disparaging 
ooromeut,  M bat  it  is  easy  to  go  ahead  with 
borrowed  money.'  la  spite  of  the  con- 
stant influx  of  uneducated  and  peunyless 
adventurers  from  Eurtipe,  I  believr^  it 
would  be  impo&iible  to  find  five  millions 
in  any  other  region  of  the  globe,  whose 
avei-ago  moral,  social,  and  intellectual  con- 
dition stands  so  bigh." 

Ooe  evidence  he  points  out  of  the 
same  tiiith,  in  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing young  American  men  and  women 
in  domestic  service,  although  by  no 
means  degi*adiug,  and  highly  paid. 

^ "  Had  Spain  colonized  this  region,  bow 
different  would  have  been  her  career  of 
civilizatioL !  Hud  the  Puritan  fathers 
landed  un  the  banks  of  Plata,  how  many 
hundreds  of  steamers  would,  em  this, 
have  been  plying  the  Paraua  and  Uru- 
guay— how  many  railway-trains  flying 
over  the  Pampas — bow  many  Irtrge  schools 
and  universities  flourishing  in  Paraguay]" 
— pp.  59,  60,  vol.  i. 

Mr.  Lyell  had  been  invited  to  lecture 
in  Boston,  even  before  he  left  England ; 
and,  in  accordaoce  with  his  engage- 
ment, he  returns  to  Boston  in  the  fall 
of  1841,  and  delivers  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  Geology  to  a  class  of  from 
3,000  to  4,500,  in  the  Lowell  Institu- 
tion. 

The  occasion  affords  Mr.  L.  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  system  of 
public  lecturing  in  general,  and  uf  com- 
paring  the  system  as  it  exists  here, 
with  its  condition  in  England.  Let  us 
examine  hts  opinions  and  the  facts  set 
forth.     Says  he,  page  87,  vol.  1 : 

"  If  the  selection  of  teachers  be  in  good 
bands,  institutions  of  this  kind  caiuioc  fail 
to  exert  a  powerfal  influence  in  improving 
the  taste  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
people,  especially  where  college  is  quitted 
at  an  early  age  for  the  business  of  active 
life,  and  where  there  is  always  danger  in 
a  commercial  community,  that  the  desire 
of  money-making  should  be  carried  to 
eicess.  It  is,  moreover,  peculiarl}  desi- 
rable in  a  democratic  state,  where  the 
public  mind  is  apt  to  be  exclusively  ab- 
sorbed in  politics,  and  in  a  country  where 
the  free  competition  of  sects  has  a  ten- 
dency to  produce,  not  iudiffereniism,  aa 
acme  at  home  may  be  dispOiied  to  think, 
but  too  much  excitement  in  religious  mat- 
ters. 

**  The  rich,  who  have  had  a  liberal  edu- 


cation— who  know  bow  to  select  the  best 
bonks,  and  can  affbrd  to  purchase  them, 
and  if  they  please  may  obtain  the  assists 
ance  of  private  tutors — may  doubt  the 
utility  of  public  lectures  on  the  fine  arts, 
history,  ami  the  physical  scieuces." 

But,  goes  on  our  author  fo  reason, 
the  experience  of  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy  of  every  sect,  and  in 
every  country,  and  in  popular  govern- 
ments of  the  leading  pohticians,  proves* 
that, 

''If  the  leading  patrons  and  cultivators 
of  literature  and  physical  science  neglect 
this  ready  and  efficacious  means  of  inter- 
esting the  multitude  in  their  pursuits,  they 
are  wanting  to  themselves,  and  have  no 
right  to  complain  of  the  apathy  or  indif- 
ference of  the  public.** 

We  are  willing  to  let  this  argument 
speak  for  itself.  The  history  of  this 
Lowell  Institution  is  briefly  this :  In 
1833,  Mr.  James  Lowell,  a  citizen  of 
Boston,  left  America  for  a  European 
and  Asiatic  tour.  In  1835  he  had 
reached  Egypt,  where,  amid  the  ruins 
of  Thebes,  be  drew  up  his  last  will, 
leaving  for  the  foundatron  of  the  insti- 
tution referred  to,  about  $300,000. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  bequest 
deserves  particular  notice.  Mr.  Low- 
ell provided  that  not  one  cent  of  his 
munificent  donation  should  be  applied 
to  the  purchase  of  brick  and  mortar ; 
accordingly  his  executors  at  once  hired 
a  suitable  room,  and  entered  upon  the 
execution  of  the  will. 

How  diflTerently  have  other  fortunes, 
devoted  by  their  dying  possessors  for 
the  benefit  of  their  race,  suffered ! 
Somewhere  near  fifteen  years  have 
elapsed  since  a  Philadelphia  merchant, 
by  his  last  will  and  testament,  created 
the  most  munificent  endowment  for  a 
college,  that  was  to  bear  his  name,  that, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  the  world 
ever  beheld.  He  even  expressly  pro- 
vided that  but  an  unimportant  portion 
of  the  gift  should  be  expended  in  build- 
ings. Three  or  four  unfinished,  and 
illy-adapted  marble  temples  have  been 
erected,  the  legacy  nearly,  if  not  quite 
expended,  while  Girard  College  ap- 
pears farther  from  real  and  useful  ex- 
istence, than  at  any  time  since  the 
death  of  its  founder.  It  may  not  be 
the  fault  of  Philidelphians ;  we  are 
afraid  it  b  the  fault  of  human  nature ; 
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but  wbosoeTer  tbe  fnnlt  tnay  be«  the 
sorrowful  and  shameful  fact  stands  un- 
affected. 

But  sins  like  this,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  are  by  do  means  confined  to  this 
side  of  tbe  water.  Hnlf  a  million  of 
dollars  have  alrendy  been  expended 
upon  the  purchase  of  gi-ounds  and 
erection  of  the  exterior  of  University 
College,  London ;  and  one-third  of  this 
vast  sum  was  spent  upon  the  portico 
and  dome,  portions  of  the  work  purely 
ornamental,  while  the  rooms  under  the 
dome  have  remained  for  fifteen  years 
not  fitted  up,  and  wholly  useless. 
When  the  professor  of  chemistry  in- 
quired for  the  chimney  to  his  laboratory, 
he  was  told  there  was  none ;  and  one 
had  to  be  carried  up  which  encroached 
upon  a  handsome  stair- case,  and  thus 
destroyed  the  harmony  of  the  artistes 
design.  Still  greater  was  the  dismay 
of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  upon  discovering 
the  anatomical  room  fitted  up  like  a 
Greek  theatre,  adapted  to  the  recitation 
of  plnys.  The  builders  were  informed 
that  an  anatomical  theatre  ought,  in 
construction  and  form,  to  resemble  a 
well,  so  that  every  student,  could  look 
down  and  see  distinctly  the  sul^ect 
under  demonstration.  The  room  was 
accordingly  altered  at  considerable  bo$t. 

The  liberal  sums  contributed  for  the 
erection  of  another  college.  King's  Col- 
lege, of  London,  were  more  flagrantly 
squandered,  and  that,  too,  like  Girard, 
long  before  the  academical  body  came 
into  existence. 

These  remarks  cannot  be  confined  to 
the  high  quarters  to  which  they  have 
been  applied.  Those  of  our  readers 
accustonoed  to  travel  through  the  state 
of  New- York,  need  not  to  be  told,  that 
in  almost  every  village  of  the  interior, 
huge,  cold,  and  ungainly,  but  expen- 
sive buildings  have  been  created  for  the 
accommodation  of  academies,  now,  in 
a  majority  of  cases,  extinct ;  while,  if 
the  money  appropriated  to  their  ei*ec- 
tkm,  had  been  placed  by  its  trustees  in 
a  situation  to  have  yielded  an  income, 
and  more  moderate  buildings  erected, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  pres- 
ent literature  fund  of  the  state  would 
have  been  a  less  indispensable  assist- 
ance to  the  very  existence  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  academies,  than  it  now 
is.  We  could  write  a  chapter  on  a 
subject  to  which  our  limits  can  afford 
but  a  paragraph. 


Not  exactly  in  connectioD  with  this 
subject,  Mr.  Lyell  discusses  ^e  com- 
parative merits  of  the  American  and 
English  university  systems,  through 
which,  although  he  does  not  draw  any 
particular  conclusion  with  regard  totheir 
comparative  excellences,  we  will  en- 
deavor to  follow^  him.  We  are  aware 
that  scarcely  any  subject  connected 
with  English  institutions,  is  less  per^ 
fectly  understood  by  the  American  pub- 
lic than  this  same  one,  and  hence  we 
approach  it  the  more  willingly,  from 
the  hope  that  what  we  say  may,  at 
least,  possess  the  charm  of  novelty. 

We  are  mclined  to  believe  that  edu- 
cation, in  its  widest  and  highest  sense, 
is  about  as  well  attended  to  in  the  east- 
ern and  middle  states  as  in  any  part  of 
Great  Britain.  We  do  not,  of  course, 
allude  here  to  that  elementary  educa- 
tion taught  in  our  common  schools,  and 
so  universally  diffused  among  our  peo- 
ple— here  at  least,  England  cannot  oflfer 
a  parallel.  Nor  do  we  mean  to  be  un- 
derstood as  saying,  that  England  and 
Scotland  cannot  afford  some  better 
specimens  of  scholarship  than  our 
wealth,  and  our  society,  and  our  politi- 
cal institutions  have  as  yet  been  able  to 
produce.  •  We  know  that  the  remark 
will  startle  many  of  oar  readers,  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon 
those  old  and  time-honored  institutions, 
which  so  many  of  the  Newtons  and 
PorKons  and  Addisons  of  England  have 
honored  with  years  of  their  toil.  But 
we  repeat  our  assertion,  that  we  believe 
that  a  larger  number  of  well-educated 
young  men  are  sent  forth  into  the  world 
from  our  own  Yales  and  Harvards  and 
Unions,  than  in  the  same  period  are 
graduated  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
That  we  have  not  come  to  our  conclu- 
sions unadvisedly  we  shall  be  at  some 
pains  to  show.  Our  readers  are  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  American 
collegiate  system,  to  require  any  partic- 
ular description  of  it  from  us.  Our 
young  men  are  received  into  them  after 
a  preparatory  academic  course,  and  are 
then  dui-ing  the  four  years  appropri*- 
ated  to  each  class,  instructed  in  those 
branches  of  classical,  mathematical,  and 
scientific  education  which  are  best  de- 
signed to  lay  the  broad  foundation  for 
future  learning,  or  best  adapted  to  se- 
cure that  discipline  of  mind,  and  that 
enlarged  and  comprehensive  view  of 
human  learning,  which  always  distin- 
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gnhthes  the  tni«  scholar  from  the  mere 
pedagogue.  The  English  system  differs 
from  this  in  a  good  maoy  essential  par- 
ticuhirs. 

There  is  less  difference  in  tho.nge  at 
which  American  and  English  youth 
enter  college  and  leave  it  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  Mr.  Lyell  represents 
the  average  age  of  graduation  in  the 
English  universities  at  twenty-two,  and 
an  investigation  would  show  that  the 
average  age  of  graduation  in  this  coun- 
try would  hardly  vary  from  the  same 
mark. 

As  with  us,  English  youths  enter  the 
university  after  a  preparatoiy  course, 
spend  a  much  less  fraction  of  rour  years 
within  its  walls  than  is  customary  here, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  probation  receive 
their  degrees.  But  here  the  analogy 
suyps.  In  the  first  place,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity consists  of  nineteen  distinct  col- 
leges and  five  halls,  while  Cambridge  is 
made  up  of  sixteen  colleges  and  halls, 
the  residents  in  each  varying  in  number 
from  10  to  140,  and  the  whole  business 
of  educating  these  separate  sections  of 
youth  is  restricted  to  the  tutors  of  the 
respective  colleges ;  consequently, 

**  Two  or  three  individuals,  and  ooca- 
sionaily  a  single  iuitructor,  may  be  called 
apoa  to  give  lectures  in  all   the  depart- 
ments of  human  knowledge  embraced  in 
the  academictel  course  oi  four  years.     If 
the  college  be  small  there  is  only  occupa- 
tion aud  salary  sufficient  to  support  one 
tutor;  any  attempt,  therefore,  tu  subdivide 
tbe  diffnrent  branches   uf   learning  and 
science  among  distinct  teachers  is  aban- 
doned.    There  is  no  opportunity  for  one 
man  to  concentrate  the  powers  of  bis  mind 
on  a  single  department  of  learning,  to  en- 
deavor to  enlarge  its  bounds,  and  carefully 
to  form  and  direct  the  opinions  of  his  pu- 
piL  lo  a  few  of  the  larger  colleges,  indeed, 
some  rude  approach  to  such  partition  is 
made,  so  far  as  to  sever  the  mathematical 
from  the  classical  studies;  but  even  theo, 
the  tutors  in  each  division  are  often  called 
npon,  in  the  public  examinations,  to  play 
their  part  in  both  departments.    Thus,  a 
«ingie  instructor  gives  lectures,  orexamines 
(hears  recitations  we  suppose)  in  the  wri- 
tings of  the  Greek  and  Etonian  historians, 
Ehiiosophers,  and  poets,    together    with 
>gic,  the  elements  of  noaUieroatics,  and 
theology.       •••••• 

''In  the  next  place  I  may  state,  that  the 
choice  of  teachers  to  whom  so  arduous  and 
ambitious  a  task  is  allotted,  is  by  no  means 
left  open  to  free  competition,  like  profes- 
•orUups  in  most  ancient  and  modern  uoi- 


versities,  bnt  on  the  contrary,  is  confined 
within  very  narrow  bounds.  The  college 
tutors  are  selected  from  graduates  who  are 
on  the  foundation  of  their  respective  col- 
leges, and  who  may  have  obtained  their 
appoiutment  orisinHlly,  some,  because 
they  happened  to  be  fouudeni,  kin,  or  were 
educated  at  a  particular  school;  others, 
beceuse  they  were  bom  in  a  particular 
town,  county,  or  diocese ;  a  few  only  being 
selected  from  merit,  or  aa  having  distin- 
guished themselves  in  examinations  open 
to  all  candidates.  This  latter  class  oas, 
however,  it  is  true,  mcreased  of  late  years. 
Most  of  these  teachers  forfeit  their  fellow- 
ships, and  most  probably  with  it  their  office 
of  tutor,  if  they  should  marry,  or,  if  after 
a  certain  number  of  years  they  do  not 
embrace  the  clerical  profession.  They 
also  look  to  preferment  m  the  Church,  from 
their  position  in  the  college,  so  that  they 
have  every  inducement  to  regaid  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching  as  a  temporary  calling, 
subordinate,  and  subsidiary  to  another  of  a 
different,  and  to  them,  more  advantageous 
and  important  kind.'' 

Mr.  Lyell  goes  into  a  pretty  full 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
entire  constitution  of  these  universities 
has  been,  since  a  short  time  anterior 
to  the  reformation,  changed;  but  our 
limits  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  hira. 
It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  say, 
that  formerly  great  crowds  of  students 
were  attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  pub- 
lic teachers  of  these  universities,  num- 
bering at  Oxford,  sometimes,  we  are 
told  by  ancient  chroniclers,  whom  we 
may  refuse  to  credit,  as  tnany  as  ten, 
twenty,  and  even  thirty  thousand. 
Halls  or  inns  were  provided  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  these  students,  and 
tutors  were  appointed  to  each  of  these 
halls,  to  overk)ok  the  morals  and  man- 
ners of  their  inmates,  and  to  see  that 
they  regularly  attended  the  lectures  of 
the  public  professors.  Circumstances 
finally  ruined  the  poorer  of  these  halls, 
and  transferred  the  power  of  the  uni- 
versities into  the  hands  of  the  few 
which  remained  and  grew  fat  on  the 
ruin  of  the  others.  At  length  the  uni- 
versities became  so  organized,  that  no 
measure  of  improvement  could  pass 
until  sanctk>ned  by  the  tutors  to  whom 
allusion  has  been  made.  Students  were 
therefore  no  longer  required  to  attend 
public  lectures  regularly;  and  they  fre- 
quently allowed  some  of  the  professors 
to  desist  from  lecturing  altogether, 
which  many  of  them,  from  indolence, 
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and  from  find  tog  their  audience  fall  off, 
were  disposed  to  do,  especially  as  their 
instructions  were  given  gratis.  Thus 
in  process  of  time,  the  influence  and 
power,  and  official  duties  of  the  public 
professors,  were  annihilated,  and  ab- 
sorbed by  tutors  to  whom  originnlly  no 
scholastic  duties  had  appertained,  and 
such  is  their  condition  now. 

The  public  professors  do  yet  indeed 
exist ;  but  when  we  say, 

*'  That  chemistry  and  botany  attracted, 
between  the  years  1840  and  1844,  at  Ox- 
ford University,  from  three  to  seven  stu- 
dents; geometry,  astrononiy,  and  experi- 
mental philosophy  scarcely  more;  miner- 
alogy and  geology  still  taught  by  the 
same  professor,  who,  fifteen  years  before, 
had  attracted  crowded  audiences,  from  ten 
to  twelve ;  political  economy  still  fewer ; 
even  ancient  history  and  poetry  scarcely 
command  an  audience;  and,  strange  to  say, 
in  a  country  with  whose  destinies  those  of 
India  are  so  closely  bound  up,  the  first  of 
Asiatic  ccbolars  gave  lectures  to  one  or 
two  pupils,  and  these  might  have  been  ab- 
sent, bad  not  tlie  cherished  hope  of  a 
Boden  scholarship  for  Sanscrit  mduced 
them  to  attend." 

But  when  we  say  all  this  is  true  of 
Oxford,  and  that  at  Cambridge 

"  The  professors  of  chemistry  and  anato- 
my, who  had  formerly  considerable  classes, 
have  only  mustered  six  or  seven  pupils; 
and  that  the  chairs  of  modem  history  and 
of  the  application  of  machinery  to  the 
arts,  are  in  like  manner  deserted-—" 

We  are  compelled  to  look  the  fact  in 
the  face,  th  it  Oxford,  with  the  weight 
of  a  thousand  years  resting  upon  her, 
Vvith  her  Bodleian  and  her  400,000 
books ;  that  Oxford,  whose  Isis  Addison 
sung — that  Cambridge,  whose  name  the 
possession  of  a  Newton  has  rendered 
immortal — ^that  two  universities,  which 
have  given  a  longer  list  of  truly  great 
men  to  the  world  than  any  other  hun- 
dred that  ever  existed,  have  dwindled 
down  into  a  couple  of  paltry  sectarian 
schools,  each  useful,  to  any  gi'eat  de- 
gree, only,  as  helping  to  maintain  a 
great  and  overgrown  hierarchy. 

The  practical  working  of  the  system 
BB  it  now  exists,  may  be  briefly  sum- 
med up  as  follows:  The  universities 
are  neither  of  them  allowed  to  give  de- 
grees to,  and  but  one  of  them  to  receive 
stucienu)  from,  any  class  not  belonging^ 


to  the  established  Church;  and  degree* 
are  only  conferred  upon  such  of  ^ose 
as  are  able  to  pass  a  thorough  and  cri- 
tical examination  upon  a  confined  and 
narrow  list  of  classical  and  elemen- 
tary mathematical  studies.  The  pro- 
gi*essive  sciences  being  omitted  in  th» 
list  selected  for  the  trial  of  strength,  are 
virtually  blotted  out  from  the  college 
course ;  for  the  honors  being  no  empty 
bubbles,  but  direct  paths  to  emolument 
and  distinction  in  the  university  and 
Church, — to  degrees,  and  often  to  fel- 
lowships, hvings,  prebendal  stalls,  and 
bishoprics — no  student  can  afford  to 
neglect  the  substance  for  what  false 
enactments  have  in  effect  made  the 
shadow. 

The  rector  of  Lincoln  College  called 
it  a  **  system  of  cramming  and  partial 
teaching,  after  which  the  student  would 
go  out  into  the  world  with  a  narrow 
m'md  and  darker  understanding."  In- 
deed, the  system  has  itself  eflected  a 
change  within  itself. 

"  As  the  business  of  education  had  pre- 
viously passed  from  the  public  readers 
and  professors  to  the  college  tutorr,  so  the 
latter  are  now  in  no  small  degree  superse- 
ded by  the  private  tutors  or  *  crammers.' 
There  are  graduates  chosen  by  th<^  yonng 
men  themselves,  at  an  expense  of  |250  to 
$300  per  year,  to  read  whh  them  both  in 
term-lime  and  vacation,  and  prepare  them 
for  examination.  AnOiford  tutor  informed 
me,  that  in  the  years  1840  and  184 1,  no 
less  than  350,  or  one-fifth  of  the  resident 
students,  procured  this  kind  of  assistance ; 
the  aggregate  sura  paid  by  them  amount- 
ing to  more  than  £10,000  ($50,000)  per 
year  ?  These  young  t-  achers  watcti  the 
examinations,  are  acquainted  with  the 
style  of  the  questions,  whether  viva  vore 
or  on  pnper,  and  often  with  the  peculiar 
views  of  the  examiner.  It  is  their  business 
to  prevent  their  pupil  from  wasting  his 
strength  on  topics  not  likely  to  be  adverted 
to,  and  often  to  enable  him  to  get  by  rote 
answers  to  certain  interrogatories." 

One  more  fact  with  regard  to  the 
practical  working  of  the  system,  and 
we  have  done. 

"  Nevertheless,"  says  Mr.  L.,  "  the  ma- 
jority of  the  lK)dy  of  public  examiners  » 
often  nuder  the  age  of  thirty,  and  some  of 
them  only  twenty -five  years  old !  They 
go  out  of  office  in  succession — consisting 
of  collr^e  tutor*— -afier  serving  two  y»»a»s. 
Otj,  tbi«, fluctuating  body  of  yeang  men^ 
rj^spousible  to  A^one  for  their  deciaieiis» 
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whether  in  potsing  students  for  degrees  or 
in  awarding  honors, — a  body  having  the 
power  of  uiodifying  at  their  capri<e  the 
whole  style  and  tenor  of  the  public  ex- 
fun'maii  m-t. — the  direction  of  acadenaical 
edacadoii  in  this  great  country  has  practi- 
cally devolved.'" 

We  hnve  been  thus  particular  in 
tracing  out  the  leading  characteristics 
of  the  English  university  system  as 
compared  with  our  own,  both  to  make 
good  the  premise  with  which  we  set 
out,  aud  to  set  in  its  true  li^ht  a  matter 
which  has  been  but  imperfectly  and 
partially  understood  by  the  public.  We 
might  say  more  to  the  same  purpose, 
but  time  and  space  forbid. 

We  next  follow  Mr.  Lyell  to  the 
south,  where  he  passed  the  winter  of 
1841.  Hh  evidence  upon  the  subject 
of  slavery  is  as  follows.  We  let  it  pass 
without  note  or  comment. 

**The  owner  of  the  property— -£a  cer- 
tain piece  of  ground] — ^lent  me  hi^i  servant 
as  a  guide,  aud  I  found  htm  provided  with 
a  passport,  without  which  no  slave  can 

§0  out  after  dudk.  The  exact  streets 
irough  which  hg  was  to  pass  in  bis  way 
to  me  were  prescribed,  and  had  he  stray- 
ed from  this  route  he  might  huve  been 
committed  lo  the  guard-house.  These  and 
other  precautionary  measures,  equally  irk- 
some to  the  slaves  and  their  masters,  are 
said  to  have  become  necessary  after  an  in- 
sarrection  brought  ou  by  abolitionist  mis- 
sionaries, who  are  spoken  of  here  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  tone  as  incendiaries,  or 
beasts  of  prey^  whom  it  would  be  merito- 
rious to  shoot  or  hanj.  •  •  •  » 
Many  pri>prietors  live  with  their  wives  and 
children  quite  isolated  in  the  midst  of  the 
^ves,  so  that  the  danger  of  any  popular 
movement  is  truly  appalling. 

"  The  negroes,  as  far  as  I  have  yet  seen 
tkem,  wheiaer  in  domestic  service  or  on 
the  farms,  appear  very  cheerful  and  free 
from  care ;  better  fed  thau  a  large  part  of 
the  laboring  classes  of  Europe,  and  though 
meanly  dressed,  and  often  in  patched  gar- 
ments, were  never  scantily  clothed  for  the 
climate.  We  asked  a  womrm  in  Georgia 
whether  she  was  the  slave  ol  a  family  of  our 
acqudiiitance.  She  replied,  merrily,  *  Yes, 
I  belong  to  them,  and  they  belong  to  me.' 
8he  was  in  fact  born  and  brought  up  on 
the  estate. 

*'  On  another  occasion,  we  were  pro- 
ceeding in  a  well-appointed  carriage  with 
a  planter,  when  we  came  unexpectedly  to 
a  deal  halt.  lu'^iuiriag  the  caine,  the  b'ack 
eoachmii  siid  he  had  dropped  one  of  his 
^rhite  gloves  ou  the  road,  aud  raiit  tlrive 
hack  and  find  it.    He  could  not  recollect 


within  a  mile  where  he  had  last  seen  it ; — 
we  remonstrated,  but  in  vain.  As  time 
passed,  the  master  iu  despair  took  on  his 
own  gloves,  and  allying  he  had  a  second 
pair,  gave  them  to  him.  When  our  char- 
ioteer had  deliberately  put  them  on,  we 
started  again." — pp.  134-5. 

"  After  the  accounts  I  bad  reed  of  the 
sufferings  of  slaves,  I  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  find  them  in  general  so  remark- 
ably cheerful  and  light-hearted.  It  is  true, 
I  saw  no  gangs  working  under  overseers 
on  sugar  plantations ;  but  out  of  two  mil- 
lions aud  a  half  of  slaves  in  the  United 
States,  the  larger  portion  are  engaged  in 
such  farming  occupations  and  domestic 
service  as  I  witnessed  in  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  I  was  often  for  days  to- 
gether with  negroes  who  served  me  as 
guides,  and  found  them  as  talkative  and 
chatty  as  children,  usually  boasting  of  their 
master^s  wealth  aud  their  own  peculiar 
merits.       •       •       •       ♦       •       • 

"  I  am  aware  that  we  may  reflect  and 
philosophise  on  this  peculiar  and  amusing 
form  of  vanity,  until  we  perceive  in  it  the 
evidence  of  extreme  social  degradation; 
but  the  first  impression  it  made  on  my 
mind  was  very  consolatory,  as  I  found  it 
impossible  to  feel  a  painful  degree  of  com- 
miseration for  persons  so  exceedingly  well 
satisfied  with  themselves. 

"  On  the  same  farm  I  talked  with  several 
slaves  who  had  been  set  to  fell  timber  by 
task  work,  and  had  finished  by  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day.  They  never  appeared  to 
be  overworked;  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  they  increase  beyond  the  whites  in 
the  United  Slates,  shows  that  they  are  not 
in  a  Ktate  of  dittcomfort,  oppression  and 
misery.  The  effect  of  the  instituiion  upon 
the  progress  of  the  whites  is  most  injurious ; 
and,  alter  travelling  in  the  northern  states, 
and  admiring  their  rapid  advance,  is  most 
depressing  to  the  spirits.  There  appears 
to  oe  no  place  in  society  for  poor  whites* 
If  they  are  rich  their  slaves  multiply,  and 
from  motives  of  kindly  feeling  towards  re- 
tainers, aud  often  from  false  pride,  ihey 
are  very  unwilling  to  sell  them,  hence  they 
often  become  involved  in  their  circnra- 
Btances,  aud  finally  bankrupt.  The  pru- 
dence, temper,  and  decision  of  character 
required  to  manage  a  plantation  success- 
fully are  very  great.  It  is  notorious  that 
the  hardest  task-masters  to  the  slave  are 
those  who  come  from  northern  fi*ee  states. 

"  I  often  asked  myself,  when  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  plantation,  what  steps  I 
would  take  if  I  had  inherited  such  a  pro- 
perty from  British  ancestors.  I  thought 
first,  of  immediately  emancipating  all  the 
slaves ;  but  I  was  reminded  that  the  law 
humanely  provides,  in  that  case,  that  I 
should  still  support  them,  so  that  I  might 
rnin  myself  and  family ;  and  it  would  still 
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be  a  qaestion  whether  those  whom  I  hud 
rele%»ed  from  bondage  would  be  happier, 
or  woald  be  prepared  for  freedom.  I 
then  proposed  to  begin  with  education,  as 
a  preliminary  step.  Here  I  was  met  with 
the  objection  that,  since  the  abolition 
moTement,  and  the  fanatical  exertions  of 
missionaries,  severe  statutes  bad  been 
enacted,  making  it  penal  to  teach  slaves  to 
read  and  write. 

"  The  more  I  reflected  on  the  condition 
of  the  slave,  and  endeavored  to  think  on 
a  practicable  plan  for  hastening  the  period 
of^  their  liberation,  the  more  difficult  the 
subject  appeared  to  me,  and  the  more  I 
felt  astonished  at  the  confidence  displayed 
by  so  many  anti-slavery  speakers  and  wri- 
ters, on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  The 
course  pursued  by  these  agitators  shows 
that,  next  to  the  positiyely  wicked,  the 
class  who  are  usually  called  *  well-meaniug 
persons,'  are  the  most  mischievous  in  so- 
ciety.**— ^pp.  147,  8,  9,  voL  i. 

We  make  one  more  quotation  from 
the  evidence  of  this  ehlightened  and 
liberal  witness,  and  then  conclude  our 
extracts  upon  this  subject.  After  speak- 
ing of  the  charges  of  cruelty  laid  at  the 
doors  of  the  slave-holders,  and  of  the  ne- 
cessity which  the  ease  of  escape  forces 
upon  the  owner  of  slaves  to  be  not  over 
severe  with  bis  servants,  he  says : 

**  It  has  made  roe  desire  to  see  a  fair 
statement  of  the  comparative  statistics  of 
crimes  and  punishments  in  slave  states 
and  free  countries.  If  we  coukl  fairly 
estimate  the  misery  of  all  offenders  iu  the 
prisons,  penitentiaries,  and  penal  settle- 
ments of  some  large  European  province, 
and  then  deduct  the  same  from  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  slaves  in  a  large  southern  state 
of  the  Union,  the  excess  alone  ought,  in 
fiurness,  to  be  laid  at  the  charge  of  the 
slave-ownera.  While  pointing  out  the  evil 
unreservedly,  we  should  do  the  owner  the 
justice  to  remember,  that  the  system  of 
things  which  we  deprecate,  has  been  in- 
herited by  him  from  his  British  ancestors ; 
and  that  it  is  rarely  possible  or  safe  to 
bring  about  a  great  social  reform  in  a  few 
years."— p.  151,  vol.  i. 

Mr.  LyelPs  observations  about  church- 
es, and  preaching,  and  the  voluntary 
system,  are  as  follows :  The  preaching 
in  most  of  the  Episcopalian,  Presbyte- 
rian, Baptist,  and  Unitarian  churches 
which  be  entered  in  the  United  States, 
he  thought  good,  and  he  admired  the 
handsome  style  of  building,  and  fitting 
up  of  pews,  and  says  of  the  voluntary 
syatem — 


[Aoginl, 


"  There  seemed  to  me  to  be  two  great 
advantages,  at  least,  in  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple: first,  that  the  ministers  are  in  no 
danger  of  going  to  sleep ;  and  secondly,, 
that  they  concern  themselves  much  lesa 
with  politics  than  with  us.  To  be  without 
a  body  of  dissenters,  dissatisfied  with 
their  exclusion  from  ecclesiastical  endow- 
ments, is  a  national  blessfag,  which  not 
only  every  statesman,  but  every  church- 
man will  admit." 

He  tells  us,  however,  that  be  is  hj 
DO  means  sure  that  there  may  not  be  a 
balance  of  evil  sufficient  to  outweigh 
all  this,  though  he  does  not  take  the 
trouble  to  point  out  any  of  these  evils. 
That  they  cannot  be  pointed  out  is  a 
principle  which  the  experience  of  seven* 
teen  millions  of  people,  who  constitute 
about  the  only  portion  of  the  worid 
lyho  ever  gave  the  matter  a  fair  trial, 
would  bear  an  ample  and  unanimous 
witness. 

Our  author  adverts  to  the  universal 
prejudice  against  color  existing  in  the 
United  States,  and  certifies  from  hi* 
own  experience,  that  the  prejudice 
is  not  a  natural  one;  but  still  he  ad- 
mits that  he  has  no  doubt  that  a  few 
veprs*  residence  in  America  would  tinge 
his  own  mind  with  the  same  repug- 
nance. But  whether  the  antipathy  be 
a  natural  or  an  acquired  one  it  most 
certainly  exists,  and  doubtless  always 
will ;  and  analogies  to  it  are  not  dif- 
ferently found.  In  Lower  Canada  are 
two  races,  the  conquered  and  the  con- 
querors, still  preserving  a  strong,  and 
apparently  not  decreasing  prejudice 
against  each  other.  The  Irish  and 
their  conquerors  illustrate  the  same 
principle.  Suppose  the  vUleins  of  Eu- 
rope had,  like  our  slaves,  some  indeli- 
ble mark  of  bondage,  is  it  probable  that 
the  mutual  feeling  of  inecjuality  of  whicb 
even  English  writers  admit  the  exist- 
ence, would  have  been  softened  down 
to  its  present  state  ? 

One  idea  which  he  advances  upoa 
this  subject  is  particularly  interesting 
in  this  state  at  the  present  time;  it  is 
this :  That  where  colored  men  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  elective  franchise  only 
upon  a  property  qualification,  ttie  tend- 
ency must  be  to  increase  the  respect 
for  that  portion  of  them  who  secure 
the  privilege,  both  from  their  own  and 
from  the  dominant  race.  It  is  at  least 
a  question  which  we  have  a  right  to 
discuss,  whether  or  not  the  throwing 
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open  of  the  ballot-boz  to  tlie  whole 
mass  of  negroes  would  not  rather  dis- 
grace the  thing  than  elevate  the  race. 

Two  other  iniportaot  and  interesting 
subjects,  ably  discussed  by  our  author, 
are,Repudiation and  Universal Sufiiage. 
These  topics  have  been  so  ably  and  so 
often  discussed  in  this  journal  that  we 
pass  them  by. 

One  just  observation  we  find,  on  p. 
193.  V.  i.,  and  we  quote  it,  not  so  much 
for  its  novelty,  or  because  not  already 
well  understood,  but  to  show  that  the 
traveller,  whose  observations  we  are 
discussing,  is  capable  of  seeing  and 
thinking  more  than  some  of  his  coun- 
trymen who  have  run  through  our 
coimtry.  The  remark  in  the  author's 
own  words  is  this : 

"  Tbe  territorial  extent  and  political  in- 
dependenctf  of  tbe  difierent  states  of  tbe 
Unioo,  remind  the  traveller  raiber  of  the 
distinct  nations  of  Earope,  than  of  tbe 
different  counties  of  a  single  kingdom  like 
England ;  bat  the  population  has  spread 
80  fist  from  certain  centres,  especially  from 
New-England,  and  tbe  facilities  ofcommnni- 
cation  by  railway  and  steamboat  are  so 
great,  and  are  always  impronng  so  rapidly, 
tnatthe  twenty-six  republics  of  1 842,  having 
a  population  of  seventeen  millions,  are  more 
united,  and  belong  more  thoroughly  to  one 
nation,  than  did  the  thirteen  states  of 
1776,  when  their  numbers  were  only  three 
millions.  In  spite  of  the  continued  de- 
cline of  federal  authority,  and  tbe  occa- 
sional conflict  of  commercial  interests  be- 
tween the  north  and  south,  and  the  violent 
passions  excited  by  the  anti-slavery  move- 
ment, the  old  colonial  prejudices  have 
been  softening  down  from  year  to  year ; 
the  English  Innguage,  laws,  and  literature, 
have  pervaded  more  and  more  the  Dutch, 


Germsn,  and  French  settlements  ;  and  the 
danger  of  the  dismemberment  of  tbe  con- 
federocy  appears,  to  all  reflecting  politi- 
cians, less  imminent  now  than  formerly." 

We  have  followed  Mr.Lyell  through 
his  first  volume.  His  second  is  mainly 
occupied  with  his  Canadian  tour,  and 

Principally  filled  with  geological  records, 
'hey  are  occasionally  relieved,  to  the 
reader,  by  such  incidents  as  calling 
at  cottages,  where  neither  English, 
French,  nor  German  could  make  any 
impression  ;  and  such  amusing  notices 
as  of  the  chagrin  which  good  loyal 
Canadians  feel  upon  *' going  home,"  as 
they  call  going  to  England,  upon  arri- 
ving there,  and  then  being  compli- 
mented upon  the  excellence  of  their 
English — they  being  Americans^ or 
rated  about  the  sins  of  repudiation,  un- 
til they  are  compelled  to  explain  to  their 
admiring  countrymen,  one  ailer  another, 
that  Nova  Scotia,  or  Canada  East,  is 
a  British  province,  and  not  one  of 
the  American  states.  "All  this,  too, 
after  having  prayed  loyally  every  Sun- 
day for  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales — after  having  been  ready  to 
go  to  war  about  the  Canadian  borderers, 
the  New-York  sympathizers,  the  de- 
tention of  McLeod,  and  any  other 
feud !" 

We  have  purposely  'omitted  all  no- 
tice of  the  very  interesting  researches 
of  our  distinguished  observer,  in  his 
own  peculiar  department  of  learning, 
because  we  intend,  at  no  distant  day,  to 
take  up  the  subject  of  the  geology  of 
New- York,  as  developed  by  her  own 
surveyors,  and  illustrated  by  foreign 
investigations. 


WEST   POINT. 

Bt  H.  T.  TncxxBXAif. 

Wild  umbrage  far  around  me  clings 

To  breezy  knoll  and  hushed  ravine, 
And  o*er  each  rocky  headland  flings 

Its  mantle  of  refi-eshing  green. 

The  echoes  that  so  boldly  rung 
When  cannon  flashed  from  stAp  to  steep, 

And  Freedom^s  airy  challenge  flung — 
In  each  romantic  valley  sleep. 
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His  counsels  here  our  rhieftain  breathed, 

Here  roved  his  mild,  undaunted  eye, 
Whei-eyon  lone  fort  with  thickets  wreathed 

Held  captive  Britain's  gallant  spy. 

Fit  home  to  rear  a  nation's  youth 

By  self-control  to  nerve  the  will, 
Through  knowledge  gain  expansive  truth, 

And  with  high  aims  life's  circle  fill. 

How  grateful  is  the  sudden  change 

From  arid  pavements  to  the  gi-ass, 
From  narrow  streets  that  thousands  range, 

To  meadows  where  June's  zephyrs  pass  i 

Beneath  the  cliffs  the  river  steals 

In  darksome  eddies  to  the  shore, 
But  midway  every  sail  reveals 

Reflected  on  its  crystal  floor. 

In  tranquil  mood  the  cattle  walk 

Along  the  verdant  marge  to  feed, 
'While  poised  upon  the  mullein  stalk 

The  chirping  red-buxl  picks  the  seed. 

Low  murmurs  in  the  foliage  bred. 

The  clear  horizon's  azure  line, 
Fresh  turf  elastic  to  the  tread. 

And  leafy  canopies  are  mine. 

White  fleecy  clouds  move  slowly  by. 

How  cool  their  shadows  fall  to-day ! 
A  moment  on  the  hills  they  lie, 

And  then  like  spirits  glide  away. 

Amid  the  herbage,  yesternight. 

His  web  the  cunning  spider  threw. 
And  now,  as  sparkling  diamonds  bright, 

It  glistens  with  the  pendant  dew. 

Gay  butterflies  dart  on  and  sink 

O'er  the  sweet  blossoms  of  the  pea. 
And  from  the  clover's  globe  of  pink 

Contented  hums  the  downy  bee. 

In  all  this  varied  beauty  glows 
Deep  meaning  for  the  thoughtful  heart, 

As  it  were  fain  to  teach  repose. 
And  lofty  confidence  impart. 

How  vivid  to  my  fancy  now 

Uprise  the  forms  that  life  redeem ! 
The  ardent  eye — the  open  brow. 

And  tender  smile  beside  me  seem. 

For  Nature's  presence  gathers  back 

The  deeds  that  grace,  the  loves  that  cheer, 

And  as  her  holy  steps  we  trar,k, 

Hope%  rainbow  breaks  through  sorrow's  tear. 
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THE  WRITINGS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB. 


AN  ESSAY. 


Bt  J.  W.  Shblton. 


AifTAGoifisM  is  the  strange  cbarm 
which  endears  Lamh's  writings.  Not 
that  be  carried  this  to  perverseness  or 
violence,  yet  beyrtnd  the  bounds  of 
mere  originality.  He  was  unlike  :  but 
more  tban  this  he  repelled,  ^ence  he 
is  a  contradiction,  fur  his  humanity  is  a 
proverb,-  The  tenderness  of  a  boy's 
heart  went  with  him  to  the  tomb.  In 
his  opposition  he  never  wrote  a  line 
which  merited  a  malignant  return.  He 
was  an  enemy  to  be  loved  ;  a  fault- 
^  finder  whose  poutings  were  agreeable  ; 
in  short,  an  enigma  which  needs  to  l>e 
unravelled.  It  is  hard  to  analyze.  We 
know  if  we  are  charmed ;  if  the  land- 
scape pleases  us ;  if  the  picture  has 
prevailed  with  our  untutored  fancy ;  if 
the  beauty  we  gaze  on  has  inspired  us 
with  her  love  ;  but  it  is  altogether  by  a 
.  something,  we  know  not  what.  Blessed 
be  our  kindly  natures,  we  are  pleased 
first,  and  inquire  the  reasons  afterwards. 
Let  us  see  if  we  can  reconcile  Lamb 
with  himself;  if  we  con  interpret  the 
religion  of  his  nature  by  those  writings 
wherein  his  heart  is  embalmed.  The 
circle  of  his  admirers  has  ever  been 
rather  choice  than  large.  It  is  certain 
that  he  selected  few  friends,  chosen  for 
individuality,  strong  antagonizers.  Such 
as  they  were,  they  were  not  easily 
found,  or  soon  parted  with.  (^Death 
alone  broke  up  the  little  company.  He 
set  out  with  Coleridge.  "^  Torn  away,  in 
course  of  time,  from  this  good  man,  he 
lost  the  half  of  his  soul.  He  had  dis- 
abilities without  and  within  which  fi#r- 
bad  to  throw  himself  into  the  bold,  ar- 
duous struggle  of  life.  The  very  inter- 
course of  men  would  have  been  the 
Tude,  sweeping  demolition  of  much 
that  was  fine  in  his  character.  He  was 
not  in  contart  with  tho general  world — 
was  opposed  to  their  systems, — court- 
ed not  the  favor  of  their  •"  good  peo- 
ple.'* They  madft  no  concessions  to 
nim,  why  should  he  to  them  ?  He 
passed  with  one  faction  for  a  free- 
thinker, with  another  for  a  bigot ;  but 
most  did  not  understand  him. 


It  was  the  same  with  his  friends,  the 
books.  Few  and  rare  were  his  "  mid- 
night darlings,*'  his  folios.  Milton  or 
Shakspeare  he  loved.  They  had  grand 
names,  but  those  which  sounded  sweet- 
est to  him,  and  carried  a  perfume  in  the 
mention,  were  "  Kit  Marlowe,  Dray- 
ton, Drummond  of  Hawthornden,  and 
Cowley.'*  The  art  of  reviewing,  so  ver- 
bose and  so  nugatory,  had  as  little  to  do 
in  governing  his  preconceived  afiection, 
as  with  the  final  destiny  of  the  books. 
It  mattered  not  from  what  royal  presses 
they  came*  cum  privi  Ugio.  They  had 
their  own  Imprimatur,  (those  which 
charmed  him  most)  a  something  unseen 
or  disregarded  by  the  common  eye. 
What  he  says  on  book-borrowers,  dis- 
closes his  taste.  "  That  slight  vacuum 
in  the  left-hand  case,  scarcely  distin- 
guishable but  by  the  quick  eye  of  a 
loser,  was  whilom  the  commodious 
resting-place  of  Brown  on  Urn  Burial. 
Here  stood  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy 
in  sober  state.  There  loitered  the 
Complete  Angler,  quiet  as  life,  by 
some  stream-side.  In  yonder  nook, 
John  Btmcle,  a  widower  volume,  with 
*  eyes  closed,'  mourns  his  ravished 
mate.**  The  current  literature  which 
pleased  the  million  quite  well,  pas.sed 
him  by  almost  unheeded.  The  volumes 
of  the  greatest  novelist  of  the  age  were 
to  him  wearisome  in  the  extreme.  Let 
them  sway  others  with  a  dictator's  mas- 
tery— he  was  not  so  constituted.  He 
'  would  rather  have  been  found  with  that 
party  of  simple  folks  who  are  said  to 
nave  read  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  by 
slow  stages,  with  a  **  realizing  sense,*' 
(as  a  boy  Crusoe)  following  him  through 
with  overwrought  anxiety,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  history  had  the  village 
bells  rung  for  j<»y.  The  delicacies 
which  he  affected  would  be  quite  imper- 
ceptible to  a  rough  palate.  They  were 
called  from  some  ultimate  realm,  where 
they  grew  up  from  among  the  dust  of 
forgetfulness,  and  after  he  had  served 
them  up  in  a  style  incomparably  gra- 
cious, they  wer^  tp  ^  liking  only  of 
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the  most  judicions  epicure.  He  was, 
moreover,  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the 
present  age.  It  was  bitter,  cold,  and 
stony-hearted, — rushed  on  jn  the  breath- 
less race,  and  cast  back  no  parting 
looks.  To  him  the  whole  past  was  as 
a  well -stored  churchyard,  where  he 
rambled  reverentially  wiih  the  dead, 
and  deprecated  violence  with  the  pa- 
thetic words  ,of  Shakspeare  over  nis 
sepulchre.  The  past,  indeed,  was  a 
part  of  his  present,  brought  near  to  him 
by  many  chords,  and  laid  hold  of  by  his 
fine  sympathy.  While  others  would 
bury  that  which  had  been,  without  any 
tearfulness,  he  could  not  see  the  time- 
honored  relic  pass  away  and  be  conso- 
led with  any  hope  of  better ;  he  drew 
near  to  the  grave  of  departed  custom 
and  wept — quam  familiariter  ! 

In  his  conversation  he  opposed  even 
his  beloved  friends,  so  curiously  that  it 
might  seem  merriment.  It  was  in  ac- 
cord with  his  character.  Those  who 
were  allied  to  him  could  penetrate  his 
meaning  :  why  he  should  rejoin  to  the 
ob\'iou8,  why  parry  that  which  resem- 
bled a  truism  i  why  set  up  a  beautiful 
true  standard  to  cast  it  down  by  a  sin- 
gle breath  of  sarcasm?  As  to  the 
opinions  of  most  men,  the  mere  actors  on 
the  theatre  of  common  life,  he  did  not 
agree  with  them.  He  closed  his  ears 
with  the  desperation  of  the  **  enraged 
musician."  He  did  not  modulate  his 
temper  to  any  of  their  "  soft  recorders  ;*' 
their  best  agreements  sounde<l  harsh 
and  wrangling;  chorus,  strophe,  and 
antistrophe  were  alike  displeasing ;  and 
the  full,  consentient  voices  of  men,  on 
many  subjects,  struck  his  peculiar 
nerves  like  the  first  preparement  of  an 
orchestra.  He  und^stood  them  no 
better  than  he  did  the  music  of  the  day, 
the  operatic  flourishes,  the  long  prolu- 
sions of  our  best  masters,  to  which  re- 
bellion amounted  to  rank  treason ;  his 
gui.'t  was  equal  to  stratagem  and  spoils. 
Yes,  he  was  positively  averse  to  pro- 
fessed music ;  and  this  antipathy  was 
remarkable  for  one  whose  tastes  were 
90  delicate — ^who  so  loved  to  **  gild  re- 
fined gold,  to  paint  the  lily,  to  adorn  the 
rose.**  He  made  "melodt  in  his 
heart."  As  to  his  writings,  which  are  a 
trae  transcript  of  his  nature,  they  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  a  parcel  of  inge- 
nious paradoxes,  the  idea  of  which 
might  provoke  a  smile  with  some,  meet 
with  the  contempt  of  others,  if  not  with 
the  stabbonif  sturdy  rejection  of  most. 


Some  consider  him  as  thrusting  merely 
in  a  graceful  sword  exercise  with  sha- 
dows of  his  own  conjuring,  with  fancies 
which  have  no  subatance,  and  in  which 
himself  reposes  no  implicit  faith.  His 
assertions  or  negatives  persuade  those 
who  think  they  understand  him,  that 
he  is  not  in  earnest,  that  after  all  he 
feels  like  other  men,  and  has  a  mere 
tact  at  writing.  His  essays  might 
bear  them  out  in  such  a  supposition; 
What  do  we  find  there  but"  queer  assi- 
milations, balanced  with  the  strongest 
antipathies.  His  idiosyncracy  meets 
you  at  every  step.  It  is  not  enough  for 
nim  to«fly  off  with  a  swift  attraction 
to  the  weakest  side  of  weak  argument ; 
he  puts  his  negative  against  the  whole 
world,  by  jocularly  upsetting  maxims 
which  claim  a  prescriptive  right  to  be 
held  true.  In  one  whole  essay  he  Is 
found  combatting  what  he  calls  "popu- 
lar fallacies."  These  are  truths  which, 
no  doubt,  have  been  sometimes  thrust 
forward  with  unbecoming  positiveness. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  argumenia 
ad  homines,  to  shut  the  mouths  of  peo- 
ple suddenly  ;  and  he  turns  round  with 
gentle  fierceness  on  the  *•  pains-taking 
preachers."  He  denies  that  a  **  bully 
IS  always  a  coward."  Some  people's* 
share  of  spirits  is  low  and  defective. 
These  love  to  be  told  that  huffing  is  no 
part  of  valor.  But  confront  one  of 
these  silent  heroes  with  the  swaggerer 
of  real  life,  and  his  confidence  in  the 
theory  quickly  vanishes.  "  A  man 
must  not  laugh  at  his  own  jest." 
What ! — expect  a  gentleman  to  give  a 
treat  without  partaking  of  it !  To  sit 
esurient  at  his  own  table,  and  his  com- 
pany so'  weak  as  to  be  stirred  by  an 
image  or  fancy,  that  shall  stir  him  not 
at  all !  "  Enough  is  as  good  as  a 
feast."  Who  believes  it  ?  ft  is  a  vile, 
cold,-scrag-of-mutton  sophism.  A  U© 
palmed  on  the  palate  which  knows  bet- 
ter things.  If  nothing  else  could  be 
said  for  a  feast,  this  is  sufficient,  that 
from  the  superflux  there  is  something 
left  for  the  next  day.  "We  should 
rise  with  the  lark."  It  is  not  well  to  be 
ambitious  of  being  the  sun's  courtiers, 
to  attend  at  his  morning  levees.  The 
good  hours  of  the  dawn  are  too  sacred 
to  waste  them  upon  such  observances, 
which  have  in  them  something  Pagan 
and  Persic.  It  is  the  very  time  to  lin- 
ger a-bed  and  digest  our  dreams;  to  re- 
combine  the  wandering  images,  which 
night,  in  a  confused  mass,  presented ; 
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to  snatch  them  from  forgetfolness ;  to 
shape  and  mould  them.  Some  people 
have  no  good  of  their  dreams.  Like 
fiatst-feederSf  they  gulp  them  too  grossly 
to  taste  them  cunously.  We  live  to  chew 
the  cud  of  a  **  far-gone  vision."  Such 
is  the  humorous  example  of  the  real 
contradiction  of  his  tastes.  So  were 
his  true  feelings  opposed  to  the  vulgar. 
So  would  he  run  counter  to  self-compla- 
cent philosophers,  who  felt  impregnable 
in  the  safety  of  their  strong-holds. 
There  is,  indeed,  t^  amusing  element 
of  selfishness  in  the  application  of  most 
of  their  wise  laws ;  a  want  of  natural 
love  beneath  a  face  of  supernatural 
wisdom.  Let  us  go  on  'with  thb  anta- 
gonism ;  follow  it  through  all  the  titles 
of  £lia*s  Essays,  which  do  not  prevail 
with  matter-of-fact-men — which  rather 
repulse  them  on  the  threshold,  and  do 
not  afterward  court  their  esteem.  The 
praise  of  chimney-sweepers !  A  com- 
]^aint  of  the  decay  of  beggars  in  the 
metropolis!  what  inverted  ideas!  Ar- 
guments turned  upside  down !  contrary 
conclusions  enough  to  make  a  cold  man 
shut  up  the  recherche  essay-like  Greek. 
What,  says  he,  *»  on  All-Fools-Day  ?" 
**  I  love  a  fool ! — as  naturally  as  if  I  were 
of  kith  and  kin  to  him.  I  venerate  an 
honest  obliquity  of  understanding ;  the 
more  laughable  blunders  a  man  shall 
commit  in  your  company,  the  more 
tests  he  giveth  you  that  he  will  not  be- 
tray or  overreach  you.  He  who  hath 
not  a  drachm  of  folly  in  his  mixture, 
hath  pounds  of  much  worse  matter  in 
bis  composition.  Reader,  if  you  wrest 
my  words  beyond  their  fair  construc- 
tion, it  is  you,  and  not  I,  that  are  the 
AjpriL  fooV^  What  says  he  on 
whist,  agreeing  precisely  with  the  opi- 
nions of  Mrs.  Battle  :  **  Cards  were 
cards !  She  would  not  have  her  noble 
occupation,  to  which  she  wound  up  her 
faculties,  considered  in  that  light.  It 
was  her  business ;  she  unbent  Ker  mind 
afterward  over  a  book,'*  He  deprecates 
•*  ^race  before  meat,"  in  a  manner 
which  might  be  considered  "  positively 
shocking."  On  this  point  we  must  say, 
that  a  propter  scrutiny  of  hid  words 
would  not  place  the  writer  of  this  at 
sword's  points  with  him.  It  is  the 
leant  of  grace  which  he  is  aiming  at ;  it 
is  the  absence  of  thankfulness.  It  is 
the  inappropriateness  which  halts  on  the 
Tery  verge  of  a  raging  appetite,  and 
abolishes  a  religious  cook,  to  plunge  pro- 
fanely into  the  midst  of  disfies.    He 


would  have  the  general  interfusion  of  a 
religious  gratitude  not  so  distinctly 
marked  by  the  professed  occasion.  He 
would  have  a  thank-oSering  for  books 
—for  friends — for  music — for  delight 
experienced  through  art.  These  nou- 
rish the  more  imperious  necessities  of 
the  soul,  and  enliven  in  a  better  way. 
And  we  must  say,  though  we  adhere 
religiously  to  "grace  before  meat," 
and  would  retur;i  a  glad  thanksgiving 
for  that  too,  that  the  inconsistency  lies 
with  most  of  the  company  who  sit 
down  to  the  table,  not  with  Charles 
Lamb.  For  religion  should  be  like  the 
general  light  of  Heaven,  which  is  not 
so  much  known  by  its  proper  name  or 
quality.  Variegated  scenery,  green 
trees  and  grasses  show  it  forth  rather 
in  its  effects.  The  rose  makes  no  allu- 
sion to  it,  yet  we  know  what  imparted 
to  it  the  ineffable  lustre  of  its  cheek ; 
and  the  most  gorgeous  plant  on  the 
globe  cannot  proclaim  it,  for  the  same 
principle  has.  distinguished  the  simplest 
flower  of  the  vale. 

With  respect  to  the  manner,  as  well 
as  matter  of  £lia*s  Essays,  we  must 
also  view  it  in  the  light  of  opposition. 
His  biographer  has  said,  that  never  were 
works  written  in  a  higher  defiance  to 
the  conventional  pomp  of  style.  They 
are,  indeed,  symbols  of  the  contrariety 
of  the  man.  The  one  who  approached 
nearest  to  him,  with  whom  he  always 
lived  on  terms  of  affection,  he  has  made 
mention  of  under  the  name  of  Bridget. 
And  this  person  never  doubted  him  ex- 
cept on  one  occasion,  when  he  spoke  in  a 
kinder  tone  than  usual.  Regarding  his 
character  throughout,  we  are  prepared 
to  assert,  that  there  is  a  vein  of  affec- 
tion running  through  him,  the  dearest, 
the  tenderest  which  ever  coursed,  like 
pure  gold,  beneath  the  surface  of  hu- 
manity ;  in  the  light  of  which  his  in- 
consistencies appear  constant — his  dif- 
ference is  agreement — his  repugnance 
the  largest  sympathy  which  the  human 
heart  is  capable  of — his  non-accordance 
is  love. 
"Ob  I  be  was  good,  if  e'er  a  good  man  lived." 

The  truth  is,  he  wanted  sympa- 
thy for  others,  only  as  they  were 
destitute  of  the  kindly  feelings  which 
actuated  his  own  heart.  He  required 
not  only  that  they  should  be  men,  but 
human,  and  to  the  largest  quality  he 
clung  most.  What  wonder  that  he  ex- 
cluded the  mass  from  his  peculiar  in- 
terviews !    For  how  many  breathe,  at 
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best,  but  a  vegetable  life;  and  how 
many  regard  the  mere  animal  with  its 
lusts,  and  of  the  rest  how  few  rise  above 
a  species  of  inditl'erentism.  He  followed 
a  representative  system.  If  he  elected 
few,  they  represented  all ;  for  they 
possessed  the  most  of  humane  qu alitor. 
He  then  discarded  what  was  adventi- 
tious, and  loved  them  not  in  spite  of 
faults,  but  (pardonable  frailty  t)  the 
very  faults  themselves.  Upon  this 
broad  principle  he  included  every  spe- 
cies of  skeptic  and  philosopher.  He 
has  a  deal  of  that  angePs  charity  which 
flew  to  heaven*s  chancery  with  an 
oath.  A  lover,  like  himself,  is  a  con- 
tradiction. He  is  exclusive,  even  to  a 
suspicion  of  contempt  for  all  mankind. 
But,  does  he  hate  anything  for  the  time 
being  which  is  good.  He  must  love 
human  perfection,  for  he  thinks  that  he 
sees  in  one  the  embodiment  of  all  its 
charms,  and  he  looks  at  all  things  in  a 
shining  light.  His  dislike  is  a  mere 
negative ;  his  repugnance  is  only  for  the 
bad.  This  apparent  narrowness  made 
the  very  religion  of  Lamb  appear  to 
others  like  the  want  of  it,  and  the  finite 
seemed  to  be  regarded  above  the  infi- 
nite. But  if  he  clung  where  his  affec- 
tions first  took  root,  with  a  parasitic 
fondness ;  if,  by  a  peculiarity  of  his  na- 
ture, he  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  the  in- 
finite, as  one  prefers  his  own  snug 
chamber  to  the  outside,  wintry-moor,  it 
may  be  referred  to  the  principle  already 
stated.  It  was  the  fault  of  his  fond- 
ness, not  his  fondness  for  a  fault."^  Was 
it  the  want  of  a  living  faith  which 
caused  him  to  look  as  he  did  upon 
death  ?  He  did  not  fear  death  :  he 
loved  his  friends.  But  admit  that  he 
did.  The  best  may  entertain  such 
dread,  albeit  this  world  express  it 
otherwise.  The  great  and  g(>od  John- 
son would  not  have  the  theme  named. 
We  know  that  his  capacious  mind,  in 
regard  to  external  habits,  was  restricted 
to  a  narrow  compass.  He  loved  the 
streets  of  the  city  better  than  the  high 
hills.  We  know  with  what  aw  fulness 
he  awaited  his  latter  end.  How  he 
kept  shrinking  back,  as  if  he  held  the 
samphire-gatherer's  place  on  the  clifT. 
Thinking,  instantly  to  be  gone,  he  would 
say  with  wondrous  expectancy,  that  he 
was  here  still.  At  last  he  exclaimed,  in 
the  pomp  of  Latin,  '''lam  mmiturus 
sum,**  It  was  with  a  like  feeling  that 
the  dying  Hofflnan   spoke   of   ^^this 


sweet  habitude  of  being.'*  Well  has 
the  poet  Virgil  called  it,  in  the  JSneiatL, 
Dulcis  Vita*  Pathetically  has  Horace 
alluded  to  it  in  his  Ode  to  Postumas. 
"Pleasing,  anxious  being!"  as  tlray 
calls  it.  Oh  !  the  cup  of  life,  with  an 
its  bitter,  bitter  ingredients,  to  him  who 
has  looked  on  a  few  revolutions  of  the 
glorious  sun,  is  beyond  all  price ;  and 
though  it  be  stirred  up  sometime  from 
its  deepest  dregs,  when  we  come  to  part 
with  it,  it  has  a  flashing  surface,  and  is 
crowned  with  flowrfs  at  the  brim.  For 
this,  the  starveling,  the  poor  coward, 
who  has  responded  never  to  one  j<iyful 
throb,  (like  him  who  fell  a  victim  to 
Rob  Roy  MacGregor*s  wife)  implores, 
though  It  must  be  passed  in  the  lowest 
dungeons  of  the  hilU.  But  for  :hc  gen- 
tle, the  intellectual,  the  heart  of  hearts, 
mortal  life  subserves  already  for  a 
sweet  communion  of  souls!  There  ie, 
indeed,  a  worldliness  which  is  the 
death  of  tho  soul.  It  turns  away  its 
face  from  heaven.  Rooted  in  earth,  it 
strikes  in  a<raia  with  its  returning 
branches.  Elia  loved  the  world,  but 
not  with  a  worldly  love.  If  he  seemed 
to  make  the  less  triumph,  it  was  not  in 
fact  to  substitute  the  carnal  for  the  spi- 
ritual :  it  was  the  spiriiuulization  of  the 
carnal.  We  must  love  these  clay- 
temples.  Like  the  ivy,  we  rise  above 
them  only  by  clinging  to  them.  The 
objects  of  a  just  aflectiou,  though  they 
abide  on  earth,  are  high  and  towering; 
they  are  not  collateral,  or  in  a  wrong 
direction,  but  rather  in  the  path- way  to 
Heaven.  There  are  always  tendrils 
above  the  (»ther  verdure,  without  a 
hold  on  earth,  which  cannot  choose  but 
clasp  higher.  Ella's  affection  for  the 
old  is  resolved  into  the  one  peculiarity 
of  his  nature,  which  made  the  past  near 
and  dear  to  him.  He  could  say  with 
Horace,  nun  sum  en  iis  qui  miror  anti- 
quost  that  is,  in  any  vain  sense,  merely 
because  they  were  ancient,  for  some 
charm  which  he  understood  not,  (as 
many  a  wise-faced  virtuoso  will  cram 
his  house  with  his  grandmother's  arm- 
chairs, though  they  had  long  been  with 
his  grandmother's  picture,  in  the  lum- 
ber of  the  garret)  but  he  admired  them 
for  humanity's  sake,  with  a  distinct 
love.  He  could  not  bear  that  anything 
which  had  been,  of  a  good  heart, 
should  be  forgotten,  or  coldly  remem- 
bered, or  put  aside,  for  other.  Who 
shai^ed  with  him  on  these  times  of  reno- 
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▼ation,  when  the  old  serpent  of  sin  is 
perpetually  coming  out  with  a  sleek 
skin,  but  with  his  old  nature  ?  Who 
of  this  generation  possessed  a  title  of 
his  true  veneration  ?  "  He  passed  by 
the  walls  of  Balclutha,  and  they  were 
desolate."  If  any  one,  in  this  day  of 
abstinence  and  negative  works,  has 
never  yet  perused  his  "  Old  Benchers 
of  the  Inner  Temple,"  there  is  graHti- 
cation  in  store  for  them,  allowing  them 
to  possess  the  right  spirit.  Having  first 
quoted  Spencer,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
■pot  in  which  the  Templar  Knights 
were  wont  to  tarry, 

*'  Till  they  decayed  through  pride." 

He  reviews  the  present  aspect  of  the 
place — not  without  tears,  with  a  swift 
glance  at  the  changing  metropolis. 
*♦  Where  is  the  simple,  altar-like  struc- 
ture, and  silent  heart-language  of  the 
old  dial !  It  stood  as  the  garden-gtxi  of 
Christian  gardens.  If  its  business  be 
superseded  by  more  elaborate  inven- 
tions, its  moral  uses,  its  beauty,  might 
have  pleaded  for  its  continuance.  It 
spoke  of  moderate  labors,  of  pleasures 
not  protracted  after  sun-set,  of  tempe- 
rance and  good  hours.  It  was  the  pri- 
mitive clock,  the  horologe  of  the  iirst 
world.  It  was  the  measure  appropri- 
ate for  sweet  plants  and  flowers  to 
spring  by,  for  birds  to  apportion  their 
silver  warblings  by,  for  Hocks  to  pas- 
ture, and  be  led  to  fold  by.  The  shep- 
herd ^carved  it  out  quaintly  in  the  sun,' 
and  turning  philosopher  by  the  very  oc- 
cupation, provided  it  with  mottoes  more 
touching  than  tomb-stones.  The  arti- 
ficial fountains  of  the  metropolis  are  in 
like  manner  fast  vanishing.  Most  of 
them  are  dried  up,  or  bricked  over. 
The  fashion,  they  tell  me,  is  gone  by, 
and  these  things  are  esteemed  childish. 
Why  noU  then^  f^aiify  children  hy^lel' 
ting  them  stand  7  Lawyers,  I  suppose, 
were  children  once.  They  are  awak- 
ening images  to  them,  at  least.  Why 
must  everything  smack  of  man  and 
mannish  ?  Is  the  world  all  grown  up  ? 
Is  childhood  dead  ?  Or  is  there  not  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  wisest  and  best  some 
of  the  child's  heart  Wt,  to  respond  to  its 
earliest  enchantments  ?"  We  cannot 
quote  these  humane  sentiments  and  not 
pause  to  admire  them.  We  envy 
not  the  man's  heart  who  can  resist  such 
unpretending  eloquence.  Indeed,  what 
boots  the  philosopher's  great  stores,  if 
be  has  unlearned  the  simplicity  which 


he  had  when  a  child  ?  His  progress  is 
inverse;  his  learning  can  but  end  in 
ignorance.  If  it  is  to  demean  or  narrow 
one's  self  to  come  down  to  things 
childish,  then  the  course  and  spirit  of 
true  learning  is  arrested,  which  is  to 
crow  young  hy  growing  old.  The  old 
English  writers  whom  Elia  atiected, 
whether  in  prose  or  poem,  had  this  un- 
disguised simplicity  and  freshness,  and 
this  formed  the  season  of  his  attach- 
ment, which  was  rather  just  than  fan- 
ciful. Centuries  resemble  individuals 
in  their  progressive  charocter.  There 
is  an  age  of  childhood  when  language 
is  heartfelt,  and  a  later  period,  of  artful- 
ness and  deceit ;  and  a  case  may  exist 
where  one  must  go  back  for  sympathy 
beyond  the  age  in  which  he  lives.  Charles 
Lamb's  feelings  are,  moreover,  through- 
out with  that  party  which  needs  succor, 
and  which  is  most  liable  to  be  forgotten. 
As  he  was  interested  with  the  poor  child 
looking  wistfully,  its  cheek  pressed  a- 
gainst  the  cold  pane,  into  the  pastryshop, 
rather  than  the  sumptuous-ied,  and  the 
scholar  who  longed  for  the  rare  volumes 
in  the  book-stall,  which  he  was  unable  to 
procure,  rather  than  with  the  great  lite- 
rary lion,  so  he  turned  from  the  present 
age,  which  was  valiant  to  trumpet  its 
own  praise,  to  the  merit  of  old  days 
which  was  in  danger  of  perishing  ;  and 
even  there  his  associations  were  not 
always  with  the  greatest,  but  with  the 
tenderest ;  not  with  the  bold  excellence 
which  was  most  discernible,  but  with 
the  elusive  beauty  which  is  almost 
doomed  to  die  unseen.  From  the 
grand,  bold  chaunt  of  Milton,  he  would 
descend  to  pick  out  some  quaint  charm 
in  Cowley  ;  and  from  the  ample  enclo- 
sures of  Shakspeare,  hasten  to  the  un- 
known garden  of  the  motlest.  The 
viri  fortes  ante  Agamemnona  pleased 
him,  as  already  hinted  at,  because  he 
was  obliged  to  draw  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  writer  and  the  man.  Though 
he  admired  the  beautiful,  it  was  the 
poet  that  he  knew  rather  than  therein, 
Spencer  rather  than  the  Faery  Queen. 
The  symbols  might  be  exquisite  in 
themselves,  but  they  were  only  the  to- 
kens of  a  genuine,  smcere  heart.  There 
is  a  ditterence  in  this  day,  when  writing 
has  l)ecome  a  venal  art ;  when  the  arti- 
ficial is  made  to  bear  so  exact  resem- 
blance to  the  real.  Books  are  as  great 
hypocrites  as  men.  The  architect  of 
periods  learns  to  adapt  his  pieces  nicely ; 
but  it  i,  by  no  nje|P|  «.@^^^a 
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author  of  the  polished  seDtence  feels 
rightly.  Nay,  his  artificial  adjustment 
is  a  very  part  of  villainy,  opposed  to 
the  rough  magnanimity  of  tne  elder 
school.  It  aims  to  make  him  either 
worse  or  hetter  than  he  is ;  to  make  his 
shame  a  gbry,  or  his  ^lory  a  shame  ; 
and  if  these  turn  ambitious,  which  in- 
herits the  palm  ?  Books,  now-a-days, 
do  not  make  you  acquainted  with  the 
"  things  of  a  man,"  any  more  than 
Johnson*8  Dictionary  lets  [yon  into  his 
real  benevolence  of  heart.  Lamb 
reckoned  bibUa-a-hiblia :  such  as  court 
calendars,  directories,  pocket-books, 
draught-boards,  bound  and  lettered  on 
the  back,  scientific  treatises,  almanacks, 
statutes  at  large :  he  might  have  made 
the  list  longer.  Great  as  Scott  was,  a 
just  thinker,  and  with  a  general  ten- 
dency to  good,  his  books  were  not 
books  to  him,  because  they  must  have 
lacked,  in  sopie  measure,  this  perfect 
harmony.  He  wrote  the  history  of 
Jeannie  Deans,  and  it  moved  all  hearts 
to  tears ;  yet  lifted  as  he  was  above  the 
allurements  of  flattery,  if  he  had  a 
fault  it  was  said  to  be  an  attachment  to 
the  circumstance  of  rank.  So  the 
works  of  Byron  did  not  afiect  Lamb. 
Between  him  and  them  there  was  a 
wide  gulf  fixed.  This  may  appear 
strange;  for  the  poet^s  melancholy 
characters  have  been  considered  identi- 
cal with  himself.  This  invested  all 
which  he  wrote  with  a  marvellous  inte- 
rest. It  would  have  linked  him  with 
Elia,  if  the  pictures  presented  had  been 
pleasant  as  well  as  true ;  if  they  had 
portrayed  him  somewhat  less  than  hu- 
man, instead  of  exaggerating  his  inhu- 
manity, as  pitying  instead  of  striving 
to  be  pitied.  As  it  was,  their  over-true 
revealments  produced  a  lack  of  sympa- 
thy. But  how  does  our  author  forget 
himself  in  his  enthasiasm !  how  does  his 
cheek  glow  like  a  coal,  and  his  eye 
kindle,  when  he  accosts  both  the  poet 
and  the  man  /  **  Come  back  into  me- 
mory, like  as  thou  wort  in  the  day- 
spring  of  thy  fancies,  with  hope,  like  a 
fiery  column,  before  thee — the  dark 
pillar  not  yet  turned — Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge !  Logician,  Metaphysician, 
Bard !" 

We  believe  that  we  have  now  spo- 
ken truly  of  Lamb,  not  desiring  to  re- 
present bim  without  faults,  for  then  he 
would  not  have  been  human.  His  afifi- 
nities  were  for  a  genial  goodness ;  and  if 
he  erred,  it  was  on  the  side  of  ^rgive- 


ness,  where  mortal  errors  appear  with 
a  better  grace.  Between  himself  and 
his  writinffs,  if  there  be  an  antagonistic 
attitude,  there  is  the  most  perfect  recon- 
ciliation. He  has  exposed  his  heart  and 
unveiled  his  motives,  and  pictured  in  all 
its  various  phases  the  life  of  his  aflfec- 
tions,  wherein  consisted  his  little  world ; 
and  that  with  such  a  curious  minute- 
ness, that  we  are  almost  better  ac- 
quainted with  him  than  if  we  had  sat 
at  his  table,  and  partaken  of  his  daily 
bread.  His  essays  are  his  autobioATA- 
phy :  his  thoughts  are  his  history.  And 
as  actions  are  but  the  external  accom- 
plishment of  what  has  already  been 
performed  within,  it  is  questionable 
whether  any  feeling  could  be  detected 
which  would  have  led  to  a  selfish 
course,  or  whether  any  antipathy' has 
been  shadowed  forth,  which  was  not 
almost  implied  in  the  title  of  a  truly 
benevolent  man.  Few  men  have  ever 
brought  themselves  to  so  honest  a  con- 
fessional. With  those  who  shine  dis- 
tinguished on  the  roll  of  British  essay- 
ists he  has  little  or  nothing  in  common. 
He  is  without  the  great  pomp  of  the 
Johnsonian  period.  He  is  not  didactic, 
serious,  laboring  to  impress  the  mind ; 
he  plays  round  the  heart  and  indulges 
genius.  Sometimes  he  discharges  Uie 
arrows  of  a  pohshed  wit,  at  others  rises 
to  an  eloquence  not  so  stately  as  that 
which  thoughts  of  lona  and  Marathon 
inspired,  but  kindled  by  associations  of 
a  dearer  kind.  Addison  retains  his 
place  as  a  model,  but  he  is  coldly  ele- 
gant, as  if  he  thought,  in  every  period, 
of  being  the  founder  of  style ;  and  as 
if  he  wrote  merely  to  illustrate  the 
graces  of  composition.  The  eye  wan- 
ders over  his  sentences,  and  sees  the  ba- 
lance admirable  ;  the  car  listens,  and 
finds  the  melody  perfect.  He  is  the 
store-house  of  the  rules  of  rhetoric 
which  Elia  breaks,  yet  so  as  to  have 
more  grace  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance.  As  we  pass  through  the 
esHay  of  Addison,  we  are  reminded  by 
its  nicety  of  the  drawing-room  of  the 
old  school.  In  fact,  Addison  wrote  for 
the  polite  courtier ;  but  the  only  cour- 
tier that  Charles  Lamb  ever  dedicated 
a  thought  to,  was  the  gentle,  loyal 
heart  of  a  man.  Here  he  stands  apart  | 
in  a  deserved  triumph.  Of  all  the  es- 1 
sayists,  it  may  be  said  of  him  that  hef 
was  entirely  original ;  and  originality  iW 
Genius. 
Ncw-Yark,  May.l^^^^l^ 
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Therk  is  something  io  the  coarser 
forms  of  vice  so  bideoust  that  pi-soos 
in  a  hnppier  condition  of  life  instinc- 
tiTeW  shrink  frwn  all  intercourse  with 
it.  There  are  few  who  sfop  to  nnalyse 
the  circnmstances  or  indivifJualize  the 
cases  to  find  any  extenuating  peculi- 
arities which  may  have  led  to  such 
shocking  and  calamitous  results,  or  to 
inquire  how  far  even  the  most  virtu- 
ously disposed  might  have  fallen  before 
them.  The  subject  is  too  painful  to 
contemplate,  and  hence,  convicted 
criminals  are  generally  proscribed  as 
the  common  enemies  of  society,  whose 
eiil  deeds  are  alone  Imputable  to  their 
depraved  tastes  and  vicious  propensi- 
ties; they  are  deemed  to  have  forfeited 
all  claims  on  the  sympathies  of  the 
kind  and  good,  and  towards  whom  so- 
ciety has  exercised  a  sufficiently  gene- 
rous leniency  and  enlightened  humanity 
in  providing  jaib  and  penitentiaries, 
instead  of  at  once  consigning  them  to 
the  pillory,  the  lash,  the  branding-iron, 
or  the  gallows,  as  formerly.  As  in  this 
country  especially,  intemperance  and 
sqiuilid  poverty  are  often  associated 
witli  habits  of  crime,  these  also  are  re- 
garded as  among  the  characteristics  of 
the  whole  class,  whose  moral  obliquity, 
inherent  and  hopeless,  is  supposed  to 
be  palpably  indicated  by  their  physical 
appearance,  they  carrying,  as  it  were, 
the  mark  of  Cain  stamped  upon  their 
foreheads.  Nor  does  personal  inter- 
course and  a  knowledge  of  the  extenu- 
ating circumstances  always  tend  to  ex- 
cite sympathy  and  pity ;  on  the  con- 
trary, especially  in  vulgar  minds,  they 
too  often  induce  contempt  and  harsh- 
ness. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  stronger  proof 
,of  purity  of  intention  and  vigor  and 
elevation  of  character,  than  for  one  in 
a  high  station,  who  may  have  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  mean,  base  and 
repulsive  phases  in  which  this  class  is 
constantly  presenting  itself,  instead  of 


joining  in  the  common  feeling  of  disgust 
and  hatred,  can  rise  above  it,  and  ac- 
cord to  them  the  claims  and  rights  of 
a  common  humanity;  who,  making 
allowances  for  the  infirmities  of  our 
nature,  and  aware  of  the  many  trying 
situations  and  strong  temptations  to 
which  thes^  unfortunate  persons  have 
in  many  instances  been  exposed,  can- 
not odly  bear  with  their  waywardness 
and  coarsenesses,  but  become  their 
protectors  and  active  advocates.  It  de- 
mands no  small  degree  of  independence, 
intellectual  vigor,  and  love  of  our  kind, 
to  stand  up  in  the  face  of  the  prejudices 
of  society,  and  protest  against  its  inius- 
tice  in  cherishing  such  feelings,  and  in- 
cluding all  the  inmates  of  our  prisons 
and  penitentiaries  in  one  undistinguish- 
ed mass,  equally  unworthy  of  its  con- 
sideration ;  and  to  point  out  the  policy, 
as  well  as  humanity  of  examining  and 
doing  justice  to  their  claims. 

Among  the  beneficent  influences  of 
Christianity,  and  the  most  honorable 
indications  of  progress  io  modem  civil- 
ization, there  is  nothing  more  striking 
than  the  attention  now  paid  to  the 
health,  comfort,  and  moral  wants  of  the 
inmates  of  prisons,  as  contrasted  with 
their  condition  formerly,  and  the  salu- 
tary efi^ects  that  have  arisen  in  conse- 
quence, not  only  to  the  prisoners  but 
society.  Notwithstanding  the  humane 
maxim  of  the  law,  that  the  prisoner 
was  to  be  regarded  as  innocent  until 
proved  guilty,  yet  he  was  formerly 
punished  with  almost  as  much  severity 
when  accused  as  if  convicted.  They 
were  shut  up  in  dungeons,  without  re- 
gard to  cleanliness  or  ventilation,  and 
exposed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  the 
seasons,  without  suitable  raiment  or 
food.     The  consequence  was,  the  fre- 

3uent  occurrence  of  those  terrific  epi- 
eraics  called  jail-fevers,  which  not 
only  swept  before  them  the  unfortunate 
prisoners,  but  all  connected  with  them. 
These  scourges  of  the  inhumanity  of 
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the  times  were  not  alwa3r8  confined 
within  the  prison  walls,  but  not  unfre- 
quently  extended  to  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice and  the  public.  These  events 
were  familiarly  known  in  the  earlier 
history  of  England  by  the  name  of  the 
Black  Assizes,  several  of  which,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Oxford  and  Exeter, 
are  graphically  described  in  the  Chron- 
icles of  Hollinshed  and  Antony  a 
Wood.  The  last  of  these  epidemics, 
though  by  no  means  the  most  fatal,  was 
the  Black  Assize  of  the  Old  Bailey,  of 
which  an  interesting  description  was 
given  by  Sir  John  Pringle,.  and  occur- 
red as  late  as  1750.  On  that  occasion 
the  prisoners  brought  into  court,  though 
not  di^ased  themselves,  carried  in  their 
clothes  and  about  their  persons  the 
poisonous  air  of  the  prison,  which  was 
so  mephitic,  as  we  are  informed  by  Sir 
John  Pringle,  that  ♦*  many  of  the  per- , 
sons  present  were  seized  with  n  malig- 
nant and  fiital  fever,  attributable  to  the 
state  of  the  prison.  There  were  six 
persons  present  on  the  bench  on  that 
occasion,  the  lord  ma^or,  three  judges, 
an  alderman,  and  the  recorder;  of  these, 
four  died,  viz. :  the  lord  mayor  and  three 
judges;  besides  these,  several  of  the 
Middlesex  jury,  three  of  the  council, 
one  of  the  under  sheriffs,  making  forty 
persons  known  to  have  been  present, 
without  taking  into  account  those  of 
a  lower  rank,  whose  cases  were  un- 
known." This  appears  for  the  first 
time  to  have  effectively  aroused  public 
attention  in  England  to  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  the  necessity  of 
improving  the  construction  of  prisons, 
and  attending  to  the  health  and  comfort 
of  the  prisoners.  A  committee  of  the 
court  of  aldermen,  assisted  by  Sir  J. 
Pringle,  one  of  the  most  eminent  medi- 
cal men  of  the  day,  were  directed  to 
investigate  the  circumstances.  This 
may  be  considered  the  first  effective 
step  in  that  country  toward  the  present 
improvements  of  prisons  and  prison  dis- 
cipline. Since  that  time  essential  re- 
formation has  gradually  taken  place  in 
most  civilized  communities,  so  that  ns 
is  remarked  by  Judge  Edwards,  (see 
Report  First,  p.  20,) 

"The  time  has  passed  when  prisons 
were  regarded  as  places  of  torment ;  when , 
in  order  to  make  them  a  '*  terror  to  evil- 
doers," it  was  the  proviDce  of  their  officers 
to  inflict  suffering,  and  the  business  of  pris- 
oners to  endure  it;  when  the  only  appeal 


that  was  made  was  to  the  passion  of  fear, 
the  yilest  propensity  of  our  nature;  and 
when  men  were  expected  to  be  reformed 
by  arming  agninst  meir  oppressors  every 
geuerous  impalse,  and  awakening  tbeir 
very  best  ana  most  active  ffiGolties  to  pur- 
poses of  resistance. 

"  In  many  countries  the  old  system  atill 
obtains,  though  not  indeed  to  the  awfol 
extent  which  once  prevailed,  when  the 
world  seemed  to  be  one  vast  sc;iifold  sur- 
rounded by  execnlioners  and  crowded 
with  victims — when  seventy  thousand  peo- 
ple perished  by  the  halter  and  the  axe  in 
one  king's  reisn,— 4)ut  still  to  a  degree 
which  sets  at  aefiance  eveij  hope  o\  re- 
formation, save  that  which  is  founded  oo 
the  fear  of  physical  suffering. 

"Still,  in  the  prisons  of  Great  Britain, 
reform  has  had  a  much  slower  progress 
than  with  us,  and  the  old  abominations  are 
still  to  be  found ;  while  in  our  country,  a 
new  era  has,  within  this  century,  dawned 
upon  our  penitentiary  system,  and  new 
forms  of  prison  government  have  been 
adopted,  in  which  moral  means  are  more 
legurded  than  physical  force. 

"  A  comparison  of  the  state  of  crime  in 
these  countries  where  this  difference  in 
prison  discipline  exists,  not  only  shows  os 
the  good  that  has  already  been  dune,  but 
opens  to  ns  a  field  in  which  indeed  the 
harvest  of  humanity  is  great,  and  where 
we  may  reap  an  abundant  reward  in  saving 
those  who  are  lost. 

"In  the  British  empire,  where  the  old 
systems  of  prison  government  have  pre- 
vailed, with  all  the  accompaniments  ofme 
scaffold  and  penal  colonies,  loathsome 
dungeons,  and  personal  suffering,  crime 
has  increased  with  fearful  rapidity  in  com- 
parison with  the  increase  of  ber  population. 

•*Let  us  now  Inrn  to  another  picture.  In 
the  following  states  of  our  Union,  the  mo- 
dern systems  of  our  country  have  fuUy 
obtained,  and  we  shall  find  m  tbe  compa- 
rison, not  merely  congratulation  for  the 
past,  but  abiding  encouragement  for  tbe 
future. 

"  In  MainCj  the  average  number  of  con- 
victs for  13  years,  prior  to  1837,  has  di- 
minished one  quarter,  while  her  popula- 
tion has  increased  25  per  cent. 

"In  Vermont,  the  average  dimtnotion  of 
one-third,  while  population  increased  SO 
per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

"In  New  Hampshire^  the  average  for  10 
years,  prior  to  1837,  was  an  increase  of 
one-fifth,  or  about  equal  to  the  increase 
of  population. 

"In  Mastachusettt,  the  average  for  10 
years,  prior  to  1827,  was  a  scarcely  per^ 
ceptible  increase;  while  the  population 
increased  18  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

"  In  Connecticut,  the  increase  was  about 
commensurate  with  the  growth  of  popola- 
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**  In  Nev^eney^  wliere  ^e  popnlatimi 
bai  doubled  in  40  years,  the  progress  of 
crime  has  been  as  follows:  In  1838»  163  ; 
in  1839,  160 ;  in  1840,  152  ;  in  1841,  151 ; 
in  1842,  137  ;  in  1843,  155. 

In  Pennsylvania,  (and  he  was  able  to 
R»eak  of  her  Extern  Penitentiary  only,) 
the  average  number  of  convicts  from  1836 
to  1842  was  387 ;  for  the  last  three  years  it 
was  345,  and  her  population  has  increased 
one-third  m  ten  years. 

"In  Maryland,  the  average  for  five 
years,  prior  to  1838,  was  381;  for  the  last 
four  years  297,  aod  population  has  in- 
creased one-eighth  in  ten  years.  A  part  of 
this  diminution  was  doubtless  owing  to  a 
recent  law  which  allowed  a  certain  class 
of  convicts  to  be  sold  into  slavery ! 

**  In  Virginia,  the  average  for  the  last 
43  years  has  been  55 ;  for  ten  years,  prior 
to  1823,  it  was  72  ;  for  the  last  year  52. 
Population  increased  20  per  cent,  in  ten 
years. 

"And  in  New-York^  the  average  for  nx 
years,  prior  to  1837,  was  only  two  p^r 
cent,  during  a  period  wbeu  tbe  population 
increased  25  per  cent. 

"In  Kuglawl,  from  1836,  during  seven 
years,  there  was  a  regular  increase  equal  to 
40  per  cent.,  and  extending  to  the  awful 
degree  of  almost  one  in  every  1 00  of  tbe 
population.  And  of  the  large  number  that 
were  arrested  in  1842,  there  were  con- 
victed, exclusive  of  violatioiis  of  the  game- 
laws,  87,299,  or  nearly  one  in  every  160 
inhabitants. 

**  We  have  no  means  of  making  this 
comparison  complete,  for  we  have  not  yet 
adopted  in  this  state  a  perfect  system  of 
prison  statistics;  but  we  have  progressed 
BO  far  that  we  can  approximate  to  a  right 
conclusion ;  thus,  in  England,  the  con\ic- 
tions  in  1842  for  serious  crimes — such,  for 
instance,  as  in  onr  state  are  pnnished  by 
confinement  in  the  state  prisons— amounted 
to  31,309,  or  one  in  every  450  of  her  peo- 
ple ;  while  in  New-York  the  convictions 
for  similar  offences,  in  1842,  were  1291, 
or  one  in  1808  of  the  population.  In  1830 
the  convictions  were  one  in  every  1811  of 
the  population,  and  during  the  10  years, 
from  1830  to  1840,  our  popiUation  had  in- 
creased 510,313! 

•*  And  of  the  number  thus  convicted  in 
1842,  in  this  state,  350,  or  more  than  one- 
ibnrtb,  were  of  foreign  birth. 

*<  Without  yielding  to  tbe  temptation  to 
•top  and  oonffratulata  ounelves  and  our 
country  upon  mis  auspicious  state  of  things, 
we  may  oe  allowed  to  pause  a  moment 
aod  ask,  as  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
what  has  produced  this  extraordinary  dif- 
ference? 

"  Making  all  due  allowance  for  the  im- 
proved state  of  the  English  police,  for  the 
>eoal  cbarticter  of  her  eame, 
i«v«aae  laws,  we  shall  find 


Aat  it  is  in  a  great  defjree  to  be  ascribed 
to  temperance,  education,  and  our  peni- 
tentiary systems. 

"  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
progress  of  temperance  reform  ;  but  no 
man  can  deny  that  it  has  in  this  country 
been  indeed  efficacious  in  anneating  the 
progress  of  crime. 

"  And  as  to  education,  one  &ot  tolls  tfaa 
whole  story.  Of  the  139,888  arrested  in 
England  in  1842,  39,666,  or  nearly  one- 
third,  could  not  read;  while  of  all  pnsonen 
at  Sinff-Sing,  one-eighth  only  cannot  read, 
and  of  the  whole  number  of  convictions 
in  this  state  in  1841,  one-sixth  could  not 

**  But  berond  all  doubt,  the  great  agent 
which  has  been  at  work  to  produce  these 
results  has  been  the  mild,  the  humane,  and 
the  just  spirit  which  has  been  infused  into 
the  penitentiary  systems  of  this  country.*' 

But  notwithstanding  what  has  been 
said,  the  progress  of  reform  has  been 
very  slow.  As  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated, tbe  incarcerated  felon  has  been 
the  hist  to  feel  the  beneficent  influences 
of  a  higher  civilization.  Considered  as 
the  enemy  of  the  laws  and  of  the  more 
virtuous  portion  of  the  community,  it 
was  not  unnatural  to  have  recourse  to 
brute  force  as  tbe  most  appropriate 
means  of  controlling  and  reclaiming 
him.  It  was  a  great  step  in  humanity 
not  only  to  deny  the  general  truth  of 
this  proposition,  but  to  undertake  prac- 
tically to  disprove  it.  When  we  con- 
sider the  then  almost  universal  opinion 
of  society  upon  this  subject,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  more  discouraging, 
hopeless  enterprise,  than  thatofSec- 
caria,  Howard,  Romilly,  and  other 
pioneers  in  the  work  of  prison  reform. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  they  should 
have  been  ridiculed  by  their  cotempo- 
raries  as  visionary  enthusiaste.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  onr  country, 
one  of  the  youngest  in  the  catalogue  of 
nations,  has  been  tbe  first  to  realize  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  to  en- 
deavor practically  to  bring  about  reform. 
It  will  also  be  flattering  to  the  feelings 
of  many  of  onr  readers  to  reflect  that 
this  has  been  obviously  in  no  small  de- 
gree attributable  to  the  development  of 
those  liberal  principles  which  are  the 
results  of  enlightened  self-government. 
Professor  Tellcampf  observes— r 

**  All  history  proves  that  a  cruel  admm- 
istration  of  the  criminal  laws  has  never 
been  able  to  exist  for  a  great  lengUi  of 
time,  amonff  a  peojde  whose  oonrse  was 
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ment  of  a  just  and  reasonable  goyemmeat 
For  instance:  thiO  oriminal  laws  iu  England 
became  milder  upon  granting  of  Magna 
Cbarta,  and  continoed  so  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Tudora.  From  that  period  they  in- 
created  iu  severity  to  the  more  equal  re- 
presentation in  Parliament  effected  by  the 
Reform  Act,  when  their  execution  a?ain 
assumed  a  milder  form.  Under  the  Plan- 
tagenets  they  punished  with  death  four 
kinds  of  crime ;  under  the  Tudors,  t  wenty- 
aeven;  under  the  Stuarts,  ninety-six;  un- 
der the  Guelphs,  one  hundred  and  fifty-six. 
"  The  criminal  laws  have  been  amelio- 
rated with  great  rapidihr  iu  this  countiy 
since  the  Declaration  oi  Independence. 
—{First  Report,  p.  11.) 

The  attempt  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  prisoners,  which  commenced 
with  a  few  philanthropic  individuals, 
was  afterwards  taken  up  much  more 
extensively  and  effectually  by  as.socia- 
tions  of  humane  and  intelligent  persons, 
who  systematically  exerted  their  indi- 
vidual and  collective  influence  in  bring- 
ing about  a  more  enlightened  public 
opinion,  by  collecting  and  publishing 
statistical  and  other  facts  bearing  upon 
the  subject.  The  Philadelphia  and 
Boston  Prison  Disci]>line  Societies 
were  the  first  of  these  combinations  in 
the  United  States,  and  still  continue  to 
press  on  their  investigations  with  praise- 
worthy zeal.  The  latter,  during  the 
past  year,  published  their  19th  annual 
report,  replete  with  valuable  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  The  city  of  New- 
York,  from  its  great  population,  com- 
mercial importance,  and  especially,  as 
the  principal  depot  of  emigrants  from 
all  ports  of  Europe,  peculiarly  needed 
a  similar  association.  But  although 
the  labor  of  prison  reform  has  been 
long  commenced,  and  much  prnctically 
accomplished  by  the  state,  assisted  by 
philanthropic  individuals,  yet  a  more 
complete  system  was  imperatively  de- 
manded. 

In  the  early  part  of  December,  1844, 
a  movement  for  this  purpose  was  com- 
menced by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Edmonds, 
Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  the 
State  Prison  at  Sing- Sing,  by  a  notice 
published  in  the  newspapers,  inviting 
*'  the  attention  of  the  benevolent  to  the 
destitute  condition  of  discharged  con- 
victs ;*'— -to  this  was  attached  tne  signa- 
tures of  more  than  60  of  our  most 
enlightened  and  influential  citizens, 
calling  a  public  meeting  for  the  purpose 


of  formiDg  a  ''Piisoo  AsdocttatioB.*' 
The  **  First  Report,  &c."  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  consists  chiefly  of  ao  ac- 
count of  that  meeting,  and  the  subse- 
quent organization  of  the  society ;  its 
constitution  and  by-biws;  a  clear  and 
forcible  speech  by  Judge  Kdmonds;  a 
well  written  address  by  Professor 
Tellcampf ;  and  some  striking  sketches 
(for  we  can  hardly  call  it  a  speech,)  by 
Isaac  T.  Hopper.  They  all  abound  in 
humane  and  liberal  views,  and  interest- 
ing statistical  facts,  which  indicate  the 
minds  of  their  authors  to  be  thoroughly 
imbued  with  at  least  a  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  of  its 
great  importance. 

The  following  are  briefly  stated  to  be 
the  objects  of  the  **Prison  Associatbn  :** 

1.  The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
prisoners,  whether  detained  for  trial,  or 
finally  convicted,  or  as  witnesses. 

2.  The  improvement  of  Prison  Disci> 
pline  and  the  Government  of  Prisons, 
whether  for  Cities,  Counties  or  States. 

3.  The  support  and  encouragement  of 
reformed  convicts  after  their  discharge,  by 
affording  them  the  means  of  obtaiuiug  an 
honest  livelihood,  and  sustaining  them  in 
their  efforts  at  reform. 

The  first  meeting  closed  with  two 
resolutions,  offered  by  Isaac  T.  Hopper, 
in  support  of  Article  3,  in  favor  of  re- 
formed convicts;  this  also  closes  the 
First  Report.  This  gentleman  belongs 
to  the  Society  of  Fiiends.  All  were 
prepared  for  tne  expression  of  kind  and 
benevolent  sentiments,  but  scarcely  for 
his  impressive  and  merciful  appeal  in 
favor  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  per- 
sons. But  though  we  were  ignorant  <^ 
it,  Mr.  Hopper's  character  seems  to 
have  been  well  understood  by  many  of 
his  audience,  who  greeted  him  with 
warm  and  repeated  cheers ;  after 
apologetically  stating  his  motives  for 
addressing  the  meeting,  he  related  the 
following  '*  anecdotes,"  the  results  of  his 
personal  experience  while  Inspector  of 
the  Prison  in  Philadelphia,  illustrative 
of  the  good  effects  of  kindness  to  crim- 
inals. We  shall  make  no  apok>gy  for 
presenting  our  readers  with  several  of 
these  *♦  anecdotes" — and  expressing  our 
admiration  of  the  spirit  which  prompted 
them,  and  the  naivet6  and  unpretending 
eloquence  with  which  they  are  related. 
Such  **  anecdotes"  cherish  by  example 
those  generous  impulses  which  lead  os 
to  put  a  more  charitable  constructioiiaoii 
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the  actions  and  characters  even  of  the 
fallen  and  guilty ; — they  show  how 
much  virtue  may  be  controlled  by  acci- 
dent ;— they  teach  us  the  value  of  kind- 
ness, and  the  beneficent  tendencies  of 
these  humane  associations,  and  the 
power  which  all  possess  of  promoting 
the  welfare  of  their  fellow- men. 
Mr.  Hopper  said : 

**  He  trnsted  the  apparent  egotism 
woald  be  ezctMed,  because  his  motive  in 
«peakiii^  in  bis  own  name  was  merely  to 
five  aatfaeiiticity  to  the  anecdotes,  and  to 
aid  a  good  causa  by  the  testimony  of  lus 
own  experience. 

*'  Mttiy  Norris,  a  middle-aged  woman, 
who  bad  been  frequently  re-committed  to 
prison,  on  one  accaBion  begged  me  to  in- 
terc^e  for  her,  that  she  might  go  out 
**  I  an  afrufid  thou  wouldst  come  back 
again  soon,*  said  L 

"*Very  likely;  I  expect  to  he  brought 
tMck  soon,'  she  answered. 

"  *  Then  where  will  be  the  use  of  letting 
iheeoatt*- 

**  *  I  should  like  to  gn  ont,*  said  she.  *  It 
would  seem  good  to  reel  fwe  a  little  while, 
in  the  open  air  and  the  sunshine.' 

**  *  But  if  thou  enjoyest  liberty  so  much, 
why  dost  tkon  allow  thyself  to  be  brought 
l»ack  again  f  * 

'*^  How  can  I  help  it  f  Whenlgooutof 
prison,  nobody  will  employ  me.  No  re- 
apeetable  people  will  let  me  come  into 
their  honaes.  I  most  go  to  such  friends  as 
I  have.  If  they  steal,  or  commit  other 
<iffence8,  I  ahall  be  taken  ap  with  tbem. 
Whether  I  am  guilty  or  not,  is  of  no  con- 
aequence;  nobody  will  believe  me  inno- 
cent.^ They  will  all  say,  'she  is  an  old 
convict — send  her  back  to  prison — that  is 
the  beirt  place  for  her,*  O  yes,  I  expect 
te  come  back  soon.  There  is  no  oae  in  my 
drying  to  do  better.* 

**  It  touched  my  feelings  tofaear  her  speak 
thus;  and  I  said,  *But  if  I  could  obtain 
•teady  employment  for  thee,  where  thou 
wouldst  be  treated  kindly,  and  be  paid  for 
ihy  scrvic«»s,  wouldst  thou  really  try  to 
behave  well  V 

**  Her  countenance  brishteiied,  and  she 
eagerly  replied,  *  Indeed  I  would.'- 

**  I  used  my  influence  to  procure  her  dis- 
missal, and  succeeded  in  obtaiuiug  a  good 
place  for  her,  as  head  nurse  in  a  hospital 
for  the  poor.  She  remained  ihere  more 
than  seventeen  years,  and  di"charged  the 
duties  of  her  sitUHtiou  so  faithfuHy ,  that  she 
gained  the  respect  and  couBdence  of  all 
who  knew  her. 

**James Oilman  lived  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  re- 
vengeful character ;  and  having  a  grudge 
— *— *  one  of  his  neighbors,  he  induced 


his  two  sons,  one  about  fifWen,  and  the 
other  about  seventeen  years  of  ape,  to  ao- 
cnse  him  of  an  infamous  crime.  The  two 
lads  testified  before  the  Grand  Jury;  but 
the  crime  alledged  tsras  of  so  ^ross  a  na- 
ture, and  was  so  at  variaoce  with  the  fair 
character  of  the  individual,  that  the  wit- 
nesses were  subjected  to  a  very  shrewd 
and  careful  examination.  They  became 
embarrassed,  and  flaws  were  discovered 
in  their  evidence ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
they  were  indicted  for  conspiracy;  and 
being  taken  by  suprise,  were  thrown  into 
confusion,  pleaded  guil^,  and  declined  the 
offer  of  a  trial. 

'^  Before  the  Court  adjourned,  they  were 
aentenced  to  two  years  imprisonment,  at 
hard  labor  in  the  Penitentiary  of  Philadel- 
phia.— I  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  in- 
spectors of  that  Institution,  and  happened 
to  be  there  when  they  arrived  at  dusk, 
handcufled  and  chained  together,  in  custody 
oftheSheritE 

"  Their  youth,  and  desolate  appearance 
affected  my  feelings.  I  tried  to  speak  to 
them  as  a  kind  father  would  speak  to  erring 
sons.  *  Be  of  good  heart,  my  poor  lads, 
said  I;  'you  ran  retrieve  this  one  false 
step,^  if  you  will  but  make  the  effort  It  is 
still  in  your  power  to  become  respectable 
and  useful  men.  I  will  help  you  all  I 
can.' 

"  I  save  particular  directions  that  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  room  b^  themselves, 
apart  from  the  contagion  ot  those  more 
hardened  in  vice ;  and  to  prevent  unprofit- 
able cooversatiott,  they  were  employed  in 
the  noisy  business  of  beading  nails. 

**  From  time  to  time  I  spoke  encoura- 
ging words  to  them,  and  commended  their 
good  behavior.  When  the  Board  of  In- 
apectom  met,  I  proposed  that  the  lada 
should  be  recommended  to  the  Governor 
for  pardon.  Not  succetdin^  in  my  efforts, 
I  wrote  an  article  on  the  impropriety  of 
confining  juvenile  offenders  with  old  con- 
victs, and  published  it  in  the  daily  papers. 
This  had  the  desired  effect.  When  the 
Board  again  met,  Thomas  Dobson  and  my- 
self were  8pp<iiuted  to  wait  on  the  Gover- 
nor, to  obtain  a  pardon  for  the  lads,  if 
possible.  After  considerable  hesitation,  the 
request  was  granted;  on  condition  that 
worthy  men  could  be  found  who  would 
take  tliem  as  apprentices. 

I  took  the  responsibility  of  providing 
suitable  places,  and  succeeded  in  binding 
one  to  a  respectable  turner,  and  the  other 
to  a  carpenter.  I  told  them  they  were 
now  going  among  ^trangerii,  and  their 
happiness  and  success  must  depend  mainly 
on  their  own  conduct.  They  might  per- 
haps, at  times,  be  exposed  to  unpiofituble 
company :  but  if  they  should  at  any  time 
get  into  difficulty,  I  oegged  them  to  come 
to  me,  as  they   would  to  a  considerate 
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fetiier.  I  inTited  them  to  tpend  all  their 
lekore  eveningi  at  mj  hoose ;  and  for  a 
long  time  it  was  their  constant  practice  to 
tike  tea  with  un  on  Fint  Day  Evening, 
and  join  the  family  in  reading  the  Scrip- 
tares,  and  other  instructive  books. 

"  At  the  end  of  a  year  they  expressed  a 
strong  desire  to  visit  their  lather.  Some 
fean  were  entertained,  lest  his  influence 
upon  them  should  prove  injurious;  and 
that,  when  once  freed  from  restraint,  they 
would  not  willingly  return  to  constant  in- 
dustry and  regular  habits.  They,  how- 
over,  promised  faithfully  that  thev  would ; 
and  I  gave  bonds  fur  them,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  strengthening  their  good  resolu- 
tions. They  returned  punctually,  at  the 
day  and  the  hour  they  bad  promised ;  and 
their  exemplary  conduct  continued  to  give 
entire  satisfaction  to  their  employers. 

"  A  short  time  after  the  oldest  lad  became 
fipee,  the  turner  witli  whom  he  worked 
purchased  a  farm,  and  sold  bis  stock  and 
tools  to  his  former  apprentice.  Dressed 
in  his  new  suit  of  freeaom-clothes,  I  took 
him  to  the  Grovernor's  bouse,  and  intro- 
duced him  as  one  of  the  lads  whom  he 
had  pardoned  several  years  before ;  testi- 
fying that  he  had  been  a  faithful  appren- 
tice, and  much  respected  by  his  roaster. 
The  Governor  was  much  pleased  to  see 
him,  shook  him  by  the  hand  very  cor- 
dially, and  told  him  that  he  who  was  reso- 
lute to  turn  back  from  vicious  ways,  into 
the  paths  of  virtue  and  usefulness,  deserved 
eveu  more  respect  than  he  who  had  never 
been  tempted. 

"  He  afterwards  married  a  worthy  young 
woman,  with  a  small  property,  which  en- 
abled him  to  build  a  neat  two  story  brick 
house.  They  lived  in  great  comfort  and 
respectability;  he  always  retaining  the 
character  of  a  sober,  industrious  roan. 

"  The  other  brother  passed  through  his 
apprenticeship  very  creditably ;  and  at 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  I  likewise  intro- 
duced him  to  the  (rovernor,  with  testimo- 
nials of  bis  good  conduct.  He  was  united 
to  a  very  respectable  young  woman ;  but 
died  six  or  seven  years  after  his  marriage. 

"  I  have  aided  and  encouraged,  I  should 
think,  as  many  as  fifty  young  culprits,  by 
means  similar  to  those  I  have  mentioned  ; 
and  it  is  a  great  satisfec'.ion  to  me  to  be 
able  to  state  to  you,  that  only  two  of  those 
tnrned  out  badly. 

'*  Patrick  McKever  was  a  poor  Irish- 
man, who  lived  in  Philadelphia  many 
years  ago.  He  was  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  burglary,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
be  hung.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  details  of 
his  crime,  or  the  causes  that  led  to  it.  But 
there  were,  probably,  some  palliating  cir- 
cumstances ;  for  when  brought,  seated  on 
his  coffin,  in  the  death  cart,  to  the  foot  of 
the  gallows,  in   company  with   another 


erimmal,  ho  was  reprieved,  and  ^  other 
was  hung.  His  sentence  was  changed  to 
ten  years*  imprisonment;  and  this  was 
eventually  shortened  one  year. 

"  During  the  last  three  years  of  his  term, 
I  was  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  prison, 
and  I  frequently  talked  with  him  in  a 
friendly,  fatherly  manner.  He  was  a  man 
of  few  Words,  and  his  hope  seemed  to 
have  all  died  out ;  but  I  soon  saw  that  his 
feelings  were  touched  by  kindness. 

"  After  his  release,  he  immediately  went 
to  work  at  his  trade,  which  was  that  of  a 
tanner,  and  conducted  himself  in  the  moat 
■ober  and  exemplary  manner.  Being  re- 
markable for  capability,  and  the  aoaount  of 
work  he  could  perform,  he  soon  had  plenty 
of  employment.  He  passed  my  house 
Overy  day,  as  he  went  to  bis  work,  and  I 
often  spoke  to  him  in  a  friendly  and  cheer- 
ing manner. 

'*  Things  were  going  on  thus  satisfacto- 
rily, when  I  heard  that  constables  were 
out  after  Patrick,  on  account  of  a  robbery 
committed  the  night  before.  I  went 
straightway  to  the  Mayor,  and  inquired 
why  orders  had  been  given  to  arrest  Pat- 
rick McKever.  •  Because  there  has  been 
a  robbery  committed  in  his  neighbor- 
hood,* replied  the  Mayor.  '  What  proof 
is  there  that  he  was  concerned  in  itt' 
'  None  at  all ;  but  he  is  an  old  convict ; 
and  that  is  enough  to  condemn  him.'  *  It 
is  not  enough,  by  any  means,*  replied  I. 
*  Thou  hast  no  right  to  arrest  a  citizen 
without  a  shadow  of  proof  against  him ; 
and  in  this  case  I  advise  thee,  by  all  meana, 
to  proceed  with  humane  caution.  This 
man  has  atoned  severely  lor  the  crime 
he  did  commit ;  and  since  he  w  shea 
to  reform,  the  fact  ou^ht  never  to  be  men- 
tioned against  him.  He  has  been  perfectly 
upright,  sober,  and  industrious,  ever  since 
he  came  out  of  prison.  I  think  I  know 
his  state  of  mind  ;  and  I  am  willing  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  sayiog  that  I  be* 
lieve  him  guildess  in  this  matter.* 

"  The  Mayor  commended  my  benevo- 
lence, but  was  by  no  means  convinced. 
To  all  arguments,  he  replied,  *  He  is  an 
old  convict ;  and  that  is  enough.' 

"  I  watched  for  Patrick,  as  lie  passed  to 
his  daily  labors,  and  told  him  that  the  con- 
stables were  after  him  for  the  robbery 
that  had  been  committed.  The  poor  fel- 
low bung  his  head,  and  the  light  vanished 
from  his  counteiiauce, .  *  Well,*  said  he, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  *  1  must  make  up  my 
mind  to  spend  the  rest  of  my  days  in 
prison.*  I  looked  earnestly  in  his  face, 
and  said,  *  Thou  wert  not  concerned  in 
this  robbery,  wert  thou  V 

"  '  No,  indeed,  I  was  not.  God  be  my 
witness,  I  want  to  lead  an  honest  life,  and 
live  in  oeace  with  all  men.  But  what 
good  will  iktU  do  me  f    Everybody  will 
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sajf  be  has  beeu  in  the  State  Prison,  and 
that's  enough.' 

**  I  did  not  ask  him  twice ;  for  I  felt  as- 
sared  that  the  poor  man  had  spoken  the 
trnth.  I  advised  him  to  go  direcdy  to  the 
Mayor,  deliver  himself  up,  and  declare  his 
innocence.  This  advice  was  received 
with  deep  despondency.  He  had  no  faith 
in  his  fellow-men.  '  I  know  what  will 
come  of  it,'  says  he.  '  They  will  put  me 
into  prison,  whether  there  is  any  proof 
against  me  or  not ;  they  will  not  let  me 
out  without  somebody  will  be  security  for 
me ;  and  nobody  will  be  security  for  an 
old  convict.' 

"  •  Don't  be  disconraged,'  said  I.  *  Go 
to  the  Mavor,  and  speak  as  I  have  advised. 
If  thny  talk  of  pntimg  thee  in  prison,  send 
for  me.     I  will  stand  by  thee.' 

"Patrick  did  accordingly.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  anything  like  a  shadow  of  proof, 
his  being  an  *  old  convict'  was  deemed 
sufBcIent  reason  for  sending  him  to  jail. 

"  I  appeared  in  bis  behalf.  *  I  am  ready 
to  affirm,'  said  I,  '  that  I  believe  this  man 
is  innocent.  It  will  be  a  very  serious  in- 
jury to  him  to  be  taken  from  his  business, 
until  such  time  as  this  can  be  proved ;  and 
moreover,  the  effects  upon  his  mind  may 
be  most  discouraging.  I  will  be  security 
for  his  appearance  when  called;  and  I 
know  very  well  that  he  will  not  give  me 
the  slip.' 

"  The  gratitode  of  the  poor  fellow  was 
overwhelming.  He  sobbed  until  his  strong 
frsme  shook. 

"  The  real  culprits  were  soon  after  dis- 
covered. Patrick,  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  contmued  to  lead  a  vu^uous  and 
nsefhl  life. 

"A  young  man,  whom  I  will  call  B., 
was  comely  in  his  person,  witty  and  gay, 
and  very  fond  of  company.  His  means 
were  too  limited  to  enable  him  to  appear 
as  well  as  bis  companions,  and  he  btKi  not 
resolution  enough  to  deny  himself  the  in- 
dulgences whicn  they  could  command. 
Tempted  by  vanity  and  extravagance,  and 
hoping  to  avoid  discovery,  he  opened  the 
desk  of  a  person  with  whom  he  resided, 
and  stole  from  it  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  dollars.  The  sum  was  soon  missed, 
and  though  his  character  had  stood  fair  for 
integrity,  circumstances  were  so  much 
against  him,  that  he  became  an  object  of 
suspicion.  He  was  closely  watched,  and 
was  frequently  observed  to  be  confused 
and  embarrassed  in  his  appearance.  At 
last,  his  employer  openly  charged  him 
with  the  robbery.  He  denied  it  at  6r8t, 
but  beins  brought  before  a  magistrate,  he 
coufessea  his  guilt,  and  told  where  the 
money  could  be  found.  His  parents  were 
in  humble  life,  but  much  esteemed  by 
theur  neighbors.    Some  of  their  friends 


visited  the  nnhappy  yonng  man  in  prison, 
and  found  him  exceedingly  humble  and 
penitent.  He  promised  most  faithfully  to 
atone  for  his  fault  by  an  upright  life,  if  he 
could  only  be  forgiven  for  this  one  offence. 
These  representations  were  made  so  eam- 
esily  to  the  prosecutor,  that  he  finally  uni- 
ted his  influence  with  theirs  to  procure  a 
discharge.  The  young  man  left  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  ever  after  deported  himself 
with  the  utmost  correctness.  I  knew  him 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He  was  a 
truly  excellent  man,  and  taught  oae  of  the 
most  respectable  schools  in  Philadelphia. 
When  the  yellow  fever  raged  in  that  city, 
he  sympathized  deeply  with  the  suffering 
of  the  poor.  He  ministered  to  then: 
wants,  and  watched  with  them  day  and 
night;  until  at  last  he  took  the  malady 
himself,  and  thus  ended  his  earthly  pil- 
grimage. 

"In  connection  with  these  anecdotes. 
Friend  Hopper  said  he  could  not  help 
mentioning  a  subject,  which  often  gave 
him  great  pain.  He  often  saw  in  the  pa- 
pers, accounts  of  joung  people  committed 
to  prison  for  small  offences ;  in  this  way, 
their  characters  were  blasted,  and  they 
often  became  reckless  and  desperate.  If 
those  who  prosecuted  on  such  occasions, 
would  only  make  use  of  fatherly  reproof 
and  friendly  advice,  and  encouragement, 
he  was  confident  that  a  very  large  portion 
of  those  delinquents  might  become  useful 
and  honored  members  of  society." 

The  **  Second  Report "  was  published 
about  the  middle  of  February,  1846, 
and  makes  us  acquainted  with  the 
doings  of  the  Association  during  the 
first  year.  It  is  fuU  in  its  details  and 
satisfactory  in  the  results. 

The  Executive  Committee,  aware  of 
the  importance  of  beginning  rightly, 
commenced  their  labors  by  a  sort  of 
educatiounl  process,  seeking  a  know- 
ledge of  details  by  intercourse  with  the 
kindred  societies  in  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia, **so  as  to  profit  by  their  ex- 
perience, and  become  wiser  by  their 
suggestions."  For  this  purpose  a  de- 
legation from  the  Association,  consist- 
ing of  the  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee,  Judge  Edmonds,  and  the 
corresponding  secretary,  R.  N.  Havens, 
Esq.,  were  present  at  the  anniversary 
of  tne  Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society, 
in  May,  1845.  To  facilitate  business, 
the  executWe  committee  resolved  itself 
into  the  following  sub-committees,  viz : 
of  finance,  on  detentions,  prison  disci- 
phne,  discharged  convicts,  and  female 
department,  to  each  of  which  cettain 
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determinate  duties  were  assigoed,  and 
they  were  required  to  make  regular 
reports  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the 
executive  committee.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  each  of  these  sub-committees 
made  full  detailed  reports  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, which,  with  the  general  i-e- 
port  of  the  executive  committee  based 
upon  them,  and  an  admirable  speech 
of  John  Duer,  Esq.,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  prison  discipline,  con- 
stitute the  materials  of  the  "Second 
Report/' 

We  regret  that  our  time  and  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  go  into  a  full 
analysis  of  these  Reports ;  but  we  must 
rest  contented  with  culling  a  few  of  the 
more  striking  facts  and  circumstances, 
happy  if  we  should  excite  the  curiosity 
of  our  readers  to  a  pei^usal  of  the  Re- 
ports themselves. 

During  the  first  year  little  more  could 
reasonably  have  been  expected  than  an 
exploration  of  the  vast  field,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome 
in  their  difficult  undertaking.  We  are 
not  surprised  to  find  that  at  the  very 
commencement  of  their  labors  they 
discovered  some  facts  which,  while 
they  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  their 
enterprise,  yet,  from  their  nature  and 
extent,  would  have  proved  most  dis- 
couraging to  men  less  persevering  and 
resolved.  The  sub-committee  on  de- 
tentions state  as  follows : 

"  At  the  OQtset  of  oar  investi^tiona,  we 
are  startled  by  the  consideration  of  the 
increase  of  crime  in  this  city  viritbiu  a  few 
years:  a  consideration  the  more  interest- 
ing, because  so  much  marked  contrast 
widi  the  rest  of  the  state  and  the  Union. 

•'The  business  of  this  committee  was 
necessarily  confined  to  the  prisons  in  this 
city  and  in  Brooklyn ;  embraciug  constantly 
the  cases  of  at  least  1,000  prisoners. 

"The  repeated  visits  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  to  those  prisons,  have  made 
them  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  con- 
dition and  government  of  them.  Their 
material  construction  and  arrangement, 
are  particularly  described  in  the  report  oif 
that  committee ;  but  their  mural  condition 
and  influence  deserve  a  more  extended 
notice*  in  this  place. 

"We  have  oeen  inexpressibly  shocked 
at  the  view  of  the  grievous  wroug  which 
these  institutions  are  daily  inflicting  upon 
the  community.  And  while  on  one  hand 
we  feel  the  want  of  language  adequately 
to  express  our  disapprobutiuu,  we  are,  on 
the  other  hand,  apprehensive,  so  revolting 
it  the  truth,  that  onr  statements  may  be 


regarded  as  exaggeratioiis.  or  as  firompted 

by  some  personal  feeling  of  ill-will. 

"It  appears  that  there  are  from  seven- 
teen to  twenty  prisons  in  this  city — inclu- 
ding station-houses  and  police-office*— at 
which  at  least  30,000  of  our  pet>ple  are 
confined  each  year,  at  an  annual  expense 
to  the  honest  portion  of  the  community  oT 
over  $150,000. 

"The  first  consideration  that  weold 
strike  any  one,  attempting  to  iuvesiisate 
the  subject,  is  the  entire  want  of  orders 
system,  and  organization,  which  per^-ades 
the  whole  department  It  is  nominally 
under  the  control  and  snpervision  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Alms  House;  but 
his  other  duties  are  so  ouerons,  that  it^  is 
impossible  for  him  to  do  more  than  to  give 
casual  and  occasional  gl&uces  only  at  the 
prisons. 

"  Hence,  there  is  no  attempt  to  introduce 
any  thing  like  a  system  of  prison  disci- 
pline ;  no  efibrts  at  economy,  unless  occa- 
sional feeble  and  spasmodic  attempts  at 
cm'tailment  may  be  so  dignified :  no  com- 
mon head  to  control;  no  one  to  inspect  or 
supervise ;  no  one  to  detect  and  remove 
abuses. 

"  It  is  not,  therefore,  matter  of  surprise 
that  e\'ils  should  exist,  or  that  they  abould 
be  of  an  alarming  and  serious  character. 
The  eunmeratiim  of  some  of  the  most 
glaring  among  them  will  aid  the  object  we 
have  m  view,  namely,  that  of  giving  a 
general  idea  only  of  the  state  and  coudiiion 
of  onr  city  prisons. 

"The  average  number  of  |)er8on8  con- 
tinually in  the  two  principal  prisons  dnring 
the  past  year,  is  about  1,200.  And  the  ex« 
peuse  o^  keeping,  guveming,  and  coutrol- 
ling  them,  which  was  last  year  drawn  from 
the  city  treasury,  was  $84,959  08. 

"  During  the  same  period,  the  average 
number  of  ]>or8ona  in  our  state  prij«on«  at 
Auburn  and  tiin^-Siug,  was  1,700,  and  the 
araouut  drawn  from  the  state  treasury  for 
the  same  purposes,  was  $24,803  80. 

"  So  that  the  state  prisoners  have  cost 
$14  50  each,  the  year;  while  our  city 
prisoners  have  cost  $70  79  each,  or  aboot 
five  times  as  much. 

"But  the  moral  influences  of  our  prisons 
are  of  much  greater  importance. 

"  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  that  per- 
sons are  arrested  and  detiuned  in  some  of 
our  houses  of  detention — sometimes  for 
two  or  three  days,  of  whom  no  account  is 
rendered  anywhere.  And  it  is  manifest, 
from  the  present  defective  organization  in 
this  re«pect,  that  the  liberty  of  the  friend- 
less and  unprotected  portion  of  ourpofiula- 
tion,  must  be  very  much  at  the  mercy  of 
our  police  officers;  and  that  withotit  a 
more  i>erfMct  system  of  inspection  and  re- 
turns, there  is  great  room  for  bail  men  to 
abuse  the  power  with  which  they  may  be 
trusted. 
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'*  Persons  are  freqaeotly  detaioed  in 
prison  after  the  expiration  of  their  terms 
of  imprisoutnent;  sometimes  because  they 
are  forgo tteu,  sometimes  because  the  pris- 
oners desire  to  remain,  and  sometimes 
because  ihe  oflBcers  think  it  for  the  interest 
of  the  corporation  that  they  should  be  de- 
tained. It  is  nideed  a  general  practice  at 
the  penitentiary,  never  to  let  a  prisoner 
oat  until  he  asks  to  be  discharged;  so  that, 
if  he  chooses  to  remain  and  be  supported 
at  the  public  expense,  his  object  can  be 
easily  attained. 

**  Hence  it  is,  that  there  are  persons  at 
that  prison  who  make  that  their  home,  and 
who  have  spent  there  the  most  part  of 
their  time  for  years. 

**  Very  many  are  confined  at  the  peni- 
tentiary, not  because  they  have  committed 
any  crime  or  ofieuce,  but  avowedly  only 
b^»nse  they  are  destitute  or  diseased. 
This  includes  a  class  uf  persons  who  go  to 
the  police  oflSce  and  *give  themselves  up,' 
as  they  term  it,  because  they  want  a  place 
of  refuge ;  a  large  number  of  diseased 
prostitutes,  who  go  there  as  to  a  hospital ; 
and  many  strangers  and  foreigners,  who, 
in  their  lenorauce  of  our  institutions,  ap- 
ply for  relief  to  the  police  office,  and  are 
relieved  by  being  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

"The  crowning  evil,  however,  arises 
out  of  the  manner  in  which  the  prisoners 
are  confined  together.  So  unrestrained  is 
the  intercourse  among  them,  especially  at 
the  penitentiary,  that  we  are  presented 
with  all  the  revolting  features  of  the  very 
worst  prisons  of  the  Old  World." 

The  sab-committee  on  prison  disci- 
pline  were  enjoined  to  inspect  the 
prisons,  both  state  and  county,  and  re- 
port as  to  their  actual  condition,  and 
the  cnases  of  their  defects.  Notwith- 
standing the  multiplicity  and  urgency 
of  their  private  affairs,  they  visited, 
during  the  year,  the  prisons  in  eight  of 
the  counties  of  the' state,  and  in  their 
report  have  pointed  out  their  most 
glaring  defects.  The  most  essential  is 
Sie  want  of  a  system  of  effective  in- 
spection ;  though  the  statutes  have 
made  some  provbion  for  this  purpose, 
yet  it  appears  that  in  some  of  the 
counties  this  duty  vras  never  performed, 
and  in  others  very  imperfectly,  and 
that  great  evil  has  arisen  in  conse- 
quence. The  superintendents  should 
bonsist  of  enlightened  and  benevolent 
persons,  who  should  possess  the  power 
of  making  and  enforcing  reasonable  and 
judicious  regulations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  prisoners.  No  more  suit- 
able persons  could  be  found,  in  whose 
haods  to  entrun  this  power,  than  the 


members  of  the  New- York  Prison 
Association.  An  application  whs  made 
for  this  purpose  to  the  Legislature, 
during  the  session  1644-5,  which  failed, 
doubtless,  from  the  true  chai*acter  of 
the  association  not  being  then  well  un- 
derstood; but  we  are  convinced  that 
this  ought,  and  that  at  no  very  remote 
^riod  will  be,  accomplished.  A  want 
of  efficient  superintendence  has  actually 
Jed,  within  a  few  years,  to  retrogimda- 
tion  in  the  prison  discipline  of  the 
state.  Many  evils  have  arisen  from  the 
mode  of  appointment  of  the  officers  of 
prisons,  which  has  become  an  affair  of 
party  politics ;  hence  their  selection  is 
more  dependent  on  their  dexterity  as 
paitizans,  than  their  fitness  for  the 
office.  Yet,  as  the  committee  justly 
remark, 

"  There  is  no  business  where  bo  much 
depends  upon  the  peculiar  qualifications  of 
the  persons  charged  with  it.  It  is  a  duty 
not  to  be  learned  in  a  day,  and  its  faithfiu 
performauce  involves  a  union  of  rare  quali- 
ties:— firmness,  benevolence,  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  experience. 

"  The  course  pursued  in  Pennsylvania 
is  different,  and  has  been  attended  with 
the  happiest  results.  The  governors  of 
her  state  prisons  are  appointed  by  the 
judiciary,  and  thus  bat  been  secured  a 
permanency  and  uniformity  which  has 
made  her  penitentiary  system  a  juttt  cause 
of  state  pride,  and  enabled  her  citizens  to 
mature  and  perfect  their  plan.  And  while, 
under  such  a  course,  her  progress  has  been 
steadily  onward^  ours,  in  this  state,  has 
been  at  least  stationary ;  and  the  prisons  of 
other  states  are  appealed  to  as  the  models 
of  the  plan  whicn  originated  with  us,  but 
whic4i  we  have  failed  to  mature  and  per- 
fect.'* 

There  is  no  question  connected  with 
this  subject  of  such  vital  importance  as 
the  personal  government  of  prisoners* 
especiaUy  convicts  in  our  penitentiaries. 
At  the  present  time  philanthropists  are 
divided  between  the  two  general  me- 
thods, well  known  as  the  separate  and 
siUnl  systems.  Each  possesses  ad- 
vantages, while  each  is  obnoxious  to 
very  grave  objections.  The  separate 
system,  or  isolation,  with  many  things 
to  recommend  it,  is  repugnant  to  one 
of  the  strongest  instincts  of  our  nature. 
Man  is  eminently  a  social  being ;  it  is 
not  therefore  surpiising  that  abso- 
lute seclusion  not  only  causes  present 
wretchedness,    bat   not  onfrequently 
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leads  to  mental  afieostioii  aod  imbeci- 
lity, perhaps  the  greatest  of  human 
calamities.  Oo  the  other  hand,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  silent  sysjcm 
can  ooly  be  carried  on  effectively  by 
placing  in  the  hands  of  perhaps  an  un- 
edncated  and  violent  keeper  the  discre- 
donary  power  of  inflicting  the  most 
degrading  corporal  punishment;  the 
effects  of  which,  from  the  wider  extent 
of  its  malign  influence,  is  even  still  more 
penicious.  There  is  no  degradation 
like  the  lash ; — crowded  prisons,  me- 
phitic  air,  damp  dungeons,  and  im- 
proper food,  may  soon  blot  out  an  mi- 
happy  existence,  and  end  with  the 
sufferings  of  the  prisoner  the  power  of 
injuring  others.  The  degradation  ari- 
sing from  the  consciousness  of  crime 
may,  by  time  and  kindness,  be  raised 
into  something  like  self-respect.  But 
when  to  this  self-abasement  is  added 
constant  exposure  to,  and  habitual  suf- 
fering of,  the  greatest  indignity,  the 
)^ssest  outrage  that  one  human  being 
can  inflict  upon  another,  it  must  sweep 
away  the  last  hope,  and  will  be  likely 
to  convert  the  felon  into  a  fiend.  We 
do  not  propose  to  discuss  this  deeply 
interesting  and  much  vexed  question, 
but  merely  to  express  our  unqualified 
abhorrence  of  this  part  of  our  prison 
discipline.  We  confess  that  if  we  be- 
lieved it  to  be  indispensable,  we  should 
be  prepared  to  abandon  and  proscribe 
the  whole  system.  The  revolting 
scenes  described  in  both  **  Reports,'*  of 
die  horrible  extent  to  which  this  prac- 
tice has  been,  and  is,  carried,  (as  re- 
cently illustrated  in  the  case  now  before 
the  civil  authorities,)  causes  tiie  blood 
to  curdle  in  reading  them,  and  peremp- 
torily demands  instant  reform.  The 
other  improvements  in  our  prison  dis- 
cipline are  overshadowed,  and  sink  into 
comparative  insignificance,  befoi*e  this 
towering  atrocity. 

But  &ere  is  a  reasonable  ground 
of  hope  that  the  most  objectionable 
features  of  both  the  separate  and  silent 
systems  may  be  avoided,  and  the  most 
humane  and  desirable  characteristics  of 
both  be  retained  and  blended.  The 
fects  stated  in  the  *^  Second  Report** 
go  far  to  prove  that  under  the  govern- 
ment of  humane  and  intelligent  keep- 
ers, and  efl&cient  superintendence,  iso- 
lation and  corporal  punishment  may  be 
superseded  by  judicious  classification, 
md  a  firm  but  humane  and  temperate 


management.  In  the  Second  Report, 
(page 35,)  we  find  the  following  remarks 
on  this  subject : 

"  Fortunately/  experience  demonstrates 
that  this  evil  (coi'poral  punishment)  is  not 
inherent  in  the  system — is  not  the  fault  of 
the  plau,  but  of  the  persons  who  are  se- 
lected to  carry  it  out.  Some  of  the  prisons 
of  that  denomination,  in  this  country,  have 
been  conducted  on  more  wise  and  humane 
principles,  and  with  the  happiest  resulu. 

'*  The  house  of  correction,  at  Boston,  has 
been  under  the  government  of  one  roan 
since  January  19,  1833.  For  the  twelve 
years  that  have  elapsed  sfoce  his  appoint- 
ment, and  up  to  May,  1845,  7,686  persons 
have  been  received  into  the  prison.  Du- 
ring that  whole  time,  and  amid  that  larse 
number  of  vicious  aud  depraved  criminals, 
not  a  blow  has  been  struck !  The  cat-and* 
nine-tails  does  not  hang  there  upon  their 
walls,  as  the  disgusting  badge  of  authority; 
no  swords,  or  guns,  or  instruments  of  death 
are  paraded  there  to  the  spectator's  eye. 
The  prison  has  the  appearance  of  a  large 
and  well-ordered  workshop,  and  is  in  fiwrt 
one  of  the  best  governed  in  the  nation, 
reflecting  equal  honor  upon  its  principal, 
and  upon  the  local  authorities  who  have 
selected,  aud  thus  long  sustained  him." 

The  annual  report  of  Mrs.Farnham, 
the  matron  of  Mount  Pleasant  State 
Prison  for  Females,  made  in  1844,  fur- 
nishes, also,  strong  corroboraUve  proof 
of  the  justness  of  these  views.  Under 
the  administration  of  this  intelligent 
and  philanthropic  lady,  assisted  by  Miss 
Robbins,  and  other  volunteers  impelled 
by  similar  humane  motives,  we  find  the 
most  encouraging  confirmation  of  these 
opinions.  Our  space  will  only  permit 
us  to  make  a  brief  extract;  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  whole  report  of  Mrs. 
Farnham,  and  of  the  inspectors  of  the 
Sing- Sing  prison,  1845, (Second  Report, 
p.  36,  andseq.)  for  further  information: 

«  To  TBI  Board  or  Inspectors  : 

"  It  is  known  to  yoo,  gentlemen,  that  at  the 
time  I  assumed  tlie  duties  of  matron,  the  prison 
was  in  a  deplorable  condition.  Scenes  of  vkv 
lence  between  (he  convicts,  or  attempts  on 
their  part  against  their  officers,  seem  to  have 
been  of  frequent  occurrence.  Misrule  and  dis  • 
order  were  the  prevaiUng  ebaracteriatics  of 
Uie  instimtion.  Your  last  report  set  forth  a 
painfal  and  forbidding  state  of  afiaira,  which 
was  amply  confirmed  by  the  statements  of 
the  officers  then  in  charge. 

"The  duties  to  which  I  was  appointed, 
were  undertaken  with  the  hope  and  intentioa 
of  reforming  this  condition  of  things,  and  re- 
ducing the  convicts  to  a  sound  state  of  disci- 
pline----obvionBly  the  first  necessity  in  all  in- 
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Mkntions  of  the  kiad.  I  beliefed  not  owXj 
Hat  ih\a  could  be  done,  but  that  h  could  be 
effected  by  means  which  had  not  hitherto  been 
tried  viz. :  by  sabstitating  kindness  for  force, 
and  other  restraints,  imposed  through  the 
mental  constitutions  of  the  prisoners,  for  those 
founded  on  fear  and  saficring.  or  growing  out 
of  physical  inability  to  be  diaobedicnt  and  re> 
firaciory. 

"The  proposed  reformation  was  entered 
upon  immediately  after  the  1st  of  April.  The 
first  ste^  taken  in  it,  viz.  the  systematizing  of 
detaiTs,  in  which  there  was  great  tact,  together 
with  the  dread  entertained  by  some  of  the 
more  powerful  among  the  refractory  convicts, 
that  their  reign  would  terminate  with  the  fai- 
trodaction  of  order  and  discipline,  led  to  an 
early  and  frightfal  outbreak  against  the  new 
Mate  of  things. 

"  This  was  promptly  quelled,  and  followed 
by  the  infliction  on  the  offenders  of  our  longest 
terms  of  solitary  confinement  Order  was 
thus  restored,  and  no  approach  to  any  thing  of 
a  like  kind  has  ever  been  witnessed  since. 
Fimmess  and  kindness  were  the  agents 
principally  used  thereafter,  in  advancing  and 
perfecting  the  discipline." 

She  further  adds — 

**  The  demeanour  of  the  moat  vblent  and  re- 
fractory, anM)ng  the  old  convicts,  has  become 
subdued  and  gentle.  Imperatives  are  very 
rarely  issued,  the  mere  expresnon  of  a  wish, 
bein^  sufficient  to  produce  ready  and  cheerful 
obedience.  Not  a  single  instance  of  personal 
violence  between  the  prisoners,  or  towards 
their  officers,  has  occurred  during  the  six 
months.  And  all  this  change  has  been  effected 
by  the  mildest  form  of  government,  consbtent 
with  the  preservation  of  authority. 

*' Except  in  quelling  the  first  outbreak  be- 
fore alluded  to,  and  in  the  case  of  two  other 
convicts,  who  for  some  time  exhibited  the 
moat  incorrigible  tendency  to  disobedience, 
no  severe  ponishments  have  ever  been  inflict- 
ed ,  and  even  these  last  have  now,  after  soli- 
tary confinement  for  several  weeks,  subsided 
Into  a  quiet  and  well-ordered  deportment, 
which  there  is  hope  to  believe,  may  be  main- 
tained by  careful  and  judicious  management 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  them  in  charge." 

These  statements  are  sustained  by 
the  Inspectors. 

The  report  of  the  sub-committee  on 
discharged  convicts  is  very  full  and 
satbfactory;  it  affords  the  strongAt 
encouragement  to  perseverance  in  this 
generous  enterprise.  The  committee 
state — p.  44,  and  seq. 

"  The  great  object  was  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
praoiieable,  discharged  prisoners  from  relaps- 
ing into  crime,  by  securing  them  from  the 
temptations  of  want,  and  affording  them  the 
means  of  obtaining  an  honest  livelihood. 

"In  the  male  department,  an  office  was  ob- 
fained.  in  December  last,  at  No.  13  Pine  street, 
fai  order  that  a  place  might  be  provided  where 
discharged  prisoners  could  apply  for  aid,  for 
succour,  and  for  advice;  and  where  they 
might  be  assured  of  receiving  that  assistance 


and  cbeerii»  enoouragwnent  whieh  is  «>  6» 
sential  to  their  permanent  reformation.  To 
that  end  an  agent  was  selected,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  constantly  to  attend  there,  repre- 
sent the  society  in  its  beneficent  purpoiaea, 
and  execute  its  intentions  of  afibrding  dia^ 
charged  convicts  the  means  of  obtaining  em 
ployment. 

"  In  June  last,  a  place  of  resort  for  liberated 
female  prisoners  was  established,  denominated 
"The  Home;"  two  asatrona  aefeoted  to  take 
care  of.  and  manage  it,  and  a  committee  of 
benevolent  ladies  organized  to  superintend 
and  control  its  operations. 

"In  these  two  estabHshmenta,  2S9  dia- 
char^d  prisoners  have  been  relieved : — ^Malei^ 
123,  Females,  107. 

"  Many  of  those  who  have  come  to  us  for 
aid,  have  been  sustained  by  us  for  a  while, 
until  by  their  own  efforts,  encouraged  by  the 
kindly  sjrmpaUiy  of  our  agent,  they  have 
been  able  to  procure  employment  for  them- 
selves. For  othei*s,  employment  has  been 
obtained  through  our  instrumentality,  and  by 
the  aid  of  tools  which  we  have  provided. 

"  &k>  far  as  it  is  practicable,  we  make  it  oar 
duty  to  keep  run  of  these  oerson^  and  obtain 
from  them  and  their  employers  accounts  of 
their  progress  in  the  work  of  regeneration. 
We  nave  thus  certain  and  reliable  reports  of 
the  continued  good  conduct  of  seve^y  of  that 
number;  a  proportion  beyond  our  expecta- 
tions, and  expeedingly  encouraging  to  tutuxe 
efforts. 

**  Aside  from  the  temptations  to  which  these 
poor  creatures  are  subjected,  by  the  evil  asso- 
ciations into  which  they  are  frequently  com- 
pelled, and  the  dangers  they  often  incur  Irom 
necessity  and  want ;  thev  sufier,  beyond  con- 
ception, the  blighting  effects  of  a  feeling  of 
despair,  and  the  destroying  influences  of  a 
conviction,  in  their  own  minds,  that  no  man 
trusts  them. 

"No  one,  unless  he  has  witnessed  the 
operation  of  this  feeling,  can  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  its  force  and  its  influence ;  nor  can 
anyone,  except  from  actual e:(perience, justly 
conceive  the  extent  of  the  benefits  resulting 
from  a  display,  on  the  part  of  our  officers,  of  a 
generous  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  their 
repentance,  and  a  cordial  encouragement  of 
their  efforts  at  reformation." 

There  is  also  an  able  **  Report  of  the 
Female  Department  of  Discharged 
Convicts/'  signed  by  the  first  direc- 
tress and  corresponding  secretary,  Mrs. 
Eaton  and  Mrs.  Kirkland.  It  furnishes 
conclusive  internal  evidence  that  these 
pious  and  benevolent  hidies  are  not  in- 
ferior to  their  brethren  in  zeal  and  in- 
telligence. We  will  not  mutilate  this 
document^  but  urge  the  reader  to  ex- 
amine it;  he  will  find  all  the  important 
transactions  of  this  department  ably  de- 
tailed. 

We  are  admonished  that  it  is  time  to 
bring  our  remarks  to  a  close.  All  the 
actors  in  this  noble  enterprise  are  en- 
titled to  the  highest  comipendatioQ  and 
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the  gratitude  of  the  public.  We  are 
struck  with  the  persevering  zenl  and 
geouioe  humanity  of  all — especially  of 
its  originator  and  animating  spiiit,  who 
has  devoted  the  influence  of  his  high 
official  station,  the  energies  of  his  clear 
and  vigorous  intellect,  and  his  indefati- 
gable persona]  services  in  maturing  and 
carrying  into  practical  operation  this 
humane  undertaking.  But  though  we 
think  no  one  can  peruse  these  interest- 
ing ** Reports**  without  admiration  at 
the  course  pursued  by  this  distinguished 
individual,  yet  we  feel  that  this  allusion 
may  be  regarded  as  in  some  degree  in- 
vidious and  unjust,  where  all  have  done 
so  much  and  so  well.  It  reconciles  us 
to  our  kind,  and  gives  us  higher  and 
better  views  of  our  own  nature,  to  wit- 
ness the  holy  competition  thus  displayed 
by  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  our 
citizens,  in  endeavoring  to  vindicate  and 
assist  back  to  society  and  themselves 
this  unfortunate  and  degraded  class 
from  the  infamy  into  which  they  had 
&Ilen.    One  could  scarcely  have  ex- 


pected to  find  such  a  number  of  gifVed 
individuals,  persons  occupying  the  high- 
est rank  in  society ;  professional  men, 
whose  services  are  eagerly  sought  at 
any  price;  our  most  active  and  success- 
ful men  of  business ;  and  the  most  de- 
licate and  accomplished  ladies,  accus- 
tomed only  to  the  society  of  the  pure 
and  refined ;  all  voluntarily  relinquish- 
ing their  private  occtipations,  and  zeal- 
ously devoting  so  much  money,  time, 
thought,  and  personal  exertion  to  the 
ofl^ensive  details  of  this  most  humane, 
but  in  many  instances  revolting  under- 
taking. There  is  one  other  feature  in 
these  *' Reports**  to  which  we  think  it 
just  to  allude :  it  is  the  good  taste  that 
pervades  them.  Though  originating 
from  so  many  different  sources,  there 
b  no  pretension  or  mawkishness  about 
them ;  on  the  contrary,  the  style  of  all 
is  marked  by  directness,  simplicity, 
good  sense,  and  an  earnest  but  enlight- 
ened apprehension  of  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  the  association.  R. 


SONNET. 

BT  THE  AUTHOR  OP  **  THE  TEMAS8EE,**   **  GUT  R1TKR8,**  AC 


DARK  HOURS  OF  AMBITION. 

Alas  !  and  this  is  all !  and  thus  we  toil 
In  spirit,  while  the  sweet  repose  of  night 

Gives  respite  to  the  happier  crowds  who  moil 
While  day  yields  labor  its  twelve  hours  of  light — 

Sweet  rest  to  us  denied — through  worlds  remote. 
Still  piercing  ever  with  the  dreamer's  flight. 
In  nature*s  mockery  oft,  in  reason's  spite, 

Wooing  the  vague  creations  of  our  thought — 

Shaping  out  shrines  for  worship, — realms  of  dream. 
That  glitter  on  our  wreck, — receive  our  prayer 
To  fling  it  buck  in  echoes  on  our  ear. 

Such  as  the  friends  grown  wild  in  hellish  scheme, 
Delight  to  mingle  with  our  songs  of  cheer. 
Starring  the  sours  best  raptures  with  a  sneer ! 
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PAPERS  OF  AN  OLD  DARTMOOR  PRISONER. 

EorrxD  bt  Nauianiex.  Hawthobns. 
CHAPTER  XIV. 


CAPTAIN  SUORTLAND. — £XTBACTS  FROM  DIART. 


The  British  agent  for  prisoners  of 
war,  at  Dnrtinoor,  and  commander  of 
the  depot,  was  Thomas  George  Short- 
land,  a  captain  in  the  royai  navy. 

I  acknowledge,  that  in  common  with 
a]]  the  prisoners,  I  looked  on  Capt. 
Shortland,  after  the  massacre,  as  an 
incarnate  fiend  ;  I  thought,  if  there  was 
pne  villain  on  the  earth,  prominent  over 
all  others  in  malice  and  cruelty,  that 
one  was  Thomas  George  Shortland.  It 
was  with  such  feelings  that  all,  or  near- 
Xy  all  the  prisoners  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  with  such  feelings 
the  account  of  the  committee  of  the 
prisoners,  which  will  follow  in  the  next 
chapter,  was  drawn  up  and  published. 
Bat  now,  when  so  much  time  has  pass- 
ed away,  and  that  time  has  in  some 
little  measure  matured  my  judgment 
and  blunted  my  feelings  of  resentment; 
when,  in  my  intercourse  with  the 
world  around  me,  I  have  found  no  one 
perfectly  good,  and  none  bad  without 
mitigation,  but  have  perceived  that 
amid  an  almost  infinite  diversity  of 
characters,  some  shade-spot  resting  on 
the  otherwise  unalloyed  brightness  of 
some,  and  some,  however  faint,  gleams 
of  gooduess  lighting  up  the  darkness  of 
ofthers  ;  I  have  doubted,  in  reference  to 
Capt.  Shortland,  and  have  inquired  of 
myself,  was  the  fault  always  and  entire- 
ly on  one  side  ?  And  I  now  ikink  not. 
My  intercourse  with  this  person  was 
limited  to  the  general  intercourse  he 
had  with  the  prisoners,  except  in  one 
interview,  and  that  after  the  6th  of 
April;  and  though  I  met  him  with  cap- 
tious and  irritated  feelings,  which  I 
took  no  pains  to  conceal  jfrom  him — 
though  I  should  have  hesitated  little, 
had  I  possessed  the  power,  to  rid  the 
earth  of  one  whom  I  considered  to  be  a 
monster  of  cruelty — yet  he  displayed  so 
mach  urbanity,  which  even  my  rude- 


ness did  not  provoke— expressed  so 
much  regret  for  the  late  disastrous  oc- 
currence, that  I  left  him  with  the  im- 
pression, that  to  the  most  diabolical 
malignity,  he  added  the  most  consum- 
mate hypocrisy. 

The  first  complaint  against  Capt. 
Shortland,  with  us  who  came  from  the 
West  Indies,  began  with  our  arrival  at 
the  depot.  We  were  enervated  by  a 
residence  in  a  tropical  country — we 
were  suffering  from  the  privations  and 
confinement  endured  on  board  the 
Sybille,  and  we  wore  weary  and  jaded 
with  our  long  and  harassing  march  to 
the  de[H)t;  and  we  exclaimed  with  one 
voice  against  the  gratuitous  cruelty,  as 
we  thought  it  to  be,  of  putting  us  into  a 
cold  stone  prison,  with  nothing  to  rest 
upon  but  the  damp  stone  floor.  But 
we  afterwards  learned,  that  the  baggage 
carts  had  not  come  up  in  season,  and 
that  it  was  necessary  to  put  us  by  our- 
selves, as  we  had  come  up  without  any 
descriptive  list. 

It  was  usual  to  confine  men  for  some 
offences  in  the  cachot,  which  is  a  small 
house  detached  from  the  prisons,  vrith 
only  one  hole  to  let  the  light  in.  This 
cachot,  or  black-hole,  as  it  was  called, 
was  situated  near  the  yard  which  con- 
tained prisons  Nos.  1,  2  and  3.  I  never 
could  lock  at  it  without  horror,  for  it 
was  understood  among  the  prisoners 
that  the  sufiferings  of  those  confined 
there  were  of  the  most  terrible  char- 
acter. It  was  reported  that  they  were 
allowed  no  food  but  bread,  with  some 
water  to  drink ;  that  they  were  denied 
the  use  of  a  light,  and  had  nothing  to 
rest  upon  but  a  little  straw.  Gloomy — 
gloomy  indeed  must  have  been  the  soli- 
tary reflections  of  the  wretched  inmates 
of  this  black-hole,  within  sound  of  the 
voices  of  their  former  shipmates,  and 
yet  denied  all  intercourse  with  them— 
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shut  out  from  the  light  of  the  sun,  kept 
in  ignorance  of  all  the  news  from  home 
which  the  rest  of  us  were  frequently  ob- 
taining, and  some  of  them  given  to  under- 
stand that  this  wretched  fate  was  to  have 
no  termination  but  with  the  termination 
of  the  war  !  And  for  what  were  these 
poor  fellows  made  the  victims  of  such 
atrocious  cruelty  ?  Cruelty  which  ou^t 
to  stamp  with  indelible  in&my  the  ad- 
miralty board  who  ordered  it,  rather 
than  the  more  humble  agents  of  its  exe- 
cution. It  was  simply  for  obeying  an 
instinct  of  our  common  natures-^at- 
lempting  to  escape.  They  had  violated 
no  law  ;  they  had  broken  no  patole  ; 
they  had  not  forfeited  their  plighted 
words ;  and  while  the  British  auSiori- 
ties  employed,  without  scruple  and 
without  censure,  its  officers  who  had 
forfeited  their  paroles  of  honor  and  es- 
caped from  France,  thejr  took  this  cru- 
elly atrocious  method  of  wreaking  their 
vengeance  on  those  who,  being  unpa- 
roled,  are  always  held  by  the  usages  of 
war  among  all  civilized  nations  to  be 
justified  in  escaping  if  they  can.  1  will 
do  the  turnkeys  the  justice  to  say,  that 
they  were  apparently  kind-hearted 
men,  and  treated  us  as  well  ps  they 
were  able  to  do.  They  had  their  duty 
to  perform,  and  they  performed  it  as 
kindly  as  they  oould.  The  one  attached 
to  No.  7  prison,  who  1  knew  only  by  the 
name  of  Sam,  was  rather  a  favorite  with 
us.  He  was  a  slow-moulded,  thick- 
headed, short-legged,  bluff,  John  Bull 
sort  of  a  fellow,  and  bore  with  imper- 
turbable gravity  and  good'^nature  the 
rough  jokes  of  the  prisoners.  I  was 
one  day  very  much  amused  by  the 
manner  of  a  Frenchman,  who  haci  been 
captured  a  few  days  before  in  a  priva- 
teer under  American  colors,  but  which 
sailed  from  Cherburg,  the  crew  being 
principally  Frenchmen.  Johnny  Cra- 
peau  had  seen  the  Yankees  poking  fan 
at  Sam,  and  how  well  Sam  endured  it, 
and  he  thought  he  must  play  his  part 
in  the  drama.  So  going  up  to  him,  he 
put  his  arms  a-kimbo,  looked  him  in  the 
face,  and  shrugging  up  his  shoulders,  he 
began:  **Jean  Bull,  Jean  Bull,  rote 
beef,  rote  beef,  beef- teak,  pomme  de 
terre — ^God  tarn."  This  was  too  much 
for  Sammy; — he  could  take  a  joke 
from  a  Yankee,  because,  as  he  said, 
they  were  **consin8k>ik  ;**  but  he  could 
not  endure  it  in  a  frog-eating  French- 
man.  **  Now,  now,  dang  it,"  said  Sam, 


**  this  is  too  much  ;*'— and  he  up  fist  and 
knocked  Johnny  down  very  coolly ;  and 
all  the  Yankees  set  up  a  shout  of  ap- 
probation, and  he  slunk  off  like  s 
whipped  spaniel. 

The  embargos,  as  we  termed  them, 
or  stoppages  of  the  market,  preventing 
the  market- people  from  visiting  the 
market-yard  with  their  commodities 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  the  tastes  of 
the  prisoners)  were  one  of  the  modes 
adopted  to  punish  the  whole  com- 
munity for  the  faults  or  follies  of  a  few. 
It  was  a  great  privation  to  the  pris- 
oners to  have  the  market  stopped  for 
any  length  of  time,  and  these  embar- 
gos formed  the  most  frequent  cause  of 
complaint  against  Captain  Shortland 
prior  to  the  massacre.  He  was  aware 
of  the  reluctance  of  the  prisoners  to 
have  him  exercise  this  power,  and  k 
was  therefore  his  usual  mode  of  pun- 
ching us.  A  man  with  more  policy 
or  equanimity  of  temper  would  have 
perceived  how  odious  it  made  him  in 
our  eyes— how  much  it  lesspned  the 
possibility  of  his  governing  with  ease  to 
himself,  and  would  have  been  veiy 
cautious  how  he  exercised  the  power. 

The  counting  out  was  sometimes 
repeated  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  Whether  the  intention  was 
to  worry  and  annc^  us,  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  certainly  had  that  effect.  One 
very  rainy  day  in  the  latter  part  of  Oc- 
tober, when  the  weather  was  such  as 
to  strike  a  chill  upon  any  one  who  ven- 
tured outside,  being  what  turnkey  Sam 
used  to  denominate  as  a  sow  day,  we 
were  tnrned  out  in  the  morning  and 
counted.  The  prisoners  submitted  to 
it  very  quietly,  if  not  cheerfully,  for  we 
were  then  new  to  the  prison  and  its 
ways.  At  11  o'clock  the  same  morn- 
ing the  word  was  passed  through  our 
prison—**  All  hnnds,  ahoy  !  turn  out ! 
turn  out!"  We  were  sgain  counted 
out  as  we  had  been  an  hour  or  two  be- 
fore. This  would  occupy  from  a  half 
to  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  the 
process,  for  there  were  always  more 
or  less  laggards  who  would  skulk 
back,  and  who  were  obliged  to  be  for- 
ced out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. — 
After  we  were  all  in  the  yard,  in  about 
fifteen  minutes  Capt.  Shortland,  Dr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Mitchell  the  clerk,  and 
the  commanding  military  officer,  passed 
down  the  yard  and  went  into  the  pris- 
ons, and  remained  about  half  an  hour. 
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for  what  fmrpose  I  never  knew,  al- 
though I  inquired  of  every  one  who  I 
thought  might  possibly  know,  but  all 
were  as  much  in  the  dark  on  the  eub- 
iect  as  I  was.  The  weather,  which 
had  been  drizzly  when  we  first  went 
t>ttt,  {I  messing  on  the  first  floor,  not 
far  from  the  door,  was  among  the  first) 
had  begun  to  pour  down  copious  tor- 
rents of  rain  before  the  ceremony  was 
completed ;  so  that  when  the  word 
was  given  to  "  turn  in,"  we  were  com- 
pletely drenched  to  the  skin.  It  was 
now  about  the  dinner  hour,  and  over  our 
mess  of  **■  soup  maigre"  we  wondered 
what  could  be  the  reason  of  this  second 
turn  out.  We  had  but  just  cleared 
away  the  renmants  of  our  dinner, 
cleaned  our  tin  pots  and  kids,  and 
<;leaned  up  our  mess-place,  and  were 
enjoying  the  flavor  of  our  well-burned 
pipes  and  hap*orth  of  tobacco,  when,  at 
2  o'clock,  we  heard  the  crier's  sharp 
whistle  resounding  through  the  aisles, 
and  anon  his  hoarse,  rough  voice— "All 
hands,  ahoy  !  turn  out  again." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  signature  of 
the  treaty  of  Ghent,  the  American  col- 
ors were  displayed  on  all  the  prisons.  A 
white  flag  was  hoisted  on  No.  3,  bear- 
ing the  motto  of  "Free  Trade  and 
Sailor's  Rights,"  under  a  salute  of  18 
guns.  Capt.  Shortland  took  oflence  at 
tiiis,  and  sent  word  in  that  he  would 
permit  no  flag  to  be  hoisted  but  the  na- 
tional colors,  and  the  motto  flag  was 
hauled  down. 

The  guns  were  fabricated  for  the 
occasion.  They  were  rather  squibs, 
or  as  the  boys  call  them,  "  crackei's,"  of 
n  large  size,  made  with  paper,  many 
folds  of  which  were  wound  closely  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  a  tube,  which 
was  filled  with  gunpowder,  and  the  ex- 
plosion of  them  passed  ofl*  well  enough 
as  a  salute.  Capt.  Shortland  was 
very  unwisely  sensitive  as  to  the  mot- 
to flag.  The  prohibition  of  it  was  very 
highly  resented  by  the  prisoners ;  and 
as  it  could  do  no  injury  to  have  this  or 
any  other  flag  displayed  on  the  top  of 
this  moor,  where  thei*e  was  not  a  sool 
to  see  it  except  the  prisoners  and  those 
connected  with  the  depot,  save  now 
and  then  a  solitary  passenger  over  this 
barren  and  bleak  expanse,  it  was  bad 
policy  in  Capt.  S.  to  exasperate  them 
for  so  small  a  matter.  It  was  a  large 
number  of  these  petty  causes  of  irrita- 
tion on  both  sides,  which  produced  that 


highly  excited  state  of  angry  feelings 
which  led  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  6th 
of  April. 

One  morning  Capt.  Shortland  order- 
ed the  gates  of  communication  between 
the  several  yards  to  be  shut,  and  he 
threatened  to  keep  them  shut  and  the 
market  stopped,  until  the  pri5oner8 
should  deliver  to  him  a  roan  who  had 
escaped  from  the  cachot.  The  prison- 
ers became  exasperated,  and  resolved 
that  such  prisoners  as  had  been  employ- 
ed by  Capt.  S.  in  lighting  the  lamps,  m 
driving  the  carts,  or  in  any  other  em- 
ployment about  the  prisons,  should  be 
stopped,  until  his  restrictive  measures 
shoukl  be  discontinued.  Accordingly, 
when  the  lamp-Iighterd  came  in  to 
light  the  lamps  they  were  stopped,  and 
their  ladders  put  out  in  the  market- 
square  and  delivered  to  the  turnkeys. 
The  carters,  likewise,  were  stopped, 
and  their  carts  put  out. 

At  3  P.  M.  a  detachment  of  about 
forty  soldiers  came  into  our  yard  to 
turn  in  the  prisoners,  and  to  lock  the 
doors.  At  that  time  there  were  about 
fifty  prisoners  in  the  yard,  but  the 
alarm  quickly  spreading,  they  rushed 
oat  of  the  prisons  tumultuously  into 
the  yard.  The  commanding  ofilicer 
finding  it  impossible  to  execute  his  or- 
ders with  so  small  a  force,  sent  for  a 
reinforcement,  which  came  to  his  aid, 
consisting  of  150  sokliers  with  fixed 
bayonets. 

The  soldiers  were  displayed  in  a 
semi-circular  manner,  and  the  officer 
gave  the  order  to  load  with  bell,  which 
was  done  in  our  sight.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
the  head  clerk  of  the  depot,  and  Asskt- 
ant  Surgeon  McFarland,  accompanied 
the  troops.  The  commander  gave 
orders  to  charge  bayonets  and  advance ; 
they  obeyed,  and  penned  us  up  in  the 
semi-circle ;  we,  however,  made  a  rush 
and  broke  through  the  ranks,  pushing 
the  bayonets  away,  and  gained  the  rear 
of  the  soldiers,  who  immediately  faced 
to  the  right  about,  when  we  agam 
broke  their  ranks.  The  soldiers  men 
retired  to  another  position.  Capt. 
Shortland,  Dr.  McGrath,  the  Major  of 
the  regiment,  and  a  number  of  military 
oflicers,  then  appeared  on  the  walla, 
between  the  market-square  and  the 
prisons.  Capt.  S.  addressed  the  pris- 
oners, and  demanded  the  delivery  of  the 
man  who  had  escaped  from  the  cachot, 
or  otherwise  he -would  give  onlers  to 
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fire  upon  us.  It  was  answered  on  be- 
half  of  the  prisoners,  that  we  would  not 
act  as  constables  or  informers  for  him, 
and  of  course  would  not  delirer  the 
man,  nor  inform  where  he  was,  but  that 
he  might  send  in  his  turnkeys  or  other 
officers,  to  search  for  him,  and  they 
would  not  be  molested  in  the  search. 
Capt.  S.  then  said,  **I  wished  lo  turn 
you  in,  because  it  is  time  to  light  the 
lamps,  and  I  was  fearful  you  would 
assault  the  men  whom  I  should  send 
in,  and  prevent  them  from  doing  it." 
We  told  him  that  we  had  no  such  in- 
tention, we  only  meant  to  prevent  our 
own  men  from  doing  it ;  but  if  you  at- 
tempt to  lock  us  up  at  this  unseasonable 
hour,  we  will  make  all  the  resistance 
we  can.  Capt.  S.  then  withdrew,  and 
soon  after  the  soldiers  marched  out  of 
the  yard.  Soon  after,  the  master  slater, 
carpenter  and  blacksmith,  with  their 
journeymen,  came  in  to  light  the  lamps. 
Shortly  after,  at  night,  while  the  pris- 
oners were  being  turned  in,  a  man  was 
bayoneted  in  four  places,  by  a  soldier 
of  the  Somerset  militia.  He  was  a 
irer^'  civil  and  inoffensive  man,  and 
was  quietly  going  into  No.  7  prison, 
where  he  resided. 

The  Somerset  militia  had  that  day 
Qome  up  to  the  depot,  but  they  had  been 
on  guard  there  once  befoVe.  The  guard 
duty  was  performed,  while  I  was  there, 
by  the  12th  and  78th  regular  regiments 
and  by  the  Derby  and  Somerset  mili- 
tia. We  were  on  very  friendly  terms 
with  the  soldiers  of  the  regular  regi- 
ments, and  we  had  no  difficulty  with  the 
Derby  militia.  But  the  case  was  other- 
wise with  those  of  Somerset.  These 
men,  for  they  cannot  with  any  propriety 
be  called  soldiers,  were  uncivil  and 
boorish,  and  were  continually  quarrel- 
ing with  the  prisonere,  who  were  by  no 
means  slow  in  returning  their  incivili- 
ties. 

Complaint  was  made  to  Capt.  Short- 
land  of  the  conduct  of  the  soldier.  He 
accordingly  sent  the  crier  round  to  give 
notice  that  the  soldier  should  be  pun- 
ished, and  that  for  the  future,  a  horn 
should  be  sounded  as  a  signal  for  the 
prisoners  to  turn  in,  and  that  the  soldiers 
should  not  be  permitted  to  come  within 
the  yards  to  be  drove  in  as  heretofore. 

This  arrangement  was  very  satisfac- 
tory to  us,  and  I  never  knew  au  instance 
after  its  adoption,  when  the  prisoners 
did  not  go  very  quietly  and  peaceably 


in  when  the  horn  was  sounded,  except 
on  the  4th  of  April,  the  occurrences  of 
which  day  I  shall  hereafter  relate.  But 
while  the  practice  prevailed  of  sending 
the  soldiers  into  the  yard  Co  drive  us 
in  at  the  bayonet's  point,  there  was 
much  dodging  and  skulking  to  avoid 
them,  not  from  any  unwillingness  to  go 
in,  but  solely  to  perplex  and  bother  the 
soldiers,  as  we  felt  it  to  be  an  indignity 
to  have  a  bayonet  poked  against  us,  and 
to  be  driven  in  like  cattle  into  a  pen. 

The  occurrences  of  the  4th  of  April 
have  always  appeared  to  me  to  have  an 
intimate  and  important  connexion  with 
the  massacre  of  the  6th. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  the  com- 
mittee to  receive  the  provisions  received 
biscuits  instead  of  soft  bread,  which  was 
our  usual  allowance.  The  prisoners 
refused  to  take  them,  conceiving  them- 
selves entitled  to  soft  bread,  and  they 
were  sent  back.  At  5  P.  M.  the  prison- 
ers, grown  desperate  by  hunger,  and  by 
their  long  confinement  since  the  peace, 
broke  open  the  gates  and  rushed  into 
the  market-square,  and  ev.inced  a  dis- 
position to  break  open  the  storehouses 
where  the  provisions  are  usually  kept. 
The  bells  rang,  the  drums  beat  to  arms, 
and  the  soldiers  paraded  in  front  of  the 
prisoners,  and  threatened  to  fire  on 
them.  The  prisoners  did  not  disperae, 
and  many  cried  out,  **  Fire  away,  fire 
away,  we  may  as  well  die  this  way  as 
with  hunger."  The  Major  assured 
them  that  if  they  would  retire  they 
should  have  the  bread ;  but  they  know- 
ing that  he  had  no  authority  over  the 
provisions,  would  not  retire.  Upon 
Mr.  Mitchell,  the  head  clerk's  (Captain 
Shortland  being  absent)  assurance 
that  they  should  not  be  locked  up  until 
soft  bread  was  issued  to  them,  they 
retired.  The  bread  arrived  about  9 
o'clock,  and  was  issued  out,  and  it  was 
nearly  midnight  before  all  the  prisoners 
were  locked  up. 

The  regulations  for  victualing  the 
prisoners,  an  abstract  from  which  was 
posted  up  for  our  information,  specified 
that  we  should  have  1^  pounds  of 
good  soft  bread,  but  that  in  case  of  any 
emergency,  when  soft  bread  could  not 
bo  procured,  one  pound  of  hard  bread 
or  biscuits  should  be  issued  instead.  In 
th'is  case  there  was  no  pretence  of  any 
emergency,  such  as  was  contemplated 
in  the  regulations ;  and  the  facility  and 
dispatch  with  which  the  soft  bread  was 
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Bt  laet  procured,  proves  that  there  was 
Dooe.  We  understood  and  believed  at 
tiie  time,  and  it  is  the  only  probable 
solution  of  the  transaction,  that  to  be 
provided  for  any  such  emergency,  that 
ss,  a  fiiilure  of  a  supply  of  flour  at  any 
particular  time,  tne  contractor  had 
baked  up  a  quantity  of  biscuits,  which 
he  wanted  to  get  off  his  hands  at  this 
time.  This  was  the  reason  why  we 
refused  to  take  the  hard  bread,  and  not 
from  any  objection  to  its  quality.  Had 
we  been  told  that  there  was  no  flour  in 
the  depot  to  make  the  bread  with,  we 
should  probably  have  been  satisfied  with 
the  reason  assigned,  and  contented  our- 
selves with  the  biscuits.  If  force  had 
been  resorted  to  on  this  day,  to  reduce 
Che  prisoners  to  obedience,  I  think  the 
British  government  could  have  shown  a 
much  more  plausible  pretext  for  its 
necessity  than  they  have  ever  been  able 
to  do  for  the  employment  of  it  on  the 
6di.  The  prisoners,  on  the  4th,  had 
forced  the  gates  and  gained  the  market- 
square,  and  repeatedly  threatened  to 
break  open  the  storehouses.  Many  in- 
sults and  annoyances  were  offered  to 
the  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  depot ; 
and  the  darkness  of  the  night  afforded 
facilities  for  escape,  which  many  em- 
braced. Capt.  Shortland  was  on  that 
day  absent  from  the  depot,  having  gone 
to  Plymouth.     Had  he  been  at  home, 


in  all  probability  the  tragedy  of  the  6th 
would  have  been  anticipated.  He  ar- 
rived at  the  depot  the  next  day,  and  we 
understood  that  he  was  highly  indignant 
at  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners,  and  at 
the  compliance  of  his  officers  with  their 
demands.  The  evening  of  the  4th  was 
a  vei-y  pleasant  one ;  it  was  the  first  time 
since  my  residence  at  the  depot  that  1 
had  seen  the  moon  or  a  star.  I  wan- 
dered about  the  yard,  enjoying  the  mild 
radiance  of  the  moon,  and  gazing  up- 
wards with  a  child's  fondness  on  each 
well-known  star.  I  was  reminded 
forcibly  of  my  own  far-off  home,  where 
I  had  often  gazed  upon  thdse  same 
stars  ;  and  having  this  day  received  in- 
telligence that  several  cartels  were 
fitting  out  in  the  Thames  to  take  us 
home,  I  looked  forward  with  a  confi- 
dence which  I  had  never  before  felt  at 
Dartmoor,  of  again  revisiting  my  own 
native  land. 

The  contractor's  plan  of  putting  the 
Dartmoor  boys  to  bed  supperless  did 
not  work  so  well  as  the  expedient  of  a 
neighbor  of  mine,  with  a  large  family  of 
boys,  who,  having  himself  ^*  an  unco' 
strong  grip  on  the  gear,"  gives  his  boys 
a  cent  to  go  to  bed  without  supper,  and 
in  the  morning  says,  •*  Come,  boys,  let's 
put  in  a  cent  all  round  and  buy  a  warm 
loaf,  and  we'll  have  a  good  breakfast." 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THE    MASSAC  BK. 


I  can  say  but  little  from  my  own 
knowledge  of  the  affair  of  the  6th 
April ;  for  I  saw  but  little  of  that  part 
of  it  which  goes  to  fix  the  kind  and  de- 
gree of  blame  which  in  truth  attaches 
to  the  conduct  of  Capt.  Shortland  in 
that  affair.  And  I  think  it  is  exceed- 
mgly  difficult  for  any  one  to  estimate 
properly  his  motives,  and  the  precise 
conduct  which  the  occasion  called  for 
on  his  part.  He  may  have  been  actua- 
ted by  resentment,  or  he  may,  while 
regretting  the  supposed  necessity,  hove 
done  nothing  more  than  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  his  duty  under  the  circum- 
stances. That  there  was  an  appearance 
of  an  attempt  to  escape,  by  a  general 
rush,  every  prisoner  mast  allow ;  that 
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there  was  no  such  intention  every  pris- 
oner knows,  and  we  took  it  for  granted 
at  the  time,  that  Capt.  Shortland  knew 
it  likewise.  But  could  he  have  known 
it  ?  There  was  not  the  least  occasion 
to  use  foroe,  because  most  of  the  pris- 
oners were  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance,  and  had  it  been  explained 
to  them,  tliey  would  have  retired,  and 
condemned  the  conduct  of  those  who 
were  the  promoters  of  it.  But  the 
whole  thing  was  done  so  suddenly — af- 
ter the  alarm-bell  rang  the  prisoners 
rushed  out  of  the  prison  so  rapidly,  to 
see  what  was  the  matter,  (the  market- 
square  was  the  centre  of  attraction,) 
and  those  behind  pressing  thosd^on  who 
were  before  them ; — the*  gj^iDS  i  way  of 
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the  fastenings  of  the  gate  from  the 
pressure,  and  the  consequent  bearing 
forward  of  those  near  the  gate  into  the 
market-square ;  all  this  was  done  so 
suddenly,  so  tumultuously,  that  per- 
haps in  the  mind  of  Capt.  Shortland 
the  time  for  prompt  action  had  come, 
and  admitted  of  no  delay.  I  must  con- 
fess, there  are  .after-thoughts — that  I 
thought  at  the  time,  without  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  that  he  was  a  cool- blooded 
murderer ;  and  with  such  feelings,  for 
they  were  -general,  the  following  report, 
as  I  have  before  remarked,  was  drawn 
up'  and  the  accompanying  de[)ositions 
taken.  Most  of  the  committee,  and 
many  of  the  deponents,  I  knew,  and 
they  were  worthy  and  respectable  men, 
who,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  be  entitled  to  the  most  implicit 
credit;  and  the  reader  will  judge  what 
allowance  to  make  for  the  excitement 
of  the  occasion. 

The  whole  of  that  part  of  the  scene 
which  I  witnessed  is  as  vivid  in  my 
recollection  as  though  it  happened  only 
yesterday,  and  1  wrote  an  account  of  it 
the  next  morning,  which  1  have  before 
me ;  but  it  was  written  under  such 
sti-ong  feelings  of  ^  excited  indignation, 
that  1  dare  not  trust  to  it  now  as  a  cor- 
rect representation.  But  what  I  saw 
I  faithfully  noted. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  I  think 
somewhat  after  5  o'clock,  the  prisoners 
were  mostly  in  the  prisons,  when  I 
took  a  walk  in  the  yard,  in  which  was 
situated  No.  7  prison.  I  saw  a  small 
collection,  pi-obably  about  twenty,  stand- 
ing about  the  wall  separating  the  yard 
from  the  guard-barracks.  One  man 
with  a  stick  was  picking  a  hole  in  the 
wall,  the  others  were  some  of  them 
hallooing  to,  and  blackguarding  the  sol- 
diei's  in  the  barrack-yard,  as  they  said, 
because  the  soldiers  would  not  toss  a 
ball  back  which  had  been  knocked  over 
the  wall.  While  I  was  looking  on,  a 
stone  gave  way  and  fell  into  the  barrack- 
yard,  which  made  a  hole  in  the  wall 
about  as  big  as  a  man's  head.  One 
man  stooped  down  to  look  in,  when  a 
sword  was  thrust  through  the  hole  at 
him,  and  the  man  with  the  stick  struck 
at  the  swoi*d,  and  I  think  broke  it.  I 
then  turned  away  and  went  towards  the 
palings  at  the  end  of  the  prison,  and  on 
my  way  I  saw  the  turnkey  locking  the 
doors  of  No.  7  prison,  and  it  did  not 
strike  me  that  it  was  unusually  early. 
When  1  got  to  the  palings,  I  found 


about  twenty  or  thirty  prisoners  over  the 
pilings,  between  them  and  the  inner 
walls,  pelting  each  other  with  pieces  of 
turf.  While  standing  near  the  palings 
I  saw  a  considerable  number  of  soldiers 
pass  on  to  the  walls,  and  I  heard  an 
officer  who  was  with  them,  advise  those 
around  to  go  into  the  prison,  for  they 
\4^ould  soon  be  forced  in.  Very  soon  I 
heard  the  alarm-bell  ring,  a  bugle  sound- 
ing and  drums  beating,  and  I  noticed 
the  prisoners  rushing  out  of  the  doors 
of  the  prisons,  and  making  towards  the 
market-square.  I  passed  slowly  to- 
wards the  square  and  stood  in  the  rear 
of  the  multitude,  where  I  could  just 
see  the  heads  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
market-yard.  Immediately  one  or  two 
muskets  were  discharged,  and  I  turned 
to  go  into  the  prison.  The  multitude 
were  crying  out,  "  Do  not  run,  they  are 
only  blank  cartridges  ;'*  I  thought  so 
too,  but  from  the  disposition  I  saw  man- 
ifested by  the  crowd,  in  hooting  and 
insulting  the  soldiers,  I  thought  some- 
thing more  serious  would  follow.  I 
accordingly  walked  fast  to  gain  the 
prison,  and  had  proceeded  but  a  little 
way  when  a  man  passed  me  with 
the  blood  streaming  down  his  face. 
Before  I  got  under  cover  the  discharge 
was  genenil,  from  the  market-square 
and  from  the  w^alls,  as  the  door  by 
which  we  nsnally  went  into  the  prison 
was  shut,  and  I  had  to  pass  to  the  other 
end.  The  prisoners  were  then  giving 
way  in  every  direction,  and  seeking  the 
covert  of  the  prison  walls.  After  I  got 
into  prison  I  saw  no  more  of  the  trans- 
action. 

On  the  22d,  Mr.  Larpent,  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government,  and  Mr. 
King,  of  New- York,  on  the  part  of  the 
American  government,  came  down  to 
investigate  the  occurrence.  Their  re- 
port immediately  follows  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  tlie  prisoners. 

While  writing  this  account,  I  re- 
quested a  person  who  was  a  neighbor  of 
mine  at  Dartmoor,  and  on  whose  powere 
of  observation  and  strong  menwry  I 
place  gi'eat  reliance,  to  favor  me  with 
his  recollections  of  this  affair.  This  he 
complied  with,  and  I  give  it  in  his  own 
words : 

**  A  few  days  previous  to  the  6th  of 
April,  1815,  we  received  the  news  of 
Jackson's  glorious  victory  at  New-Or- 
leans, which  caused  great  joy  and  en- 
thusiasm throughout  the  prisons,  and 
the  more  respectable  part  of  the  prison- 
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ere  celebrated  it  by  displaying  the 
AmericHD  ting  on  tlio  top  of  tiie  pris- 
ons; while  the  rough  allies,  to  vent 
their  patriotic  feelings,  abnsed  the  sol- 
diers on  guard,  and  made  use  of  insult- 
ing language  in  the  hearing  of  the 
officers. 

It  being  peace,  and  we  expecting  the 
cartels  every  day  to  take  us  homo,  felt 
no  doubt  full  as  independent  as  we 
ought  to  have  done  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  Brilish  soldiers  and 
officers  were  treated  very  cavalierly  by 
all  the  prisoners,  almost  without  dis- 
tinction. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  about  8 
o'clock,  I  was  standing  by  the  wall 
which  separated  the  yard  of  prisons 
Nos.  6,  6^and  7  from  the  bar^fack-yard, 
when  a  young  man  well  known  to  me, 
took  out  his  jack-knife  and  began  cutting 
a  soft  kind  of  sand-stone  which  happen- 
ed to  be  in  the  wall.  Others  on  passing, 
during  the  forenoon,  attracted  by 
seeing  the  wall  cut  with  a  common 
pocket-knife,  would  stop  and  cut  like- 
wise, so  that  by  noon,  the  stone  which 
was  about  the  size  of  a  man^s  hand,  was 
entirely  abstracted  from  the  wall. 

After  dinner  more  came  to  view 
what  had  been  done,  and  finding  no 
more  stone  that  could  be  so  easily  cut, 
they  began  to  break  out  the  mortar  and 
the  small  stones  which  had  become 
loose,  until  there  were  no  more  that 
could  be  got  out  by  hand.  It  was  then 
about  4  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and  some  lads 
who  were  playing  ball  threw  it  on  the 
other  side  of  the  barrack-yard,  when 
they  called  to  the  soldiers  to  throw  it 
back  again,  but  the  latter  took  no  notice 
of  them. 

A  number  at  this  time  standing  near, 
and  glad  of  an  excuse  to  make  mischief, 
immediately  proposed  to  make  a  hole 
through  the  wall  into  the  barrack-yard, 
to  get  thoir  ball,  and  they  began  in  good 
earnest,  for  they  took  some  loose  bars 
of  iron  from  the  windows  of  No.  5, 
about  four  feet  in  length,  and  using 
them  as  levers,  they  were  enabled  to 
displace  large  stones. 

When  the  sentinels  on  the  walls  saw 
them  tearing  down  the  wall  in  good 
earnest,  they  begged  them  to  desist, 
and  reported  to  their  officers  what  was 
going  on.  Several  of  the  officers  came 
on  to  the  wall  and  bade  them  disperse, 
and  told  them  they  hoped  they  would 
be  quiet,  as  it  was  now  peace,  and  they 
would  be  sent  home  in  a  few  days. — 


They  received  some  insulting  answers, 
and  finding  it  useless  to  argue  they  dis- 
appeared. 

If,  at  this  period  of«the  affiiir,  they 
had  marched  into  the  yard  with  a  few 
troops,  they  might  have  prevented  all 
further  mischief;  and  the  reason  that 
Colonel  Ayres  gave  for  not  doing  so 
was,  that  Captain  Shortland,  the  civil 
governor,  was  absent,  and  the  military 
could  not  act  except  under  a  civil  ma- 
gistrate, and  that  he  immediately  sent 
off  an  express  to  Plymouth,  where 
Capt.  Shortland  had  gone.  • 

It  was  now  near  half  past  six  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  and  a  hole  large  enough  to  crawl* 
through  had  been  made,  when  they 
found  a  guard  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall  to  prevent  their  coming  through. 
The  officer  in  command  looked  through 
and  begged  of  them  to  desist,  and  the 
turnkeys  were  sent  into  the  yard  to 
turn  us  into  the  prisons,  as  it  was  about 
the  usual  time  to  lock  us  up.  The  of- 
ficer before  mentioned  received  nothing 
but  abusive  language,  and  he  ordered 
one  of  his  men  to  run  his  bayonet 
through  the  hole.  He  did  so,  and 
some  one  standing  alongside,  close  to 
the  wall,  caught  hold  of  it  and  tried  to 
wrench  it  off.  The  officer  then  stoop- 
ed down  to  bring  his  head  level  with 
the  opening,  and  was  again  in  the  act 
of  entreating  them  to  retire,  and  telling 
them  what  would  be  the  consequence 
of  their  disobedience,  when  a  large 
piece  of  turf  was  thrown  over  the  wall, 
and  descending  on  the  side  where  the 
soldiers  were,  it  struck  the  officer  (who 
was  still  in  a  stooping  posture)  on  the 
back  of  his  neck,  and  plunged  him  head- 
fii'st  into  the  hole. 

Capt.  Shoilland  had  by  this  time  ar- 
rived at  the  depot ;  and  Col.  Ayres  had 
long  before  posted  all  the  troops  around, 
tile  walls,  butthey  were  concealed  from 
the  view  of  the  prisonere.  A  double 
line  of  soldiers  were  likewise  drawn 
across  the  market-square.  About  a 
minute  after  the  officer  had  been 
knocked  down  by  the  turf,  the  gi-eat 
bell  at  the  outer  gate  sounded  the 
alarm,  and  the  bugles  joined  chorus. — 
Immediately,  as  if  by  magic,  the  sol- 
diers appeared  around  the  entire  inner 
wall  of  the  prisons,  ready  to  fire  at  a 
moment's  warning.  I  then  retreated 
towards  the  prison  No.  7,  and  found 
all  the  doors  but  one  shut ;  and  just 
as  I  entered  tViat,  I  heard  a  heavy 
discharge   of  musketry  in   the  mar- 
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ket-square.  As  1  entered  the  door, 
I  heard  some  persons  crying  out  as 
loud  as  they  could  bawl — **  Huzza  ! 
rush  out ;  they  fire  nothing  but  blank 
cartridges" — an^  I  was  borne  into  the 
yard  again  much  against  my  will.  I 
had  got  but  a  little  way  out  of  the  door 
when  the  firing  commenced  from  the 
wall,  and  the  balls  were  flying  in  every 
direction,  but  mostly  over  our  heads. — 
The  glass  lamp  over  the  door  was 
smashed  to  atoms,  and  the  pieces  fell 
down  amongst  us.  The  current  im- 
mediately set  in  towards  the  door,  and 
I  was  earned  into  the  prison  again. 

The  tioops,  with  Captain  Shortland, 
marched  round  the  yard,  and  then 
went  out.  Double  sentries  were  placed 


round  the  depot,  and  m^n  were  sent  in 
to  carry  out  the  dead,  and  to  convey 
the  wounded  into  the  hospital,  which 
they  did  by  laying  them  on  a  short  lad- 
der, and  making  a  hand-barrow  of  it — 
The  next  morning  we  were  kept  in 
until  the  hole  in  the  wall  was  mended, 
which  was  about  9  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and 
then  every  thing  went  on  as  usual ;  but 
during  the  night  a  large  body  of  marines 
arrived  at  the  depot  from  Plymouth 
barracks,  and  part  of  a  regiment  of  ar- 
tillery. 

There  were  from  seven  to  eight  hun- 
dred men  firing  on  us  for  more  than 
ten  minutes,  and  the  pattering  of  the 
balls  against  the  buildings  seemed  like 
a  hail-storm. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  RECORD. 


The  general  state  of  affairs  in  the  com- 
mercial countries  of  Enrope,  is  one  of  high 
prices  for  food  and  low  prices  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  industry.  This  position  of  the 
elements  of  commerce  has  grown  out  of 
the  failure,  partial  iu  some  places  and  gen- 
eral in  others,  of  the  corn-crops  last  year. 
As  a  great  whole,  probably,  the  production 
of  food  throughout  Europe  was  equal  to 
the  consumption  ;  it  nevertheless  happen- 
ed, however,  that,  from  various  causes,  the 
impression  became  genera],  that  there  was 
a  scarcity.  That  impression,  in  its  prac- 
tical results,  was  identical  with  an  actual 
deficit  in  food.  Whenever  bread-stuffs 
were  really  scarce  the  price  was  high,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  ana  where  there  was 
no  deficit  in  supply  stocks  were  held  up 
in  anticipation  of  a  demand  ;  and  tn  many 
parts  of  Europe,  in  France  in  particular, 
an  artificial  dearth  was  created,  b v  a  dis- 
position to  hoard  bread  in  large  districts. 
This  disposition  evidently  grew  out  of 
popular  but  unfounded  fears,  but  the  unu- 
sual purchases  which  they  occasioned,  by 
raising  prices,  afforded  a  seeming  corrobo- 
ration of  the  realiiy  of  the  grounds  assigned 
for  the  fears.  Snch  a  state  of  afiairs  could  not 
but  be  unfavorable  to  trade,  by  diminishing 
the  consumption  of  the  products  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  and  causing  stocks  to  ac- 
cumulate in  first  hands,  and  tberebv  promo- 
ting a  demand  for  money.  England  was 
supposed  to  be  the  point  where  the  most 
food  would  be  required,  and  thither  pro- 
ceeded the  largest  quantities  of  bread- 
stuffs.     The  result  has  been  that  the  stock 


in  hand  has  accumulated  to  a  value  of 
near  six  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  or 
$30,000,000,  locked  up  in  the  two  articles 
of  wheat  and  flour ;  and,  with  this  large 
stock  on  band,  prices  are  rapidly  fulling. 
The  quantity  of  money  in  raw  cotton  is 
near  $4,000,000,  and  in  rail-road  deposites 
$50,000,000,  and  these  latter  again  on  the 
increase.  There  is  nearlv  $100,000,000 
of  capital  locked  up  in  the  thi-ee  items 
mentioned.  Such  an  immense  and  unusual 
absorption  of  ready-money  could  not  but 
produce  a  scarcity  of  money.  The  rail- 
road speculation  of  last  year,  which  was 
checked  at  one  time,  appears  again  to  be 
gathering  strength ;  and  whether  all  the 
schemes  oefore  Parliament  are  carried  out 
or  not,  the  demand  for  capital  from  those 
now  in  progress*  must  be  sufficient^  to  af- 
fect the  value  of  money.  It  is  also  true, 
the  amount  of  outstanding  private  obliga- 
tions, in  England  a«  well  as  in  the  United 
States,  has  increased  to  a  very  great  extent 
in  the  last  two  years.  This  is  indicated  in 
the  amount  of  private  securities  held  by 
the  Bank  of  England.  These  have  been 
steadily  and  rapidly  increasing  sine*  the 
policy  of  the  government  in  i-elutiou  to 
the  banks  became  settled,  and  that  institu- 
tion became  rather  a  competitor  in  the 
discount  market  with  other  banks  than  a 
controlling  power.  As  a  matter  of  valuable 
reference,  as  well  as  illustrative  of  the 
course  of  afiairs  since  the  bank  received 
its  new  charter,  we  append  the  leading 
features  from  each  of  its  weekly  state- 
ments down  to  the  prcseuMkne.       t 
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BA5K   OF   ENGLAND. 

Securities.  Depoeites.  Not  Notes 

Public.  Prirate.  Public.         Private,      circulation,      on  hnnH.         Bullion. 

..14,554,834..  8.1 46.689.. 4.417,067..  8,475,101..  19,880.660.. 8  620, 220..  1.5, 197 ,771 
..14,554,834..  8.802,714. .5,293,615..  8,511,771..  19,618, 1 60.. 8,964,545..  15.058,964 
..14,554,834..  9,795,840.. 6,010, 235..  8,286,772..  19,909,125.. 8,460,705..  15,022,256 
..14,554,834..  10,510, 120.. 6, 202,322..  8,225,082. .21,152,895. .7,930,010. .14,702,307 
..16,352,834. .10,528,785. .8,147 ,290..  8,230,673. .20,228.060. .7,610,025. .14,445,034 
..15,676,037..  8,418,826. .3,965,196..  8,506,798..21,083,245..6,646.665..  14,190,082 
..15  408,775..  8,387.508.. 3,556,646..  8,291,481. .21,320,885. .6,224,845. .14,096,828 
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In  our  article  for  November,  1844,  we 
indicated  the  nature  of  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  functioiia  of  the 
bank  under  its  new  charter,  as  becoming 
a  didcounter  of  paper  rather  than  a  fur- 
nisher of  currency.  Under  the  old  system 
the  bank  usually  kept  the  rate  of  its  inter- 
est somewhat  in  advance  of  the  market- 
rate,  thereby  discouraging  direct  applica- 
tions for  its  discounts ;  it  simply  assumed 
to  furnish  the  currency  with  which  the 
business  of  the  surrounding  bankers  was 
conducted.  By  separating  this  quali^  oi 
furnishing  currency  from  the  discount  de- 
partment, the  latter  became  more  free 
to  loan,  and  the  consec^nence  has  been  the 
large  increase  in  the  private  securities  held 


by  the  institution.  The  index  afforded 
by  these  figures  would  show  that  the  ont- 
Btaudinff  credits  in  the  business-circles  of 
England  have  more  than  doubled  in  two 
years,  and  that  consequently  the  demand 
for  money  has  enhanced  in  the  same 
ratio.  The  increase  of  the  private  depo- 
sites  is  mostly  on  rail-way  account  An- 
other remarkable  feature  in  the  returns,  is 
the  large  amount  of  coin  retained  by  the 
bank  in  all  that  time,  and  the  great  in- 
crease it  underwent  in  the  six  weeks,  end- 
ing the  first  week  in  June,  notwithstanding 
the  large  imports  of  com.  During  the 
four  months,  ending  with  May  5lh,  the 
import  of  bread-stufis  into  England  was 
as  follows : 


Wheat,         qrs. 
Oats,  " 

Indian  Com,  " 
Flour,  cwt., . . . . 


1844.  1845. 

158,574 15,283 

8,772 48,752 

1,624 19,096, 

108,640 15,621 


184«. 
450,971 

87,673 
128,284 
695,366 


This  is  equal  to  an  increase  of  £2,000,- 
000  in  the  value  of  bread-stuffs  imported, 
while  the  exports  of  British  manufacture 
in  the  same  period  decreased  £1,000,000, 
being  mostly  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen 
goods.  This  latter  was  the  nauiral  conse- 
quence of  the  advance  of  bread  in  the 
countries  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  the 
overstocked  state  of  the  Indian  and  Chi- 
nese markets  Under  those  circumstances, 
however,  as  we  have  said,  the  import  of 
the  precious  metals  has  increased.  This 
increase  is  mainly  of  llie  products  of  the 


Russian  mines,  the  gold  of  which  is  con- 
tinually flowing  into  London  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburffh  direct,  and  through  Hamburgh 
and  Holland.  This  extraordinarv  feature 
of  the  commercial  world  is  beginning  to 
attract  attention.  In  our  article  for  Sept^ 
1844,  we  entered  into  some  details  in  re- 
lation to  the  product  of  the  Russian 
mines,  and  pointed  out  some  of  those  re- 
sults that  are  now  being  realized.  The 
flow  of  ^old  into  the  Bank  of  EnglatMl  ia 
thus  indicated  in  the  returns : 


Feb.  14.  June  6.  Increttw*. 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion, .* £11,177,282 £12,192.710 £l,01.\428 

Silver  Bullion 1,623,043 2,132,290 509,247 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin 667,277 686,691 19,414 


Total, £13,467,602 £15,011,091 £1,544,089 


This  has  been  the  progress  of  the  coin- 
import  up  to  this  time;  and  with  the 
present  aspect  of  affairs  it  is  probable  that 
a  larger  import  will  be  effected,  more  par- 
ticularly that  the  quantity  of  bread-stufls 
iu  England  is  now  greater  than  its  wants 
uniil  the  new  harvest,  which  promises 
well;  but  the  prospect  for  a  more  abun- 
dant supply  in  Europe  is  also  go<>d,  which 
will  lead  to  a  more  extensive  consumption 
of  British  goods,  while  the  demand  for 
corn  must  nearly  cease.  In  fact,  the  price 
of  ^rain  in  Englatiul  fell  4s.  per  quarter 
during  the  six  weeks,  ending  with  June 
6*.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  would  ap- 
pear th.1t  the  release  of  large  sums  of 
money  from  corn,  stocks  of  goods  and  raw 
materials,  would  greatly  promote  an  abun- 
dance of  money,  by  causing  its  freer 
circulation,  at  tne  same  time  that  the 
pass'jge  of  the  com  bill  through  Parliament 


will   tend   to  promote  confidence  in  cap- 
italists. 

The  table  of  the  bank  movement,  em- 
bracing as  it  does  nearly  all  the  returns 
made  since  the  re-modelling  of  the  charter 
in  1844,  shows  how  little  the  outstanding 
net  circulation  of  the  institution  hasafibrded 
a  true  index  to  the  state  of  the  markets.  On 
the  14th  September,  1844.  the  circulation 
of  the  institution  was  less  timn  20  millions, 
and  the  private  securities,  or  commercial 
paper  discounted  by  the  bank,  amounted 
to  about  8  millions  only — and  tlie  depo- 
sites  of  individuals  were  near  the  same 
amount.  At  the  close  of  February,  1846, 
the  circulation  of  the  bank  exceeded  that 
of  September.  1844,  only  140,000/. ;  yet  the 
private  discounts  were  over  23  millions, 
near  three  times  the  amount  in  Septem- 
ber, 1844  ;  and  the  private  deposites  were 
more  than  double.   The  amount  of  '*  notes 
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on  hand,*'  indicates  more  nearly  the  real 
vacillations  of  the  currency,  as  admioister- 
ed  by  the  bank.  These  have  fluctuated 
from  near  ten  to  tive  milliuns,aud  from  two 
causes,  viz. :  the  amount  of  bnliion  and  the 
public  denosites  on  baud.  These  latter 
appear  to  form  an  important  feature  in  the 
bauk  movement.  The  public  revenues 
are  constantly  coming  in,^nd  accumulate 
in  the  bank  uutil  the  quarterly  dividends 
are  due,  when  bank  notes  are  paid  out  to 
return  in  the  collection  of  the  public  dues. 
The  greatest  amount  of  public  deposites 
was  at  the  close  of  December,  1845,  when 
they  were  near  ten  millions,  and  were 
diminished  by  five  millions  at  the  close  of 
January.  The  bank  notes  on  hand  were 
diminished  in  the  same  time,  by  the  ope- 
ration of  paying  out  the  deposites  for  divi- 
dends on  tne  national  debt,  about  two 
millions,  by  which  sum  the  outstanding 
circulation  apparently  increased.  That 
appears  to  have  been  entirely  a  govern- 
ment operation;  yet  in  the  same  time  the 
private  deposites  more  than  doubled ;  and 
the  discount  of  private  securities  increased 
near  five  millions.  That  is  to  say,  without 
any  apparent  change  in  the  volume  of  the 
currency,  as  ad m mistered  by  the  bank, 
nine  millions  of  rail-road  deposites  were 
made  in  the  bank,  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary ;  and  the  bank  discounted  five  mil- 
lions of  securities  to  facilitate  the  opera- 
tion. Those  private  deposites,  in  the  par- 
"tial  settlement  which  has  taken  place,  of 
the  rail-road  schemes,  have  be^  diminish- 
ed three  millions  of  pounds  ;  and  of  the 
securities  discounted,  five  millions  have 
been  withdrawn  by  payment,  ot  other- 
wise. The  number  of  bills  now  before 
Parliament,  has  ^iven  rise  to  renewed  un- 
easiness in  relation  to  the  effect  tliat  the 
rail-way  demand  may  have  upon  the  mo- 
ney-market. On  the  continent,  particu- 
larly in  Paris,  considerable  mieasmess  is 
prevalent  on  the  same  subject.  The  min- 
ister declared  to  the  Chambers,  that  the 
calls  of  tho  rail-ways  would  amount  to 
1 40,000,000  francs,  or  $26,250,000  per  an- 
num, for  seven  years — a  monthly  instal- 
ment of  10,000,000  francs,  or  $1,875,000,  is 
fixed  for  August  Tho  rail-roads  in  opera- 
tion produced,  last  year,  25  millions  francs, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  new  lines  open- 
ed, will,  this  year,  produce  50  millions. 
Whatever  eifect  upon  the  money  markets 
of  Europe,  directly,  may  be  produced  by 
this  demand  for  capital,  it  mast  eventuate 
in  a  greatly  extended  business  throughout 
Europe,  by  developing  and  making  avail- 
able resources,  and  promoting  the  con- 
Bomption  of  the  products  of  indnstry.  The 
collection  of  capital,  that  formerly  was  in- 
rested  almost  exclusively  in  government 
loans,  and  appropriated  to  government 
irarposes,  and  dispersing  it  throughrmt  the 
lana  in  paying  for  the  construction  of  rapid 
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and  cheap  means  of  communication,  is  a 
most  effectual  mode  of  distributing  wealth, 
and  consequently,  of  revivifying  all  bran- 
ches of  industry,  and  stimulatujg  trade. 
The  fall  of  breadstuffs,  which  have  been 
so  high  throughout  Europe,  mast  lead  to 
the  absorption  of  the  stocks  of  goods  ac- 
cumulated throush  the  diminished  con- 
sumption superinduced  by  the  ris«5,  and  a 
renewed  demand  for  raw  materials  again 
stimulate  foreign  trade. 

The  change  in  the  tariff  of  the  United 
States  must  ultimately  produce  an  extend- 
ed intercourse  between  this  country  and 
Europe.  We  do  not  anticipate,  however, 
from  the  tariff,  as  passed,  any  immediate 
important  results.  It  is  not,  in  its  general 
feamres,  by  any  means  of  a  liberal  charac- 
ter. It  is  only  a  little  less  prohibitive  than 
before.  The  principal  reductions  which  it 
effects,  are  in  the  articles  of  iron.  Pongee 
silks,  cottons,  and  woollens.  The  amonnt 
of  cotton  cloths  imported  last  year,  plain 
and  dyed,  was  over  10  millions  of  dollars, 
and  these  paid  an  average  duty  of  46  per 
cent.  The  same  goods  will  now  pay  25 
per  cent.,  which  is  an  enormous  charge. 
Great  Britain  never  charged  10  per  ceut. 
on  the  same  goods.  It  is,  however,  the 
case,  that  a  great  variety  of  desirable  cot- 
ton goods,  for  general  consumption,  which 
are  not  made  in  this  country  at  all,  have 
been  entirely  excluded  heretofore,  and  can 
now  be  imported  at  the  25  per  cent.  duty. 
It  is  a  work  of  time,  however,  to  introduce 
them  into  general  consumption.  The  ta- 
riff will  come  into  operation  at  a  time  un- 
favorable to  a  large  consumption  of  goods, 
whether  of  domestic  or  foreign  growth, 
inasmuch  as  that  the  low  prices  of  produce 
of  all  descriptions  is  likely  to  command, 
for  the  next  crops,  will  cripple  the  means 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  consumers,  to 
buy  goods.  Notwithstanding  the  small 
crop  of  cotton  for  the  present  year,  and 
the  prospect  thus  far,  tliat  that  about  com- 
ing to  market  will  be  no  larger,  the  strin- 
gency of  the  English  money  market,  from 
causes  above  hinted  at,  is  likely  to  keep 
prices  low  for  the  present.  The  large  pro- 
duction of  agricultural  products  of  all 
kinds,  stimulated  by  the  good  prices  gene- 
rally obtained  by  the  producers,  for  the 
last  crops,  may  have  a  similar  effect  in  the 
face  of  the  large  stocks  existing,  to  ruin 
the  sales  of  the  crops  about  to  be  harvest- 
ed. Under  such  circumstances  the  con- 
sumption of  manufactured  goods,  even  at 
low  prices,  cannot  be  very  large ;  and 
consequently  the  effect  of  the  modification 
of  the  tariff  will  be  measurably  counter- 
acted by  the  results  of  past  prohibitions. 
This  is  a  state  of  affairs,  however,  that 
requires  great  caution  on  the  part  of  those 
institutions  which  sometimes  offer  an  un- 
due stimultis  to  mercantile  enterprise. 
The  great  reductions  that  are  to  take  place 
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after  November,  on  two  or  three  leading 
articles  of  import  from  Grreat  Britain, 
would  naturally  prevent  their  importation, 
until  that  modiBcation  shonid  take  place ; 
and  consequently  the  exchanges,  now  usu- 
ally low  at  this  season  of  the  year,  say  6} 
a  7  per  cent.,  may  become  so  far  affected 
as  to  allow  of  a  renewed  import  of  specie. 
The  6ih  section  of  the  law,  however,  al- 
lows all  goods  imi^rted  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 2d,  to  remain  m  warehouse  until  that 
time,  and  then  pay  the  low  duty ;  a  pri- 
vilege that  may  distribute  the  importation 
over  the  fall  months,  and  equalize  the  de- 
mand for  exchange. 

The  tendency,  Doth  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  is  to  extend  intercourse  by 
removing  restrictions  upon  trade.  Eng- 
land, the  great  centre  of  the  commercial 
world,  has  given  the  most  eminent  exam- 
ple ;  and  even  the  autocrat  of  Russia,  as 
well  as  the  lesser  states  of  Europe,  are  gi^ine 
indications  of  a  relaxation  of  their  extemiu 
commercial  policy,  while  the  products  of 
industry,  and  means  of  internal  transpor- 
tation, are  rapidly  extending  themselves 
throughout  the  interior  of  all  the  states  of 
Europe.  The  death  of  the  Pontiff  of  Rome 
has  given  rise  to  hopes  of  a  more  liberal 
commercial  policy  m  the  states  of  the 
church  ;  an  event  likely  to  give  effect  to 
the  designs  of  Austria,  m  placing  herself 
at  the  head  of  a  great  Customs  Union  for 
the  south  of  Europe,  to  off-set  the  great  in- 
crease of  influence  acquired  by  Prussia  in 
a  similar  movement  in  the  north  of  Eu- 


rope. The  old  thne-honored  notiovs  of 
mutual  commercial  injuries  inflicted  upon 
each,  by  rival  states,  in  the  hopes  of 
themselves  benefiting  by  the  ruin  of 
their  customers,  are  fast  dying  oat,  and 
the  march  of  free  trade  would,  doubtless, 
be  more  rapid,  but  for  the  apprehensions 
that  are  entertained  of  the  events  that  may 
succe^  the  demiio  of  the  Prince  Metter- 
nich  and  the  king  of  the  French.  The 
former  is  the  head  of  the  Miatu  ^uo  policy 
for  the  south  of  Europe,  in  an  age  of  rapid 
universal  advancement;  the  representa- 
tive of  those  old  divine  rights  of  rulers, 
now  undergoing  a  mortal  stniggle  with 
public  opinion.  The  latter  is  the  misera- 
ble occupant  of  a  precarious  Uirone,  totter* 
ing  over  the  rising  energies  of  Republican 
France  on  one  hand,  and  the  object  of  sus- 
picion to  the  allied  despots,  who,  with  dif- 
nculty,  were  persuaded  in  1830  to  allow 
him  to  reign,  on  condition  that  he  should 
betray  the  liberties  of  France.  The  small 
states  of  Europe,  by  laying  aside  mntnal 
jealousies,  have  consolidated  their  material 
mterests.  The  people  are  brought  nearer 
to  each,  and  in  their  mcreasin^  strength  des- 
potism finds  its  most  formidable  enemj. 
The  throwing  down  of  the  commercial 
barriers  between  England  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  removal  of  causes  of  com- 
plaint between  the  two  countries,  are  wise- 
ly prej)aratory  steps,  on  the  part  of  Engj- 
land,  m  view  of  tne  aspect  oi  political  A- 
fairs  in  Europe. 
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The  Pottmt  of  Henry  Wadtworth  Long- 

fellow.      1    vol.     Harper  &   Brothers, 

New-York. 

We  have  perused  several  of  the  poems 
contained  in  this  volume,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  fairest  specimens  of  the 
author's  peculiar  taste  and  abilities,  and  we 
trust  that  a  reference  to  these  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  opinion  we  have  formed 
upon  a  subject  requiring  some  leniency 
and  a  just  and  happy  discrimination. 

In  one  great  requisite  of  the  true  poet, 
Mr.  Longfellow  is  t^ome what  deficient — we 
mean  originality ;  but  this  objection  does 
not  by  any  means  apply  to  all  his  poems ; 
some  few  of  them  are  exceedingly  novel 
and  attractive,  and  bear  an  under  current 
of  deep  feeling  and  piety,  which  cannot 
fail  to  con  tribute  greatly  to  their  popularity. 
"  The  Psalm  of  Life,"  which  expresses 
the  views  of  a  practical  mind  in  answer  to 
the  worn-out  axiom,  that  '*  life  is  but  an 
empty  dream,"  is  a  spirit-Btirring  effusion, 


and  well  calculated  to  inspire  us  with  new 
faith,  hope,  and  energy,  in  our  moments  of 
despondency.  The  "  Footsteps  of  Angels" 
is  natural  and  pleasing.  It  represents  the 
passing,  in  our  sweeter  moments  of  reflec- 
tion, and  amidst  the  fitful  shadows  of  the 
night,  of  the  loved  forms  of  the  departed, 
and  its  effect  npon  the  mind.  The  next 
and  only  original  poem  we  can  notice  in 
the  brief  space  allowed  us,  is  the  **  Be- 
leaguered City,"  which  is  a  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  attacks  of  those  phantoms 
of  the  imagination,  from  which  no  fiuioT  is 
at  all  times  safe,  but  to  which  the  moniid 
and  the  melancholy  are  particularly  sub- 
ject. This  volume  will  be  read  with 
{Measure.  The  original  poetry,  though  not 
striking,  is  nowhere  below  mediocrity,  and 
occasionally  rises  far  above  it.  This  how- 
ever forms  but  a  small  portion  of  the  work. 
There  is  a  tragedy  (also  by  Mr.  Long^ 
fellow)  and  a  great  number  of  miscella- 
neous poems,  translated  with  muoh  taste 
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and  fidelity  by  that  gentleman  from  the    t"t»nt€8jie jHip  to  the  dHT^^^ 

genius  of  the  respective  countries  to  which     Goldsmith,  Gray,   Collins,   I'ope,  Ainen, 


they  properly  belong. 

Memory    and    InteUeclual   Improvement. 

3  vols.    By  O.  S.  Fowlkr,  New-York. 

The  last  volume  of  a  new  and  improved 
edition  of  this  work  has  been  laid  on  our 
table.  The  application  of  phrenology  to 
self-education  and  improvement  has  occur- 
red to  almost  every  intelligent  mind  as  be- 
ing not  only  practicable,  but  likely  to  be  at- 
tended with  the  happiest  and  most  satis- 
fiictory  results;  but  it  was  reserved  for 
Mr.  Fowler,  in  this  country  at  least,  to 
carry  out  this  idea  to  its  fullest  extent,  and 
saccessfiilly  to  urge  its  importance  by 
the  sound  and  wholesome  deductions  of 

long   experience.      The    present  volume    Jno^^jXeTfThe  langirgeTand'^judgiDg 
contains  portnuU  ot  several  distinguished    ,      ^^^  intrinsic  merits  of  this  book,  we 

men,  which  serve  to  illustrate  in  the  most     ^^ ,j  „„„  ^i,^^  4^  •.  ^„^  „f  ^y^^  j^^jj^  ^^d 

striking  manner  the  craniological   state- 


Crabbe,  Byron,  Moore,  Bums,  Thompson, 
and  sixteen  other  poets  are  treated  of  in 
this  volume.  We  feel  assured  that  all  whr 
read  these  reflections  will  rise  from  the*: 
perusal  with  an  improved  taste  and  ^^^^h 
sphere  of  knowledge.  ^ 

Kitkner'»  Elementary  Greek  Gramme 
This  work  is  ably  translated  by  Sami*^- 
H.  Taylor,  of  Andover,  ^iass.,  from  the  Gel» 
man  of  Raphael  Kuhner,  an  experienced 
and  learned  teacher,  who  for  more  than  20 
years  was  professor  of  Greek,  at  the 
Lyceum,  Hanover. 

Independent  of  all  consideration  as  to 
the  great  advantages  undoubtedly  poi^ess- 
ed  by  the  author  in  acquiring  a  profound 


should  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  comprehensive  grammars  that  have 
yet  appeared,  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  it  for  the  use  of  students, 
schools,  and  colleges. 


Shores  of  ike  Mediterranean,  tcith  sketch^* 
of  travels.  By  Francis  Schrokder.  In 
two  volumes.    Harper  Sc  Brothers. 


men  ts  of  the  author.  We  are  much  pleased 
to  find  that  Mr.  Fowler  has  not  overlooked 
the  close  connection  and  reciprocal  in- 
fluence of  the  mind  and  body,  and  the 
great  advantage  accruing  to  the  former  by 
Uie  increase  of  physical  energy.    The  veiy 

intensity  of  study,  when  it  interferes  wiih        

the  necessary  conditionsfor  the  preservation  rp^jg  chores  of  the  Mediterranean  are  every- 
of  health,  impairs  the  strongest  iwwers  of  where  fraught  with  interest  lo  all  classes  of 
the  mind,  a  fact  to  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  readers.  Every  spot  on  theborders  of  that  sea 
importance  that  the  attention  of  parents,  ^  -    - 

students,  and  schoolmasters  should  be 
directed. 

Thoughts  on  the  Poets.  By  Hinry  F. 
TucKKRMAS.  C.  S.  Francis  &  Co.,  New- 
York. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  beat  illustra- 
tions we  have  seen  of  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  that  but  few  subjects  are  entirely 
exhausted. 

Thoughts  on  the  Poets  and  their  Poetry 
are  more  numerous  than  stars  in  tlie  firma- 
ment, and  have  engaged  the  pens  of  the 
most  profound  and  elegant  writers  in  the 
limguBge ;  but  the  reflections  of  a  highly 
<9altivated  mind,  which  fears  not  to  express 
its  honest  convictions,  are  always  tinged 
with  some  novel  and  attractive  hues,  which 
will  give  it  at  least  strong  claims  to  origin- 
ality. There  are  some  passages,  however, 
in  these  interesting  essays,  which    will 


reaaers.  n. very  b^wi.  mu  mc  «»#•  w^. »  w.  «*»»  ^- 
which  was  once  the  centre  of  the  Roman  world 
in  its  grandeur,  furnishes  mailer  of  intense  in- 
terest In  every  bosom  there  is  a  longing  lo 
visit  scenes  associated  historically  with  oar 
earliest  years ;  and  next  to  an  actual  visit,  the 
lively  and  graphic  narrative  of  our  uitelligent 
and  enthusiasiic  countryman  supplies  the 
want  Mr.  Schroeder,  as  secretary  to  the 
Commodore  of  the  United  States  squadron  in 
those  seas,  in  the  year  1843,  had  rare  and 
admirable  opportunities  of  visiting  the  most 
attractive  places,  and  he  has  unproved  his 
opportunities  to  the  best  advantage  in  unpart- 
ing  his  enjoyment  to  his  readers  throoch  his 
most  lively  and  instructive  pages,  embeUi^ed 
vrith  several  handsome  engravings,  from 
drawings  1^  the  author. 

The  Bible,  the  Koran  and  the  Talmud ;  or 
Biblical  Legends  of  the  Mussulmans ;  com 
tnledfrom  Arabic  sources,  and  compaied 
with  Jeicish  traditions.  By  Dr.  G.  Weil. 
Harper  &  Brothers. 
In  this  work,  Dr.  Weil  has  extracted  from 

original  Arabic  records  the  leading  ideas  of 


in   these  intere«Ciiig  essays,   wmcn    wm     original  Arabic  records  the  leading  lueas  oi 
give    Mr.  Tudterman  no  unenviable  po-     ^^  Mohammedan  lecends,  which  seemingly 


sition  amongst  American  authors.  The  sen 
timenu  he  has  so  beautifolly  expressed  on 
the  subject  of  pure,  exalted,  and  disinter^ 
ested  love,  which  arise  so  naturally  from 
the  conferoplation  of  Petrarch's  enduring 
•  passion  for  Laura,  would  do  honor  to  the 
most  refined  sensibility,  whilst  the  various 


embodied  the  germ  of  that  faith.  sabsequenUy 
developed  in  the  Koran.  The  work  is  of  high 
mtereal  when  we  consider  that,  at  an  estunate, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  human  beings  have 
staked  their  hnmortal  welfare  on  the  tmlh 
of  the  doctrines  they  contain.  The  book 
forms  a  valuable  epitome  of  Mohammedan 
theology  and  morals.         ^  _ 
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The  S//Uesman*$  Manual.  The  Addra»e» 
aiid  Messages  of  the  PresidetUn  of  the  Uni- 
ied  Stafef,  from  1787  to  1846,  inclusive; 
trith  a  Memoir  of  each  of  tlib  Presidents, 
and  a  History  of  thetr  Administrations  ; 
also,  the  Comtitufion  of  the  United  State^f, 
and  a  Selection  of  Important  Doctiments 
and  Statiatical  Information,  compiledfrom 
official  sources.  By  Edwin  WiLLiAMf. 
2  vols.  8  vo.  Edward  Walker,  114  Fahon- 
street,  New- York. 


ovet 

yKa 

^^       COl 

^^         roi 


\r\  The  30lh  of  April  last  completed  57  years 
J^lnce  the  inaugraral  of  George  WashiogtoQ  as 
"me  first  President  of  these  United  Stales.  A 
vilc>palation  of  some  3,500,000  sonis  then  occu- 
ovecd  13  states  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  covering 
^  area  of  some  473,000  soaare  miles.  These 
itates  were  heavily  in  debt— scarcely  visible 
above  the  horizon  of  national  existence,  and 
commanded  no  other  attention  in  the  Ba- 
ropean  world  than  as  saccessfally  revolted 
colonists,  aboat  to  commence  a  very  doabtfol 
experiment  in  self-government  Many  of  the 
small  statesof  Earope  had  never  heard  of  their 
existence,  and  the  larger  powers  seemed  to 
consider  them  as  but  a  future  prey  when  cir- 
cumstances afforded  them  time  to  take  posses- 
sion; perhaps  much  in  the  same  light  that 
Constantinople  is  now  regarded  by  the  eager- 
\y  watchfal  eyes  of  surrounding  despots. 
Since  then  the  face  of  the  world  has  become 
changed.  The  population  of  these  United 
States  has  swelled  to  20,000,000.  They  have 
added  814,810  square  miles  to  their  repre- 
sented territory.  They  have  risen  to  the 
first  rank  as  a  commercial  nation,  and  have 
successfully  disputed  with  England  the  do- 
minion of  the  seas.  They  have  become  an 
object  of  dread  to  the  despots  of  Earope,  and 
of  admiration  and  hope  to  the  people  of  the 
world.  Their  flag  is  respected  in  all  quarters 
of  the  world,  and  their  friendship  courted  by 
all  nations.  They  have  successfully  pushed 
their  claims  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  in  doing 
so  have  been  declared  in  Europe  as  the  first 
nation  "  that  obtained  from  the  fears  of  En- 
gland what  her  sense  of  justice  would  not 


yield."  These  wonderfiil  results  have,  donbt- 
less,  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  virtue, 
energy  and  freedom  of  the  people ;  but  the 
successful  working  of  our  institutions  under 
eleven  chief  magistrates,  from  Washington  to 
Polk,  has  been  the  necessary  attendant  upon 
those  elements.  The  whole  development  of 
this  "experiment,"  under  the  action  of  the 
executives;  the  successive  steps  by  which 
every  important  event  in  our  progress  has 
been  met  and  overcome ;  the  annual  growth 
of  our  importation  abroad  ;  the  purchase  and 
annexation  of  empires  at  home ;  the  applica- 
tion of  our  elastic  institutions  to  a  people  and 
territory  doubling  every  few  years;  the 
chan^ng  interesu  of  the  masses,  and  the 
workmg  of  internal  politics,  are  all  spread  out 
in  one  splendid  coup  d'ail  in  the  two  volumes 
before  us  under  the  above  title.  The  messages 
and  addresses  of  the  presidents,  following 
each  other  in  chronological  order,  keep  the 
reader  informed  of  every  important  event  as 
it  occurred,  accompanied  by  an  impartial 
statement  of  the  leading  events  of  each  ad- 
ministration. A  complete  index  at  the  close  of 
the  2d  volume  adds  great  value  to  the  whole,  as 
a  work  of  prompt  reference ;  a  nhronoJogical 
table  of  events,  with  tables  of  commerce, 
population  and  revenue,  are  also  added.  The 
whole  forms  a  most  complete  library  in  itself, 
of  all  that  concerns  the  politics  of  the  country. 
No  individual  should  be  without  these  two 
volumes  at  hand  for  prompt  reference.  How 
many  hours  of  idle  discussions  and  senseless 
debates  might  be  spared  to  heated  partizans, 
were  these  books  at  hand  for  appeal.  We 
diall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer  to  them. 


Pictorial  History  of  England. 
Brothers. 


Harper  & 


No.  5  of  this  estimable  republication,  te 
which  we  have  previously  called  attention, 
brings  the  history  down  to  Henry  I.  (Beauclerc) 
in  1100.  The  detail  of  the  manners  and 
customs,  and  profusion  of  illustrations,  keeps 
up  the  interest  of  the  narrative  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree. 


POLITICAL  STATISTICS. 


OREOOR  TRSATT. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Treaty 
for  the  division  of  the  Oregon  Territory 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri- 
tain. It  will  be  observed,  that  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Columbia  River  is  free  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  all  British  sub- 
jects trading  with  them.  That  is  a  matter 
of  small  importance  in  a  practical  point  of 
view: 

Convention  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  coTicludedat  Washington  the  15/A 
of  June,  1846. 

Jane  16,  18  46— Bead  a  first  time. 


June  17, 184G — Read  a  second  time,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  confidence  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate. 

The  United  Statesof  America  and  her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Greal  Britain  and  Ireland,  deeming  it  to 
be  desirable  for  the  future  welfare  of  bo& 
countries,  that  the  state  of  doubt  and  un- 
certainty which  has  hitherto  prevailed 
respecting  the  sovereignty  and  govern- 
ment of  the  territory^  on  the  uoi^west 
coast  of  America,  lying  westward  of  the 
Rocky  or  Stony  Mountains,  should  be 
finally  terminated  by  an  amicable  compro- 
mise of  the  rights  mutually  asserted  by  the 
two  parties  over  said  territory,  have  re- 
spectfully named  Plenipotentiaries  to  treat, 
and  agree  concerning  the  terms  of  such 
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P^.      •ettlement;  that  is  to  say,  the  President  of 
'•"       the  United  States  of  America  has,  on  his 
part,   furnished  with  full  powers  James 
Buchanau,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
■^       States,  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the 
•"        United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
'         land,  has  oo  her  part  appointed  the  Right 
Honorable  Richard  Pakenham,  a  member 
ofher  Majesty's  most  honorable  Privy  Coun- 
cil, and  oi"  her  Majesty's  Envoy  Extraordina- 
ry and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
States,  who,   after  having  communicated 
with  each  other  their  respective  full  pow- 
ers, formed  in  good  and  due  form,  have 
agreed  npon  and  concluded  the  following 
articles: — 

Art.  1.  From  the  point  on  the  49th  par 
allel  of  north  latitude  where  the  bounaary 
laid  down  in  existing  treaties  and  conven- 
tions between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  terminates,  the  line  of  boundary  be- 
tween the  territories  of  her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty and  those  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  continued  westwrard  along  the  49th 
parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  middle  of 
the  channel  which  separatee  the  continent 
from  Vancouver's  Island,  and  thence  south- 
erly through  the  middle  of  the  said  chan- 
nel and  of  Fuca's  Straits  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  ;  provided,  however,  that  the  navi- 
gation of  the  said  channel  and  straits  south 
of  the  49th  parallel  of  north  latitude  re- 
mains free  and  open  to  both  parties. 

Art.  2.  From  the  point  at  which  the 
49tb  parallel  of  north  latitude  shall  be 
fr>ond  to  intersect  the  great  northern  branch 
of  the  Columbia  river,  the  navigation  of 
the  said  branch  shall  be  free  and  open  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  to  all 
British  subjects  trading  with  the  same,  to 
the  point  where  the  said  branch  meets  the 
main  stream  of  the  Columbia,  and  thence 
down  the  said  main  stream  to  the  ocean, 
with  free  access  into  and  through  the 
said  river  or  rivers ;  it  being  understood 
that  all  the  usual  portages  along  the  line 
thus  described,  shall  in  like  manner  be  free 
and  open.  In  navigating  the  said  river  or 
rivers,  British  subjects,  with  their  goods 
and  produce,  shall  be  treated  on  the  same 
footing  as  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  it 
bein^,  however,  always  understood,  that 
nothmg  in  this  article  shall  be  construed  as 
preventing,  or  intended  to  prevent,  the 
government  of  the  United  States  from 
making  any  regulations  respecting  the  nav. 
igation  of  the  said  river  or  rivers,  not  in- 
consistent with  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  3.  In  the  future  appropriations  of 
the  territory  south  of  the  49ih  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  as  provided  in  the  first  arti- 
cle of  this  treaty,  the  possessory  rights  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  of  all  Brit- 
ish subjects  who  may  be  already  in  the 
occnpation  of  land  or  other  property  law- 
fully acquired  within  the  said  territory, 
afaall  be  respected. 


Art.  4.  The  farms,  hinds,  and  other  prop- 
erty of  every  description,  belonging  to  the 
Puget's  Sound  Agricultural  Company,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Columbia  river,  jsball 
be  confirmed  to  the  said  company.  In 
case,  however,  the  situation  of  those  farms 
and  lands  should  be  considered  by  the 
United  States  to  be  of  public  and  political 
importance,  and  the  United  States  govern- 
ment should  signify  a  desire  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  whole  or  of  any  part  thereof, 
the  property  so  required  shall  be  transferred 
to  said  government  at  a  proper  valuation, 
to  be  agreed  upon  between  the  parties. 

Art.  S.The  present  Treaty  shall  be  rat- 
ified by  the  President  of  the  United  Slates 
by  ana  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  thereof,  and  by  her  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty; and  the  ratifications  shall  be  ex- 
changed at  London  at  the  expiration  of 
six  months  from  the  date  hereof,  or  sooner 
if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Pleni- 
potentiaries have  signed  the  same,  and 
have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Washington,  the  fifteenth  day  of 
June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-six. 

James  Buchanan. 
Richard  Pakknham. 

tariff  dill. 
The  Tariff  BiU  underwent,  in  the  House, 
a  long  and  ardoons  struggle,  chiefly  on  the 
salt  duties,  and  on  the  articles  of  tea  and 
coffee.  The  bill  as  passed  is  highly  ac- 
ceptable, inasmuch  as  that  it  excludes  pro- 
tection as  an  element  of  the  taxing  jiower. 
All  minimums  and  specific  duties  are  abol- 
ished, and  the  ad  valorem  principle  applied 
throughout.  On  the  28th  July  the  bill 
passed  the  Senate,  28  to  27,  including  the 
vote  of  Mr.  Jamigan  and  the  casting  vote 
of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  striking  out 
the  9th  section,  which  is  uLimportant.— 
The  bill  is  as  follows : 

A  BILL  reducing  the  duty  on  Importtf 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  December 
next,  in  lieu  of  the  duties  heretofore  im- 
posed by  law  on  the  articles  hereinafter 
mentioned,  and  on  such  as  may  now  be 
exempt  from  duty,  there  shall  be  levied, 
collected  and  paid,  on  the  goods,  wares 
and  merchandise  herein  enumerated  and 
provided  for,  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  following  rates  of  duty — that  is  to 
say: 

On  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  men- 
tioned in  schedule  A,  a  duty  of  one  hun- 
dred per  centum  ad  valorem. 

On  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  men- 
tioned in  schedule  I,  a  duty  oi  forty  per 
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On  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  men- 
tioned in  schedule  B,  a  daty  of  thirty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

On  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  men- 
tioned in  schedule  C,  a  duty  oi  twenty-five 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 
^  On  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  men- 
tioned in  schedule  D,  a  duty  of  twenty  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

On  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  men- 
tioned in  schedule  E,  a  duty  o{  fifteen  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

^  On  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  men- 
tioned in  schedule  F,  a  duty  of '/en  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

On  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  men- 
tioned in  schedule  G,  a  duty  of  five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enaetedy  That 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  December 
next,  the  goods,  wares  and  merchandise 
mentioned  in  schedule  H  shall  be  exempt 
from  duty. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  December 
next,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected  and 
paid,  on  all  goods,  wares  and  merchandise 
imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  not 
specially  provided  for  in  this  act,  a  duty  of 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Sec.  4  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
in  all  cases  in  which  the  invoice  or  entry 
shall  not  contain  the  weight  or  quantity  or 
measure  of  goods,  wares  or  merchandise 
now  weighed  or  measured,  or  gauged,  the 
same  shall  be  weighed,  gauged,  or  mea- 
sured at  the  expense  of  the  owner  or  con- 
signee. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
from  and  after  the  first  day  of  December 
next,  in  lieu  of  the  bounty  heretolbre  au- 
thorized by  law  to  be  paid  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  pickled  fish  of  the  fisheries  of  the 
United  States,  there  shall  be  allowed,  on 
the  exportation  thereof,  if  cured  with  fo- 
reign salt,  a  drawback  equal  in  amount  to 
the  duty  paid  on  the  salt,  and  no  more,  to 
be  ascertained  under  such  regulations  as 
mi^y  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
all  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  imported 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  which 
may  be  in  the  public  stores  on  the  second 
day  of  December  next,  shall  be  subject  to 
no  other  duty  upon  the  entry  thereof  than 
if  the  same  were  imported  respectively 
after  that  day. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
the  twelfth  section  of  the  act,  entitled  "  An 
act  to  provide  revenue  from  imports,  and 
to  change  and  modify  existing  laws  impo- 
sing duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," approved  August  thirty,  eighteen 
nundred  and  forty-two,  shall  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  so  far  modified,  that  all 
goods  imported  from  this  side  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn  may  remiun  ih 


the  public  stores  for  the  space  of  one  year, 
instead  of  the  term  of  sixty  days  prescribed 
in  the  said  section  ;  and  that  all  goods  im- 

Eorted  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
[ope  or  Cape  Horn  may  remain  in  the 
public  stores  one  year,insteadof  the  term  of 
ninety  days  prescribed  in  the  said  section. 
Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owner,  consignee 
or  agent  of  imports  which  have  been  actu- 
ally purchased,  on  entry  of  the  same,  to 
make  such  addition  in  the  entry  to  the  cost 
or  value  given  in  the  invoice,  as  in  hi§ 
opinion  may  raise  the  same  to  the  true 
market  value  of  such  imports  in  the  princi- 
pal markets  of  the  country  whence  the 
importation  shall  have  been  made,  or  in 
which  the  goods  imported  shall  have  been 
originally  manufactured  or  produced,  as 
the  case  may  be ;  and  to  add  thereto  all 
costs  and  charges  whioh,  under  existing 
la^rs,  would  form  part  of  the  true  value  at 
the  port  where  the  same  may  be  entered, 
upon  which  the  duties  should  be  assessed. 
And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector 
within  whose  district  the  same  may  be 
imported  or  entered,  to  cause  the  dutiable 
value  of  such  imports  to  be  appraised,  es- 
timated and  ascertained  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  existing  laws;  and  if  the 
appraised  value  thereof  shall  exceed,  by 
ten  per  centum,  or  more,  the  value  so 
declared  on  the  entry,  then,  in  addition  to 
the  duties  imposed  by  law  on  the  same, 
there  shall  be  levied,  collected  and  paid,  a 
duty  of  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem  on 
such  appraised  value :  Provided,  neverthe- 
less,  Tnat  under  no  circumstances  shaH 
the  duty  be  assessed  upon  an  amount  less 
than  the  invoice  value;  any  law  of  Con- 
gress to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
if,  upon  the  examination  of  any  parcel, 
package,  or  quantity  of  goods,  of  which 
entry  has  been  made,  the  appraisers  of 
the  United  States  shall  bo  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  same  are  undervalued  by  the 
owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent,  with 
the  intention  of  defrauding  the  revenue  of 
the  United  States,  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  collector  within  whose  district  the 
same  may  be  entered,  the  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  first  being  ob- 
tained, if  in  his  opinion  the  same  shall 
be  advisable,  to  take  such  goods  for  the 
use  of  the  United  States.  And  such  col- 
lector shall  cause  such  goods  to  be  sold  at 
public  auction  within  twenty  days  from 
the  time  of  taking  the  same,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  law  for  the  sale  of  unclaimed 
soods ;  and  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  shall 
be  placed  forthwith  into  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States;  and  such  collector  is 
hereby  authorized  to  pay  out  of  the  accru- 
ing revenue,  to  the  owner,  importer,  con- 
signee, or  agent  of  the  goods  so  taken,  the 
vEine  thereof  as  declared  in  the  entr^r,  and 
fire  per  centum  upon  suc^moimtin  ad- 
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ditioD  thereto ;  and  the  said  collector  shall 
render  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treamr^', 
with  his  accounts  of  the  customs,  a  state- 
inent,  showing  the  amount  of  moneys  so 
paid,  the  amount  of  duties  chargeable  on 
the  goods  so  taken,  and  the  amount  of 
proceeds  paid  into  the  treasury ;  and  this 
•eotion  shall  be  iu  force  until  the  first  of 
July,  ei^teen  hundred  and  for^-eight, 
Qoless  otherwise  directed  bv  Congress. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
the  deputies  of  any  collector,  naval  officer, 
c»r  surveyor,  and  the  clerks  employed  by 
any  collector,  naval  officer,  surveyor  or 
appraiser,  who  are  not  by  existing  laws 
required  to  be  sworn,  shall,  before  enter- 
ing upoji  their  respective  duties,  or,  if  al- 
r^dy  employed,  before  contiuuing  in  the 
discharge  thereof,  take  and  subscribe  an 
oath  or  affirmation  faithfully  and  diligently 
to  perform  such  duties,  and  to  use  their 
beat  endeavors  to  prevent  and  detect 
frauds  upon  the  revenue  of  the  United 
States ;  which  oath  or  affirmation  shall  be 
administered  by  the  collector  of  the  port 
or  district  where  the  said  deputies  or  clerks 
may  be  employed,  and  shall  be  of  a  form 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Sec.  11.  And  be  U  further  enacted,  That 
no  officer  or  other  person  connected  with 
the  navy  of  the  United  States,  shall,  under 
any  pretence,  import  in  any  ship  or  vessel 
of  the  United  States  any  goods,  wares  or 
merchandise  liable  to  the  payment  of  any 
duty. 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
al)  acts  and  parts  of  acts  repugnant  to  the 

Erovisions  ol  this  act,  be,  and  the  sanvs  are 
ereby  repealed. 

The  Vote  m  the  House,  July  3d,  was  as 
follows : 

YEAS — Messrs.  Stephen  Adams,  Ander- 
son, Atkinson,  Bayly,  Bedinger,  Benton. 
Bi^gs,  James  A.  Black,  Bowlin,  Boyd, 
Bnnkerhoif,  Brockenbrough,  William  G. 
Brown,  Bort,  Catbcart,  Augustus  A.  Chap- 
man, Reuben  Chapman,  Chase,  Chipman, 
Clarke.  Cobb,  Collin,  Cullom,  Cnnnbg- 
ham,  Daniel,  Dargan,  Jefierson  Davis,  De 
Mott,  Dobbiu,  Douglas^,  Dromgoole,  Dun- 
lap,  Ellsworth.  Faran,  Ficklin,  Fries,  Giles. 
Goodyear,  Gordon,  Grover,  Hamlin,  Haral- 
son, Harmanson,  Henley,  Hilliard,  Hoge, 
Isaac  E.  Holmes,  Hopkins.  Hough,  George 
6.  Houston,  Edmund  W.  Hub^,  James 
B.  Hunt,  Hunter,  James  H.  Johnson,  Jo- 
seph Johnson,  Andrew  Johnson,  George 
W.  Jones,  Seaborn  Jones,  Kaufman,  Ken- 
nedy, Preston  King,  Laurence,  Leake,  La 
Sere,  Lumpkin,  Maclay.  McClelland,  Mc- 
Clemaud,  McConnell,  McCrate,  Joseph  J. 
McDowell,  James  McDowell,  McKa^, 
John  P.  Martin,  Barclay  Martin,  Moms, 
Morse,  Moalton,  Niven,  Norris,  Parish, 
Payne,  Perrill,  I'helps,  Pillsbury,  Rath- 
ban,  Beid,  Relfe,  Bhett,  Roberts,  Sawtetle, 


Sawyer,  Scammon,  Seddon,  Alexander  D. 
Sims,  Lt^onard  H.  Sims,  Simpson,  Thomas 
Smith,  Robert  Smith,  Stanton,  Starkwea- 
ther, St.  John.  Strong,  Jacob  Thompson, 
Thurman,  Tibbatts,  Towns,  Tredway, 
Wick,  Williamp,  Wilmot,  Wood,  Wood- 
ward and  Yancev— U4. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Abbott,  John  QuincT 
Adams,  Arnold,  Ashmun,  Barringer,  Bell, 
James  Black,  Blauchard,  Brodhead,  Milton 
Brown,  Buffington,  William  W.  Campbell, 
John  H.  Campbell,  Carroll,  Cooke,  Colla- 
mer,  Cranston,  Crozier,  Culver,  Darragh, 
Garrett  Davis,  Delano,  Dixon,  Dockery, 
Fxlsall,  Erdman,  John  H.  Ewiug,  Edwm 
H.  Ewiug,  Foot,  Foster,  Garvin,  Gentry, 
Giddings,  Graham,  Grider,  Grinneil, 
Hampton,  Harper,  Elias  B.  Holmes,  Johq 
W.  Houston,  Samuel  D.  Hubbard,  Hudson, 
Hungerford,  Washington  Hunt,  Charles  J. 
Ingersoli,  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Jenkins, 
Daniel  P.  King,  Leib,  Lewis,  Levin,  Lons, 
McClean,  McGaughey,  McHenry,  Mcll- 
vaine.  Marsh,  Miller,  Moseley,  Pendleton, 
Perry,  Pollock,  Ramsey,  Rilter,  Julius 
Rockwell,  John  A.  Rockwell,  Root,  Runk, 
Russell,  Schenck,  Seaman,  Severance, 
Truman  Smith,  Albert  Smithy  Caleb  B. 
Smith,  Stephens,  Stewart,  Strohm,  Sykes, 
Thibodeaux,  Thomason,  Benjamin  Thomp- 
son, James  Thompson,  Tilden,  Tombs, 
Tmmbo,  Vance,  Vinten,  Wheaton,  White, 
Wintbrop,  Woodruff,  Wright,  Young  and 
Yost— 95. 

Recapitulation  by  States* 

Yeiui.  Nays.       Abient. 

States.  D.  W.       D.  W.       D.  W. 

Maine, 6  ..       ..1       ..   .. 

New-Hampshire,.  3 

Vermont, 3         1   .. 

Massachusetts, 9       ..    .. 

Rhode  Island, 2       ..    .. 

Connecticut, 4       ..    .- 

New-York 16   ..         4  12         1  .. 

New-Jersey, ,         2     3..    .. 

Pennsylvania,...   1  ..       11  12       ..    .• 

Delaware, 1       ..   .. 

Maryland, 1   ..         11        2     1 

Virginia, 14  ..       ..     1       ..    ., 

North  Carolina. ..  6  ..       ..3       ..    .. 

South  Carolina, .. .  7 

Georgia, 5  ..       ..2       ..1 

Florida..........   1..       ....       .... 

Alabama, 6     1       

Mississippi, 4 

Tennessee, 6..       ..     5       .... 

-Kentucky, 3  ..       ..7       .-    .^ 

Ohio, 12  ....     8         1   .. 

Michigan, 3 

Indiana, 5  ..       ..2        2  .. 

JUinois, 5 11 

Missouri, 4 1   .. 

Arkansas, 1  .. 

Louisiana, 3  ..       ..1       ..    .. 

X  CXBS,    ..........       *       a.  ..        ..  .•         ^  m 

Total, 113    1      18  77       10    3 

3  racaociM;  I  (the  speaker)  no  vote. 
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LOAN   AND   TREASURY    NOT!    BILL. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houet 

of  RepreienteUivet  of  the   United  States 

of  America  in  Congrese  ateemhted.  That 

the  Presiilentof  the  Uaited  States  is  hereby 

authorized  to  cause  treasury  notes  to  be 

issued  for  such  sum  or  sums  as  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  government  may  require, 

and  in  place  of  such  of  the  same  as  may 

be  redeemed  to  cause  others  to  be  issued, 

but  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  $10,000,000 

of  this  emission  outstanding  at  an^  one 

time,  and  to  be  issued  under  the  limita- 
tions and  other  provisions  contained  in  the 

act,  entitled  *'  An  act  to  authorize  the  issue 

of  treasury  notes,"  approved  the  12th  of 

October,  1837,  except  that  the  authority 

hereby  given  to  issue  treasury  notes  shall 

expire  at  the  end  of  one  year  from  the 

passage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 

the  President,  if  in  his  opinion  it  shall  be 

the  interest  of  the  United  States  so  to  do, 

instead  of  issuing  the  whole  amount  of 

treasury  notes  authorized  by  the  first  sec- 

tion  of  this  act,  may  borrow  on  the  credit 

of  the  Uaited  States  such  an  amount  of 

money  as  he  may  deem  proper,  aud  issue 

therefor  slock  of  the  United  States'Tor  the 

sum  thus  borrowed,  m  the  same  form  and 
under  the  same  restrictions,  limitations 
and  provisions  as  are  contained  in  the  act 
of  Congress,  approved  April  14.  1842,  en- 
titled "  An  act  for  the  extension  of  the 
loan  of  1841,  and  for  an  addiiion  o(  five 
millions  of  dollars  thereto,  and  for  allow- 
ioj?  interest  on  treasury  notes  due  :"  Pro' 
vided,  however.  That  the  sums  borrowed, 
together  with  the  treasury  notes  issued  by 
virtue  of  this  aot,  shall  not,  in  the  whole, 
exceed  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  : 
And  nrovided,  further,  That  no  commis- 
sion shall  be  allowed  or  paid  for  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  loan  authorized  bv  this  act ; 
and  also,  that  the  said  stock  shall  be  re- 
deemable at  a  period  not  longer  than  ten 
years  from  the  issue  thereof. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
the  treasury  notes  and  the  stock  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not 
bear  a  higher  rate  of  interest  thau  six  per 
cent,  per  annum,  and  no  part  thereof  shall 
be  disposed  of  at  less  than  par. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  fartlier  enacted,  That 
no  compensation  shall  be  raide  to  any  of-  *  first  section  of  the  acto^  the  twentieUi  day 
ficer,  whose  salary  is  fixed  by  la%v,  for  pre-  of  April,  one  thonsaod  eight  hundred  and 
paring,  signing,  or  isstiiug  treasury  notes ;  •eighteen,  entitled  "  An  act  providing  for 
nor  shall  any  clerk  be  employed  beyond  the  deposit  of  wines  and  distilled  spirits 
the  number  authorized  by  the  act  herein  in  public  warehouses,  and  for  other  pur- 
referred  to.  posos,"  there  to  be  kept  with  due  and  rea- 
Sec.  5.  And  be  H  further  enacted.  That  *  sonable  care,  at  the  charge  and  risk  of  the 
the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  be,  and  owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  appropriated  out  of  subject  at  all  times  to  their  order  upon  the 
any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  payment  of  the  proper  dnties  and  ex- 
appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  i)ense8,  to  be  ascertamed  on  due  entry 
amount  of  certain  treasury  notes  which     thereof  for  warehousing,  and  to  be  secured 


[August^ 


having  been  received  or  redeemed  by  any 
anthorized  officer  of  the  government,  and 
snbse^uentiy  pnrloined  or  stolen  and  pnt 
into  circulation,  without  evidence  on  their 
face  of  their  having  been  canoelied  to  the 
respective  holders,  who  may  have  received 
the  same  or  any  of  them  for  a  full  conside- 
ration in  the  nsnal  course  of  business,  with- 
out notice  or  knowledge  of  the  same  bar- 
ing been  stolen  or  cancelled  or  altered, 
and  without  any  circnmstancas  to  cast  sus- 
picion on  the  good  faith  or  due  caution 
with  which  they  may  have  received  the 
same. 

Vote  in  the  House,  July  15.— Yeas,  118 ; 
Nays,  47.     Majority  71. 

WAREHOUSING   BILL. 

A  BILL  to  amend  an  act,  entitled  **  An  act 
to  provide  revenue  from  imports,  and 
to  change  and  modify  existing  laics  im- 
posing  duties  on  importSf  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte. 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That 
the  twelfth  section  of  the  act,  entitled  *' Ad 
act  to  provide  revenue  from  imports,  and 
to  chanse  and  modify  existing  laws  im- 
posing duties  on  imports,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  the  thirtieth  day  of 
August,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-two,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  here- 
after to  read  as  follows : 

[Sec.  12.J  And  be  it  further  enacted. 
That  on  and  after  the  day  this  act  goes 
into  operation,  the  duties  on  all  imported 
^oods.  wares,  or  merchandise,  «hall  be  paid 
in  cash :  Provided,  That  in^U  cases  ofteil- 
ure  or  neglect  to  pay  the  duties  within  the 
period  allowed  by  law  to  the  importer  to 
make  entry  thereof,  or  whenever  the 
owner,  importer,  or  consignee  shall  make 
entry  for  warehoudng  the  same,  in  wri- 
ting, in  such  form,  and  supported  by  such 
proof,  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  said  goods,  wares 
or  merchandise  shall  be  taken  possession 
of  by  the  collector,  and  deposited  in  the 
public  stores,  or  in  other  stores  to  be 
agreed  on  by  the  collector  or  chief  reve- 
nue-officer of  the  port  and  the  importer, 
owner,  or  oonsignee ;  the  said  stores  to  be 
secured  in  the  manner  provided  for  by  the 
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bv  a  bond  of  the  owner,  importer,  or  con- 
signee,  with  surety  or  sareties  to  the  satis- 
fection  of  the  collector,  in  double  the 
amount  of  the  said  duties,  and  in  such  form 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  pre- 
scribe:  Provided^  That  no  merchandise 
shall  be  withdrawn  from  any  warehouse 
hi  which  it  may  be  deposited,  in  a  less 
quantity  than  in  an  entire  package,  bale, 
cask,  or  box,  unless  in  bulk ;  nor  shall  mer- 
chandise so  imported  in  bulk  be  delivered 
except  in  the  whole  quantity  of  each  par- 
cel, or  in  a  quantity  not  less  than  one  ton 
^weight,  unless  by  special  authority  of  .the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  And  in  caw 
the  owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent 
of  any  goods  on  which  the  duties  have  not 
been  paid,  shall  give  to  the  collector  satis- 
factory security  Uiat  the  said  goods  shall 
be  landed  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  manner  now  required 
by  existing  laws  relating  to  exportations, 
for  the  benefit  of  drawback,  the  collector 
and  naval  oflficer,  if  any,  on  an  #ntry  to  re- 
export the  same,  shall,  upon  payment  of 
the  appropriate  expenses,  permit  the  said 
goods,  unoer  the  inspection  of  the  proper 
officers,  to  be  shipped  without  the  pay- 
ment of  any  duties  thereon.  And  ^  in  case 
any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  de- 
posited as  aforesaid,  shall  remain  in  public 
store  b«yond  one  year,  without  payment 
of  the  duties  and  charges  thereon,  then  said 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  shall  be  ap- 
praised by  the  appraisers  of  the  United 
States,  if  there  be  any  at  such  port,  and  if 
none,  then  by  two  merchants  to  be  desig- 
nated and  sworn  by  the  collector  for  that 
parpose,  and  sold  by  the  collector  at  pub- 
lic auction,  on  due  public  notice  thereof 
being  first  given,  in  the  manner  and  for 
the  time  to  be  prescribed  by  a  general 
regulation  of  the  Treasury  Department: 
and  at  said  public  sale  distinct  printed  car 
talogues  descriptive  of  said  goods,  with  the 
appraised  value  affixed  thereto,  shall  be 
distributed  among  the  persons  present  at 
said  sale:  and  a  reasonable  opportunity 
shall  be  given  before  such  sale,  to  persons 
desirous  of  purchasing,  to  inspect  the  qual- 
ity of  such  goods ;  and  the  proceeds  of  smd 
sale^,  after  deducting  the  usual  rate  of 
storage  at  the  port  in  question,  with  all 
other  charges  and  expenses,  iucluding  du- 
tieis  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  owner,  im- 
porter, consignee,  or  agent,  and  proper  re- 
ceipts taken  for  the  same :  Provided,  That 
the  overplus,  if  any  there  be,  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  sales,  after  the  payment  of 
storage,  charges,  expenses,  ana  duties  as 
aforesaid,  remaining  unclaimed  for  the 
Bpnce  of  ten  days  after  such  sales,  shall  be 
paid  by  the  collector  into  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States ;  and  the  said  collector 
riiall  transmit  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, with  the  said  overplus,  a  copy  of  the 


inventory,  ajjpraisemcnt,  and  account  of 
sales,  specifying  the  marks,  numbers,  and 
descriptions  oi  the  packages  sold,  their 
contents  and  appraised  value,  the  name  of 
the  vessel  and  master  in  which,  and  of  the 
port  or  place  whence  ihey  were  imported, 
and  the  time  when,  and  the  name  of  the 
person  or  persons  to  whom  said  goods 
were  consigned  in  the  manifest,  and  the 
duties  and  charges  to  which  the  several 
consi^ments  were  respectively  subject  j 
and  the  receipt  or  certificate  of  the  collec- 
tor shall  exonerate  the  master  or  person 
having  charge  or  command  of  any  slbip  or 
vessel  in  which  said  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  were  imported,  from  all  claim 
of  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  who  shall 
nevertheless,  on  due  proof  of  their  interest, 
be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  treasury  the 
amount  of  any  overplus  paid  into  the  same 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act :  Provided^ 
That  so  much  of  the  fifty'sixth  scciion  of 
the  general  collection-law  of  the  second 
March,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine,  and  the  thirteenth  section  of  the  act 
of  the  thirtieth  of  August,  eighteen  hundred 
and  forty-two,  to  provide  revenue  from 
imports,  and  to  change  and  modify  exist- 
ing laws  imposing  duties  on  imports,  oud 
for  other  purposes,  as  conflicts  with  the 
provisions  of  this  ac^  shall  be  and  is  liere- 
bjr  reoealed,  excepting  that  nothing  con- 
tained in  this  act  shall  be  constiued  to  ex- 
tend the  time  now  prescribed  by  law  for 
selling  unclaimed  goods :  Provided,  also, 
That  all  goods  of  a  perishable  nature,  and 
all  gunpowder,  tire-crackers,  and  explo- 
sive substances,  deposited  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  sold  forthwitn. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
any  goo<]s,  when  deposited  in  the  pub- 
lic stores  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
the  foregoing  section,  may  be  withdrawn 
therefrom,  and  transported  to  any  other 
port  of  entry,  under  the  reslriciions  pro- 
vided for  in  the  act  of  the  second  March, 
seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  in  re- 
spect to  the  transportation  of  goods,  wares 
and  merchandise,  from  one  collection  dis- 
trict to  another,  to  be  exported  with  the 
benefit  of  drawback ;  and  the  owner  of 
such  ^oods  so  to  be  withdrawn  for  trans- 
portation shtdl  give  his  bond  with  sufficient 
sureties,  in  double  the  amount  of  the  du- 
Ues  chargeable  on  them,  for  the  defwaite 
of  such  goods  in  store  in  the  port  of  entry 
to  which  thev  shall  be  destined,  such  bond 
to  be  cancelled  when  the  goods  shall  he 
re-deposited  in  store  in  the  collt^tion  dis- 
trict to  which  they  shall  be  transported: 
Provided,  That  nothing  contained  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  extend  the 
time  during  which  goods  may  be  kept  in 
store  after  their  original  importation  and 
entry  beyond  the  term  of  one  year. 

tjec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
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if  any  warehoused  goods  slmll  be  fniada- 
lendy  concealed  in,  or  removed  from  anv 
public  or  private  warehouse,  the  same  shall 
he  forfeited  to  the  United  States ;  and  all 
persons  convicted  of  frauduleutly  conceal- 
ing or  removing  such  goods,  or  of  aiding 
or  abetting  sucn  concealment  or  removal, 
shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalties  which 
are  now  imposed  for  the  fraudulent  intro- 
duction of  ^oods  into  the  United  States ; 
and  if  any  importer  or  proprietor  of  un^ 
warehoused  goods,  or  any  person  in  his 
employ,  sUall  by  any  contrivance  fraudu- 
leutly open  the  warehouse,  or  shall  gain 
access  to  the  goods,  except  in  the  presence 
of  the  proper  o65cer  of  the  customs,  acting 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  such  impor- 
ter or  proprietor  shall  forfeit  and  oay  for 
every  such  offence,  one  thousand  dollars. 
And  any  person  convicted  of  altering,  de- 
facing, or  obliterating  any  mark  or  marks 
which  have  been  placed  by  any  officer  of 
the  service  on  any  package  or  packages  of 
warehoused  goods,  shall  forfeit,  for  every 
such  ofience,  five  hundred  dollars. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
the  collectors  of  the  several  ports  of  the 
United  States  shall  make  quarterly  reports 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  according 
to  such  general  instructions  as  the  said 
secretary  may  give,  of  all  goods  which  re- 
main in  the  warehouses  of  their  respective 
ports,  specifying  the  (quantity  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  same ;  which  returns,  or  tables 
formed  thereon,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury shall  forthwith  cause  to  be  published 
in  the  principal  papers  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enaetedf  That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he 
is  hereby  authorized  to  make,  from  time 
to  time,  such  regulations,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  United  Statee,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  give  full  eflfect  to  the  pro- 
visions of  tnis  act,  and  secure  a  just  ac- 
countability under  the  same;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  report  such 
regulations  each  succeeding  se^ion  of 
Congress. 

Vote  in  the  8en€Ue^  July  15. — ^Yeas,  31 ; 
Nays,  20.    Majority  11. 


LAND   GRADUATION   BILL. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$€ 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  Stales 
of  America  in  Congret*  attcmbledy  That 
all  public  lands  which  shall  have  been  o^ 
fered  for  sale  twenty  years  or  more  on  the 
first  day  of  December,  1846,  shall  there- 
after be  subject  to  entry  at  one  dollar  per 
acre  for  the  term  of  five  years ;  all  the  be- 
fore described  lands  then  remaining  unsold 
shall  be  subject  to  entry  at  8eveuty-fi\-e 
cents  per  acre  for  another  term  of  five 
years ;  and  all  such  unsold  at  the  end  of 
the  last-mentioned  term  may  be  entered  at 
fifty  cents  per  acre. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  furthsr  enacted,  That 
the  quantity  of  land  which  the  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  hereafter  pro- 
claim and  offer  for  sale  in  any  one  year 
shall  not  exceed  three  millions  of  acres. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacUd,  That 
upon  every  reduction  in  the  prices  of  said 
lands  which  shall  take  place  oy  the  gradu- 
ating proems  of  this  act,  the  occupants  or 
aettlers  upon  any  of  the  said  lands  shall 
have  the  right  of  pre-emption  at  such 
graduated  or  reduoea  prices ;  which  n^t 
shall  extend  to  a  perioa  of  mx  months  from 
and  after  the  dates  at  which  the  respec- 
tive graduations  shall  take  place;  and 
any  laud  not  entered  by  the  respective  oc- 
cupants or  settlers  witlu'n  that  peri^,  shall 
be  liable  to  be  entered  or  purchased  by 
any  other  person  until  the  next  graduation 
or  reduction  in  price  shall  take  place,  when 
it  shall,  if  not  previously  purchased,  be 
again  snbject  to  the  right  of  pre-emption 
for  six  months,  as  before,  and  so  on  from 
time  to  time  as  said  reduction  ehall  take 
place :  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  interfere 
with  any  ri^bt  which  has  accrued,  or  may 
accrue  by  virtue  of  any  act  granting  pre- 
emptions to  actual  settfera  upon  the  public 
lands. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  ii  further  enacted,  That 
all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  as  provide  for  an 
elemption  trom  the  imposition  of  taxes 
upon  land  sold  by  the  United  States  for 
five  years  from  and  after  the  day  of  aale, 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Vote  in  the  Hou»e,  July  14.— Yeas  92  ; 
Nays  89.     Majority  3, 
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THE  TARIFF— ITS  HISTORY  AND  INFLUENCE. 


Thc  tariff  law  enacted  by  Congress 
mt  the  last  session,  is  of  itself  impor- 
tant, not  because  it  actually  diminisnes, 
to  any  great  extent,  the  taxation  npon 
consumable  goods,  but  because  it  re- 
nounces the  theory  of  protection  to 
certain  branches  of  industry.    It  over- 
throws a  principle,  more  or  less  acted 
apon  since  the  formation  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  marks  the  emancipation 
of  the  people  of  the  United   States 
fiom  one  of  the  heir-looms  of  mon- 
archy.   It  is,  as  it  were,  a  second  de- 
claration of  independence.    It  is  the 
assertion,  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people,  of  a  just  confidence  in  their 
own    skill,  I'esources,  and    industry; 
that,  while  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment, tliey  resort  to  indirect   taxes 
upon  imported  goods  for  a  revenue, 
they  do  so,  not  to  defend  their  artisans 
from  the  supposed  superior  skill  of 
foreign  operatives,  but  simply  to  sup» 
ply,  in  the  least  troublesome  way,  the 
moderate    wants  of  the  government. 
The  degrading  idea  that,  possessed  of 
a  most  prolific  soil,  capable  of  supply- 
ing eveiy  possible  variety  of  raw  ma- 
tenab,  and  enjoying  every  facility  for 
tiietr  manufacture,  intelligent  and  in- 
dustrious Americans  have  not  intellec- 
toal  capacity  sufficient  to  compete  with 
Europeans,  is  repudiated.    The  expe- 
rience of  the  last  40  years  has,  indeed, 
been   fatal  to  the  protective   theory, 
which  so  long  overshadowed  the  indus- 
tiy  of  the  commercial  worid.    As  long 
M  every  braDck  of  bnsiness,  and  afi 


industrial  pursuits,  were  loaded  with 
protective  burthens,  and  hampered 
with  restrictions  of  all  sorts,  supposed 
necessary  to  their  existence,  it  was 
very  easy  to  predict,  and  to  propagate  a 
popular  belief  in  the  prediction,  that 
tcftal  ruin,  pauperism  and  starvation, 
would  overtake  every  soul,  if  those 
musty  enactments  should  be  disturbed. 
It  was  quite  a  discovery  of  philoso- 
phers in  the  18th  century,  that  wealth 
consisted  in  the  produce  of  labor ;  but 
it  was  still  supposed  that  labor  would 
not  produce  available  wealth,  unless 

£>verned,  guided,  and  restricted  by 
ws  enacted  by  those  who  never  la- 
bored themselves.  Adam  Smith  was 
the  first  who  clearly  demonstrated  that 
there  is  wealth  in  all  labor,  and  that 
governmental  enactments  do  not,  and 
cannot  enhance  the  national  wealth  in 
the  smallest  degree;  that  their  only 
effect  is,  by  restraining  industry,  to  di- 
minish the  aggregate  amount,  while 
they  transfer  the  most  of  it  from 
the  hands  of  the  producers,  to  whom 
it  belongs,  to  those  of  law-makers 
and  gentry.  These  latter,  in  a  state 
of  limited  suffrage,  constituted  the 
nation ;  and  <hose  laws  which  accu* 
mulated  wealth  in  their  hands,  were 
to  them  vbibly  beneficial,  notwithstand* 
ing  that  the  vast  mass  of  unrepresent* 
ed  producers  of  that  wealth  were  im« 
poverished.  As  long  as  free  trade  was 
not  tried,  it  was  easy  to  denounce  it  at 
a  wild  and  ruinous  chimera.  When, 
however,  in  the  lapse  of  years  and  the 
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progress  of  popular  rights,  increased 
general  prosperity  and  an  improved 
condition  of  the  laboring  many  attend- 
ed the  abolition  of  every  time-honored 
restriction,  the  scales  fell  from  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  and  they  awoke  to 
^e  wrongs  they  had  suffered,  under 
the  name  of  * '  protection.**  It  is  scarcely 
one  hundred  years  since  the  enactment 
of  a  law  of  Parliament,  prohibiting 
the  wearing  of  all  printed  caUcoes 
whatsoever,  either  ot  foreign  or  do- 
mestic origin.  When  we  read  the 
Spectator,  enjoying  the  didactic  humor 
and  trim  morality  of  Addison,  who 
did  so  much  to  advance  the  art  of 
prose,  we  scarcely  reflect  that  so  low 
was  the  science  of  political  economy 
in  his  day,  that  the  above  barbarous 
sumptuary  law  was  enacted  some 
years  subsequently  by  sapient  legisla- 
tors, at  the  bidding  of  a  London  mob, 
for  the  reasons  which  were  repeated 
a  few  weeks  since  in  Congress,  in 
&vor  of  protection.  The  law,  after 
ten  years,  was  modified,  when  British 
calicoes  were  tolerated,  provided  the 
warp  was  linen,  on  the  payment  of  6d. 
sterling  per  yard.  In  France  exists 
the  same  prejudice  against  printed 
cottons,  the  use  of  which  was  supposed 
to  injure  the  consumption  of  French 
flax.  When  the  government  intima- 
ted a  project  for  pemdtUng  the  free 
manufacture  of  cotton,  the  Kouen  De- 
puties declared  to  the  government  that 
•♦  the  intended  measure  would  throw 
its  inhabitants  into  despair,  and  make  a 
desert  of  the  surrounding  country.^ 
Those  of  Lyons  said,  **  the  news  had 
spread  terror  through  all  its  work- 
mops.*^  Amiens  said,  "that the  law 
would  be  the  grave  of  the  manufactur- 
ing industry  of  France.**  Paris  de- 
clu'ed  that  **  her  merchants  came  for- 
ward to  bathe  the  throne  with  their 
tears,  upon  that  inauspicious  occur- 
rence.** These  phrases  are  now,  in 
the  mouths  of  politicians,  applied  to 
the  new  tariff  of  the  United  States. 
The  protectionists  appear  to  have  bor- 
rowed, not  only  the  cast-ofi*  theories, 
but  even  the  phrases  of  European 
monarchists.  The  French  govern- 
ment passed  the  law,  and  Rouen,  Ly- 
ons, and  Amiens,  soon  reaped  unex- 
ampled manufacturing  prosperity,  not 
that  the  new  law  did  them  any  good, 
but  the  old  law  ceased  to  do  evil.  The 
style  of  French  calicoes,  so  great  has 


been  the  progress  of  the  art,  camiot 
BOW  be  excelled,  nor  dieir  designs 
equalled.  In  England,  in  1773,  the 
silk> weavers  of  Spitalfields  were  pro- 
tected by  a  legalised  list  of  prices,  and 
high  duties.  They  enjoyed  a  close 
monopoly  of  the  home- market  for  half 
a  century,  yet  the  public  ear  was  con- 
tinually stunned  with  the  story  of  their 
miseries.  These  protective  laws  were 
altogether  repealed  in  1822,  and  the  silk 
trade  thrown  open ;  unirersal  ruin  and 
starvation  were  the  least  of  the  evils 
predicted  as  the  consequence.  The 
restdt  has  been  an  increase  of  160  per 
cent,  in  the  manufacture,  and  a  fair 
degree  of  prosperity  among  the  ope- 
ratives. The  same  prosperity  has  imi- 
formly  attended  every  business  from 
which  **  protection'*  has  been  with- 
drawn; and  practical  experience  has 
demolished  for  ever  the  absurd  theory 
of  helping  those  who  cannot  help 
themselves.  In  the  United  States, 
where  all  other  liberal  principles  havs 
gained  such  vigorous  growth,  protec- 
tive oppression  has  been  clung  to  with 
g 'eater  tenacity  than  even  in  Great 
ritain.  The  reason  is  mostly  be- 
cause the  benefits  of  unrestricted  com- 
merce have  not  been  experienced* 
Free  trade  has  not  been  tried;  and 
the  fear  of  evils  greater  than  those  we 
now  possess  often  prevents  a  change 
for  the  better.  Many  curious  instan- 
ces of  this  presented  themselves  da- 
ring the  bank-suspension.  At  New- 
Orleans,  in  particular,  there  were  16 
banks  that  failed  in  1839 ;  these  insti- 
tutions for  three  years  continued  to 
deluge  that  section  with  from  7  to  9 
millions  of  depreciated  paper,  to  cir- 
culate as  money.  The  discount  on 
this  unredeemed  and  irredeemable  pa- 
per was  supposed  to  be  indicative  of 
adverse  exchange,  and  a  national  bank 
was  declared  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
restoration  of  the  currency. 

During  all  this  time  is  was  gravely 
urged  by  legislators,  bankers,  and  mer- 
chants, that  to  compel  the  banks  to  re- 
sume, and  withdraw  diat  paper  from 
cnrculation,  would  leave  them  without 
a  currency.  There  is  no  doubt  but  this 
was  seriously  believed  by  otherwise 
sensible  men.  The  bank  paper  men 
then,  as  the  protectionists  now,  had  no 
faith  in  the  powers  of  trade  to  regulate 
its  own  wants.  What  the  law  did  not 
do  they  supposed  would  not  be  done. 
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The  evil,  however,  ultim&tely  becaiile 
80  intolerable,  that  redemption  was 
forced  upon  six  of  the  banks,  and  liqui- 
dation upon  ten  others.  The  result 
has  been  a  superabundance  of  money  at 
New-Orleans  ever  since.  The  banks 
have  held  some  5  to  7  millions  of  specie 
against  2  to  3  millions  of  issues.  As 
soon  as  the  banks  were  compelled  to 
pay  their  debts,  trade  provided  for  its 
own  wants,  and  the  exchanges  regu- 
kted  themselves.  It  would  l^  difficult 
now  to  persuade  that  communis  that 
bank  suspension  is  necessanr  to  the 
existence  of  a  currency.  Had  a  na- 
tional bank  been  established  in  1841,  the 
restoration  of  affaurs  would  have  been 
ascribed  solely  to  its  influence,  and 
the  public  would  have  labored  under 
the  delusion  50  years  lonser,  as  it  is, 
the  notion  is  '^obsolete.**  The  same  idle 
superstition  in  relation  to  the  necessity 
of  high  duties  to  manufacturing  and 
national  prosperity,  are  to  be  dbpelled 
by  the  practical  effects  of  low  taxes 
upon  imports.  It  has  ever  been  ex- 
perienced that  tariff  laws  passed  for 
the  encouragement  and  protection  of 
manufactures,  have  been  followed  by 
great  distress  among  those  manufac- 
turers, and  that  that  distress  has  caused 
renewed  clamors  for  more  efficient  pro- 
tection, to  the  want  of  which  the  diffi- 
culties, whether  arising  from  ignorance, 
improvidence,  or  incapacity,  are  always 
attributed.  E  nhanced  protection  as  uni- 
formly increases  the  embarrassments. 
The  reason  is  a  very  natural  one.  The 
enactment  of  a  law  avowedly  to  give 
persons  who  will  manufacture  a  partic- 
ular article  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
market  as  a  special  reward  or  bounty 
for  so  doing,  tempd  many  persons  de- 
ficient in  capital  or  the  necessary  infor- 
mation to  undertake  the  business. — 
They  hope  to  get,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  law,  more  than  the  fair  profits 
of  regular  business  ;  that,  without 
being  obliged  to  exercise  their  whole 
faculties,  ingenui^  and  skill,  they  will 
be  able  to  make  more  money  than  the 
roost  skilful  and  ingenious  artisans 
afaready  in  the  business.  The  experi- 
ment is  not  attended  with  success,  and 


they  then  clamor  for  more  protection* 
They  alledge,  and  with  some  show  of 
reason,  that  the  government  tempted 
them  tn  leave  a  business  comparatively 
successful;  to  withdraw  their  capital 
from  pursuits  in  which  it  yielded  a 
profit,  and  embark  in  new  enterprises 
from  patriotic  motives;  tliat  they  are 
suffering  losses  in  consequence,  and 
ought  to  be  remunerated;  that  more 
restrictive  laws  ought  to  be  framed  for 
their  benefit.  The  waste  of  time  and 
capital  thus  brought  about  is  a  great 
national  calamity.  Probably  more  labor 
and  money  has  been  wasted  in  this 
manner  since  the  formation  of  the 
government,  than  all  now  engaged  in 
manufactures. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  colonies 
separated  from  the  mother-country,  the 
colonial  and  protective  policy  was  al- 
most undisputed.  But  a  few  years 
before  that  event,  as  we  have  seen, 
Parliament  enacted  laws  prohibiting 
the  use  of  certain  materials  for  clothing 
not  of  native  crowth.  Such  barbarous 
tyranny  was  just  beginning  to  be  seen 
in  its  true  light.  The  clear  demon- 
stcations  of  Smith  were  disturbing  the 
theories,  but  not  affecting  the  practice 
of  commercial  legislation.  The  colo- 
nial system  was  in  most  rigorous  opera- 
tion. The  spirit  of  that  system  was, 
after  having  formed  distant  settiements, 
to  profit  bv  them  by  monopolising  their 
trade.  The  colony  was  permitted  to 
trade  only  with  England.  It  was  com- 
pelled to  buy  all  its  manufactures  of 
the  mother-country,  at  a  price  dictated 
by  it,  and  to  sell  all  its  raw  produce  to 
it  only.  The  prohibition  of  manufac- 
tures here,  and  the  restrictions  upon 
trade  that  now  could  not  be  tolerated 
for  a  moment,  were  then,  in  the  low 
state  of  political  economy,  less  com- 
plained of  than  really  a  lesser  evil,  the 
direct  tax,  which  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  separation. 

The  state  of  feeling  which  existed 
in  the  colonies  at  the  approach  of  the 
revolution,  was  made  evident  in  the 
resolves  carried  at  the  town  meetings 
of  the  active  citizens  of  Boston.* 

The  independence  of  the  colonies 


*  At  a  legal  and  taX\  Meeting  of  the  freeboldera  of  the  town  of  Boston,  on  the  28th  of 
October,  1767,  the  following  votes  were  passed  onanimoosly  : 

Whereas  the  excessive  use  of  foreign  saperflaities  is  the  chief  canse  of  the  present  distres- 
sed  state  of  thb  town,  as  it  is  thereby  drained  of  its  money ;  which  misfortune  is  likely  to 
be  increased  by  means  of  tho  late  additional  barthens  and  impositions  on  the  trade  of  the 
Provinoei  which  threaten^tbe  ooontry  with  poverty  and  rain : 
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l^ing  established,  it  was  but  natural  the  Gennan  states  have  formed  tlieZoII- 
that  the  idea  of  encouraging  manufac-  verein.  It  was  at  first  acquiesced  in  as 
tures  here  should  immediately  present  the  only  possible  means  of  providing  for 
itself  as  a  counter  policy  to  the  prohi-  the  public  debt.  Subsequently  the  power 
bitive  system  of  the  mother-country,  was  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of 
There  were,  however,  13  sovereign  the  United  States,  and  the  first  regular 
and  independent  colonies,  each  of  which  tariff  under  it  was  passed  July  4, 17S9. 
possessed  and  exercbed  the  power  of  The  preamble  of  this  law  set  forth,  that 
imposing  taxes  on  imports,  and  of  pro-  is  was  "  necessary  for  the  support  of 
tecting  its  own  internal  industry  against  tlie  government,  for  the  discharge  of 
the  rivalry,  not  only  of  Great  Britain,  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  tiie 
but  of  other  states.  The  surrender  of  encouragement  and  protection  of  num- 
this  right  into  the  hands  of  the  Federal  ufactures,  that  duties  be  laid,**  6cc, 
Government  was  one  of  the  greatest  The  moderation  of  this  view  is  saffi- 
obstacles  the  framers  of  the  Union  had  ciently  striking,  when  we  take  into  con- 
to  encounter.  The  customs  union  was  sideration  the  state  of  the  public  mind 
finaUy  perfected,  yielding  to  Congress  in  Europe  on  the  subject  of  political 
the  power,  precisely  as  of  later  years  economy.    There  were  no  prohibtory 

Therefore,  vded.  That  this  town  will  take  bH  prndent  and  legal  measures  to  encourage  the 

firodnoe  and  mannfactaret  of  thia  Prorince,  and  to  lessen  the  nae  of  saperflnities,  axul  paitica- 
arly  the  following  enamerated  articles  imported  from  abroad,  viz. :  I«oafSagar,  Cordage,  Aa- 
chors,  Coaches,  Chaises,  and  Carriages  of  all  aorta.  Horse  Fomiture,  Men's  and  Women's 
Hats,  Men's  and  Women's  Apparel  ready  made,  Household  Fnmitare,  Gloves,  Men's  and  Wo- 
men's Shoes,  8ole  Leather,  Sh^thing  and  Deck  Nails,  Gold  and  Silver  and  Thread  Lace  of  all 
sorts,  Gold  and  Silver  Battens,  Wroogbt  Plate  of  all  sorts,  Diamond,  Stone  and  Paste  Ware, 
Snaff,  Mnstard,  Clocks  and  Watches,  Silversmith's  and  Jeweller's  Ware,  Broad  Cleiha  that 
cost  above  10«.  per  vard,  Ma&,  Furs,  and  Tippets^  and  all  sorts  of  MillineryWare,  Starch, 
Women's  and  Children's  Sta^s,  Fire  Engines,  China  Ware,  Silk  and  Cotton  velvets,  Gauae, 
Pewterers,  Hollow  Ware,  Linseed  Oil,  Glue,  Lawns,  Canibrics,  Silks  of  all  kinds  for  Gar- 
mema,  Malt  Liquors  and  Cheese.— And  that  a  subscriptkm  for  this  end  be  and  hereby  is  re- 
commended to  the  several  inhabitants  and  householders  of  the  town. 

And  whereas  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  town,  that  divers  new  manufactures  may  be  set  in>  ia 
America,  to  its  great  advantage,  and  some  others  carried  to  a  greater  extent,  particularly  those 
of  Glass  and  Paper. 

Therefore,  voted,  That  this  town  will,  by  all  prudent  ways  and  means,  encourage  the  use 
and  coniiumption  of  Glass  and  Paper,  made  in  any  of  the  British  American  Colonies ;  and 
more  especially  in  this  Province.  The  form  of  this  subscription  voted  unanimously  fay  the 
town,  is  as  folbws : 

Whereas  ihia  Province  labors  under  a  heavy  debt.  Incurred  in  the  course  of  the  late  war; 
and  the  inhabitants  by  this  means  must  be  ibr  a  time  subject  to  very  burthensome  taxes.  And 
as  our  trade  has  for  some  years  been  on  the  decline,  and  is  now  patticulariy  under  great  em- 
barrassments, and  burthened  with  heavy  impositions,  our  medium  very  scarce,  and  tfate  balanoe 
of  trade  greatly  anunst  this  country  : 

We»  therefore,  ttie  subscribers,  being  sensiUe  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  ex- 
tricate ua  out  of  these  embarrassed  and  distressed  circumstanoes,  to  promote  industrjr.  econo- 
my, and  manufactures  among  ourselves,  and  by  this  means  prevent  the  unneoessary  importa- 
tion  of  European  commodities,  the  excessive  use  of  which  threatens  tbe'country  with  poverty 
and  ruin — Do  promise  and  agree,  to  and  with  each  other,  that  we  will  encourage  the  use 
and  consumption  of  all  articles  manufactured  in  any  of  the  British  American  Colonies,  and 
more  especially  in  this  Province ;  and  that  we  will  not,  from  and  after  the  31st  of  Deoember 
next  ensuing,  purchase  any  of  the  following  articles,  imported  front  abroad,  via.,  Loaf  Sugar, 
and  all  the  other  articles  enumerated  above. 

And  we  further  agree  strictly  to  adhere  to  the  late  regulation  respecting  funerals,  and  will 
not  use  any  Gloves  out  what  Are  manufactured  here,  nor  procure  any  now  garments  upon 
nch  an  occasion,  but  what  shall  be  absolutely  necessary. 

Three  years  later,  when  the  revolution  became  more  advanced,  holders  of  imported  goods 
were  required  to  deliver  them  up  into  the  hands  of  a  committee.  On  the  23rd  of  January, 
1770,  a  ''  town  meeting"  was  held,  William  Phillips,  Esq.,  being  ''  moderator."  The  follow- 
ing resolution,  among  others,  was  passed  t — 

Whereas,  John  Bernard,  James  and  Patrick  McMasters  and  Company,  Anne  and  Eliza- 
beth Cummins,  and  John  Meir,  most  of  whom  being  strangers  in  this  country,  have  set  them- 
selves in  open  defiance  of  the  will  of  the  people  throughout  this  continent,  and  have  been  s^- 
ing  British  ^oods,  contrary  to  the  known  united  sentiments  of  the  merchants,  fredioldera,  and 
inhabitants  m  every  colony. 

Therefore  voted,  That  they  have  in  the  most  insolent  manner  too  long  affronted  this  peo- 
ple, and  endeavored  to  undermine  the  liberties  of  this  counliy,  to  which  they  owe  their  liiilc 
importance ;  and  that  they  deserve  to  be  driven  into  that  obscurity  from  which  they  originated, 
and  to  the  hole  of  the  pit  from  which  they  toere  digged. 
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views  enlertaiDed  io  the  act,  but  the 
idea  of  the  incidental  protec^n  that 
the  necessary  duties  would  afford  to  the 
manufactures  started  into  life  during  the 
war,  was  held  out  to  counteract  in  some 
degree  the  popular  prejudices  against 
all  taxation.  The  political  prejudice 
against  British  goods  which  existed  be- 
fore the  war  was  appealed  to  under 
the  Union  to  make  taxation  paktaUe. 
The  number  of  the  population  was 
then  3,500,000,  and  they  owed  65  mil- 
lions dollars.  The  tax  levied  by  the 
new  law,  to  provide  for  these  wants, 
amounted  to  5  per  cent  only  on  manu- 
factured goods,  12i  per  cent  on  teas 
and  China  goods,  with  specific  duties 
on  British  and  West  India  goods.  The 
plan  of  the  tariff  appears  to  have  been- 
very  nearly  the  same  as  that  just  passed 
by  Congress,  except  that  the  duties 
were  far  lower.  There  was  no  dis- 
crimination of  duties  vntb  the  view  to 
protection.  The  taxes  appear  to  have 
been  laid  solely  wiUi  the  view  to  the 
revenue  they  would  yield,  and  protec- 
tion was  entirely  incidental  to  those 
taxes,  and  advanced  to  make  them 
pahtable.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
law,  however,  embraced  this  idea  of 
protection,  the  ^pnnct{de  was  very  fax 
from  being  agreed  in  by  all  the  great 
men  of  the  time.  The  sound  and  clear 
mind  of  Benjamin  Franklin  was  in  ad- 
vance of  the  age  upon  this  subject,  and 
his  pen  ably  exposed  the  fallacies  of  the 
jnrotective  notion.  The  public  mind 
was  not,  however,  sufficiently  ripe  to 
discard  the  sofdiisms  which  were  not 
only  generally  believed  in,  but  acted 
upon  l^  the  governments  of  Europe ; 
and  the  report  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  on 
manu^tures,  in  1791,  reiteratmg  the 
popular  fiBdlacies,*retarded  the  sprMd  of 
sound  views.  It  is  a  htUe  singular, 
however,  that  at  the  time  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton wrote,  54  years  ago,  the  manu&c- 
toring  industry  of  the  country  was  in 
a  bogh  state  of  prosper!^.  He  enume- 
rates 17  kinds  of  Imanu&ctures,  among 
which  are  iron,  cotton,  wool,  flax,  and 
hemp,  and  remarks,  **  besides  manufieic- 
turing  of  these  articles,  which  are  car- 
ried on  as  regular  trades,  and  have 
attained  to  a  conmderabU  de^ee  of 
maiunty,  there  is  a  vast  scene  (»house- 
hold  manubcturing,"  &c.  Iron  works, 
he  states,  **  have  greatly  increased  in 
the  United  States.'*  Cotton  floods  are 
manufactured,  he  states,  with  great 


success,  'in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island,  "of  a  quality  that  will  bear 
comparison  with  the  like  articles  brought 
from  Manchester.**  These  duties  were 
and  had  been  7h  per  cent,  and  he  con- 
sidered that  stifiicient  protection.  Not- 
withstanding the  propitious  state  of  af 
fairs,  these  manutactures,  if  we  believe 
the  owners,  have  been  going  to  ruin  every 
year  since.  This  tariff  went  into  opera- 
tbn  Aug.  1, 1789,  and  was  supplanted  by 
a  new  tariff,  Dec.  1, 1790.  The  amount 
of  imports  under  it  was  $23,000,000, 
and  the  revenues  were  $2,239,746, 
heing  rather  less  than  an  average  of 
ten  per  cent.  The  tariff  of  August  10, 
1790,  went  into  operation  Dec.  1st  of 
that  year,  and  continued  until  June  30, 
1792.  This  act  was  entitled  *'  an  act  to 
make  further  provision  for  the  payment 
of  the  public  debts  ;*'  and  the  preamble 
set  forth,  that  '*  to  discharge  said  debts,** 
it  was  necessary  to  increase  the  duties. 
This  act  was  of  the  same  general  charac- 
ter as  that  which  preceded  it,  with  the 
exception  of  advanced  rates.  That  is 
to  say,  woollens,  cottons,  silks  and 
most  manufactures,  were  advanced 
from  5  to  7i  per  cent,  ad  valorenh 
which  was  considered  so  important  an 
advance,  as  to  require  a  special  apolo- 
getic report  from  Mr.  Hamilton,  who 
was  a  protectionist.  Under  this  law 
the  imports  were  $60,700,000,  and  the 
duties  were  $8,401,666,  being  an  aver- 
age of  13i  per  cent,  including  an  ad- 
vance in  the  duties  on  spirits,  by  an  act 
of  March  3d,  1791.  In  May,  1792,  a 
new  tariff  law,  entitled  **  an  act  to  raise 
a  further  sum  of  money  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  frontiers,*'  &c.,  was  pass- 
ed. This  took  effect  June  30th,  1792, 
and  continued  two  years,  to  Jime  30th, 
1794.  Under  it  the  importations  were 
$65,700,000,  and  the  duties  $15,186,- 
823,  being  22i  per  cent  In  June, 
1794,  a  new  tariff  took  effect,  which, 
with  an  explanatory  act  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  continued  until  June  30, 
1797 ;  under  it  the  imposts  were 
$226,571,838,  and  the  duties  $37,611,- 
521,  or  rather  more  than  16  per  cent 
The  act  of  March  3,  1797,  was  an  act 
••  for  raising  a  further  sum  of  money, 
by  additional  duties,**  6cc.  This  con- 
tinued up  to  June  30, 1800 ;  and  under 
it  the  impotts  were  $238,873,516,  and 
the  duties  $42,657,876,  or  18  per  cent 
The  act  of  May  30,  1800,  imposing  ad- 
ditional duties,  took  effect  June  30, 
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and  continned  until  July,  1804 ;  under 
it  the  imports  were  $337,363,600,  and 
the  duties  $69,959,912,  or  21  per  cent 
The  tariffs  of  March  26  and  27,  1804, 
the  first  for  establishing  a  fund  to  pro- 
tect seamen  against  the  Barbary  pow- 
ers, and  the  laSter  altering  the  duties 
and  increasing  the  number  of  free  ar- 
mies, were  in  force  until  July,  1812, 
though  the  embargo  and  difficulties 
with  foreign  powers,  growing  out  of 
the  decrees  of  Napoleon,  and  the  or- 
ders in  council  of  England.  The  im- 
ports during  the  ei^t  years  were 
$720,730,000,  and  the  duties  $141,379,- 
824,  being  an  annual  average  of  20  per 
cent.  The  act  of  July  1, 1812,  doubled 
all  duties  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  and  in  July,  1813,  the  duty 
on  salt  was  nused  to  20  cents  per  lb. 
The  law  of  July  1,  1812,  continued  in 
force  four  years,  until  July,  1816.  It 
simply  provided  that  the  duties  im-' 
posed  by  the  act  of  1804,  should  be 
doubled.  The  effect  of  such  a  re- 
quirement, if  the  operations  of  trade 
were  not  changed  by  it,  would  be  to 
double  the  revenues  on  the  same 
amount  of  imports.  This  was,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  the  case.  The 
imports  during  the  four  years  of  its 
action,  were  $295,114,274,  and  the 
duties  $62,315,140,  or  28  per  cent. 
Had  the  law  produced  the  anticipated 
amount  of  revenue,  the  duties  would 
have  been  113  millions,  or  40  per  cent* 
The  higher  taxes,  as  is  usually  the 
case  when  they  were  too  onerous,  were 
evaded  or  avoided.  The  commercial 
influence  of  a  war,  is  the  same  as  that 
of  an  ultra  protective  policy.  The 
vigilance  of  an  active  enemy  more  ef- 
fectually protects  the  home-manu&c- 
turer,  than  can  any  parchment-edicts 
in  time  of  peace.  It  therefore  comes 
to  be  true,  that  the  enormous  prices 
obtained  for  those  goods  usually  import- 
ed, forces  into  li^  the  manufacture  of 
substitutes  of  aH  descriptions.  These 
are  usually  poo^in  quality  and  extrav- 
agant in  price.  The  hardship  thus  in- 
flicted upon  the  consumers  forms  one 
of  the  greatest  evils  of  a  state  of  hos- 
tility. When,  however,  the  peace  re- 
turned, it  found  a  large  population, 
who  had  been  driven  or  tempted  into 
these  pursuits  by  the  state  of  affairs 
incident  to  the  warfare,  and  their  wares 
were  now  to  be  exposed  to  the  com- 
petition of  the  largo  stocks  of  similar 


goods  that  had  accumulated  abroad. 
The    latter   offered  to  consumers  a 
much    better    and    cheaper    supply. 
Those  who  during  the  war  were  de- 
prived of  accustomed  comforts  or  lux- 
uries, by  the  high  price  demanded  for 
the  domestic  article,  had  diem  once 
more  within  their  reach.    The  war- 
fostered  and  unskilful  products  of  do- 
mestic manufieu^ture   could  not  with- 
stand the  competition,  and  they  de- 
manded of  the  government  to  inter- 
pose'and  prolong  by  protective  laws, 
the  evils  which  had  attended  the  war. 
They  required  that  consumers  should 
continue  to  pay  exorbitant  prices,  to 
shield  them  from  a  wholesome  com- 
petition.    In  the  same  manner  the  in- 
terests that  were  created  in  England 
by  the  war  were  ruined  by  the  peace ; 
a  suspension  of  the  Bank  of  England 
for  20  years,  had  filled  the  country 
with  a  depreciated    paper  currency, 
according  to  which,  idl  property  was 
valued     and    outstanding    obligations 
measured.    The  persons  so  interested 
exerted  themselves  to  prevent  a  re- 
sumption of  specie-payments,  and  suc- 
ceeded   until    1821,    when    the    bill, 
known  as  "  Peel's  Act,"  compeUed  a 
return  to  specie-payments,  conmien- 
cing  that  series  of  financial  and  com- 
mercial reform,  which  that  able  min- 
ister has,  in  1846.  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful iasue.     In  the  United  States 
the  demand  of  the  war  interests  for 
protection  was  aided  by  a  false  patri- 
otism, which   supposed    that   having 
suffered  wrongs  from  the  English  gov- 
ernment, we  could  obtain  redress  by 
refusing  to  exchange  benefits  with  the 
English  people.    The  tariff  of  1816 
was  the  first  framed  to  recognise  pro- 
tection as  a  principle,  and  not  inciden- 
tal to  the  taxing-power.    Of  the  tariffs 
previously  passed,  none   but  tiiat    of 
1787  had  recognised    protection,   and 
that  merely  as  incidentel  to  a  five  per 
cent.  duty.    The  protectionists  intro- 
duced into  the  tariff  of  1816  the  mtm- 
mum  valuation,  or  a  fixed  value  for 
certain  goods,  on  which  the  duties  are 
to  be  cast.     This  was  a  species  of  un- 
worthy trickery,  as  by  it  Ae  duty  on 
cottons  appeared  in  the  tariff  as  25  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  when  in  fact  it  was  a 
specific  duty,  which  has  been  equal  to 
100  per  cent,  ad  valorem.     This  tariff 
continued  in  operation  two  years,  and 
under  it  the^  imports  were^  221^  mil- 
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lions,  and  the  chities  charged  $47,794,-  ticnlar  were  aggrieved  by  it.  The  in- 
133,  or  21  per  cent,  average.  The  flnentia]  New-England  interests  were 
protective  system  having  once  started,  then  commercial,  and  they  were  suf- 
continned  rapidly  to  grow ;  because  fering  under  the  oppression  that  they 
it  is  its  nature  to  "make  the  meat  it  endured  for  the  benefit  of  the  manu- 
feeds  on."  The  protection  afforded  facturers.  They  took  measures  to 
by  the  tariff  of  1816  was  soon  thought,  oppose  the  progress  of  the  protective 
ly  incompetent  and  unskilful  experi-  principle.  In  the  year  1820  the  lead- 
menters  in  manufactures,  to  be  insufli-  ing  men  of  Boston  called  meetings  at 
cient;  and  in  1818  a  new  tariff  was  Faneuil-Hall,  the  old  **  cradle  of  lib- 
enacted,  which  continued  six  years  in  erty  ;*'  and  at  an  adjourned  meeting, 
force,  and  imder  it  the  imports  were  held  Oct.  3,  1820,*  the  whole  princi- 
$465,530,539,  abd  the  duties  $128,-  pie  of  protection  was  denounced,  as 
192,685,  or  28  per  cent.,  being  about  hostile  to  the  true  interests  of  the 
the  same  average  taxation  as  during  country,  oppressive  to  all  manufactur- 
the  war.  The  operation  of  these  on-  ers  of  smaU  capital,  and  inconsistent 
erous  taxes  was  soon  found  to  be  inju-  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution 
rious  in  the  extreme  to  all  other  into-  and  sound  policy.  At  that  meeting 
rests.    The  commercial  classes  in  par-  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  made  a  most 

*  Boston,  Octobers,  1820. 

*'  New  Tariff. — ^Yenterdav  on  a^Jjouraed  meeting,  on  the  rabject  of  the  proposed  tariff,  was 
held  at  Fanenil  Hal),  Hon.  Williaxn  Gray,  Chairman,  and  William  Foster,  Ksq.,  SecretaJpy. 

A  loDg  and  interesting  report  was  read  from  the  respectable  committee  appomted  at  a  former 
meeting,  which  concloded  with  the  following  resolves : 

**  Resolved^  That  we  have  regarded  with  pleasure  the  establishment  and  success  of  mana- 
factnres  among  as,  and  consider  their  growth,  when  natural  and  spontaneoos,  and  not  the 
effect  of  a  nyxfem  of  bounties  and  protection^  as  an  evidence  of  genenl  wealth  and  prosperity. 

Re$olved.  That  relying  on  the  ingenuity,  enterprise,  and  skill  of  our  feBow-citizens.  we  be- 
lieve that  all  manufaeinres  adapted  to  onr  character  and  circumstances  will  he  introduced  and 
extended  as  soon,  and  as  far,  as  will  promote  the  public  interests,  without  any  farther  protect 
tiou  than  they  now  receive. 

Resolved,  That  no  objection  ought  ever  to  be  made  to  any  amount  of  taxes  equally  appor- 
tioned, and  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  rabing  revenue  necessary  for  the  support  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  that  taxes  imwmd  on  the  people  for  the  sole  benefit  of  any  one  class  of  men,  are 
equally  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  our  constitution  and  with  sound  policy. 

Rejilved,  That  the  supposition  that,  until  the  proposed  tariff,  or  some  similar  measure,  be 
adopted,  we  are,  and  shall  be,  dependent  on  foreigners  for  the  means  of  subsistence  and  de- 
fence. »,  in  our  opinion,  altogether  fallacious  and  fanciful,  and  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
the  nation. 

Resolved,  That  the  high  bounties  on  such  domestic  manufactures  as  are  principally  benc^t- 
ed  by  that  tariff,  favor  threat  capitalists  rather  than  personal  industry,  or  the  owners  of  small 
eapual,  and  that  thertf ore  tee  do  not  perceive  its  tendency  to  promote  national  industry. 

Resolved,  That  we  are  equally  incapable  of  discovering  its  beneficent  effects  on  agriculture, 
once  the  obvious  consequence  of  ita  adoption  would  be,  that  the  farmer  must  give  more  than 
be  now  does  for  what  he  buys,  and  receive  less  for  what  he  sells. 

Resolved,  That  the  imposition  of  duties  which  are  enormous,  and  deeoaed  hv  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  people,  to  be  unequal  and  unjust,  is  dangerous,  as  it  encourages  the  practice  of 
smuggling. 

Resolved,  That  in  our  opinion  the  proposed  tariff  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  avow- 
edly founded,  would,  if  adopted,  have  a  tendency,  however  difierent  ma^  be  the  motives  of 
those  who  recommend  them,  to  diminish  the  industry,  impede  the  prospenty,  and  corrupt  the 
morals  of  the  people. 

James  T.  Austin,  Esq.,  and  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  addressed  their  fellow-citisens,  in 
&ver  of  the  report  and  the  resolves,  in  speeches,  which  were  distinguished  for  closeness  of  ar- 
gument, variety  of  illustration,  and  abundance  of  fact 

The  report  was  then  accepted,  and  the  resolves  recommended  by  the  committee  uiunit- 
mously  passed.  * 

A  vole  of  thanks  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Otis,  of  the  Senate,  and  to  those  members  from  this  state, 
in  the  House  of  Hepresentatives  of  the  United  States  who  opposed  the  new  tariff,  was  unan^ 
monsly  agreed  to." 

The  names  of  the  committee  were — 
William  Gray,  William  Shhnmin,       John  Cotton,  ,    Lot  Wheelwright, 

James  Perkins,  Thomas  W.  Ward,      Daniel  Webster,        '    Caleb  Loring, 

John  Dorr,  William  Harris,  Nathan  Appleton,         Samuel  A.  Well^ 

Nathaniel  Goddard,      George  Hallet,  Abbot  Lawrence,  George  Bond, 

Benjamin  Rich,  Joseph  Knapp^  Joseph  SewaU,  S.  P.  Gardner, 

Imel  Tbomdike,  jr.    Winslow  Lewis,  Jonathan  Phillips,         Isaac  Winslow, 

Thomas  Wigglesworth,  John  Parker,  William  Stugis. 
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unanswerable  speech  upon  the  uncon- 
stitutionality and  inexpediency  of  the 
protective  policy.  Upon  the  first  head 
ne  spoke  as  follows: 

"He  tliOQght  it,  therefore,  qnite  mihistifla- 
Ue,  that  those  who  could  not  iiipptort  toe  pro- 
poKd  tariff,  should  be  obarged  with  hotuHtj 
to  domestic  industry.  There  was  power  in 
namen,  and  those  who  had  pressed  the  tariff 
on  CoDCTesf,  and  on  the  coantry,  had  repre« 
•ented  it  as  immediately,  and  almost  exda- 
Avely  connected  with  domestic  indnstry  and 
National  Independence.  In  his  opinion,  no 
measore  could  prove  more  injurious  to  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  and  nothinir  was  more 
fanciful,  than  the  opmion  (that  National  Inde- 

emdenoe  rendered  such  a  measure  necessary, 
e  certainly  thought  it  might  be  doubted, 
whether  Congress  would  not  oe  acting  some- 
what against  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the 
Constitution,  in  exercising  a  power  to  control 
essentially  the  porsaits  and  occupations  of  hi* 
dividuala  in  their  private  concerns — a  power 
to  force  great  and  sudden  change^  both  of  oc> 
cupation  and  property,  upon  individoaU  not 
as  incidental  to  the  exercise  of  any  other  pow- 
er, hut  as  a  substantive  and  direct  power.  If 
such  changes  were  wrought  incideiUaUy  only, 
and  were  the  necessary  consequence  of  such 
imposts  as  Congress,  for  the  leading  purpose 
of  revenue,  should  enact,  then  they  could  not 
he  complained  of.  But  he  doubted  whether 
Congress  fairly  possessed  the  power  of  turn- 
ins^e  incident  into  theprinctpalf  and  instead 
of  leaving  manufacturers  to  the  protection  of 
such  laws  as  should  he  passed,  with  a  prima- 
ry regard  to  the  revenue,  of  enacting  laws, 
with  the  avowed  object  of  giving  preference 
to  particular  manufiu;tures,  and  without  an  en- 
tire disregard  u>  all  the  considerations  of  reve- 
nue ;  and,  instead  of  laying  such  imposts  as 
would  best  answer  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
revenue,  with  the  least  burden  on  the  publio, 
carrying  the  impost  on  certain  articles  to  a 
burthensome  excess,  with  a  full  knowledge 
that  the  iocreaso  of  duty  will  diminish  the 
amount  of  revenue  raised. 

**  It  would  hardly  be  contended,  that  Con- 
gress possetssed  that  sort  of  general  power  by 
which  it  might  declare  that  particular  occupa- 
tions should  be  pursued  in  society,  and  that 
others  should  not  If  such  power  belonged  to 
any  Government  in  this  country,  it  certainly 
did  not  belong  to  the  General  Government 
The  question  was,  therefore,  and  he  thought 
it  a  very  serious  question,  whether,  in  laying 
duties  under  the  authority  to  lay  imposts,  ob- 
viously given  for  the  purpose  of  revenue. 
Congress  can,  reasooably  and  &irly,  lose  sight 
of  those  purposes  entirely,  and  levy  duties  for 
other  objects.  Congrat  may  tax  the  land  ; 
hut,  it  ^foiUd  be  a  strange  proposition,  if  Con- 
grets  Mould  be  anked  to  lap  a  land  tax  for 
Ike  direct  purpose  of  withdrawing  capital 
from  agriculture,  and  sending  those  engaged 
in  it  to  other  pursuits.  The  power,  hoioever, 
exists  in  one  case  as  much  as  tnthe  other, 

"  For  his  own  part  he  had  supposed  that 
restrictions  on  trade  and  commerce,  in  order 
to  benefit  particular  classes  of  manufactures, 
were  now  very  generally  understood  to  be 
misehievous^  and  inconsistent  with  just  no- 
tbns  of  political  economy. 


"  And,  after  alihow  few  of  all  ^  membsis 
of  society  are  to  be  benefited  by  this  system, 
so  artificially  and  elaborately  constroeted. 
Certainly  not  all  manufacturers,  nor  all  me- 
cbanics—bnt  a  particular  class  only. 

"  Manufacturing  capital  comas,  m  the  end, 
to  be  owned  but  oy  few.  It  does  not  thet»- 
fore,  encourage  industry,  like  capital  employ- 
ment in  some  other  pursuits.  Toe  case  of  the 
establishment  mentioned  in  the  Report  wa«  in 
point  to  this  argument  Half  a  millkm  of  dol- 
lars gives  employment  to  265  persons,  and 
those  principally  women  and  children-  Now, 
what  employment  of  that  sum,  in  almost  any 
other  pursuit  could  fidl  to  demand  and  reqoiM 
more  human  labor  ?  II  vested  in  agricaltore, 
the  sum  would  command  good  and  productive 
land  sufficient  to  employ,  he  might  almost  siy, 
all  the  cotton-spinners  Sn  the  United  iStates." 

These  sound  principles  were  continu- 
ed to  be  advocated  by  New- England 
interests  and  Mr.Websterastheirorgan, 
up  to  the  passage  of  the  tariif  of  1824. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  discussion  of 
that  tariff,  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  Senate, 
ably  opposed  the  protective  system, 
but  evidently  more  in  relation  to  expe- 
diency than  in  support  of  principles. 
In  relation  to  the  cotton  manufacturer, 
he  stated, 

"  As  to  cotton  manu&ctnres,  it  is  agreed,  I 
believe,  that  they  are  generally  successful.  It 
is  understood  that  the  present  exiatiog  doty 
operates  pretty  much  as  a  prohibition  over 
those  descripuons  of  fabrics  to  which  it  ap- 
plies* '  *I  consider  the  cotton  manufacture  not 
only  to  have  reached,  but  to  have  passed  the 
point  of  competition.  1  consider  their  success 
ascertain." 

Also  in  regard  to  iron,  he  remarked, 

"The  bill  proposes  to  raise  the  duty 
from  $15  to  $22  50  per  ton,  which  wonld 
be  equal  to  a  tax  of  $1,125,000  on  the 
whole  annual  coasamfJtioa.  So  that,  sap- 
pose  the  point  of  prohibition  which  is  aim- 
ed at  by  some  gentlemen  to  be  attained, 
the  consumers  of  the  article  would  pay 
this  la4t  meotiooed  sam  every  year  to  the 
producers  of  it,  over  and  above  the  price 
at  which  they  could  sdpply  themselves 
with  the  same  articles  from  other  sources. 
There  would  be  no  mitigation  of  this  bur- 
den, except  from  the  prospect,  whatever 
that  might  be,  that  iron  wonld  f^  in  valae, 
by  domestic  competition,  after  the  import* 
ation  should  be  prohibited.  It  wUl  be 
easy,  I  think,  to  snow  that  it  cannot  (all ; 
aail  supposing  for  the  present  tiiat  it  shall 
not,  the  result  will  be,  that  we  shall  pay 
annually  a  sum  of  $1,125,000,  constantly 
aagmented,  too,  by  increased  consamptiott 
of  the  article,  to  support  a  business  that 
cannot  support  itself,*^ 

The  tariff  of  1824  passed  and  con- 
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tiQaed  in  operatioi]  four  years,  duriog 
which  the  imports  were  $349,308,444, 
and  the  duties  $115,637,962,  or  31  per 
ceot. ;  or  higher  than  ever  before.  Id 
the  mean  time,  notwithstanding  this 
enormous  protection,  which  had  been 
enjoyed  for  10  years,  great  failures  took 
place  among  the  manufacturers.  Im- 
mense buildings  and  costly  machinery 
were  sold  out  at  great  sacrifice.  Influx 
ential  New-England  men  invested  in 
these  works,  and  the  result  was,  the 
adhesion  of  New-England  to  the  pro- 
tective principle;  and  Mr.  "Webster 
declared  in  the  Senate,  May  9,  1828, 
that 

"  Nothing  was  left  to  New-England,  after 
the  Act  of  1824,  but  to  conform  herself  to 
the  will  of  others.  Nothing  was  left  to  her 
bat  to  consider  that  the  goyemment  had 
fixed  and  determined  its  own  policy ;  and 
that  policy  was  protection. 

"  I  believe,  su-,  almost  eyerj  man  from 
New-England,  who  voted  against  the  law 
of  1824,  declared,  that  If,  notvrithstanding 
hid  opposition  to  that  law,  it  should  still 
pass,^  there  would  be  no  alternative  but  to 
consider  the  course  and  policy  of  the 
government  as  then  settled  and  fixed,  and 
to  act  accordingly.  The  law  did  pass,  and 
a  vast  increase  in  mamifaotnring  establish- 
ments was  the  consequence." 

Here  was  a  complete  abandonment 
of  the  statesmanlike  principles  avowed 
in  1820.  '*  The  unsound  policy,"  "the 
unconstitutional  exercise  of  power," 
'*the  immoral  tendency  of  manufac- 
turing," "the  oppression  of  small  manu- 
facturers for  the  benefit  of  large  ones," 
were  all  adhered  to,  because  certain 
gentlemen  in  Massachusetts  had  chang- 
ed their  investments.  The  law  of  1828 
passed,  and  continued  in  operation  two 
years.  The  imports  under  it  were 
$145,369,447,  and  the  duties  $56,078,- 
206,  or  40  per  cent. !  In  1830  a  law 
reducing  the  duties  on  tea,  cofifee,  salt, 
and  molasses  was  passed,  and  the  imports 
for  the  two  years  to  1832,  were  $204,- 
220,390,  and  the  duties  $65,937^294, 
or  32  per  cent.  The  diminution  of  the 
average  arose  from  the  reduction  of 
duties  mentioned.  Tea  had  paid  33} 
cents  in  1829,  and  14  cents  in  1832. 
Salt  was  reduced  from  20  to  10 ;  Mo- 
lasses from  10  to  5;  and  cofifee  from 
5  to  I.  These  four  articles  yielded 
$5,595,567  duties  in  1829,  and  $2*,807,- 
112  in  1832.  This  outrageous  and  op- 
pressive taxation,  with  the  continuaUy 


growing  power  of  a  mannfocturing  oli- 
garchy, had  aroused  popular  indigna- 
tion. The  annual  average  of  taxation 
had  swollen  from  10  to  40  per  cent., 
and  the  manufacturers  were  as  clangor- 
ous as  ever  for  more  protection.  The 
point  of  non-intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  rapidly  approximating. 
The  "tnnWen^"  had  long  been  "substi- 
tuted for  the  principle,^*  and  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  "regulate"  trade  was 
construed  as  authority  to  crush  it.  Atthis 
juncture,  Mr.  Webster  was  the  defen- 
der of  the  constitutionality  of  protection. 
New-England  had  long  surrendered 
her  views  of  the  expediency,  and  now 
she  contended  for  the  constitutionality 
of  the  power  where  it  had  been  pushed 
to  abuse.      Mr.  Webster,  January  21, 

1833,  in  the  Senate,  alluding  to  the 
debate,  in  the  first  Congress,  on  the 
tarifif  of  1789^  remarked, 

"And,  sir,  how  did  this  debate  .termi- 
nate? What  law  was  passed?  There  it 
stands,  sir,  among  the  statutes,  the  second 
law  in  the  book.  It  has  a  preamble,  and 
that  preamble  expressly  recites,  that  the 
duties  which  it  imposes  are  laid  *  for  the 
support  of  government ;  for  the  discharge 
of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
eLCoungeraeut  and  protection  of  manu- 
factures.' ^  Until  this  early  legislation,  thus 
Go6va]  with  the  Constitution  itself,  thus 
full  and  explicit,  can  be  explained  away, 
no  man  can  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  that 
instrument" 

This  quibble  on  words  is  but  a  feeble 
answer  to  the  above  extract  from  the 
speech  of  1820.  More  particularly 
when  we  remember  the  fact,  that  the 
duties  laid  by  the  law  of  1789,  made  no 
discrimination  for  protection.  They 
imposed  but 5 percent,  on  manufactur- 
ed goods.  The  act  of  1832  was  passed 
and  cootiBued  one  year,  during  whkh 
the  imports  were  $108,118,311,  and 
the  duties  $24,177,578,  or  28  per  cent. 
In  December,  1833,  the  compromise 
tarifif,  so  called,  took  efiTect.  That  tarifif 
greatly  increased  the  list  of  free  arti- 
cles, but  clung  to  discrimination  lest 
for  revenue  thmi  protective  purposes. 
The  latter  principle  continued  to  he 
fully  recognised  and  acted  upon.  The 
law,  however,  provkled  for  its  final 
abandomnent;  inasmuch  as  that  it 
allowed  of  a  general  biennial  reduction 
of  duties,  indiscriminately,  on  all  arti- 
cles ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  1st  of  Jan., 

1834,  there  was  to  be  deducted  from 
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all  daties  one-tenth  of  the  excess  over 
20  per  cent. ;  another  tenth,  making 
one-fifth  of  the  excess,  to  be  remitted 
January  1,  1836;  still  another,  making 
three-tenths,  to  be  taken  off  January, 
1638;  on  the  1st  of  January,  1840, 
another  reduction  of  one-tenth  took 
place ;  of  the  remaining  six-tenths  one 
half  came  of  January,  1842,  and  the 
remainder  June,  1842;  by  which 
means  all  duties  would  be  reduced  to 
the  uniform  rate  of  20  per  cent.,  which 
was  not  thereafter  to  be  exceeded — 
and  credits  on  the  payment  of  duties  to 
be  abolished.  The  "compromise** 
effected  by  this  law  consbts  in  the 
giving  manufactures  ten  years  notice, 
and  time  to  prepare  for  the  final  aban- 
donment of  the  principle,  and  a  return 
to  the  "  incident*'  of  protection.  This 
they  claimed  as  a  right,  to  protect 
investments,  into  which  they  pretended 
to  have  been  tempted  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  which  they  fdledged  would 
be  ruined  by  low  duties.  Under  the 
descending  scale  of  this  act  the  average 
duties  upon  all  imports  ranged  from 
14i  to  16  per  cent. ;  and  at  the  lowest 
rate  the  amount  of  revenues  was  larger 
than  ever  before  or  since ;  and  under 
those  low  duties  the  manufactures  throve 
more  than  ever.  The  financial  revulsion 
which  burst  on  the  commercial  world 
in  1837,  emanating  from  Londop,  and 
reverberating  in  the  distant  countries  of 
the  Indian  ocean,  leaving  its  desolating 
effects  in  every  city  of  Europe,  was 
also  felt  here ;  and  the  moment  of 
greatest  depression,  1841-2,  was  seized 
upon  to  infringe  the  compromise,  and 
restore  the  protective  principle.  The 
ten  years  notice  that  was  given  to 
manufactures  in  reducing  duties,  was 
utterly  disregarded  in  relation  to  the 
commercial  interests,  in  rabing  the  du- 
ties. By  the  act  of  Sept.  30th,  1841, 
20  per  cent,  was  laid  upon  all  free 
goods,  without  any  notice.  Goods 
ordered  as  free  were  met  by  a  20  per 
cent,  tax  on  their  arrival.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  pretence  of  want  of 
revenue  was  skilfully  used  to  restore 
the  protective  principle,  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  compromise  act. 
Instead  of  keeping  the  want  of  revenue 
solely  in  view,  as  a  reason  for  increase 
of  taxation,  and  pleading  incidental 
protection  in  justification  of  the  tax,  as 
oiider  the  first  administration,  prohi- 
hdve  taxes  were  laid  for  revenue  pur- 


poses ;  and  at  the  same  moment  that 
want  of  revenue  was  urged  as  a  reason 
for  taxes,  a  law  was  passed  taking  the 
land  revenue  from  the  Treasury,  for 
distribution  among  the  states.  This 
law  was  so  profligate  in  its  very  nature 
that  it  could  not  pass  without  a  proviso, 
that  it  should  be  inoperative  when  the 
wants  of  government  required  the  im* 
position  of  duties  higher  than  20  per 
cent,  upon  imports.  The  law  of  1842 
was  passed  solely  through  the  operation 
of  this  proviso :  that  is  to  sny,  states- 
men voted  for  the  iniquitous  tariff  of 
1842,  in  order  that  it  might  repeal  the 
iniquity  of  distribution.  They  avowedly 
did  wrong  that  good  might  come  of  it. 
The  law  of  Sept.  1841  continued  in 
opemtion  one  year,  simultaneously  with 
the  last  reductions  under  the  tariff  of 
1833.  That  is,  it  taxed  20  per  cent, 
goods,  before  free,  while  the  latter  re- 
duced the  higher  taxes.  In  that  year 
the  imports  were  $100,162,087,  and  the 
duties  $16,6*22,746,  or  I6i  per  cent. 
The  tariff  of  1842  took  effect  Sept. 
1,  1842;  and  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  its  operation,  the  whole  imports 
were  but  $64,753,799,  of  which  about 
24  millions  only  were  dutiable  goods, 
paying  near  36  per  cent,  average  duty. 
The  first  effect  of  this  sudden  duty, 
imposed  without  notice,  was  to  crush 
trade.  In  the  next  two  years  of  its 
operation  the  imports  were  $225,689,- 
599,  and  the  duties  $60,188,774,  or  27 
per  cent.,  being  a  return  to  the  old 
war  tax.  The  great  natural  wealth  of 
the  country  has  increased  in  a  won- 
derful degree,  through  the  industry  of 
the  people,  and  the  constant  accession 
to  their  numbers  naturally  creates  a 
continued  enhancement  of  the  demand 
for  goods,  which  of  itself  would  greatly 
increase  the  business  of  the  manufac- 
turers ;  as  thus  in  1789  the  imports 
were  23  miUions,  among  3,500,000  per- 
sons, or  $6i  per  head.  If  in  1846  the 
amount  consumed  per  head  was  the 
same,  the  demand  would  be  130  mil- 
lions of  imports.  The  probability  is 
that,  from  the  increased  wealth  of  the 
country,  the  consumption  is  $10  per 
head ;  which  would  give  200  millions, 
or  double  the  actual  import  The  de- 
mand for  domestic  goods  _has,  there- 
fore, increased  by  100  millions  in  ac- 
cess of  the  proportion  of  those  goods 
taken  in  1789.  We  annex  a  recapitula- 
tion of  all  the  tariffs,  and  their  practical 
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operotkm.*    The  manifest  evils  trioing  erably.  That,  faoweTer,  may  hare  been 

from  this  hi^  taxation,  of  course  in-  the  average  since  1791,  in  which  case 

8ure4  its  re{^  as  soon  as  the  reaction  the  sum  paid  to  protect  iron,  amounts  to 

from  the  financial  revulsion  took  place.  $60,760,000,  or  the  amount  of  the  debt 

The  new  tarifif  once  more  returns  to  at  the  close  of  the  revolution  I    The 

the  constitutional  doctrine  of  taxation  protection  to  iron  works,  cost  as  much 

as  the  principle,  and  protection  as  the  as  our  national  independence !  and  we 

incident.    Yet  after  54  years  of  the  are  told  that  they  are  as  far  off  from 

operation  of  this  progressive  protec-  being  established  as  ever !     That,  al- 

tion,  the  manufacturer  and  politician  though  they  prospered  in  1791  under  a 

allege,  as  stoutly  as  ever,  that  they  will  7  per  cent  du^,  a  30  per  cent,  duty 

be  ruined  under  a  protection  of  25  to  in  1846  will  ruin  them ! 
30  per  cent.    Hamilton  declared,  in       The  demand  for  iron  now  cot  es  from 

1791,  that  they  were  prosperous  under  20,000,000  persons  against  3,500,000  in 

a  5  a  i  j  duty.     Webster  declared  in  1761 ;  yet  after  54  years  protection  this 

1824,   twenty    years    ago,  that  they  increased  demand  will  not  sustain  the 

were  beyond  competition.    After  20  works  widiout  a  special  tax.  The  same 

years  more  protection,  the  same  per-  reasoning  applies  to  all  other  manu&c- 

son  declares,  that  they  cannot  exist  tures ;  and  the  facts  stand  self-evident* 

imder  30  per  cent  duty !     Such  is  the  that  it  is  not  toencouragenational  manu- 

protective  theory.     The  greatest  out-  factures  that    protection  is    clamored 

cry  has  been  raised  in  relation  to  the  for,  but  in  the  words  of  the  Boston 

iron  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  which,  resolution  of  1820,    ^  to  favor  great 

it  is  said,  cannot  exist  at  30  per  cent  capitalists,'*  to  enhance  the  profits  (^ 

duty.    The  pretence   for  a  duty  to  overgrown  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the 

encourage    the    manufacture  is,  that  community.    The  principle  of  protec- 

ultimately  it  will    make  it  cheaper,  tion  is  now  once  more  abandoned,  and 

Mr.  Hainilton,  in  his  report  on  manu-  the  deceptive  mtnimtim  introduced  in 

factures,  in  1779,  states  that  **  Iron,  1816,  after  30  years  of  injurious  opera- 

before  the    revolution,  was  $64  per  tkm,  is  at  last  excluded.    The  taxes 

ton.    It  is  now  $80.**    Similar  iron  is  continue,  indeed,  high,  very  high. — 

now  $77  50.    Mr.  Webster  stated  in  These  may  be  gradually  ameUorated, 

1824  that  the  tax  paid  by  consumers  and  the  rising  prosper!^  of  our  fiM*eign 

to  miners,  was  $1,125,000  per  annum,  trade  distribute    the  national    wealth 

This  has  smce  increased  very  consid-  equally  through  all  classes ;  with  the 

*  Different  Tariffs  pasted  by  the  United  Statet-^dtOe  of  operatum  and  rate  of  taxation. 

Dateofputage.  Nature.  Took  effect     Years  in     Import*.  Duties.     Dudes 

operatioa.  pr.  ct. 

Jidy     4,  1789,.. general Aog.  1, 1789....  1...  93,000,000..    8,239,746..  10* 

Aug.  10.  1790,..increa«e Dec.  1,  1790. ...2...  60,700,000..     8^401,666..  13 J 

March  3,  1791,.. spirit  dmiea  increaae..  .June  1,  1791 

May    2,  1792|.. general  increase July  1, 1792. ...2...  65,700,000..  15,186.823.. 224 

Jane    5,1794-.      "  "        Jnly  1,  1794.... 3... 226,571,838..  37,611,521..  16 

Jan.  29,  1795|.. partial         **       Mar.  31,  1795 

March  3,  1797ft. general       "        July  1, 1797.... 3... 238,873,516..  42,657,876..  18 

May  13,  1800f..       "  "        July  1, 1800.... 4... 337,363,600..  69,959,912.. 21 

Mar.  26,  1804f.. Mediterranean fand **  1,1804 

-     27,  1804f.. general  increase "  1, 1804.... 8. ..720,730,000.-141,379,824.. 20 

July     1,  161%..doabledatiea **  1, 1812.... 4... 295,114,974..  82,315,140.. 99 

April  27,  18161..    "       continued "  1.  1816.... 2... 221,000,000..  47,794,133..9l 

"     20,  1818r.. general "  1,  1618. ...6.. .465,530,539.. 128,192,685.. 28 

"      22,1824,..     "         "  1,1824. ...4.. .349,308,444. .115,637,969.. 31 

'•      19,19281..     "         Sept  1,  1828.... 9...  145,369,447..  56,078,206.. 40 

May  20,  1830,..  reduce,  tea,  coffee,  salt. Jan.  1, 1831.. ..2.. .904,220,390..  65,937,294..39 

July  14,  1839,..gei»eral Marchl,  1832 1...  108,1 18,311..  24, 177,578.. 99 

March  2,  1833,.. compromise  1-10 Jan.  1, 1834. ...2... 276,4^7,074..  44,851.432.. IS 

reduce  9-10 **  1,  1836. ...2. ..330,967,252..  48,952,459..14l 

"  3-10 "  1,1838 975,809,436..  45,257,359..  16 

—^  "  410 "  1,1840 235,087,696..  85,324,283..15 

^nSeptll,  1841,..90pr.ctonfreegoods..8ept30, 1841....1...100,162,087..  16,622,746..161 

7-10 Jan.  1,1842 

••         10-10 July  1,1849 

Ang.  30,  1849,.. general  advance .Sept  1, 1849....1..»  64,753,799..  10,208,000..  16 

"        •'  1, 1849...,9....995,689,579..  60,188,774..97 

July  31,  1846«..genenL Dec  1,1846  ^  j 
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great  increase  of  oonsumptioB  that 
osnoot  ful  to  take  place,  mairafiictarers 
of  small  capital  will  be  enabled  to  ob« 
tain  their  share  of  prosperiQr. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  featnres 
of  thb  system  of  manufacturing  pro* 
tection,  is  the  horrible  tyranny  to  which 
it  gives  rise.    This  exhibits  itself  on 
all  sidest  in  the  desperate  attempts  to 
resist  the  coovse  of  law,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  panic  by  oppressing  the  work* 
people.    No  sooner  had  the  law  passed 
than  manufacturers  and  master  work- 
men, who  had  for  years  been  reaping 
inordinate  profits  through  the  great  mo- 
nopolies granted  them  thap  they  turn 
fiercely  upon  the  work-people,  and  cut 
down  their  wasM  or  discharge  liiem 
from  employ.    This  is  done,  not  that 
there  is  any  diminution  of  ability  to  em- 
ploy them,  or  that  their  labor  y iekls  any 
less  profit  than  before,  but  simply  to  pun* 
ish  the  operative,  because  a  portion  of 
the  large  profits  of  the  owners  are  cut 
down.    It  appears  to  be  the  case  that 
in  many  instances  the  workmen  under^ 
stand  the  movement,  and  lay  the  blame 
at  the  right  door.  They  appreciate  the 
motive  that  would  sacrifice  ^em  by 
seeking  to  make  them  the  instruments 
of  revenge  on  the  government.    The 
mere  fact,  however,  tiiat  the  manufac- 
turing employers  have  exercised  this 
power  of  throwing  thousands  of  arti- 
sans out  of  employ  at  their  will,  in 
order,  by  creating  popular  distress,  to 
act  upon  the  government,  is,  of  itself 
the  very  strongest  reason  that  can  be 
offered  against  the  system.  The  oper- 
ative has,  indeed,  become  the  bondsman 
of  die  capitalist.    If  Congress,  in  its 
wisdom,  chooses  to  take  mm  the  lat- 
ter privileges  that  he  has  too  long  en- 
joyed, he  coolly  shuts  up  the  miU,  dis- 
charges his  men,  and  leaves  them  to 
alarm  tJie  government  by  their  cries  of 
distress ;  ^ile  he  reposes  on  his  wealth, 
and  awaits  the  result    This  is  the 
proce^  now  attempted  to  be  carried 
out,  and  the  safety  of  the  government, 
as  well  as  of  the  working  classes,  re- 
quires that  a  counter  policy  shoukl  be 
promptly  pursued.     We   have   seen 
that  protection  from  the  incidefU  has 
been  distorted  into  the  principle^  and 
that  an  advance  of  duties,  from  5  to  40 
per  cent,  average,  has  produced  no  other 
result  than  to  give  strength  to  the  manu- 


facturers in  seeking  to  enforce  farther 
special  legislation  for  their  benefit. 
The  evil  has  become  so  great  as  to  lead 
to  the  consideration,  whether  it  should 
not  be  counteracted  by  an  entire  aban- 
donment of  indirect  taxes,  and  an  abo- 
lition of  the  custom-house.  By  such  a 
course,  a  patronage  of  some  11,000 
offices  win  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  federal  government,  and  a  source  of 
vast  corruption  dried  up.  The  wants 
of  die  federal  government  may  be  22 
millions  per  annum,  besides  the  land 
revenues.  This  could  easily  be  raised 
by  a  tax  apportioned  among  the  states. 
As,  for  instance,  the  mill  tax  of  New* 
York  yielded  $655,067,'  a  two  mdl  tax 
would  give  at  least  $1,200,000,  which 
would  be  collected  without  any  increase 
of  machinery  by  the  comptroller  of 
New- York,  with  the  state  taxes,  and 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  federal 
treasury.  The  collection  would  nc^ 
cost  a  dollar,  and  the  support  of  the 
federal  government  would  faU  upon 
property  instead  of  upon  labor.  The 
economy  and  feasibility  of  such  a  sys- 
tem is  superior  to  that  of  customs.  By 
the  removal  of  the  latter,  many  evils 
would  be  remedied,  particularly  that 
of  every  few  years  arraying  the  manu- 
fiicturers  against  the  government,  and 
making  the  distress  of  work>people  the 
means  of  warfare.  The  experience  of 
Great  Britain  in  the  protective  policy, 
has  been,  that  wealth  under  it  gradual- 
ly accumulated  in  the  hands  of  £e  few^ 
and  tile  means  of  the  many  to  consume 
goods,  chareed  with  indirect  taxes,  had 
become  so  rar  impau^  as  to  aflfect  per- 
manently the  revenue.  Indirect  taxes 
had  reached  a  point  at  which  they  di- 
minished the  revenue.  The  new  gov- 
ernment of  1842  reverse^  the  whole 
system,  by  imposing  dbreet  taxes  upon 
the  propertf  of  the  countiy,  and  remo- 
ving the  indirect  taxes  whtdi  fell  most- 
ly on  labor.  In  this  counti^  experience 
has  already  devebped  the  9ct,  that  pro- 
tection is  a  source  of  most  baneful  in- 
stability in  legislation;  that  it  arra3rs 
continually  those  who  seek  special  pri- 
vileges against  the  government;  and 
that  the  great  desideraUtm  of  undform 
and  permanent  laws  canniDt  be  attamed, 
as  long  as  indirect  taxes  open  the  door* 
to  the  award  of  bounties. 
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IMAGINARY  COMMONWEALTHS. 


Bt  J.  BvLLxvAxr  CojL 


Politics  is  «  eerious  stodv, — eerioits 
(  our  lives  and  liberties.    He  who  in- 
it  with    the^chann   of  fiction, 
awakens   oar  suspicion,  and  weakens 
his  power  to  convince.     Bat,  strange 
as   It   may  seem,    some  of  the  b^ 
diinkers  whom  the  world    has    ever 
seen,  have  encircled  political  abstract 
tions  with  the  sone  of  beauty,  and  clo- 
thed sober  experience  with  the  many- 
ooloied  robiogs  of  romance.   Every  ace 
has  been  enriched  by  some  figment  ofa 
commonweal^.  Far  back  in  the  depths 
of  antiquity,  the  poets  feigned  a  happy 
land,  where,  amid  perfumed  airs,  lecoy 
groves,  silver  streams,  and  perennial 
pleasures,   men  communed  with   the 
gods,  inhaled  the  breath  of  the  blessed, 
and  grew  into  the  image  of  ^xxlness, 
and  into  likeness,  and  love,  and  harmo- 
ny, with  the  beauty  of  truth.    Greece 
was  the  favored  retreat  of  these  dream- 
ers.   The  delightful  land  of  the  south 
filled  the  Greek  with  lovely  concep- 
tions.   The  superstition  of  rear  brood- 
ed over  the  dark  forests  of  the  North. 
The  rapture  of  hope  lit  up  the  eve  of 
die  Greek,  and  he  saw  in  the  trembling 
of  the  orange-tree,  and  in  the  glory  m 
its  I  bloom,    an    airy  embodiment    oi 
beauty ;  and  in  the  spray  of  the  cas- 
.  cade,  and  in  the  prism  which  spanned 
It,  a  livinjg  presence  of  grace.   Not  only 
did  a  divine  harmony  pervade  the  un- 
rivalled drama  of  the  Greek,  arousing 
the  hidden  soul  oi  the  hearer  and  be- 
holder ;  not  only  did  it  give  precision 
in  delineation,  which  vanished  imper- 
ceptibly into  proportimi,  flinging  a  ra- 
diance around  tne  rival  easeb  of  a 
Protoeenes  and  anAppelles;  not  only 
did  it  beat  in  the  marble  forms  of  the 
Parthenon,  giving  them  an  ease  and 
vitality  which  seemed  the  oflbpring  of 
spontaneous  inspiration ;  not  only  did 
it  pervade  the  philosophy,  and  sway, 
in  its  fiercest  tumults,  the  democracy 
which  met  around  the  a^ra,  and  the 
very  mob  which  collected  m  the  Pireus, 


thus  controlling  the  policy  of  the  na- 
tion ;  but  it  arose  above  them  all,  on  a 
wing  of  transparent  light,  sought  the 
fiar-oflr  Atlantis  in  the  west,  and  there 
planted  its  colony  of  hopes  and  dreams 
— **  bright  as  the  children  of  yon  azure 
sheen.'' 

Long  before  Socrates  tanght,  an  ar- 
chitect of  Miletus,  disdaining  the  pre- 
cision of  square  and  compass,  left  his 
employment  of  building  temples  and 
laymg  out  streets,  passed  the  pillars  .of 
Hercules,  beyond  which  the  ships  of 
his  native  place  had  never  ventured, 
and  drifted  m  a  fairy  shell-boat  of  fancy 
across  the  western  main,  to  the  realms 
of  the  blessed.  There  he  constructed 
his  conunonwealth.  We  are  indebted 
to  Aristotle  for  an  account  of  its  struc- 
ture. That  severe  critic  passes  his 
strictures  upon  its  mechanism  ;  and  the 
fine  workmanship  of  the  artizan  almost 
vanishes  before  the  touch  of  the  '*  Sera- 
phic Doctor*' — ^the  enchanter  of  Stagi- 
ra.  The  architect,  with  more  earnest- 
ness, and  with  less  irony  than  a  modem 
satirist,*  seems  profoundly  enamored  of 
the  number  THREE.  His  common- 
wealth is  divided  into  three  classes :  ar*- 
tificers,  husbandmen,  and  soldiers.  His 
territory  is  divided  into  three  portions : 
sacred,  conmum,  and  private.  There 
are  three  fountains  in  me  mind,  whence 
spring  three  kinds  of  injuries,  to  be  re- 
medi^  by  three  kinds  of  punishment-^ 
insults,  damages,  and  death.  In  order 
to  bring  the  whole  government  within 
the  compass  of  his  mystic  number,  he 
ordained  duree  functions  for  the  rulers,  the 
concerns  of  thestate — ^the  afiairsof  stran- 
gers—and  the  management  of  orphans. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  this 
model  of  a  republic.  It  is  important 
only  as  a  forerunner  of  Plato's,  and  as 
an  illustration  of  the  tendency  of  Hel- 
lenic genius. 

But  a  more  extraordinary  piece  d 
&nciful  mechanism  was  the  common- 
wealth of  Theopompos  of  Chios.    It 
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rivals  an  Eaatern  tale  in  extravagance. 
It  is  prolific  of  giants ;  and  magical  il- 
lusions dance  throngh  it  in  mazy  con- 
fusion. It  may,  however,  be  allegori- 
cal. It  has  its  place  of  war,  its  peace- 
ful city,  its  rivers  of  pleasure,  its  tear- 
compelling  fruits,  and  renovating,  Me- 
dean  magic.  It  is  wanting  in  that  easy 
transition  and  naturalness  of  narrative 
which  ffraces  the  ideals  which  we  shall 
presently  notice.  There  is  wanting  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  the  Panchaia  of  £u- 
hemeros,  that  attention  to  great  princi- 
ples which  only  can  give  to  political 
fiction  its  charm  for  tne  philosopher, 
and  its  dignity  for  the  statesman.  Still 
in  these  we  may  see  the  germinal  incU- 
nation  of  the  urecian  mmd,  which  af- 
terwards bloomed  and  bore  friiit  in  the 
splendid  conceptions  of  Plato.  His  Re- 
public overshadows  all  the  other  ideals 
of  his  countrymen.  It  stands  abne, 
and  incomparable.  Plato  holds  the  ba- 
lance of  power  in  the  visionary  uni- 
verse; nay,  he  is  paramount.  His 
was  the  model  which  Campanella 
copied  in  his  **  City  of  the  Sun ;"  the 
antitype  of  the  fragment  which  Bacon 
has  left  us,  in  his  "  New  Atlantis,"  a 
work  which  sives  little  satisfaction  to 
the  reader  of  his  "advancement  of 
learning,"  and  which  is  unworthy  of 
the  genius  which  -planned  the  Novum 
Organon ;  it  doubtiess  led  Sir  Thomas 
More  abroad  in  search  of  his  Utopia, 
.and  animated  his  namesake.  Dr.  More, 
the  most  enthusiastic  of  modem  Plato- 
nists,  while  he  constructed  his  **  Theory 
of  the  Ideal  world ;"  it  furnishes  a  pat- 
tern for  Berkley,  to  whom  is  attributed 
the  singular  **  Adventures  of  Signor 
Gaudentio  di  Lucca ;"  and  finally,  it 
furnished  an  example  for  Harrington, 
when,  under  the  cover  of  fiction,  he  set 
forth  his  ideas  of  a  commonwealth  for 
his  own  isle— the  **  Oceana"  of  the  nor- 
thern seas,  which  work  called  forth  the 
Holy  Commonwealth  of  Baxter,  and 
the  "  Idea'*  of  Hume.  Plato— the  di- 
\ine  Plato,  not  only  leads  the  choir  of 
classic  antiquity,  in  composing  and 
hymning  the  harmony  of  divine  philo- 
sophy, but  in  strikmg  that  sublime 
strain,  in  which  all  may  join  who  aspire 
after  a  happier  and  houer  state  of  ex- 
istence upon  earth. 

We  can  scarcely,  in  the  brief  space 
of  a  review,  give  a  glance  at  the  gene- 
ral features  of  these  several  works. 
We  select  three  (at  the  risk  of  an  0(2 


haminem  from  the  shade  of  the  old  ar- 
chitect) of  the  more  prominent  and  fa- 
miliar, to  illustrate  the  uses  and  abuses 
of  this  creative  faculty. 

The  Republic  of  Plato  is  the  syno- 
nymnfor  every  beautiful  vision,  and  the 
Utopia  x>f  More  is  the  epithet  for  every 
wild  chimera  that  can  visit  the  mindL 
The  latter  has  become  an  English  word, 
expressing  impracticability.  Its  phildo- 
gical  sense  is  a  littie  ambiguous.  Some 
suppose  that  More  .wished  to  throw  a 
delightful  uncertainty  around  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  his  republic; 
that,  therefore,  he  uses  tiie  word  as  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  negative,  ««,  and 
r<5ir9f,  a  place,  no  place;  others  de- 
rive the  word  from  r«,  and  ror«Sf  tho 
happy  place ;  but  this  is  not  essential : 
for  to  most,  the  supremely  happy 
samewhereiis  nowhere^  at  least  upon  the 
earth.  The  "  Oceana"  is  not  so  well 
known  as  the  other  works,  because, 
perhaps,  it  Lb  less  romantic ;  yet  Hume, 
m  reviving  speculation  upon  this  sub- 
ject, in  his  succinct,  quiet,  cold  and  cha- 
racteristic **  Idea  of  a  perfect  Common- 
wealth," gives  the  meed  to  Harring- 
ton*s  Oceana,  as  the  only  valuable  mo- 
del that  has  yet  been  offered.  From 
David  Hume  we  would  have  been  sur- 
prised at  any  other  decision.  We 
would  as  soon  have  expected  that  his 
eye  of  universal  scepticism  should  look 
upon  human  nature  with  the  warm  and 
confiding  enthusiasm  of  Plato,  or  with 
the  ()uiet  humor  and  hearty  satisfaction 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  as  that  a  Wall- 
street  broker  should  glow  with  the  poe- 
tic furor  over  the  sun-set  that  ^ds  the 
tower  of  Trinity.  Read  his  own 
»*  Idea."  How  nude,  shivering,  mar- 
rowless,  skeleton-like  !  No  warmth, 
no  ornament,  no  elasticity,  no  anima- 
tion ;  it  seems  the  offspring  of  despair — 
the  image  of  death,  t^de  Plato*8 
bounding  hopefulness,  and  More*s 
breathing  picturesqueness.  The  Ocea- 
na is  more  matter-of-fact.  Its  aim  is 
more  direct.  It  was  called  into  being 
under  circumstances  very  different  from 
those  which  gave  birth  to  the  Republic 
and  Utopia.  They  are  all,  howevw-, 
in  one  point  of  view,  eminently  practi- 
cal. They  should  not  be  cc^demned 
as  the  splendors  of  dreamers;  they 
should  be  tested  by  the  character  of 
their  authors— by  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  they  were  written, — by  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  undertaken, 
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and  by  the  efiects  which  they  produce 
upon  the  mind.  These  are  our  tests. 
To  their  application. 

Plato,  More,  and  Harrington  had  all 
been  travellers  and  observers.  Accord- 
ins  to  the  most  popular  accounts,  Plato, 
afer  the  death  of  Socrates,  visited 
Italy,  where  he  completed  his  acquain- 
tance with  the  Pythagorean  philosophy. 
He  passed  several  years  in  Egypt,  ac- 
quiring the  learning  of  the  priests.  He 
went  Sience  to  Phoenicia,  where  he  be- 
came acqudnted  with  the  religion  of 
the  Jews — thence  to  Babylonia,  where 
he  learned  astronomy  and  the  doctrines 
of  Zoroaster.  His  adventures  in  Sicily, 
and  with  the  tyrant,  are  really  roman- 
tic. Having  been  too  bold  in  teaching 
Dionysius  the  duties  of  a  ruler,  he  was 
obliged  to  fly — ^was  sold  as  a  slave — re- 
deemed— ^returned  to  Athens,  and  esta- 
blished his  Academy.  He  had  ample 
opportunities  to  collect  practical  and  ex- 
perimental knowledge ;  even  if  the  tur- 
Dulence  of  his  native  Athens  had  failed 
to  arouse  him  from  his  reveries,  to  a 
closer  observation  of  men  and  manners. 
Plato  was  practical.  We  are  apt  to 
deem  him  the  reverse,  because  his  theo- 
ries are  so  incomparably  sublime,  for- 
getting that  there  is  no  incompatibility 
between  theory  and  experience. 

More  was  a  foreign  ambassador,  as 
well  as  the  ablest  lawyer  of  his  time ; 
and  even  then  it  was  not  accounted  a 

Srofessional  faUine  to  be  worldly-wise, 
larly  in  life,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
while  yet  a  page  in  the  family  of  Car- 
dinal Morton,  he  was  noted  for  the  fer- 
tility of  his  invention  We  can  see 
the  creator  of  Utopia,  in  the  young, 
laughing  rogue,  that  would  suddenly 
step  up  amouff  the  players,  who  amused 
the  old  age  of  the  Cardinal,  and  "  never 
studying  before  his  part,  make  it  up  of 
his  own  invention,  which  was  so  witty 
and  full  of  jests,  that  he  alone  made 
more  sport  than  all  the  players  besides ;. 
for  which,  his  towardliness,  the  old  Car- 
dinal was  much  delighted  in  him,  and 
would  often  say  of  him,  *  This  child, 
whoever  shall  live  to  see  it,  will  prove 
a  marvellous  rare  man.' "  The  prophecy 
was  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  His  judg- 
ments on  the  woolsack  were  distin- 
guished as  much  by  their  singular  wis- 
dom, as  by  their  dispatch ;  for  at  one 
time,  during  his  Chancellorship,  a  re- 
markable met  occurred — an  era  hap- 
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pened  in  English  equity,  the  Chancery 
docket  was  fisposea  of— not  a  case  re- 
maining undecided.  Sir  Thomas  had 
it  entered  of  record,  and  well  he  might. 
The  prophecy  was  fulfilled. 


When  MORE  MmMtime  had  Chaooanor  boen, 

No  mort  •uita  did  remain ; 
The  same  thall  nerer  mort  he  aeen, 

TOl  MORE  be  ihere  afain. 

If  that  be  not  evidence  of  practicalness, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  tell  what  is. 

Neither  was  Harrington  wholly  % 
dreamer.  He  lived  in  an  era  when  men 
had  not  time  to  dream,  or  to  hear  dreams. 
Cromwell  would  not  have  seized  his 
MS.  had  they  been  subtle  cobwebs 
spun,  as  Milton  supposed  Plato's  were , 
after  a  debauch.  Harrington's  reason 
received  its  direction  from  the  acute 
Chillingworth ;  and  even  before  he  at- 
tained his  majority  he  visited  the  Con- 
tinent. He  was  heard  to  say,  that  be- 
fore he  left  England,  he  knew  no  more 
of  monarchy,  anarchy,  aristocracy,  and 
the  like,  than  as  so  many  hard  words, 
whereof  he  had  learnt  the  ^signification 
in  the  dictionary.  He  visited  Holland 
just  after  she  had  gallantiy  thrown  off* 
the  Spanish  yoke.  He  went  to  Italy, 
and  there  studied  the  ethics  of  the  po- 
litical masters,  and  he  was  particularly 
enamored  of  the  civil  polity  of  Venice. 
On  his  return  he  was  appointed  to  an 
office  about  the  king,  who  became  very 
fond  of  him,  listened  to  his  arguments 
for  a  commonwealth,  and  treated  him 
with  apparent  afiection.  Harrington 
adherea  to  him  with  singular  consis- 
tency ;  was  with  him  even  on  the  scaf- 
fold ;  and  on  his  death  retired  to  his 
study,  to  meditate  upon  the  condition  of 
his  country,  and  to  build  that  system 
which  he  has  given  us  in  the  Oceana. 
His  after  career  is  known — the  effect  of 
his  writings  on  Cromwell,  whose  power 
was  not  to  be  endangered  by  the  **  paper 
shots,"  as  he  called  them,  of  Harring- 
ton— his  imprisonment  by  the  restored 
Stuart — and  his  unwavering  adherence 
to  his  commonwealth,  through  every 
political  vicissitude,  awaken  our  sym- 
pathy and  admiration,  and  prove  to  us, 
that  although  the  Oceana  was  dressed 
in  fiction,  it  was  founded  in  fact. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the 
most  efficient  politico-ethical  writers 
have  written  under  adverse  circumstan- 
ces ;  nay,  under  circumstances  which 
are  in  glaring  contrast  with  the  princi- 
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ple8  they  advocated.  But  these  very 
circumstances  may  have  given  the  mo- 
tive, and  their  amelioration  may  have 
been  the  aim.  The  prudential  politics 
of  Aristotle  were  composed  dunng  the 
time  of  Alexander.  Livy  wrote  in  fa- 
vor of  a  conmionwealth,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus ;  but  the  golden  chains  of  the 
court  did  not  trammel  his  discursive 
pen.  MachiaveUi  penned  his  "Prince," 
when  Italy  had  no  prince  whose  ear 
was  open  to  anything  but  the  soft  ac- 
cents of  the  courtier,  and  the  tuneful 
measures  of  classic  elegance.  When 
the  Republic  of  Plato  was  written,  the 
Athenian  demus  were  yet  dazzled  by 
the  metaphysics  of  the  Sophists.  Vir- 
tue and  vice  were  regarded  as  mere  il- 
lusions of  the  mind.  The  eternal  dis- 
tinctions between  truth  and  falsehood 
were  well  nigh  obliterated.  But  the 
instructions  of  Socrates  had  evidently 
formed  a  large  party  in  Athens,  favor- 
able to  reform,  to  pro^ess^  and  to  the 
metamorphose  of  its  civil  and  religious 
institutions.  Their  master  had  been  ju- 
dicially murdered,  and  their  plans  frus- 
trated. After  the  subsidence  of  popu- 
lar feeling,  those  who  had  absented 
themselves,  returned,  and  by  way  of 
avenging  the  resistance  before  offered 
to  their  projects,  exalted  the  name  of 
their  leader,  and  prepared  and  embel- 
lished their  schemes  of  reform.  Such 
probably  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  Plato  wrote  the  Republic, 
It  was  published  about  the  close  of  the 
96th  Olympiad,  since  the  Ew>i»<7t<ii^oi>#ai 
of  Aristophanes,  performed  in  the  97th, 
evidently  glances  at  it,  and  holds  up  its 
eccentricities  to  public  laughter.  But 
the  Grecian  people  had  degenerated. 
Athens,  the  "eye  of  Greece,"  had 
been  dimmed  by  bloated  passion  and 
lawlessness.  Although  she  could  still 
appreciate  the  music  of  her  tongue,  as 
it  rose  from  the  grove  of  the  Academy, 
like  an  anthem,  her  integrity  had  been 
broken,  and  every  Cleon  or  Alcibiades, 
whose  genius  surmounted  the  level  of 
the  mass,  swayed  her  at  will.  Plato 
retired  into  his  leafy  retreat,  where  he 
could  enjoy  the  spintual  inheritance  be- 
queathed to  him  by  Socrates;  where 
he  could  recall  those  pure  ideas  of  jus- 
tice which  formerly  fell  from  his  mas- 
ter's lips ;  lay  them  as  the  foundation  of 
individual  happiness  and  social  harmo- 
ny ;  purify  and  illumine  them  with  that 
fire,  which,  Prometheus-like,  he  stole 


from  heaven  ;  blend  with  them  his  own 
exquisite  ideas  of  truth  and  unity; 
embody  them  in  the  glancing  splendor 
of  his  divine  diction,  and  five  them  a 
local  habitation,  far  from  the  sound  of 
the  demagogue's  voice,  and  the  answer- 
ing people's  hurrah— far  beyond  the 
setting  sun— in  our  own  western  world, 
in  which,  even  then,  they  may  have 
been  half  realised  in  Aztec  and  Peru- 
vian glory ! 

In  the  time  of  More,  Christendom 
was  made  the  spell  of  the  Popish  en- 
chanter. The  charm  was  beginning  to 
break.  The  refined  casuistry  of  the 
church  had  paved  the  path  to  heaven 
with  pearls  and  gold.  Immunity  for 
future  vice  had  been  given  under  the 
smile  of  the  Virgin;  sensuality  bad 
been  concealed  beneath  the  cowl ;  am- 
bition beneath  the  surplice ;  Venus  had 
worn  the  veil  of  the  nun,  and  Bacchus 
the  hood  of  the  friar,  and  all  had  sung 
hymns  with  pealing  organs,  in  dim  Ca- 
thedrals, to  Him  that  taketh  away  the 
sin  of  the  world  !  This  was  the  age 
of  Christian  sophistry.  It  differed 
from  Heathen  sophistry,  as  the  calm 
Quaffing  of  the  hemlock  differed  from 
the  infernal  enginery  of  the  Inquisition. 
There  was  then,  as  now,  the  difference 
which  D'Aubigne  points  out,  between 
Catholicism  and  Popety.  More,  and 
his  friend  Erasmus,  were  honest  and 
pious  Catholic  Christians.  The  shade 
of  suspicion  never  darkened  their  mo- 
tives. Whatever  we  may  think  of 
Sir  Thomas'  alleged  intolerance ;  and 
there  are,  notwithstanding  a  late  Bdin- 
burgh  Re\aewer,  conclusive  evidences 
to  be  urged  in  its  defence ;  (for  a  can- 
did statement  of  which  we  refer  to 
Professor  Smythe's  Lectures  on  His- 
tory,) his  religious  opinions,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  were  latitudinarian. 
The  Reformation,  and  its  excesses, 
alarmed  and  shocked  his  mild  nature, 
and  he  afterwards  became  convinced  of 
the  present  expediency  of  uniformity  of 
faith.  *♦  It  is,"  says  Erasmus,  "  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  his  clemency,  that  while 
he  was  Chancellor,  no  man  was  put  to 
death  for  these  pestilent  dogmas,  while 
so  many  at  the  same  period  suffered  for 
them  in  France,  Germany,  and  the  Ne- 
therlands ;  and  Lord  Campbell,  in  his 
"Lives  of  the  Chancellors,"  (which 
work  deserves  a  separate  review,)  re- 
marks, that  it  was  not  until  More  re- 
tired from  office,  and  was  succeeded  by 
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ihe  pliant  and  inhoman  Aodky,  tbat 
keresy  was  made  high  treason,  and  the 
scaflTold  flowed  with  innocent  blood." 
We  nocntion  these  authorities,  not  so 
much  to  defend  Sir  Thomas,  as  to 
account  for  what  may  seem  an  incon- 
gruity between  his  widely-tolerant  reli- 
gious opinions,  and  his  subsequent  office 
conduct.  He  was  ever  of  a  modest 
and  retiring  disposition.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  take  the  great  seal.  Long 
before  he  became  Chancellor,  he  would 
leave  his  briefs  and  devotions,  and  retire 
into  the  cloister  of  contemplation,  and 
while  lashing  with  quiet,  good  humored 
satire,  veiled  under  an  occasional  absur- 
dity, the  chicanery  of  the  court  and  the 
corruptions  of  the  church,  would  plead 
for  a  reform  in  the  state,  founded  on  in- 
dividual right,  and  toleration  in  religion, 
wide  as  even  our  Roger  Williams  could 
have  wished.  He  clothed  his  concep- 
tioos  in  a  felicitous  latinity,^ — imbued 
them  with  the  dignity  of  philosophical 
discrimination, —  mellowed  them  with 
the  golden  light  of  Hesperian  romance* 
tod  enriched  them  with  all  the  novelties 
of  the  opening  world,  of  El  Dorados. 

The  long  vexed  question  of  royal 
prerogative  and  popular  privilege  had 
been  decided.  The  "right  divine  of 
lungs  to  govern  wrong,"  had  been  con- 
temptuously set  aside  by  Puritan  Eng- 
land. The  sacred  right  of  popular  re- 
sistance had  been  established ;  but  pow- 
er yet  reouined  in  the  hands  of  some 
not  loathing  its  exercise.  The  royal 
victim  must  be  immolated;  and  by  way 
of  superfluity,  Charles  Stuart  laid  his 
head  upon  the  block.  It  was  severed 
from  his  body  ;  and  James  Harrington, 
heart-sick  and  pensive,  retired  from  the 
stained  scafluld  into  his  study  to  medi- 
tate. England  had  sutfered  long — ^how 
long  from  the  haughtv  house  of  Stuart ! 
Old  England  had  sufiered,  even  during 
the  plausible  reign  of  good  queen  Bess, 
who  was  always  chary  of  her  queenly 
prerogative.  What  availed  the  baro- 
nial charter  of  Runnymede  ?  Thirty 
times  hafl  it  been  renewed  by  Parliib> 
meet.  The  t^ieory  of  privDegenad  been 
repeated  by  successive  Parliaments; 
but  its  observance  in  practice-^what 
was  it,  but  a  mockery  and  an  insult  to 
the  Saxon  spirit;  and  so  felt  Jame^ 
Harrington  as  he  sat  down  to  the  his- 
tory of  English  wrongs  and  English 
rif^ts.  lu  the  flcst  he  saw  real  red 
grievances  crimsoning  the  page ;  the 


second,  he  read  in  parchments,  which 
sounded  prettily  enough  on  the  ear,  but 
hollow  enough  to  the  heart  What 
other  interest  can  there  be  in  this  realm, 
that  the  people  should  be  thus  outraged 
for  centuries  ?  Royalty  must  be  abo- 
lished—a commonwealth,  with  such  a 
libration  in  its  frame,  that  no  man,  not 
even  Oliver  himself,  shall  have  the  inte- 
rest, or  (having  the  interest)  have  the 
power  to  disturb  ;t,  mast  be  establish- 
ed. Happy  idea!  Noble  theme  for 
contemplation !  How  shall  it  be  fram- 
ed, so  that  without  contradiction  to  it- 
self—to reason — to  experience,  it  wiU 
Kgulate  itself,  without  resistance,  in 
perpetuity  ?  Such,  probably,  were  the 
conceptions  which  met  Harrington,  in 
Hmine,  when  he  began  his  modd.  He 
searched  history,  called  into  existence 
orators  of  the  brain,  who  declaimed 
about  his  imaginary  laws,  gave  them 
the  authority  di  the  old  sages  and  the 
eloquence  of  his  own  heart,  imbued 
their  lips  with  the  **  honey  of  persua- 
sion," tried  their  sentiments  in  toe  fires 
of  experience,  and  moulded  them  in  the 
symmetry  of  system ;  and  thus  sprung 
into  being,  like  a  Venus  from  the  wave, 
a  land  orhappiness  and  harmony,  from 
the  bosom  ot  the  northern  seas. 

We  have  now  before  us  the  three 
happy  Republics.  It  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  examine  the  principles  on 
which  they  were  founded,  and  the  spirit 
by  which  they  are  pen-aded.  Pure  as 
they  appear,  when  contrasted  with  the 
eras  in  which  they  are  written ;  splen- 
did and  unattainable  as  seenu  their  ob- 
ject, they  are  not  the  impossibilities 
which  they  are  generally  supposed. 
Difficulties,  the  most  formidable,  are 

not  impossible,  yaXcird  ftn,  iwara  it  rri*  Of 

their  practicability  we  shall  hereafter 
speak.  We  refer  now  to  their  exist- 
ence in  reason.  Give  Archimedes  a 
point  beyond  the  earth,  and  he  will 
move  it  by  his  lever.  Give  philosophy 
and  ethics  certain  premises,  and  they 
will  transform  the  morals  and  condition 
of  its  inhabitants.  Let  us  see  what  we 
can  give  our  theorists. 

With  Plato,  educatbn  is  the  Archi- 
medean power.  Whether  he  does  not 
expect  more  from  it  than  he  reasonably 
should,  is  questionable ;  but  that  it  is  a 
tremendous  regenerating  agency,  this 
age  and  country  illustrate ;  and  if  civil 
polity  is  ever  to  arise  in  the  majesty  of 
perfection,  we  know  of  no  other  or  fitter 
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influence  by  which  it  will  be  accom- 
plished. Plato  believed  that  men  were 
something  else  beside  gross  matter;  that 
they  were  not  dmnb  stocks  and  stones ; 
but  spirits  with  capacities  to  be  filled, 
and  inclinations  to  be  bent.  He  felt 
that  life  was  something  more  than  the 

auick  round  blood ;  time,  something  else 
iian  heart  throbs — that 

"HemottliTM 
Who  thinka  most— OmIs  tho  noblMt— «:u  tb«  bett" 

The  intellectual  and  ethical  devebp- 
ment  by  which  he  would  influence  the 
individual,  renders  it  impossible  that  he 
should  be  content  to  dwell  in  any  other 
than  the  verysociety  that  exists  in  the 
Republic.  This  development  depends 
upon  an  acute  insight  into  the  human 
soul,  whose  discordant  elements  are 
harmonized,  and  made  the  spring  of 
every  grace  and  beauty ;  that  dwelhng, 
as  in  a  sanctuary  of  health,  the  young 
should  imbibe  good  from  all  around 
them,  whence  aught  may  strike  their 
sense,  like  airs  that  are  wafting  health 
from  purest  climes. 

Sir  Thomas,  with  little  of  Plato's 
philosophical  acumen,  with  which  to 
apprehend  and  classify  the  flitting  phe- 
nomena of  mind ;  witnout  his  daring  in 
the  enunciation  of  principles,  that  bold- 
ly traverses  the  path  of  prejudice,  mea- 
sured man  more  by  his  external  mani- 
festations and  his  actual  history ;  select- 
ed from  each  state  some  well-tried 
measure  and  wise  maxim ;  extracted 
the  spirit  of  his  ethics  from  Christianity; 
bound  them  all  together  by  a  common 
brotherhood;  and  thus  formed  a  system, 
in  each  particular  perhaps  practicable, 
which,  as  a  whole,  never  existed,  but 
which  might  exist  in  that  advanced 
state  of  mankind,  which  Plato's  influ- 
ences upon  the  plastic  soul  would  pro- 
duce. He  locates  his  Utopia  upon  an 
island  of  the  western  main,  and  in  its 
arrangement  endeavors  to  reduce  every- 
thing, save  religion,  to  a  uniform  stan- 
dard. His  fifty-four  cities  are  laid  out 
with  a  precision  which  extends  to  every 
street  and  house.  A  certain  number 
constitute  a  family ;  a  certain  number 
of  families  select  a  magistrate ;  each 
member  lives  a  certain  time  in  the  city, 
afld  a  certain  time  in  the  country ;  wears 
a  common  costume,  and  partakes  of  a 
common  table.  By  a  wholesome  dis- 
cipline, similar  to  tnat  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  Republic,  he  is  disciplined  in  the 


same  habits  of  obedience  and  industry — 
in  the  same  processes  of  agriculture  and 
commerce :  and  by  arrangements  which 
bear  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  the 
»» series  and  groups"  of  Fourier,  all  his 
industrial  energies  are  happily  develop- 
ed, and  his  relations  to  society  are  per- 
vaded by  a  unity,  which  supposes  a 
very  j^eat  change  in  the  manners  of 
mankind. 

Plato,  by  a  divine  intuition,  pene- 
trates into  the  nature  of  the  human 
soul,  and  draws  thence  the  causes 
which  are  to  produce  social  harmony. 
More,  by  his  ingenious  talent,  discerns 
the  best  recorded  thought  and  experi- 
ence; and  by  a  collation  of  eflects 
establishes  a  result  of  admirable  unifor- 
mity. Plato  allures  to  virtue  by  show- 
ing Its  beauty ;  More  would  gmde  us  in 
its  pleasant  path  by  a  happy  restraint ; 
Plato  would  prevent,  ratner  than  pun- 
ish ;  More  would  mould  character  ra- 
ther than  crush  it  by  penalties.  He 
would  build  no  throne  m  Utopia,  lest 
ambition  should  aspire;  use  no  orna- 
ments lest  men  should  become  vain  and 
efleminate,  nor  present  any  attracdone 
lest  men  shoald  be  dazzled.  Plato 
builds  thrones,  surrounds  them  with 
embroidered  canopies  and  splendid  de- 
corations ;  places  upon  each  a  Republi- 
can, that  all  may  rule  in  their  own 
spheres  with  a  royal  equality :  Plato  is 
superior  to  Sir  Thomas,  as  the  orator  is 
superior  to  the  mere  rhetorician;  as  Cicero 
is  superior  to  Quinctillian ;  as  the  poet 
is  superior  to  the  artistic  translator ;  as 
Spenser  surpasses  Pope.  Plato  is  an 
ingenious  creator.  More  a  talented  con- 
structor. The  harmony  of  the  latter  is 
that  of  the  silver-sounding  instrument 
played  by  a  cunning  hand  ;  the  harmo- 
ny of  the  former  is  that  of  an  Eastern 
fountain,  gracefully  leaping  upward, 
then  dancing  over  pearls  and  precious 
stones,  to  its  own  ravishing  melody. 
Picture  before  you  his  community  of 
men,  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  wisdom ; 
excommani  eating  all  those  who  are  in- 
corrigible in  disposition,  from  long  per- 
version ;  trying  and  refining  by  their 
pure  ordeal  the  rising  race ;  frowninf 
upon  the  fancied  superiority  of  wealth 
and  the  foppery  of  fashion,  with  no  cast 
but  that  of  virtue,  no  nobility  but  that 
of  manhood ;  permitting  this  one  to  turn 
the  turf,  under  the  clear  sky,  with  the 
shining  share ;  that  one  to  chisel  the  co- 
lumn for  the  towering  temple;    and 
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those  to  whom  it  is  congenial,  to  become 
the  servants,  workmen,  and  traders  of 
society,  and  thus,  each  one  to  realize 
his  own  idea  of  life  in  his  own  way, 
with  the  same  rapture  as  the  philoso- 
pher in  his  study,  and  the  painter  in  his 
studio.  The  courageous  defend  from 
aggression  by  the  same  law  which 
m^es  the  intellectual  the  legislators  of 
the  commonwealth ;  and  to  this  latter — 
the  highest  eminence,  where  none  are 
low — -uiere  is  ever  a  path  open  by  which 
goodness  and  wisdom  may  reach  their 
proper  sphere.  Under  such  genial  in- 
fluences each  individual  is  led,  step  by 
step,  to  act  his  own  part  perfectly ; 
and,  although  like  the  allegorical  knights 
of  the  "  FaSrie  Queen,"  not  perfect  in 
all  the  cardinal  virtues ;  yet  all,  when 
combined  in  the  state,  as  were  the 
twelve  virtues  in  Prince  Arthur,  pro- 
duce a  perfect  architype  of  human 
magnanimity. 

The  Oceana  is  less  poetical,  conse- 
quently less  attractive ;  but,  as  a  useful 
model,  is  perhaps  preferable.  Its  struc- 
ture is  mechanical.  It  seems  supported 
by  underpinning  and  buttresses,  and  re- 
gulated by  weights  and  ingenious  com- 
pensations. It  stands  out  in  strange 
contrast  to  the  sublime  Ideal  of  Plato, 
and  the  splendid  romance  of  More.  It 
was  demanded  by  exigency,  and  was 
not  infused  with  the  spontaneous  out- 
pouring of  enthusiasm,  or  thrown  oflfas 
the  jue  djfsprit  of  a  leisure  hour.  It 
is  wanting  in  soul,  though  not  in  spirit. 
The  matter  is  learned,  and  the  style 
perspicuous.  The  fondamental  idea  is, 
that  government  is  not  an  accidental  nor 
an  arbitrary  institution,  there  being  in 
society  natural  causes,  producing  their 
necessary  effects,  as  well  as  in  the 
earth  or  m  the  air.  Harrington  looks 
beneath  the  superfices  of  societ^r  for  the 
causes  of  the  then  existing  agitations, 
and  finds  them  in  the  increase  of  pro- 
perty ;  and,  consequently,  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  commons.  Hence  his 
apothegm,  "Empire  follows  the  ba- 
lance of  property."  This  is  the  grand 
solution,  of  which  James  Harrington  is 
the  CEdipus,  and  for  which  a  biograph- 
er claims  for  him  an  eminence  with 
GaQileo,  Harvey,  and  other  diocoverers. 
That  property  has  its  influence 
in  government  is  most  true.  The 
extent  of  that  influence  has  been 
more  clearly  ascertained  since  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century.  That 
it  18  not  the  paramount  authority  in  the 


state,  is  also  true ;  that  it  should  not  be, 
every  principle  of  our  nature  suggests, 
the  experience  of  England  attests,  and 
our  iubom  independence  forbids.  This 
question  of  property  has  been  the 
mountain  in  the  otherwise  even  path  of 
our  speculators.  Some  glance  around 
it,  or  soar  above  it ;  but  most  meet  it 
boldly,  insert,  silently,  theur  bore,  and 
shatter  it  by  their  explore  appliances. 
Plato  does  not  hesitate  at  a  community 
of  property ;  More  advocates  it,  per- 
haps only  as  a  cloak  of  absurdity  for 
his  satire;  and  Harrington  is  by  no 
means  equivocal  in  his  opinion.  We 
should  not  hastily  condenm  the  clasdc 
speculators  on  this  vital  question.  There 
was  wanting  in  their  times  that  protect- 
ing arm  which  stimulates  to  labor  by 
insuring  reward,  which  we  possess. 
The  rich  held  their  property  by  a  tenure 
as  frail  as  their  title  was  flimsy.  It  was 
not  the  accumulation  of  honest  toil — 
the  results  of  a  sweating  brow,  the  best 
title  which  man  can  have  to  a  portion 
of  6od*s  footstool !  But  what  excuse 
ia  there  for  the  Englishmen  ?  Harring- 
ton asks,  whether  there  is  not  an  Agra- 
rian law,  or  some  law  to  supply  its  place^ 
in  every  commonwealth  ?  There  must 
finally  be.  There  is  in  this  country. 
Abolish  yavLT primogeniture  in  England ! 
Ah !  there  is  the  lault  which  you  are 
striving  to  correct.  Strike  there,— and 
the  mountain  in  your  path  is  as  a  mole- 
hiU. 

Another  prominent  idea  of  the  Oce- 
ana, is  the  ballot.  Agrarianism  is  to 
preserve  equalitjr  in  the  root,  by  the 
balance  of  dominion,  and  the  ballot  by 
an  equal  rotation  conveying  it  into  the 
branch,  or  exercise  of  sovereign  power. 
This  seems  to  have  been  a  new  idea,  at 
least  in  the  time  of  Harrington.  It 
troubled  his  answerers  exceedingly ;  as 
it  always  will  trouble  "the  demure,grave- 
looking,  spring-nailed,  velvet-pawed, 
green-eyed  despisers  of  public  opinion," 
m  every  age  and  country.  His  friends 
had  a  club  called  Rota,  where  they  met 
to  discuss  political  principles;  and 
where,  by  way  of  essay,  they  used  the 
ballot.  The  novelty  of  the  operation 
filled  their  meetings,  and  the  experi- 
ment might  have  been  made  in  Parlia- 
ment, had  not  a  certain  iron-hand  med- 
dled overmuch  in  state  afiairs  at  that 
time.  But  it  has  become  a  mighty  in- 
strument in  the  hand  of  the  descendants 
of  the  old  commonwealth  men.  We 
are  doubtless,  indebtedi^  a  great  degree 
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to  James  Harrington,  fbr  tbe  still  small 
voice  of  the  b^lot,  which  stays  tbe 
tempests  of  party,  and  persuades  aU 
into  patriotic  acquiescence. 

The  plan  of  the  Oceana  is  simple. 
Tbe  first  part  consists  of  preliminary 
dissertations  on  liberty,  beginning  at  its 
dawn,  and  closing  with  the  times  of  the 
first  Charles.  In  tbe  second  part  be 
enters  the  visionary  realm.  He  lays 
down,  in  the  form  of  laws  for  its  gov- 
ernment, certain  positive  propositions; 
introduces  imaginary  legislators,  who 
represent  different  nations^  as  Israel, 
Athens,  Sparta,  and  so  forth ;  calls  into 
his  council  Bacon,  Hobbes,  Cromwell, 
and  others,  under  the  titles  of  Vcrula- 
mitts,  Leviathan,  Olphaeus,  Megaletor, 
&c. ;  gives  them  the  floor  to  discuss  his 
laws ;  enlivens  their  rhetoric  with  meta- 
phor, and  enriches  their  oratory  with 
even  more  philosophy  than  would  be 
now  tolerated  from  a  Macaulay  or  a 
Guizot;  and  at  last  interposes  the 
buckler  of  the  Archon,  the  Premier  of 
Oceana,  whose  decisions  rive  tone  and 
character  to  tbe  book.  The  laws  thus 
enacted,  Harrington  believed  would  es- 
tablish equality  in  the  frame-work  of 
Society.  He  saw  the  causes  of  the 
decay  of  all  governments  in  the  want 
of  this  equLibrium  between  different 
departments ;  and  since  he  had  furnish- 
ed the  proper  balances,  his  sovemment 
would  live  forever.  He  did  not  con- 
sider, that  a  very  little  friction,  or  even 
the  slightest  jar,  would  increase  by  its 
own  action,  until  the  hanttony  oi  his 
contrivance  should  become  confusion. 
Tbe  earth  itself,  as  it  »*  spins  around  on 
its  soft  axle,"  is  silently  changing  its  re- 
lations to  the  Universe ;  and  at  the  best, 
finite  reason  cannot  bestow  upon  any- 
thing mortal,  that  immortality,  anything 
corruptible,  that  incorruptibility  which 
the  Almighty  has  refused  to  his  produc- 
'  tions.  We  are  no  friends  to  that  rash 
generalization,  which  would  make  the 
stars  turn  in  circles  rather  than  in  ellip- 
ses, because  it  fills  some  loved  idea  of 
beauty.  The  world  has  had  such  a 
system  of  celestial  mechanics;  but 
who  lives  now,  Qallileo,  or  his  incarce- 
rators  1  It  has  had  an  d  priori  system 
of  metaphysics ;  but  where  now  are 
the  golden  books  of  Eugena  and  Ray- 
mond Lully  1  The  schoolmen  might 
elaborate  and  refine;  Thomas  Acqui- 
nas  might  delve  into  his  dialectics 
tmtil  he  should  turn  the  universe  on  a 


syllogistic  axis ;  but  the  world  would 
still  be  marking  time  to  the  dull  music 
of  conservatism.  Now,  although  our 
speculators  differ  as  widely  as  the  man- 
ners of  their  respective  eras ;  although 
many  of  their  ideas  are  chimerical  and 
absurd;  and  although  the  results  are 
impracticable,  yet  m  this  idea  which 
runs  throughout  all  their  speculations^ 
we  agree  with  them,  that  niodifications 
must  be  made— that  improvements  are 
always  in  order — and  that  that  age  is 
recreant  to  the  past,  and  reckless  of  the 
future,  that  will  not  dare  and  do  some- 
thing beyond  the  confines  of  l^^uren  cus- 
tom: something  beside  *^  swallowing 
antiquity  whole,**  because  gorgeous 
with  the  mystic  pomp  of  elder  days, 
and  armed  with  the  authority  of  age. 
There  is  no  government  in  which  we 
cannot,  with  every  day,  discern  many 
deficiencies,  some  redundancies,  and 
very  few  things  that  are  not  susceptible 
of  change  or  f^mendation.  An  enlight- 
ened age  will  be  governed  more  by  rea- 
son than  authority ;  else,  why  this  ire- 
ouent  enacting  and  abroeatmg;  why 
tnis  continual  probing  and  antdysis  of 
the  primordial  principles  of  society; 
why  these  reformatory  movements, 
these  conventions  to  reestablish  funda- 
mental constitutions  ?  These  peaceful 
movements  are  the  niost  cheering  fl%BS 
of  our  age.  Now,  since  reforms  can- 
not be  made  without  a  previous  concep- 
tion and  contemplation,  theii^  i®  nothii^ 
in  the  mere  imaginary  forms  of  our  au- 
thors reprehensible.  If  their  concep- 
tions are  true ;  if  the  intellectual  ore  is 
good,  it  is  none  the  worse  for  being 
wrought  into  beautiful  and  elegant 
figures,  stamped  in  a  perfoct  mould,  or 
because  glittering  with  the  flash  of 
fancy.  We  have  seen  that  our  authors 
were  pracrical  men ;  that  they  lived  in 
trying  times,  and  we  might  hence  con- 
crade,  a  priori.,  that  the  subjects  upon 
which  they  treat  are  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  even  a  practical  age;  but 
we  subjoin  one  or  two  illustrations  from 
the  most  flighty  of  our  authors,  to  prove 
that  they  were  in  spirit,  and  wouM 
have  been  in  deed,  practical  reformerB. 
There  cannot  remain  a  doubt  upon  the 
mind  of  any  reader  of  the  Utopia,  but 
that  its  author  anticipated  the  great 
principles  of  commercial  reciprocity, 
(so  long  considered  Utopian!)  after- 
wards established  theoretically  by 
Adam   Smith,  and  now  alxmt  to  be 
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fvUy  realized  by  tlie  greatest  commer- 
cial pepple  on  the  globe.  **  If  I  do  not," 
says  Lord  Campbdl,  **  find  in  tbe  Uto- 
pia, all  the  doctrines  of  sound  political 
economy  advocated  by  Adam  Smith,  I 
can  distinctly  point  out  in  it  the  objec- 
tions to  a  severe  penal  code,  which  have 
at  last  prevailed,  after  they  had  been 
urged,  in  vain,  by  Romilly  and  Mack- 
intosh," We  know  well  the  change 
that  has  been  gradually  taking  place  in 
public  sentiment,  as  well  as  m  juris- 
prudence, in  relation  to  penalties.  A 
very  great  number  of  the  best  thinkers 
of  our  time  doubt  the  right  of  society 
to  take  life  at  aU,  It  is  then  a  matter 
of  present  interest  to  observe  the  prac- 
tical wisdom  of  the  old  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, who  would  have  introduced  many 
remedial  measures,  had  he  not  been  m 
advance  of  his  age  by  many  centuries. 
We  have  not  room  to  quote.  We  refer 
the  intelligent  reader  to  the  original,  in 
which  the  salutary  efiects  of  a  humane 
penal  code  are  insisted  upon,  and  sim- 
ple yet  £Ood  reasons  urged  in  its  favor. 
We  need  not  go  into  further  detail  to 
prove  the  practicalness  of  Utopia. 
With  some,  no  demonstration  could 
overcome  the  prejudice  of  the  name  un- 
der which  it  is  imparted.  To  the  truth- 
lovins,  names  are  but  the  shell,  princi- 
ples 3ie  kernel.  Let  the  sincere  refor- 
mer ask,  whether  there  is  one  form  of 
society  more  perfect  than  another ;  then 
let  him  inquire  which  is  the  most  per- 
fect of  all, — then  he  will  be  able  to 
bring  any  real  constitution  or  legal  en- 
actment as  near  it  as  possible ;  and  thus 
it  becomes  practical. 

The  tendency  of  such  speculations, 
and  the  propriety  of  indulging  in  them, 
has  ever  been  a  question.  One  class  of 
minds  have  framed  theories  of  mathe- 
matical exactness,  and  like  the  alchy- 
mist,  dazzled  by  one  splendid  idea, 
have  thrown  fortune,  reputation,  cha- 
racter, heart  and  life  into  the  crucible, 
and  at  the  momentous  trial  of  their 
charm,  have  found  for  their  golden 
dreams  the  bitter  ashes  of  disappoint- 
ment and  despair.  The  other  class  re- 
ject all  speculation — have  no  certain 
idea — but  in  the  much  abused  name  of 
common  sense,  demand  specific  experi- 
ment for  everything.  They  apply  their 
ttirdi  i<^Ti  to  every  theory,  and  when 
too  late,  find  that  the  expanding  soul 
will  not  be  compressed  within  the  circle 
of  their  narrow  comprehension.  Be- 
tween these  two  far  separated  extremes 


there  lies  the  gdden  mean.  Plato,  the 
most  sublime  of  our  authors,  does  not, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  reason  by  rash 
generalities.  '  He  ascends  to  them,  as 
Mr.  Coleridge  has  shown,  in  the  order 
of  nature,  from  particulars, — the  same 
manner  which  Bacon  pursued.  We 
could  show  this  at  length,  but  we  for- 
bear. Because  Plato  is  lofty,  therefore, 
most  persons  believe  that  he  is  poetic. 
Because  he  stands  on  the  highest  sum- 
mits around  which  the  eagle  sweeps, 
they  wiU  not  believe  that  he  ascended 
thitner,  step  by  step,  as  the  chamois, 
but  on  a  bold  wing  of  generalization. 
In  his  Republic  this  process  is  clearly 
discernible.  Plato  analyzes  the  mind 
of  the  individual,  and  then  draws  his 
conclusions  as  to  a  number  of  minds  in 
society.  But  it  may  be  asked,  are  not 
social  phenomena  intricate  and  complex, 
and  can  universal  prescriptions,  appli- 
cable to  individuals,  be  applied  to  socie- 
ty ?  Yes ;  but  only  so  far  as  the  so- 
cial and  the  individual  are  identical. 
Hobbes  and  Machiavel,  who  looked  on 
the  dark  side  of  human  nature,  regard- 
ing man  as  a  huge  leviathan,  to  be  re- 
strained from  rude  outrage  by  an  iron 
grip ;  or  Plato  and  More,  who  regard- 
ed man  too  exclusively,  perhaps,  in  his 
divine  character,  ma^  eaeh  and  all  agree 
in  regarding  social  identical  with  indi- 
vidual phenomena;  and  to  a  certain 
point  they  may  be  right,  all  of  them  ; 
and  that  iar,  the  general  laws  of  each 
may  be  applicable  to  society ;  but  it  is, 
on  the  one  extreme,  unphilosophical  to 
refer  all  thejunforeseen,  peculiar,  and  in- 
finitely varied  circumstances  of  society 
to  the  general  ideas  of  the  one  class ; 
and  smce  from  these  circumstances,  com- 
bined with  the  doffma  of  a  Hobbes,  we 
may  draw  principles  in  economy,  foun- 
ded in  the  fear  and  selfishness  of  men  ; 
or  combined  with  tbe  idea  of  a  Plato, 
principles  of  national  glory,  founded  in 
the  hope  and  disinterestedness  of  human 
nature,  it  would  be  as  unphilosophical 
on  the  other  extreme,  to  condemn  such 
speculations  for  their  seemingly  non- 
practical  tendency. 

Without  inquiring  how  much  of  the 
individual  is,  or  should  be  sunk  in  so- 
ciety, (a  question  of  such  confusion  and 
intricacy  as  to  require  a  Psyche  to  sort 
out  the  truth  from  the  error,)  we  cannot 
but  see  that  the  systems  of  our  authors, 
if  applied  to  society  now,  would  be  as 
incongruous  as  the  laws  of  the  imagi- 
nation applied  to  the  motions  of  the  hea- 
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venly  bodies.  If  ever  realizable,  it 
must  be  in  a  commonwealtb  of  angels. 
But  tbis  is  not  the  test  we  proposed  to 
apply.  In  tbis  view  their  authors  never 
expected  their  realization.  This  does 
not,  however,  decide  their  inutility  or 
absurdity,  any  more  than  the  failure  to 
be  a  perfect  Christian  decides  the  inu- 
tility or  the  absurdity  of  St.  Paul's  ad- 
vice to  Timothy:  "All  Scripture  is 
given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  pro- 
fitable for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  cor- 
rection, for  instrucrion  in  righteousness, 
that  the  man  of  God  may  be  perfect, 
(i. «.  ipTtos,  even,  whole,  complete,) 
ti^oroughly  furnished  unto  all  good 
works."  The  authors  never  expected 
that  all  men,  or  even  a  society  of  men, 
would  reach  the  happy  points  whither 
their  imaginations  tended,  any  more 
than  the  mariner  expects  to  land  in  the 
star  by  which  he  directs  bis  course. 
But  have  they  then,  no  place  in  this 
world  ?  Is  the  spiritual  ear  of  society 
closed?  Is  government  but  a  painted 
eorpse  ?  Is  3iat  unseen  arm,  which  no 
forging  can  fetter,  paralyzed  ?  Have 
those  hoarse  undertones  of  public  opin- 
ion, that  mutter  great  principles  in  great 
crises,  ceased  for  ever  ?  Has  that  hid- 
den heart,  in  whose  fire  constitutions  of 
paper  and  symbols  of  power  are  as 
chafif,  stopped  its  mighty  pulsation? 
Has  that  spirit  infused  into  the  upri- 
sing masses,  ceased  to  pervade,  feed, 
invigorate,  and  energize  the  anatomy  of 
government?  NO !  There  is  a  moral 
sense — a  soul  in  the  state,  which  longs 
for  something  more  than  the  tarifis, 
the  bank  and  the  bankrupt  bills  of  a 
temporizing  present;  which  looks  for 
some  celestial  beacon  to  direct  the 
course  of  popular  movement  through 
the  eternal  future !  If  it  be  an  infirm- 
itv  to  love  to  minister  to  the  aspirations 
of  the  invisible  soul  of  the  state,  it  has 
been  the  infirmity  of  earth's  noblest 
minds.  If  such  ministration  be  dream- 
ing, it  is  the  dreaming  of  a  Jupiter ! 

This  earth  has  often  given  refuge  to 
spirits  kindred  to  Plato,  More,  and 
Harrington,  who  have  felt  themselves 
imprisoned  in  these  "  walls  of  flesh," 
and  in  their  longings  and  strivings  have 
burst  the  bonds  which  bound  them,  and 
soared  toward  the  perfection  of  a  purer 
existence,  "kindling  their  undazzled 
eyes  at  the  full  mid-day  beam,  purging 
and  scaling  their  long  abused  sight  at 
the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radi- 
ance." In  the  wUdest  aberradons  of  such 


spirits,  we  recognise  a  sublime  aspira- 
tion, which  creates  within  us  an  awe, 
and  which  binds  us  to  them  in  generous 
sympathy.  A  Pythagoras  talked  of  an 
immaterial  unity  and  a  material  duality, 
and  fancied  that  the  efficient  and  essen- 
tial cause  was  hid  beneath  his  mysteri- 
ous principles  of  numeration;  and  as'he 
hung  entranced  upon  his  idea,  he  be- 
liev^  that  he  saw  things  invisible  to 
mortals,  and  heard  the  far  ofif  music  of 
the  spheres.  A  Paracelsus,  impressed 
with  the  perfect  uniformity  of  the  uni- 
verse, that  "Jupiter  est  quodcunque 
vides,  quocunque  moveris,"  inferred 
that  the  same  Unerring  Hand,  which 
bound  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades 
and  loosened  the  bands  of  OrioQ,  like- 
wise planned  the  human  soul ;  and  that 
this  breathing  microcosm — man,  sym- 
pathized with  the  "  poetry  of  heaven," 
and  hung  its  destiny  on  the  changes 
and  combinations  of  the  burning  stars. 
Something  of  the  same  spirit,  less  er- 
ratic, more  noble,  inspired  Plato  and 
his  followers  with  the  belief,  that  there 
was  a  latent  principle  of  harmony  by 
which  the  jarring  units  of  existence 
could  be  combined,  and  reproduced  with 
ten-fold  loveliness  in  one  boundless  de- 
votion to  the  commonweal,  and  in  one 
undeviating  faith  in  a  supreme  intelli- 
gence. Something  of  the  same  spirit 
now  glows  in  the  l^som  of  every  mem- 
ber of  this  western  commonwealth  in 
America.  Call  it  what  you  will,  desti- 
ny ^  or  what  not;  it  is  leading  us  as  a 
cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by 
night  It  beckons  to  us  from  the  dim 
and  shadowy  distance,  and  bids  us.  All 
Hail !  It  illumines  our  faces  with  hope, 
lights  our  eye  with  enterprize.  Who 
can  define  it  ?  As  well  define  infinity, 
space,  eternity ;  yet  who  so  heartless  as 
not  to  feel  it.  It  has  been  called  mani- 
fest. Its  effects  are  manifest.  They 
are  seeu  in  the  throbbing  pulse  of  Ame- 
rica. It  whelms  and  controls  us,  yet 
who  would  stem  its  rushing  stream  ? 
It  was  this  overwhelming  idea  that  in- 
spirited the  eloquence  of  Everett,  as  he 
recalled  the  prophecy  of  Berkely,  and 
as  he  beheld  "  man  for  overflying  west- 
ward from  civil  and  religious  thraldom, 
bearing  his  household  gods  over  moun- 
tains and  seas,  seeking  rest  and  finding 
none,  but  still  pursuing  the  flying  bow 
of  promise  to  the  gKltering  hills  which 
it  spans  in  Hesperian  climes."  "In 
that  high  romance,"  he  continues,  "  if 
romance  it  be,  in  which  the  great  minds 
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of  antiquity  sketched  the  fortunes  of  the 
ages  to  come,  they  pictured  to  them- 
selves a  faTored  region  beyond  the 
ocean  :  a  land  of  equal  laws  and  happy 
men.  The  primitive  poets  beheld  it, 
in  the  islands  of  the  blest;  the  Doric 
bards  surveyed  it,  in  the  Hyperborean 
regions;  the  sage  of  the  Academy 
placed  it  in  the  lost  Atlantis ;  and  even 
the  sterner  spirit  of  Seneca  could  dis- 
cern a  fairer  abode  of  humanity  in  dis- 
tant regions  then  nnknqwn. 

We  look  back  upon  these  uninspired 
predictions,  and  almost  recoil  from  the 
obligation  they  imply.  By  us  must 
these  fair  visions  be  realized;  by  us 
must  be  fulfilled  these  high  promises, 
which  burst  in  tiring  hours  from  the 
longing  hearts  of  the  champions  of 
truth.  There  are  no  more  continents 
or  worlds  to  be  revealed;  Atlantis  hath 
arisen  from  the  ocean;  the  ferthest 
Thule  is  reached ;  there  are  no  more 
retreats  beyond  the  sea,  no  more  dis- 
coveries, no  more  hopes.  Here  then  a 
mighty  work  is  to  be  fulfilled,  or  never, 
by  the  race  of  mortab.'' 

And  is  there  no  energy  in  this  our 
Saxon  race,  no  elements  of  perfection 
in  this  our  human  nature,  by  which  to 
dare  that  destiny  ?     Was  Plato  toying 
with  a  bubble,  More  fondling  a  phan- 
tom, and  Harrington  playing  with  a 
feather?     We  think  of  the  unspotted 
life  and  stainless  soul  of  the  Divine 
Man  of  Gallilee,  and  dare  believe  and 
answer.  No!     We  attempt  to  grasp 
the  idea  of  finished  and  consummate 
excellence— the  real  attributes  of  Deity 
who  pervades  all  nature,  exhibiting  His 
infinite  power,  venerable  wisdom,  and 
perfect  goodness ;  yet  our  fainting  mind 
believes,    and    would    answer.     No! 
There  must  be  a  principle  of  perfec- 
tion, although  but  feebly  developed  as 
yet,  in  the  soul  which  acknowledges 
Him  as  its  fountain.     This  principle 
glimmers  here  and  there  through  all 
literature.     It  is  almost  a  part  of  the 
essence  of  modern  mind.    We  can  best 
enunciate  it  by  borrowing  an  image  from 
Milton.    In  the  building  of  the  temple, 
says  be,  some  were  cutting,  some  squar- 
ing the  marble,  others  hewing  the  ce- 
dars; «nd  when  every  stone  was  art- 
fully laid  together  in  contiguity,  there 
arose  out  of  »*  many  moderate  varieties 
and  brotherly  dissimilitudes**  the  goodly 
and  graceful  symmetry  of  peifection. 
The  perfection  of  Plato  differs  from 
this,  in  that  the  pile,  like  some  Aladdin 
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palace,  rises  from  some  unseen  enchant- 
ment, or  like  an  exhalation, 

**  with  the  soand 
Of  dulcet  STmphonies  a^d  voices  sweet," 

presenting  not  a  mere  contiguity  of 
materials,  but  one  continuous  pile  of 
miM  majesty  and  chaste  magoif  cence. 
One  is  the  perfection  of  the  prismatic 
'        '  *        "  "    blen" 


m,  whose  hues  are  beautifully  blend- 
ed;  the  other  n  the  perfection  of  the 
beam,  clear,  unique,  white,   straight, 
and  dazzling.    More  and  Harrington 
gather  the  graces  from  the  masters  and 
form  an  image,  whose  softened  sym- 
metry and  majestic  mien  enchain  the 
taste.    Theirs  is  rtie  magic  of  the  mar- 
ble, comparatively  cold  and  colorless ; 
yet  so  artful  that  you  are  surprised  into 
admu^tion ;  so  rounded  that  its  propor- 
tions ^dually  dilate  upon  the  enchant- 
ed vision.    Plato  catches  ^e  beauty 
which  leaps  with  warm  spontaneity 
from  his  own  mastOT'Soul,  and  leaves 
an  image,  whose  evanescent  gradations 
of  shade,  exquisite  allusion,  and  glori- 
ous cok)riDg,  enrapture  the  intellect  and 
enthrall  the  heart    His  b  the  polished 
and  appealing  ekxjuence  of  the  perfect 
man,  starting  from  the  canvass,  with 
the  divine  attributes   written  on  his 
brow.    The  works  of  the  Britons  may 
be  imitated  and  even  bettered.    The 
image  of  the  Greek  baffles  every  at- 
tempt to  emend  or  to  imitate.    The  en- 
raptured beholder  sees  but  **one  im- 
mortal feature  of  kyveliness  and  trutit;'* 
he  cannot  fliy  fiwn  the  force,  the  bril- 
liancy, the  ineffable  purity,  which  tran- 
scends all  art,  absorbs  all  thought,  and 
lifts  the  rapt  soul  into  its  own  beautiful 
and  blissful  heaven! 

To  him  who  recognises  that  nobility 
in  human  nature,  which,  even  when 
practice  differs,  always  detests  vice  and 
defends  virtue;  to  him  who  believes 
that  a  good  and  not  an  evil  omnipotence 
created  us;  that  every  day  deadens  a 
note  of  discord,  and  sweeps  a  string  of 
harmony  in  the  human  soul;  to  him 
who  feels  that  there  is  a  universal  con- 
science which  will  never  cry  peace 
while  impurity  exbts;  to  him,  the  Re- 
public, the  Utopia,  and  the  Oceana,  em- 
body an  earnest  feel  and  a  congenial 
faith,  in  the  summi  fpram$nmique  fines 
of  social  existence,  which  has  ever  been 
sung  by  the  prophetic  harps  of  the 
earth,  and  uttered  1^  the  elect  oracles 
of  heaven. 
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The  political  storm  which  has  raged 
80  fiercely  fbr  months  back,  casting  its 
black  shadows  across  the  broad  Atlantic, 
and  threatening,  at  various  epochs,  to 
invdve  both  hemispheres  in  a  dire  and 
desolating  struggle,  has  happily  clear- 
ed away,  and  the  lowering  horizon  is 
succeecied  by  a  cloudless  and  radiant 
sky.  With  returning  sunshine,  the 
friends  of  art  are  tempted  forth  from 
the  quiet  retreats,  where  nobe  and  cla- 
mor had  consigned  them;  and  again 
raise  their  cheerful  voices  in  the  ex- 
pression of  their  active  sympathies  for 
the  support  and  propagation  of  those 
lovely  arts  which  embellish  life,  im- 
part tone  to  manners,  and  shed  addi- 
tional lustre  over  the  national  name. 

The  gifted  painter  again  takes  up  his 
brush,  and  as  his  eye  falls,  in  a  **  fine 
frenzy,'*  upon  his  neglected  canvass,  he 
rejoices  in  the  inspiring  prospect  of 
groups  of  spectators,  whose  calm  admi- 
ration will  receive  no  rude  interruption 
from  the  stirring  jargon  of  political  con- 
flicts. The  concert-room  is  thrown 
open  anew  to  the  votaries  of  Euterpe, 
and  the  partisans  of  the  reigning  Sig- 
nora  again  throng  in  enthusiastic  crowds 
to  feast  in  quiet  rapture  on  her  soft  ca- 
dences and  meUow  savins.  The  the- 
atre opens  wide  again  its  attractive  por- 
tals, and  managerial  announcements 
without,  in  all  the  pomp  of  broadside- 
sheets,  and  notes  of  preparation  with- 
in, give  token  of  the  scenic  wonders, 
and  histrionic  triumphs  that  will  shortly 
delight  the  town,  and  awaken  gokJen 
echoes  in  the  empty  boxes  of  the 
treasury. 

Thus  we  see  the  arts  rising  from 
their  sterile  torpor,  and  beginning  to  re- 
assert their  gentle  sway  over  the  softer 
sympathies  of  the  people,  which  have 
lain  too  long  dormant  under  the  coarse 
excitements  of  political  agitation.  It 
weuld  carry  us  too  far  beyond  our  nar- 
row limits,  to  extend  our  iovestigations 
over  the  wide  field  we  have  barely 
glanced  at,  however  anxious  we  may 
be  to  report  to  our  readers  the  onwand 
march  of  the  muses  over  the  vast  con- 
fines of  our  young  and  aspuring  Repub- 
lic. Our  present  purpose  is  less  pre- 
teading,  and  more  especial  in  its  ob- 


ject, as  may  be  readily  gathered  from 
the  heading  of  our  article.  In  glancing 
over  the  dramatic  rolls  which  time-ho- 
nored custom  usually  displays  to  our 
curious  eyes  and  kindled  fancies  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season,  we  miss  the 
names  of  certain  well-known  and  well- 
established  favorites,  whom  the  theatri- 
cal world  **  delight  to  honor." 

The  first  among  them  in  due  prece- 
dence of  rank  and  merit  is  that  of 
Edwin  Forrest,  our  national  tragedian, 
who<)e  return  to  his  native  country  is 
daily  looked  for  by  a  vast  circle  of 
friends  and  admirers  whose  eyes  are 
turned  wistfully  seaward.  Meanwhile 
it  falls  within  our  vocation,  as  patrons 
of  the  arts,  to  throw  a  retrospective 
glance  on  the  theatrical  progress  in 
other  lands  of  so  prominent  a  represen- 
tative of  the  American  stage.  This 
gifted  actor  left  us  some  two  years 
since  on  a  foreign  tour,  and  during  the 
interval  has  exercised  his  professional 
abilities  with  vaiious  success  in  the 
chief  cities  and  towns  of  the  British  em- 
pire. The  distinguished  position  Mr. 
Forrest  has  acquired  on  our  stage, 
where  he  has  steadily  risen  through 
every  species  of  trying  obstacle,  from 
obscurity  to  the  proudest  pre-eminence, 
entitles  his  career  abroad  to  particular 
notice.  The  country  naturally  indulges 
in  a  just  and  laudable  pride  at  the  ms- 
tinction  of  any  of  her  sons  in  any  de- 
partment of  human  exertion,  where  in- 
dustry and  talent  are  requisite  to  obtain 
excellence  and  command  respect.  All 
parts  of  the  United  States  have  gene- 
rously vied  with  each  other  for  years 
past  in  flattering  testimonies  to  the 
rare  gifts  of  Mr.  Forrest.  More  hap- 
py than  thousands  of  tlie  luckless  brood 
whom  eenius  has  marked  with  her  im- 
perishable stamp,  he  has  accumulated 
fortune,  and  piled  up  myriads  of  tokens 
and  acknowledgments,  both  public  and 
private,  from  individuals  and  bodies, 
who  have  assembled  to  do  him  honor. 
**  He  has  borne  his  fiiculties  meekly ;" 
and  the  enthusiastic  admiration  which 
his  talents  have  awakened,  has  received 
no  chill  from  personal  blemishes,  or  a 
painful  indulgence  in  those  vicious  irre- 
gularities which  have  too  often  degra- 
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ded  die  **  heroes''  of  the  8tage>  and 
brongfat  contumely  on  the  profession  at 
large.  A  becoming  harmony  exists  be- 
tween the  public  excellence  and  private 
character  of  our  tragedian,  which  have 
combined  to  raise  him  to  the  exalted 
niche  he  occupies,  and  over  which  the 
nation  has  gladly  allowed  its  name  to  be 
inscribed.  This  singular  identity  of 
the  actor  with  the  country  which  he  has 
twice  histrionically  represented  abroad, 
gives  to  the  incidents  of  his  career  an  in- 
terest even  beyond  their  natural  attrac- 
tion, and  involves  in  their  consideration 
certain  inter-national  questions  which 
ought  to  be  approached  with  caution, 
and  handled  vHth  a  delicate  conscien- 
tiousness. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  For- 
rest paid  a  visit  to  England  some  years 
since,  and  made  his  first  appearance  in 
1836.  The  result  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  talents  of  so 
high  an  order,  and  of  such  mature  cul- 
tivation before  an  audience  admirably 
competent  to  comprehend  the  one,  and 
appreciate  the  other.    He  was  received 


anxious  to  canvass  the  refined  judg- 
ments of  the  French  critics,  whilst  his 
friends,  and  the  country  generally,  felt 
no  small  interest  in  the  result,  since  a 
still  higher  standard  was  to  be  applied 
to  an  estimate  of  his  capacity  of  wh'^h 
they  had  already  formed  so  favorable 
a  judgment. 

En  passant^  it  may  be  remarked  that 
the  writer  of  this  hurried  notice  had 
frequently  the  satisfaction  to  hear  the 
late  Joseph  Bonaparte  express  his  ar- 
dent approbation  of  our  countryman's 
abilities ;  and  further,  distinctly  recol- 
lects to  have  beard  him  assert,  that  he 
had  seen  no  actor  since  Talma's  time 
who  approached  so  nearly  in  every 
peisonal  and  mental  requisite  for  the 
stage  to  that  classic  model  of  the 
Theatre  Franeaia,  This  was  high 
praise,  indeed,  out  it  only  increased  the 
curiosity  of  those  acquainted  with  the 
anecdote,  to  witness  the  effect  of  his 
debut  in  France.  Unfortunately,  these 
expectations  were  disappointed  by  the 
premature  withdrawal  of  the  English 
company  performing  in  Paris,  at  the 


with  enthusiasm ;  and  the  journals  of  close  of  1844,  under  the  direction  of 


the  day,  now  upon  record,  teemed  with 
elegant  and  cordial  criticisms  upon  his 
extraordinary  merits.  A  higher  com- 
pliment still  was  awarded  him ;  for  af- 
ter undei^ing  the  usual  tests  imposed 
upon  a  new  actor,  which  require  the 
assumption  in  turn  of  various  grades 
of  character,  in  order  to  discover  his 
peculiar  excellence  or  chief  defect,  the 
rare  distinction,  and  the  last  an  Ameri- 
can player  could  have  hoped  for  in 
England,  was  conceded  him— of  excel- 
ling most  where  it  was  most  difficult,  in 
that  lofty  and  arduous  range  of  portrai- 
ture which  the  magic  pencil  of  Shaks- 
peare  drew.  On  (iiis  occasion  he  play- 
ed from  October  to  April,  at  Drury- 
Lane  Theatre,  with  the  brief  mterval 
of  a  month  in  the  provinces ;  and  at 
length  from  private  motives,  withdrew 
from  the  English  stage,  the  admired, 
applauded,  ao^  most  brilliant  debutant 
of  the  season. 

In  December,  1844,  Mr.  Forrest  re- 
tomed  to  Europe  with  the  especial  ob- 
ject of  appearing  in  the  splendid  capi- 
tal of  France,  the  theatrical  metro- 
polis of  the  world.    He  was  naturally 


Mr.  Mitchel  of  London,  who  expressed 
his  sincere  regrets  to  Mr.  Forrest  that 
arrangements  entered  upon  before  his 
arrival  compelled  him  to  leave  the 
French  capital.  Immediately  after  this 
the  manager  of  the  Princess's  Theatre 
made  overtures  to  Mr.  Forrest  for  his 
re-appearance  in  London,  which  were 
accepted,  and  led  to  his  unexpected  re- 
turn to  the  English  boards.  There  is 
one  fiict  which  we  cannot  forbear  men- 
tioning in  advance,  and  which  can  be 
fully  substantiated,  if  necessary,  by  the 
declaration  of  the  manager,  that  it  was 
through  the  kitercession  of  Mr.  For- 
rest that  our  talented  country-woman, 
Miss  Cushman,  obtained  her  first  en- 
gagement at  an  English  Theatre.  Ow- 
ing to  cbrcumstances  we  shall  allude 
to  more  partaculariy  hereafter.  Miss 
Cushman  had  been  treated,  firom  the 
time  of  her  arrival  in  England,  extend- 
ing over  several  months,  with  the  cokl- 
est  neglect*  by  all  the  managers,  who 
mistrusted  her  abilities,  and  i£owed  no 
disposition  to  give  them  a  fiiir  trial  Mr. 
Forrest  was  aware  of  this,  and  insisted 
as  a  fine  qua  non  in  his  efiga^^ement 


*  An  engagement  wu  olfered  UUi-Oushnan  by  Mr.  Laarent,  who  took  CovtatGtrden  for  two'Or 
tlHree  weeks  to  get  ap  the  Oreek  pisy  of  Antigoitt ;  but  as  there  wm  no  prospect  of  his  being  able  to  go 
on,  with  her  osual  tact  she  declined  it  It  is  also  said  that  Mr.  Maddox  offered  her  terms,  but  so  very  in- 
adequate  that  she  rehtaed  them. 
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with  Mr.  Maddox,  that  he  should  ako 
engage  Miss  Cushman  to  play  with 
him.  After  some  hesitation  the  reluc- 
tant director  consented,  and  thus  the 
two  American  artists  set  out  in  friendly 
cempanionshipon  their  dramatic  voyage, 
readily  committing  themselves  to  £e 
popular  gale,  which  promised  to  waft; 
them  into  increased  fortune  and  fame. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  relating 
this  trifling  incident,  not  merely  that  it 
confirms  the  general  opinion  of  Mr. 
Forrest's  generosity  of  disposition,  but 
that  it  may  serve  as  an  ennobling  ex- 
ample to  his  inferiors  in  the  profession 
to  bury  those  rankling  jealousies  and 
sharp  personal  animosities  which  too 
often  constitute  the  heaviest  link  in  that 
galling  chain  of  annoyances  which  the 
stage-artist  is  obliged  to  drag  after  him 
through  life.  The  result  of  this  joint 
theatrical  venture  is  pretty  well  known, 
and  was  so  contrary  to  all  expectation, 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  inquire  into 
the  invisible  under-currents,  the  well- 
contrived  eddies  and  whurlpools  which 
threw  the  one  voyager  back  with  such 
malignant  violence  on  the  bleak,  sul- 
len  shore  of  comparative  failure,  and 
carried  the  other  unwittingly  forward 
to  a  haven  of  prosperous  gains,  as  un- 
looked  for  as  it  was  doubtless  welcome. 

Newspaper  report  has  ascribed  end- 
less causes  for  a  sequel  so  contradictoiy, 
and  it  has  varied  them  according  to  the 
information,  more  or  less  limited,  and 
the  ingenuity,  or  the  malice  of  the  sev- 
eral writers.  The  truth  is,  there  has 
been  so  much  mystification  spread  like 
a  veil  over  this  interesting  event,  that  it 
has  swelled  beyond  its  natural  impor- 
tance into  a  question  almost  of  national 
consequence.  We  deem  it,  therefore, 
no  small  good  fortune,  that  luckier  than 
the  narrator  of  John  Gilpin's  race,  *^we 
were  there  to  see  '*  it  all,  and  in  de- 
tailing what  we  know  of  the  matter 
we  shall  consider  ourselves  in  the  high 
court  of  public  opinion,  and,  as  we  value 
its  judgment,  and  our  own  honor,  we 
shall  be  strict  and  impartial  in  our  ac- 
count, pledging  onrselves  to  the  '*  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,"  which,  singular  to  say,  has 
been  strangely  overlooked  in  the  thou- 
sand and  one  relations  of  the  subject.  It 
cannot  be  questioned  that  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Forrest's  re-appearance  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  spring  of  1845,  there  was 
running  high  and  strong  a  bitter  cur- 


rent of  national  prejudice  a^nst  Amer- 
ica and  Americans.  Previous  events 
of  a  financial  character,  or  to  be  plain, 
the  failure  of  the  United  States  Bank, 
and  the  non-payment  of  state  debts,  had 
laid  the  foundation  of  these  uncharitable 
feelings.  The  Oregondispute  then  pre- 
vailing, fanned  the  names  of  acciunulat- 
ed  dislike  which  threatened  to  break  out, 
and  spend  its  fury  upon  any  luckleos 
head  that  rose  first  and  highest  beibre 
its  view.  It  was  a  propitious  moment, 
then,  to  let  fall  on  the  Yankee  actor  the 
**  horrible  displeasure  "  of  those  small 
crews  of  supple  tools  and  toadies 
which  revolve  in  an  ether  of  pitifal 
sycophancy,  like  so  many  satellites, 
around  the  greater  luminaries  of  the 
London  theatrical  firmament. 

The  announcement  of  Mr.  Forrest's 
return  to  the  Englbh  boards  threw 
these  buzzing  insects  into  tumultuous 
excitement.  Their  narrow  jealousies 
and  vulgar  prejudices  were  roused,  and 
the  supremacy  of  their  wooden  idol  was 
considered  in  danger.  They  remem- 
bered enough  of  Forrest's  quality  years 
ago,  and  the  vain  but  desperate  efforts 
to  overthrow  him  then,  to  be  deeply 
moved  by  his  sudden  apparition  now. 

"  the  times  have  been. 
That  when  the  brains  wereoat,  the  man  wonld 

die, 
And  there  an  end:  bat  now,  they  rise  again. 
With  twenty  mortal  marders  on  their  crowns. 
And  push  as  from  oar  stools: — " 

In  secret  conclave  they  forthwidi  as- 
sembled, the  mode  of  attack  was  dis- 
cussed, and  the  means  of  surest  death 
deliberated  on.  Two  murders  were 
not  deemed  advisable.  Had  Richard 
killed  only  one  of  the  Princes  he  might 
not  have  alienated  Buckingham.  Be- 
sides, one  of  the  proposed  victims  was 
a  woman,  and  thou^  only  a  Yankee, 
yet  a  foolish  prejudice  elsewhere  might 
take  it  in  serious  dudgeon,  and  lead  to 
the  expulsion  of  every  Fnglish  player 
from  the  American  stage.  An  appear- 
ance of  fairness  ought  to  be  preserved, 
and  to  spare  the  woman,  only  gave  them 
** ample  scope  and  verge  enough"  to 
carry  their  midnight  plots  into  more 
fatal  effect  upon  the  real  object  of  Uieir 
fears  and  detestation.  All  was  ready, 
and  the  ignoble  batch  were  judiciously 
scattered  about,  up  sturs  and  down, 
over  the  Princess*  Theatre,  the  night 
of  Forrest's  rentrSe^  in  March  '45. 
His  role  was  Macbeth,  which  he  had 
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played  at  Drury  Lane  on  his  previous 
visit  with  trinmphant  success .  He  had 
not  advanced  twenty  lines  in  his  part 
when  the  interruptions  began.  By  de- 
grees the  storm  rose  and  swelled,  and 
burst  forth  in  all  its  denunciatory  fury. 
E^ery  species  of  indecent  noise  and 
offensive  bindiance  was  resorted  to. 
Whistling,  laughter,  coarse  jests,  and 
insulting  raillery  were  showered  prodi- 
gally down  upon  every  effort  of  the 
baited  actor,  whose  performance  was 
often  little  else  then  *^  inexplicable 
dumb  show."  The  occasion  was  a 
trying  one,  and  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  arouse  the  indignation  of  the 
most  forbearing  man.  But  to  the  last- 
ing credit  of  Mr.  Forrest  he  bore  him- 
self with  perfect  dignity,  and  with 
manly  boldness  persevered  in  his  part 
to  the  end.  He  made  no  remonstrance,* 
uttered  no  appeal,  bat  let  the  asinine 
drove  bray  on  and  wreak  their  low- 
bred spite  and  brutal  inhospitality  on 
a  stranger  and  an  American,  even 
while  the  journals  were  still  recording 
the  generous  warmth  of  Macready*8 
second  reception  in  the  United  States. 

These  outrages  were  continued  night 
after  night,  but  at  last  the  noble  bearing 
of  Forrest,  and  his  really  great  acting, 
subdued  the  humor  of  the  London  pit, 
and  they  entered  their  hearty  protest 
against  further  persecution,  by  giving 
way  to  the  most  riotous  applause 
and  deafening  shouts  of  sympathy  and 
genuine  admiration.  There  was  some- 
Uiing  English  in  this,  after  all,  for  as  a 
people  they  love  fiiir  play,  and  even 
in  the  ring  it  is  considered  base  to  strike 
a  man  when  down.  It  were  absurd  to 
expatiate  on  the  want  of  taste  and  cor- 
rect feeling  in  these  unmannerly  as- 
saults upon  a  foreign  artbt,  for  the 
words  are  meaningless  in  the  ears  of  the 
paltry  parasites  wno  committed  them. 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  to 
know  how  far  they  were  confined  to 
this  miserable  set,  and  whether  any 
other  classes  participated  in,  or  smiled 
upon  their  doings.  The  press  may 
have  been  misled,  and  have  interpreted 
the  first  explosion  of  premeditated  mal- 


ice into  the  general  expression  of  popu- 
lar feelinff.  What  favors  this  supposi- 
tion 19  the  fact,  that  the  discerning 
*^  Times"  newspaper  took  an  opposite 
course,  and  rendered  the  fullest  justice 
to  Mr.  Forrest^s  acknowledged  talents. 
And  at  the  last,  even  the  **  Morning 
Post"  relented,  and  spoke  praisingly 
of  the  vilified  object  of  its  early  abuse. 

"  Finis  ooronat  opOB." 

There  was  one  journal,  and,  alas, 
what  a  falling  off  is  there,  which  lent 
itself  now,  as  before,  to  this  pitiful  on- 
slaught on  an  inoffenshre  man  whose 
only  crime  was  his  merit.  The  *♦  Ex- 
aminer," under  the  conduct  of  its 
distinguished  founder,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 
acquired  enviable  reputation  for  the 
elevation  and  power  of  its  theatrical 
criticisms  which,  under  its  present 
proprietor,  Mr.  A.  Fonblanque,  is  fast 
fading  away.  This  gentleman  gives  his 
attention  chiefly  to  political  affairs,  and 
by  his  pungent  style  and  felicitous  ex- 
pression has  obtained  well  deserved 
popularity.  Unhappily,  he  has  trans- 
ferred his  theatrical  columns  to  the 
direction  of  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Foster,  whose  literary  ability  is  gro- 
tesquely united  to  a  low  mind,  and 
Jerry-Sneak  disposition.  He  glories 
in  the  doubtful  distinction  of  chief  of 
the  elaque  which  lines  the  benches  of 
any  theatre  where  Mr.  Macready  plays, 
and  his  servile  office  seems  to  be  to 
look  after  the  interests,  fame,  and 
profits  of  his  knowing  patron.  Now, 
whether  the  **  English  Roscius"  em- 
ploys this  jackal!  as  a  sort  of  puffer- 
general  we  know  not,  and  care  as 
Uttle,  but  we  are  loth  to  credit  the 
general  opinion  that  an  actor  of  Mr. 
Macready*s  position  would  condescend 
to  engage  in  his  service  the  rancorous 
assailant  of  a  foreign  rival  f  Thb  lite^ 
rary  assassin,  Foster,  who  stabs  like 
the  Italian  bravo  in  the  back,  is  cer- 
tainly devoted  corps  et  ante  to  his  cause ; 
and  it  is  susceptible,  if  required,  of  the 
clearest  proof,  that  he  was  the  most 
active  and  adroit  in  the  efforts  made  to 
hunt  Mr.  Forrest  down.    We  regret 


*  We  hoard  from  a  party  who  was  present  on  one  of  theie  occarions  that,  after  endorlng  for  aome 
time  every  apecies  of  f  aninff  outrage,  Mr.  Forrest  aaddealy  atopped,  and  Munmoning  to  hia  face  ta 
intense  expression  of  ScornfVu  contempt,  he  hurled  it  at  the  house— pit,  box  and  gallery— in  one  steady, 
deliberate  gaze,  and  then,  emphatically  turning  his  back,  calmly  ascended  the  stage.  Our  informant  de- 
scribes this  look  as  one  of  the  moat  terrible  things  he  ever  saw,  and  iu  effect  waa  withering  on  hia  cow- 
ardly tormentora. 

Mt  is  stated  that  a  quarrel  haa  lately  broken  out  between  these  "awom  Arienda.**  Foster  waa  getting 
too  greedy. 
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that  the  high  character  of  the  English 
press  is  compromised  for  an  instant  by 
an  interloper,  whose  servility  turned 
up  with  a  broad  hem  of  vanity  plays 
such  *'  fantastic  tricks  "  as.  to  lower  all 
connected  with  him. 


"  The  goat  is  vain  as  goat  can  be, 
Affcciiog  sixigalariiy." 

It  is  pretty  clear,  then,  that  the  press 
was  no  party  to  this  unworthy  con- 
spiracy, and  from  the  minutest  en- 
quiries on  the  spot  it  is  equally  certain 
that  the  public,  both  aristocratic  and 
plebeian,  were  nothing  more  than 
••  lookers  on,"  whose  feelings,  perhaps, 
were  not  altogether  averse  to  the  novel 
sport  of  interring  the  grand  Yankee 
actor  alive.  It  was  some  fun,  diter  all 
their  losses,  to  get  an  American  fairly 
on  the  hip,  and  it  was  Mr.  Forrest's 
pecnliar  ill-fortune  to  become  in  some 
sort  the  victim  of  a  national  act  of  re- 
tribution. 

We  do  not  accuse  the  English  peo- 
ple of  uniting  in   this  paltry  act  of 
theatrical  immolation,  nor  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  heed  their  cry  "  thou  canst 
not  say  I  did  it;"  but  still  they  were 
assentingly  present  when  it  was  done, 
and  though  they  may  have  turned  away 
one  eye,   they  looked  contentedly  on 
with  the  other.     We  are  reminded  of 
the  warhke  prelate  of  the  middle  age, 
whose  religion  forbade    him  to  shed 
blood,  but  at  the  battle  of  Bonvines  he 
blest  his  enemies  with  one  hand  whilst 
he  knocked  them  smartly  down  with 
the  other.      There  is  always  a  way 
when  there's  a  will,  says  the  proverb, 
and  the  English  are  invariably  system- 
atic in  their  modes  of  procedure.  It  may 
be  allowed  us  to  rejoice  over  the  mag- 
nanimous contrast  offered  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Philadelphia  last  summer  when 
the  news  of  Mr.  Forrest's  ill-treatment 
had  reached  us.     Some  persons  were 
disposed  to  vent  their  indignation  on 
Mr.  Anderson,  the  English  actor,  then 
playing  at  the  Arch-street  theatre,  but 
the  audience  at  once,  and  unanimously, 
suppressed  a  flagrant  act  of  injustice. 
There  is  not  an  American  dirough  tlie 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  whether 
admirer  or  not  of  Mr.  Forrest,  who  did 
not  feel  the  dastardly  insults  heaped 
upon  our  national  tragedian  as  a  per» 
sonal  wound ;  but  a  profound  sense  of 
the  wroijg  restrained  them  from  aveng- 
ing it  on  an  innocent  and  helpless  man 
who  happened  to  be  at  their  mercy. 


Let  the  despicable  ruffians  of  Oifard' 
street  take  a  lesson  from  the  **  Model 
Kepublic,"  and  shrink  back  rebuked  at 
a  grandeur  of  soul  which  may  astonish, 
but  cannot  elevate  them.     Now,  by  the 
^s,  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim,  in  the 
Cambyses  vein,  we  are  perplexed  at 
the  audaci^  of  this  class  of  grubs,  these 
Fosters^  who  hover  like  hungry  buz- 
zards on  the  outskirts  of  the  English 
press  to  pick  up  superfluous  crumbs ; 
we  are  sore  perplexed,  we  say,  to  see 
these  worthless  animals  crawling  up  to 
the  shoulders  of  a  great  nation,  and, 
giddy  at  their  borrowed  heig^  daring 
to  stare  with  stupid  impertinence  on 
things  truly  great  and  noble.    These 
are  the  creatures  who  fear  to  raise  their 
abject  heads  in  the  presence  of  an  idiot 
lord,  and  yet  assail  the  world  with  cla- 
mor against  the  **  Yankee  repudiat- 
Ors;"  loading  us  with  terms  of  foul  re- 
proach ;   and  tared  at  last  of  wasting 
their  breath  upon  the  desert  air,  they 
turn  and   pounce  exultingly  down  on 
the    **  tarnation    Yankee    tragedian," 
exuding  their  harmless  venom  on  his 
laurell^  brow«    In  treating  of  these 
creeping  things  we  feel  somewhat  like 
an  elephant  picking  up  flies.     We  have 
done.     There  is  another  class  in  Eng- 
land, however,  that  Mr.  Forrest  has 
never  pleased,   either  on  or  off  the 
stage ;  and  this,  the  first,  ^ar  exceUence^ 
in  tne  realm,  her  nobility. 

His  acting  they  candidly  declared 
moved  them  too  much  to  regard  it  with 
pleasure.  The^  like  tragedy  spjken  in 
a  soft  and  boudoir  tone,  and  when  stage 
necessity  requires  force,  they  expect  the 
actor  to  **  roar  it  gently  as  a  sucking 
dove."  Their  tragedians  have,  perhaps, 
judiciously  consulted  the  artificial  tastes 
of  my  lord  and  lady,  whose  condescen- 
ding nod  is  glory  enough ;  but  our  Re- 
publican actor  frankly  despised  this 
overstrained  refinement,  and  gave  free 
scope  to  natural  impulses.  He  play- 
ed as  genius  inspired,  and  Shakspeare 
wrote;  and  the  delicate  nerves  of 
fashion  vibrated  too  roughly  under  his 
touch.  They  were  made  to  feel ;  his 
passion  frightened,  and  his  pathos 
choked  them.  They  were  horrified 
at  being  thus  reduced  to  a  human 
level :  and  their  dignity  was  shocked  at 
betraying  emotrans  that  it  is  the  puerile 
vanity  of  the  English  aristocracy  to 
hide,  and  they  fied  in  confusion  back  to 
the  softer  excitements  of  the  opera  and 
the  ballet.  ^  j 
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But  men  of  letters,  of  standing,  and 
of  taste,  came  and  remained,  book  in 
hand,  to  follow  with  criticn]  eye  the 
novel  readings  of  the  American  octor. 
The  iotelligent  and  respectable  middle- 
class  thronged  eagerly  forward,  and 
constituted  an  audience  far  more  dis- 
criminating  and  attentive  than  the  titled 
nonentities  who  had  withdrawn.  Be- 
sides* we  may  be  permitted  to  remark, 
though  somewhat  beyond  our  pale,  that 
Mr.  Forrest  look  no  pains  in  private 
life  to  conciliate  this  influential  class, 
which  a  Garrick  and  a  Siddons  had 
stooped  to  do,  and  the  indifference  of  the 
stiff-necked  democrat  called  down  upon 
him  their  Olympian  frowns.*  With 
this  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  but  it  is 
well-known  that  Mr.  Forrest  would  at 
any  time  be  more  flattered  by  the  hon- 
est yell  of  a  *♦  Bowery  b'hoy,"  than  the 
approving;  smirk  of  Englnnd*s  proudest 
duke.  There  are  many  men  of  talent 
who  have  a  morbid  horror  of  patron- 
age, and  our  tragedian  is  one  of  them. 
His  friends,  however,  have  something 
left  to  rejoice  over,  and  his  enemies  to 
rail  at,  in  the  fact  that  his  greatest  ti-i- 
urophs  in  England  both  before  and  now 
wei-e  achieved  in  Shaksperian  parts. 
On  the  last  occasion  the  Indian  piece  of 
Melamora  was  effectively  got  up,  and 
great  resuUs  were  anticipated  from  its 
entire  novelty;  but  though  his  acting 
was  admired,  the  Jupiter  tonans  of  the 
press,  the  «» Times,"  pronounced  the 
port  below  him,  and  King  Lear  was 
called  for,  which  he  repeated  for  a  third 
of  his  engagement. 

He  continued  to  play  till  prejudice 
was  converted  into  enthusiasm,  and 
his  cowardly  assailants  were  shamed 
into  silence,  when  he  threw  up  his 
engagement  and  withdrew  from  the 
London  stage  forever.  We  were  pre- 
sent on  one  occasion  when  his  man- 
ager, Mr.  Maddox,  sought  to  prevail 
on  him  to  play  again,  declaring  that  no 
faction  could  succeed  in  killing  him, 
but  to  all  his  entreaties  he  returned  a 
resolute  refusal.  He  seemed  to  have 
fallen  into  the  posthumous  mood  of  the 
opera- heroine : 


"  The  flAiiering  error     _ 
Oh,  let  me  be  dece«aed." 


to  prove. 


The  triumphant  progress  of  Mr. 
Forrest  through  the  English  provinces 
and  in  Scotland,  where  the  most  accom- 
plished critic  of  the  age.  Lord  Jeffrey, 
enthusiastically  applai^ed  him ;  and  last 
in  Ireland,  confirms,  we  beg  to  plead,  the 
statement  we  have  made,  to  wit,  that 
the  discomfiture  of  Mr.  Forrest  in 
London  sprang  from  die  machinations 
of  a  low  cabal,  which  were  for  awhile 
countenanced  by  national  prejudkse, 
but  which  only  efiervAo^  in  the  me- 
tropolis under  the  stimulus  of  the  daily 
press,  then  highly  hostile  to  the  United 
States.  We  Imve  been  led  into  so  much 
detail  that  our  space  is  already  exceed- 
ed, and  cuts  us  off  from  the  pleasure  we 
should  have  had  in  recounting  the 
more  fortunate  fate  of  Miss  Cnshman. 
— Her  talents  have  won  her  admirers 
on  the  stage,  whilst  her  remarkable 
energy  of  character,  and  complete 
knowledge  of  the  world,  have  widened 
her  popularity  wherever  she  has  gone. 
We  rejoice  in  the  success  of  an  Amer- 
ican actress  in  London,  and  we  trust 
the  time  will  yet  come  when  our  really 
distinguished  actors,  a  Cooper,  For- 
rest, and  Placide,  will  have  justice 
done  them.  It  is  a  glaring  reproach 
to  England  that  she  suffers  die  grovel- 
ling jealousies  of  sycophantic  cliques, 
who  form  a  sort  of  body-guard  around 
her  principal  actors  that  no  rival  may 
approach  too  near,  to  drive  with  insult 
the  American  player  from  her  shores, 
••  whose  worth  is  warrant  for  his  wel- 
come thither." 

And  least  of  all,  of  the  numerous 
band  of  foreign  artists,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  Italian,  who  annually  pillage 
London,  shoukl  an  American  be  sin- 
gled out,  and  given  up  to  the  irritating 
stings  of  a  set  of  green-room  gnats, 
since  his  country,  for  long  years  back, 
has  heaped  its  wealth  and  garlands  on 
English  artbts  of  higher  grade,  and 
become  the  chosen  home  of  hundreds 
else.  We  repeat,  that  it  is  time  this 
two-fold  wrong  should  cease  ;  and  that 
England  should  feel  that  her  hospital- 
ity and  dignity  are  both  degraded, 
when  an  American  and  a  stranger  are 
thus  publicly  reviled ;  for  he  is  there 
in  **  double  trust,**  a  kinsman,  and  a 
guest 


An  anulMg  anocdote  wm  related  of  aereral  noblemen  who  conld  not  renel  the  attraction  of  Mr.  For- 
res ■  eclinf ,  and  were  drawn  to  the  theaire,  bat  yet  determiaed,  from  an  twrit  dm  e^rp»,  not  to  counte- 
nance  bun  in  any  way.  they  refu*ed  to  oceapy  the.t  prirate  boxea,  and  demnaned  theaMlvet  (Heay. 
ea  eave  iho  mark !)  by  »itUnf  nnobforrad  among  the  public 
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The  comins  steamer  will  probably  any  man ;  and  we  fear  not  to  predict  that 

restore  to  our  droopine  stage  the  Ameri-  wherever  his  professional  pursuits  may 

can  Macbeth,  **  scotcned,  but  not  kill-  carry  him,  spontaneous  shouts  of  wel- 

ed.**    His  fame  b  unimpaired,  and  his  come  will  express  his    countrymen's 

mortifying  reverses  have  only  enhanced  admiration  of  the  actor,  and  love  for 

his  claims  to  the  affectionate  admiration  the  man.    These  joyful  echoes  rever- 

of  hb  countrymen.    What  though  the  berating  o*er  her  white  cliffs,  will  be  to 

rose  of  England  be  missing  in  hb  for-  England  the  only  answer  it  beseems 

eign  wreath,  where  the  thistle  and  the  our  dignity  to  make,  and  from  it  she 

shamrock  so  gracefully  intertwine,  hb  may  learn  that  however  sensible  Amer- 

country's  esteem  of  hb  splendid  ge-  ica  may  be  to  foreign  appreciation  of 

nius  ''  will  i^efllook  back,  ne'er  fbel  ber  talent,  she  is  proudly  indifferent  to 

retiring  ebb."    A  greeting  home  awaits  all  unworthy  attempts  to  abase  it. 
him,  such  as  rarely  falb  to  the  lot  of 


THE  OLD  ARM-CHAIR,  THAT  ROCKS  SO  EASY. 

Let  others  sing  the  *^'  good  green  wood,*' 

And  laughing  lips  so  pretty, 
Or  paint — if  such  should  be  tueir  mood^ 

A  pair  of  eyes  so  jetty ; 
Mine  b  a  theme  I  hope  will  please  ye. 
An  Old  Arm-Chair,  that  rocks  so  easy. 

Well  stuff 'd  and  cushioned  o'er  and  o*er, 

It  always  looks  inviting ; 
*Twas  never  known  to  be  a  boref 

Nor  guilty  of  hackbiling'-^ 
The  very  thing  when  one  b  lazy, 
That  Old  Arm-Chair,  that  rocks  so  "  <zwy." 

'Tis  like  an  old  familiar  friend 

We  love  to  meet  full  often, 
Whose  love  and  kindness  always  blend 

The  cares  of  life  to  soften — 
'Twill  neither  vex,  nor  scold,  nor  tease  ye, 
The  Old  Arm-Chair,  that  rocks  so  easy. 

Just  look  at  Grandmamma — with  "  sptcs^^^ 

A  handsome  silk  purse  knitting ; 
**  I  guess,"  when  finished,  she'll  annex 

Tne  TMtal  that  is  fitting-^ 
Then  knit  away — I  will  not  quiz  ye, 
Old  Grandmamma — and  take  it  easy. 

They  talk  of  Epicurean  bliss. 

And  Frenchmen  "  cutting  capers  ;" 
Give  me  a  motion  such  as  this, 

And  then — the  *'  morning  papers." 
Come,  draw  it  where  *tb  cool  and  breezy, 
I'he  Old  Arm- Chair  that  rocks  so  easy. 

'Tis  pleasant,  at  the  close  of  day. 

In  easy  posture  lying, 
To  rock,  and  dream  one's  soul  away. 

Like  saints  indulged  in  dying. 
Thus  let  me  go,  when  death  shall  seize  me, 
My  Old  Arm-Chair — 'twill  be  so  easy. 

Anon. 
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HAYDN'S  APPRENTICESHIP. 


TBAlfSULTXD  FBOM  THX  OKBMlN. 


FIRST  PART. 


In  liie  beginning  of  the  last  centaiy 
a  yonng  manied  couple  lived  in  a  mo- 
dest-looking cottage  at  the  extremi^  of 
the  viilage  of  Rmran^  on  the  frontier 
between  Hungary  and  Austria.  They 
were  industrious,  and  much  liked  by  all 
their  neighbors.  The  husband,  an  ho- 
nest wagoner,  was  called  *'  Merry 
Jobst,'*  on  account  of  the  merry  tales 
and  jests  with  which  he  always  amu- 
sed his  companions.  His  wife's  name 
was  Elizabeth,  but  everybody  in  the 
village  and  neighborhood  called  her 
«'  PrettT  Elschen ;"  and,  indeed,  Jobst 
and  Elscheii  were  considered  the 
handsomest  couple  in  the  whole  coun- 
try around. 

The  Hungarians,  like  the  Austrians 
and  Bohemians,  are  very  fond  of  mu- 
sic; and  the  proverb  says,  '*in  two 
bouses  you  will  find  three  violins  and 
one  cymbal." 

For  tliis  reason,  it  happens  frequent- 
ly that  persons  of  the  poorer  classes, 
when  their  ordinary  occupations  afford 
them  ao  insufficient  support,  take 
their  harp,  violin  or  cymbal,  to  play  on 
Sunday,  on  the  road  or  in  the  taverns, 
and  gain  so  much  by  it  that  they  are 
enabled  even  to  lay  by  a  little. 

It  did  not  occur  to  the  merry  Jobst  for 
a  long  time  to  help  on  his  humble 
house-keeping  in  this  way ;  but  when 
pretty  Elschen  said,  one  day  to  him, 
**  It  is  time  we  make  a  little  more  for 
our  family,"  he  gave  a  leap  for  joy, 
kissed  his  wife,  and  replied,  *'  Well !  I 
will  put  new  strings  to  my  violin  and 
thy  harp,  and  on  the  next  holiday  we  wUl 
goto  the  road  before  the  tavern,  and  play 
and  sing  merrily.  Those  who  choose 
to  do  so,  win  give  us  something ;  and 
let  the  erowlers  pass  by ! — GUxl  and  the 
Holy  Virgin  will  help  us  ! 

And  on  the  next  holiday  afternoon 


merry  Jobst  and  pretty  Elschen  were 
seated  on  the  road-side  before  the  vil- 
lage inn,  and  Jobst  played  his  violin, 
and  Elschen  the  harp,  which  she  ac- 
companied with  her  sweet,  clear  voice. 
Not  a  single  grovder  passed  them,  but 
every  one  who  came  that  road  stopped 
a  little,  and  listened  with  pleasure ;  and 
when  he  went  on,  threw  at  least  a 
bright  drikreuixer  piece  in  the  apron 
of  the  pretty  voung  woman.  It  may 
be  believed  that  Jobst  and  his  wife 
were  not  sad  when  they  returned 
home  in  the  evening.  Henceforwavdi 
they  played  and  sang  every  week. 

When,  after  some  years,  the  old 
schoolmaster,*  from  the  neighboring 
little  town  of  Haimburg,  came  along 
that  road  one  Sunday  evening,  he  stop- 
ped in  surprise,  and  smiled  at  what  he 
saw  and  heard. 

In  an  arbor  opposite  ^  the  inn  Jobst 
was  sitting  fiddling,  and  near  him  Els- 
chen, playing  on  the  harp  and  singing  %, 
between  them,  on  the  ground,  a  sweet 
little  round-cheeked  boy,  about  three 
years  of  age.  He  had  a  small  board, 
shaped  like  a  violin,  festened  to  his 
neck,  and  he  played  on  it,  with  a  wil- 
low twig  for  a  fidole-stick.  The  most 
surprising  of  all  was,  that  the  little  man 
kept  exact  time,  paused  when  his  fa- 
ther did,  and  Mother  Elschen  had  a 
sok> ;  fell  in  with  his  father  exactly  on 
the  semi-quaver,  and  made  the  same 
gestures.  Sometimes  he  raised  his 
clear  tiny  voice,  and  shouted  distinctly 
in  the  same  strain  of  the  tune  his  mo- 
ther sang. 

'*  Is  that  your  boy,  musician  ?"  ask- 
ed the  organist,  when  the  song  was  fin- 
ished. 

**  To  be  sure,  sir, — ^it  is  my  little 
5<jperl."t 

*<  The  boy  seems  to  tove  music  7" 


*  Th«  ■choolmtsten  in  the  iman  Genatn  towna  and  villagM  are  f eaertlty  the  organtfti,  and  where 
there  is  no  organ,  the  ehanters  in  church, 
t  In  Attitria,  the  German  name  for  Joeeph. 
TOL.  XIX.— 'NO.  XCIX.  3 
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"  Why  should  he  not !  By  my  soul, 
I  would  place  him  with  somebody  who 
understands  it  and  could  teach  him,  if 
it  depended  on  me.  But  it  is  time 
enough  for  that — as  he  is  very  little 
now." 

••We  will  talk  further  about  it," 
said  the  organist,  and  went  on.  Jol^t 
and  his  wife  commenced  a  new  tune, 
and  little  Joseph  again  imitated  his  fisi- 
ther  in  fiddling,  and  sang  like  the  lit- 
tle angels  in  heaven,  perhaps,  when 
they  join  the  Hallelujah  of  the  greater 
ones. 

The  organist  came  now  several  times 
a  week  to  the  house  of  merry  Jobat,  to 
talk  with  him  about  Htde  Seperl ;  and 
the  boy  had  soon  a  warm  friend  in  the 
good-natured  old  man. 

So  passed  on  several  years,  and  at 
length  the  organist  said  to  Jobst,  ••Now 
is  t£e  right  time  to  let  me  have  little 
Seperl;  I  will  take  him  home  with 
me,  and  commence  his  lessons  in  what 
he  must  learn  to  be  a  brave  man  and  a 
good  musician." 

Jobst  hesitated  not,  for  he  knew  bow 
advantageous  the  instruction  of  Master 
Wolferl  would  be  to  his  boy;  and  al- 
though Elschen  at  first  objected  to  part- 
ing from  the  child,  she  yielded  at  last, 
when  Jobst  said,  ••the  boy  remains 
our  own,  even  though  separated  fix>m 
«us;  and  if  he  is  now  our  only  chiM, 
more  may  foHow." 

And  so  he  said  to  the  organist,  when 
he  came  the  next  time,  ••you  may  have 
Seperl.  Keep  him  carenilly;  and  re- 
member that  he  is  the  light  of  our  eyes." 

••  I  will  treat  him  as  my  own,"  re- 
plied the  organist,  looking  to  heaven  as 
if  to  ask  a  witness  to  his  promise. 

Elschen  packed  the  few  little  clothes 
of  Seperl  in  a  bundle,  gave  the  boy  ano- 
ther slice  of  bread,  with  salt  and  a 
bowl  of  milk,  blessed  him,  kissed  him, 
and  accompanied  him  to  the  door  of 
the  cottage,  where  she  marked  him 
with  three  grosses,  and  went  to  her 
snoall  room.  Jobst  went  more  than 
half  the  road  to  Haimburg  with  him, 
and  returned  home ;  while  Wolferl  and 
Seperl  proceeded  in  their  walk  till  they 
reached  the  house  of  the  former. 

Wolferl  was  an  old  bachelor,  but  one 
of  the  better  sort ;  his  heart  was  young, 
although  his  hair  was  grey ;  and  loving 
all  his  fellow  creatures,  he  was  indul- 
gent even  towards  those  who  were  un- 


deserving, for  he  knew  how  weak  and 
inconsistent  is  the  human  heart.  As 
for  those  who  were  thoroughly  wicked 
and  malicious,  he  hated,  at^  kept  akwf 
from  them,  avoiding  any  connexion  with 
them ;  for,  said  he,  •*  he  who  is  de- 
praved wiU  probably  remain  so,  and  in- 
tercourse widi  the  virtuous  wiAl  not 
reform  him,  but,  on  the  contrary,  tend 
to  corrupt  the  well-disposed."  Thus 
he  talked  every  day  to  little  Joseph, 
while  teaching  him  singing  snd  play- 
ing; and  Joseph  understood  and  prac- 
tised those  principles,  like  music,  all  his 
lifetime. 

What  Jobst  said  to  comfort  his  wifi^, 
when  she  gave  up  her  first-bom  to  the 
old  organist,  came  to  pass.  The  next 
year  a  second  son  was  greeted  by  the 
happy  parents,  and  baptised  by  the 
name  of  Michael. 

Another  year  elapsed,  and  another,  and 
Jose{^  began  to  be  a  skilful  htde  musi- 
cian. He  had  the  sweet,  dear  voice  of 
his  mother,  and  played  the  vtoltn  as 
well  as  his  father ;  besides,  he  blew  the 
horn  and  beat  the  tymbal  when  Wol- 
ferl: had  sacred  music  on  high  festivals 
of  the  church.  He  was  honest  and 
faithful,  and  kept  God  idways  before  his 
eyes.  His  disposition  was  lively  and 
(meerful ;  he  loved  all  mankind,  and 
every  one  loved  him.  Old  Wolferl  of- 
ten exclaimed,  shedding  tears  of  joy : 
••  I  tell  you,  in  this  Joseph,  that  Ged 
will  reveal  to  the  world,  tiiat  the  king- 
dom of  Art,  as  well  as  that  of  Heaven, 
comes  only  to  those  of  pure  and  inno- 
cent heart."  The  more  WoJferi  ob- 
served what  great  talent  for  ajrt  was  in 
the  boy,  the  more  seriously  he  Ittougfat 
of  finding  a  patron  who  might  help  his 
adopted  child  in  his  further  progress. 
To  bring  him  to  the  accomplishment  of 
his  great  destiny,  he  felt  himself  not 
able,  when  he  saw  the  eagerness  with 
which  Joseph  devoted  himself  to  his 
studies.  It  happened  that  Barou  Von 
Renter,  chapel-master  and  director  of 
music  in  St.  Stephen^s  church  in  Vien- 
na, came  on  a  visit  to  the  deacon  at 
Haimburg.  The  deacon  told  such 
things  to  the  Baron,  of  Seperl,  the 
son  of  the  wagoner,  Jobst,  the  adopt- 
ed child  and  pupil  of  the  old  organist, 
Wolferl,  that  the  chapel-master  felt 
anxious  to  see  the  child.  The  deacon 
oiTered  to  send  for  the  boy  and  his  fos- 
ter-father, but  Baron  Von  Renter  re- 
plied, smiling :  ••  No,  no !  reverend  sir, 
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the  boy  shall  not  be  iDtrodaced  to  me ;  I 
will  6Dd  him  out,  and  if  possible  obseire 
him  before  he  sees  me,  and  knows  mj 
intentioos.  For  if  he  is  what  your  re- 
▼erenoe  thinks,  I  will  certainly  do  what 
I  can  to  bring  him  forward."  The  next 
morning  Baron  Von  Renter  went  quieth^ 
to  the  house  of  the  organist,  and  entered, 
without  being  announced.  Joseph  was 
sittiog  at  a  diamber  organ,  and  playing  a 
simple  but  solemn  choral  song  from  an 
old  German  master.  Renter  stopped, 
much  moved,  at  the  door,  and  listened 
with  pleasure.  The  boy  was  so  absorb- 
ed in  the  music  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  the  presence  of  a  stranger,  till  he 
had  finished  the  piece ;  and  then  he 
started,  and  looked  up  at  him,  with  in- 
roonoug  surprise  pictured  in  his  large 
dark  eyes. 

♦♦Veiy  well  done,  my  son!"  said 
Baron  Von  Renter — "where  is  thy 
adopted  father  ?" 

"  In  the  garden !"  answered  the  boy ; 
«'  shall  I  go  for  him?"  "  Go,  and  tell 
him  the  chapel-master.  Von  Renter, 
wishes  to  see  him" — the  boy  started  to 

So.    "  Stop  one  moment !    Thou  art 
oseph  Haydn?  Is  it  not  so?" 


••  Yes,  I  am  Seperl." 

*•  Well,  go." 

Joseph  went  and  called  his  old  mas- 
ter Wolferl,  who  came,  with  his  little 
black  velvet-cap  in  his  hand,  and  made 
many  deep  low  bows,  to  welcome  the 
great  ehapel-ouister  and  director  of 
music  at  St.  Stephen*s,  to  his  humble 
home.  The  Baron  praiMd  the  able 
execution  of  Joseph — ^inovired  verr 
particularly  what  the  boy  had  learned, 
and  examined  him  thoroughly. 

Joseph  stood  the  examination  ex- 
tremely well ;  Baron  Von  Renter's  satis- 
faction increased  with  every  answer 
he  received. 

After  this  he  conversed  more  than  an 
hour,  very  animatedly,  with  old  Wol- 
ferl, and  stayed  HU  noon.  Joseph  ac- 
companied him  back,  and  was  for  that 
day  his  guest  at  the  deacon's. 

A  week  passed,  and  old  Wolferi, 
Jobst,  and  Elscheo,  with  the  little  Mi- 
chael on  her  lap,  were  sitting  rather  dis- 
consolate together,  talking  of  the  dear 
Seperl,  who  had  gene  the  same  morn- 
ing to  Vienna  with  Baron  Von  Renter, 
to  take  his  place  as  chair-bay  in  St.  Ste- 
phen's*. 


8EC(»n)  PART. 


It  struck  eight  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  all  was  life  in  the  Leopold" 
stadt  /  A  crowd  of  persons  thronged  the 
bridge :  baker- women  and  shoema- 
ker's-boys,  cake-seUers,  and  pedlars, 
elegant  gentlemen  on  horseback,  and 
common  hackney-coaches:  all  were 
going  to  or  from  the  city ;  and  amidst 
all  wa  bustle*  was  gliding  along  like 
an  eel,  the  celebrated  Mr.  Wenzel  Pu- 
derlein,  hair^dresser,  citizen  and  owner 
of  a  mansion  in  Ltopoldstadt^  (one  of 
the  suburbs  of  Vienna.) 

£re  long  he  reached  the  road  which 
separates  the  Leopoldstadt  from  the 
ciQr ;  and  hurried,  with  a  quicker  step, 
through  larger  and  smaller  streets  to 
the  Oraben  ;  the  place  where  the  aris- 
tocracy of  Vienna  resides,  and  where 
he  had  to  .attend  every  morning  on  his 
noble  customers. 

He  stopped  at  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable houses ;  leaped  up  two  steps 
at  a  time,  rang  the  bell,  and  when  the 
maid  had  opened  the  door,  passed  on, 
conscious  of  his  dignity,  through  the 


hall,  to  a  foldine-door ;  here  he  stop- 
ped, placed  hb  feet  in  a  graceful  posi- 
tion, took  off  his  hat,  and  knocked  three 
times  at  the  door. 

"  Come  in,"  said  a  deep  bass  voice. 
Wenzel  Poderlein  stepped  beck  a  lit- 
tle, then,  takmg  courage,  opened  the 
door  and  went  into  the  room. 

A  stately,  elderly  man,  was  sitting 
in  a  morning-gown,  printed  with  large 
flowers,  and  a  leathern  cap  on  his  hem* 
He  rose  as  he  saw  the  hair-dresser, 
sayiQgt  **  I  am  glad  that  you  are  come, 
Puderlein ;  b^in  your  work ;  but  be 
expeditious.  The  empress  has  sent  for 
me.  I  must  be  there  in  half  an  hour.'* 
He  then  took  his  seat  in  an  arm-chaur, 
and  Wenzel  Puderlein  began  to  dress 
the  hair,  without  saying  a  single  word ; 
this  was  foreign  to  his  habits,  but  he 
knew  he  must  not  presume  to  talk  to 
the  first  physician  of  her  majestr. 

But  it  was  not  long  that  he  had  to 
endure  the  torment  of  silence.  Again 
the  door  was  opened — a  handsome 
youth,  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of 
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age,  came  in — ^kissed  the  hand  of  the 
old  gentleman  very  respectfully,  and 
wished  him  a  good  morning.  The  old 
gentleman  thanked  him  with  a  few 
words,  and  inquired  :  **  What  was  it 
you  were  going  yesterday  to  ask  me, 
when  it  struck  eleven,  and  I  sent  you 
to  lie  down  ?" 

The  youth  smiled,  and  answered : 
•*  I  was  going  to  ask  permission,  my 
father,  if  your  time  permitted,  to  in- 
troduce that  young  man  to  you,  whom 
I  want  for  my  instructor  on  the  piano/* 

'*  Yes,  yes  ;  you  may  do  it  at  noon. 
But  who  recommended  him  to  you  ?" 

♦*  His  brilliant  execution — which  I 
was  happy  enough  to  hear  yesterday 
at  Mile,  de  Martinez.'* 

'*  Ah !  your  honor  speaks  of  younff 
Haydn  !'*  cried  the  hair-dresser,  and 
at  the  same  moment  started  back,  ex- 
pecting a  severe  rebuke  from  the  elder 
gentleman  for  his  boldness.  But  he 
only  looked  a  little  surprised,  and  ask- 
ed, in  a  good-natured  tone :  **  You 
know  the  young  man ;  and  what  do 
you  know  of  him  ?** 

"I  know  ihim?**  replied  Puderlein. 
*•  Oh,  certainly,  your  honor !  I  know 
him,  and  I  know  much  of  him.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure,  for  many  years, 
of  dressing  the  hair  of  the  chapel- 
master  Von  Renter,  with  whom  Haydn 
lived  long — it  may  be  now  about  ten  or 
eleven  years  since.  Thus  1  have  known 
him  from  chikihood.  I  heard  him  sing 
for  many  years  in  St  Stephen's,  at 
high  masses.  He  was  choir-boy  there ; 
but  a  few  years  ago  they  turned  him 
out.'* 

•»  Turned  hmi  out  ?— to  the  devil  ?— 
for  what  ?  — 

**  Yes,  your  honor ;  he  had  a  splen- 
did clear  voice,  such  as  no  lady  singer 
in  the  opera.  The  reverend  gentlemen 
at  St.  Stephen's  wished  to  improve 
that  voice  after  the  Italian  fashion — 
your  honor  may  guess  how  ? — but  the 
boy  was  so  frightened  at  hearing  of  it 
that  he  became  very  ill ;  and  when  he 
recovered,  his  exquisite  voice  was  gone. 
Then  they  turned  him  out" 

The  okl  gentleman  did,  what  till  this 
time  nobody  had  seen  him  do— broke 
out  in  such  a  laugh,  that  his  stout  sides 
shook — "  So  the  Lord  has  served  the 
reverend  gentlemen  at  St.  Stephen's 
just  as  they  deserved  !**  exclaimed  he. 
**But  what  is  young  Haydn  doing 
now  1*' 


*'  Your  honor,  the  poor  fellow  has 
to  toil  hard,  giving  lessons,  playing, 
and  composing,  as  they  call  it  But 
what  use  is  all  that  toil  to  him.  He 
lives  in  the  house  where  Signer  Me- 
tastasio  lives,  not  in  the  first  story  with 
the  court-poet,  but  in  the  fifth;  and 
when  he  is  at  home  in  winter,  he  is 
obliged  to  lie  in  bed  and  write  there, 
that  he  may  not  freeze.  He  has  a 
stove  in  his  room,  but  no  money  to  buy 
wood  to  burn  in  it" 

»*  That  shall  not  be  !"  excUimed 
Baron  Von  Swieten,  rising  from  his 
seat     "  Am  I  ready  ?" 

**  Excuse  me,  your  honor ;  only  this 
ribbon  on  the  toupee." 

'*  Leave  it  alone,  and  go  your  ways." 
(Puderlein  disappeared.)  "And  you, 
Gottlieb,  help  me  to  put  on  my  coat ; 
give  me  my  hat  and  walking-stick; 
and  fetch  your  young  master  this  eve- 
ning to  me." 

So  he  went  off,  and  his  son  flew 
jojrfuUy  to  his  writing-desk,  to  write  an 
invitation  to  Haydn,  to  call  in  the  eve- 
ning on  his  father. 

During  this  time  Joseph  Haydn  was 
sitting,  gloomy  and  desponding,  in  his 
room,  musing  in  unwonted  idleness* 
The  clouds  seemed  now  gathering  al- 
most too  darkly  around  him,  and  his 
good  genius  seemed  to  leave  him  for 
ever,  with  his  only  friend  and  patroness, 
Mile,  de  Martinez. 

On  the  same  morning  that  amiable 
voung  lady  had  left  Vienna,  Haydn 
had  given  her  lessons  on  the  piano  and 
in  singing,  and  received  for  that  his 
board  and  a  room  in  die  fifth  story. 
All  this  was  now  stopped  by  her  de- 
parture, and  Joseph  was  destitute ;  for 
all  he  had  made  besides,  he  had  sent 
conscientiously  to  his  parents,  except 
what  little  he  needed  for  his  decent  but 
plain  dress. 

He  had  no  other  friend,  no  other 
patron.  Metastasio,  the  only  one  who 
knew  him,  had  noticed  only  his  modest 
appearance,  and  was  too  indolent  to 
give  himself  the  trouble  of  inquiry 
concerning  him.  He  said,  very  drily 
to  poor  Joseph,  that  since  Mile,  de 
Martinez  had  left  Vienna,  and  the 
lessons  were  at  an  end,  he  must 
look  out  by  the  end  of  the  month  for 
another  home;  and  Joseph  was  too 
shy  and  too  proud  to  say  anything  in 
reply,  save  that  he  was  obliged  for  all 
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the  kindness  shown  him,  and  that  he 
would  look  out.  But  where  to  find  a 
home,  was  now  the  subject  of  his  sad 
reflections.  He  asked  himself,  sighing, 
**  Where,  where  can  T  go  without  mo- 
ney ?*'  When  suddenly  the  door  open- 
ed,  and  Winzel  Puderlein  came  in 
holdly,  and  with  a  beaming  counte- 
nance— 

"  To  me !"  answered  the  hair- dres- 
ser, holding  out  his  curling-irons  like  a 
wand  towards  Joseph,  and  pressing 
his  powder- bag  sentimentally  to  his 
bosom— ^*  To  me !  fatherless  youth !  I 
will  be  your  father,  your  protector, 
your  nourisher ;  for  I  have  feeling  for 
the  elevated,  and  foresee  what  a  genius 
you  will  become,  if  you  are  helped 
on.  Of  yourself  you  can  do  nothing, 
for  you  know  not  men  and  the  world 
as  I  do.  I  will  impart  to  you  this 
knowledge ;  and  if  you  learn  it  not  in 
a  year,  you  are  very  stupid,  and  I  give 
you  up !" 

•*  Oh,  my  dear  M.  Von  Puderlein  T' 
said  Haydn,  astonished  ;  **  will  you 
take  care  of  me  now,  when  I  know 
not  what  to  do  ?  What  have  I  done, 
poor  lad  as  I  am,  to  deserve  this  kind- 
ness ?     and  how  can  I  reward  you  ?" 

"That  is  not  your  business,"  an- 
swered Puderlein,  shortly.  "That 
will  all  come  in  due  time !  Now  sit 
down,  and  move  not  from  your  seat  till 
I  permit.  I  wiH  show  the  world  what 
a  man  of  genius  can  make,  even  out 
of  an  indifferent  head." 

•*  You  will  do  me  the  honor  to  dress 
my  hair  ?" 

*'  No  questions,  but  sit  down  !" 

Joseph  seated  himself  obediently, 
and  Winze]  Puderlein  dressed  his  hair 
in  the  newest  fashion.  When  he  had 
finished,  he  looked  at  him  with  pride, 
and  said :  **  Indeed,  Haydn,  when  I 
see  you  what  you  are  now,  and  when 
I  consider  what  you  were  before,  I 
can,  without  arrogance,  call  you  a  cre- 
ation of  my  own.  But  I  am  not  proud 
enough,  and  so  I  tell  you  only,  that  in 
all  your  life  you  never  had  such  a 
human  face  as  you  have  received  by 
my  help.  Now  listen,  and  mind  what 
I  have  to  tell  you.  Dress  yourself  as 
well  as  possible,  and  pack  together  your 
little  property,  that  I  can  send  to-night 
for  it.     Then  go  to  my  house  in  Leo- 


poldstadt  on  the  Danube,  number  7. 
Go  up  stairs,  knock  at  the  door,  give 
my  compliments  to  my  daughter,  and 
say,  that  your  name  is  Haydn,  that  M. 
Von  Puderlein  sent  you ;  and*  if  you 
feel  hungry  and  thirsty,  ask  for  some- 
thing to  eat,  and  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
then  wait  till  I  come  and  tell  you  my 
projects." 

Saying  this  M.  Von  Puderlein  walked 
out  of  the  room.  Joseph  was  standing 
in  the  middle  of  it,  with  his  fashion- 
able hair-dress,  hardly  knowing  what 
had  happened  to  him. 

When,  after  a  while,  he  recovered 
from  his  surprise,  he  gave  thanks,  with 
tears,  to  God,  who  had  sent  him  such 
a  generous  benefactor  in  his  distress. 
He  was  now  relieved  altogether.— 
Then  he  packed  his  few  clothes,  dres- 
sed himself  carefuUy,  locked  his  room, 
and  after  taking  leave  of  the  rich  Me- 
tastasio,  went  with  a  heart  full  of  joy, 
and  his  head  filled  with  new  harmonies, 
to  the  house  of  his  protector  in  the 
Leopoldstadt. 

When  the  young  Baron  Von  Swie- 
ten  inquired  half  an  hour  later  after 
the  composer.  Signer  Metastasio  could 
not  give  him  any  answer  as  to  what 
had  become  of  young  Haydn.  How 
many  hours  of  sorrow,  in  consequence 
of  the  forgetfulness  oJf  the  celebrated 
poet,  was  afterwards  prepared  for  the 
far  more  celebrated  artist ! 

After  a  long  walk,  Joseph  arrived  at 
the  house  of  M.  Von  Puderlein.  He  felt 
strangely,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  all 
his  courage  had  left  him ;  a  very  natu- 
ral feeling  at  the  idea  of  meeting  in  a 
few  minutes  a  young  girl,  whom  ho 
did  not  know,  and  talking  with  her — a 
task  never  easy  for  him,  dififident  and 
inexperienced  as  he  was.  But  it  must 
be  done ;  and  so  he  tnok  heart,  entered 
the  gate,  went  up  stairs,  and  knocked 
at  the  door.  It  was  opened,  and  a 
sweet-looking  girl,  of  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen, received  the  bashful  youth. 

He  stood  embarrassed  in  her  pres- 
ence, and  stammered  his  compliments 
and  the  message  from  M.  Von  Puder- 
lein. The  handsome  Nancy  listened 
with  an  expression  in  her  face  of  pleas- 
ure, and  of  pity  for  the  embarrassed 
situation  of  the  young  man. 


(To  be  Continued.) 
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MISS  FULLER'S  PAPERS  ON  LITERATURE  AND  ART.* 


Among  the  recent  brilliaDt  and  sound- 
ly-written articles  which  have  begun  to 
appear  with  greater  frequency  than 
formerly  in  the  columns  of  the  daily 
press,  and  which  give  earnest  of  the 
rapid  advancement  in  interest  and  char- 
acter of  this  most  important  depart- 
ment of  literature,  few  of  our  readers 
can  have  overlooked  the  belles-lettres 
contributions  to  the  Tribune.  They 
have  been  remarkable  for  hieh  and  cul- 
tivated thought,  and  for  a  smcere  and 
faithfully-pursued  moral  aim.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  they  have  been 
^  characterized  by  their  honesty  and  in- 
dependence, and  have  been  veiy  unlike 
the  displays  of  ignorance,  indifforence, 
or  hired  puffery  which  have  too  gener- 
.  ally  marked  our  newspaper  criticisms. 
The  peculiarity  of  these  papers  has 
been  their  representation  of  me  indi- 
vidual life  of  the  author ;  the  expression 
of  her  sympathies — of  the  necessities  of 
her  intellectual  nature ;  and  being  such 
in  proportion  as  that  author  was  edu- 
cated and  in  earnest,  they  have  been 
the  standards  by  which  other  minds 
have  been  directed  and  governed.— 
There  may  have  been  points  of  dis- 
agreement— fair  room  for  difference  of 
opinion  on  alleged  religious  and  social 
tendencies ;  but  apart  mm  this,  there 
was  a  broad,  common  ground  on  which 
all  cultivated  readers  might  meet — 
where  all  who  had  **  a  jot  of  heart  or 
hope"  for  the  cause  of  American  Liter- 
ature, might  gather  new  courage  as  its 
sure  instincts  and  future  prospects,  no 
less  than  its  present  deficiencies,  were 
commented  upon  with  an  intense  hatred 
of  cant,  and  an  eager  reverence  for 
truth. 

These  papers  were  written  by  Miss 
S.  Margaret  Fuller,  to  whose  pen 
the  Dial,  during  the  four  years  of  its 
existence,  was  indebted  for  many  of  its 
finest  and  most  elaborate  articles ;  the 
author,  too,  of  the  much  commented 
upon  **  Woman  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury," and  of   a  unique    tour  to  the 


Western  Lakes,  remarkable  for  its  in- 
telligent spirit  of  observation  and  a  rare 
beauty  of  thought. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  a  por- 
tion of  the  articles  from  the  Tribune, 
several  papers  of  great  interest  from  the 
Dial,  others  of  equal  value  whfch  have 
not  been  at  all  known  to  the  public,  and 
an  original  essay  on  American.  Liter- 
ature, the  perusal  of  which  we  recom- 
mend to  the  candidates  for  Uie  liberal 
prize  on  this  text  offered  by  Mr. 
Graham,  of  Philadelphia.  It  formally 
opens  a  new  era  of  candor  and  plain 
speaking  on  a  subject  which  has  cer- 
tainly had  more  than  its  fair  share  of 
nonsense  and  impertinence. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  follow  our 
author  through  the  various  topics  treat- 
ed of  in  a  miscellaneous  volume  on 
"  Literature  and  Art"  In  despair  of 
presenting  the  author's  views  as  exhib- 
ited in  each  of  the  aiticles,  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  a  survey  of  one  or 
two  of  the  leading  **  papers,"  merely 
indicating  the  subjects  of  the  remain- 
der. 

The  volume  opens  with  an  introduc- 
tory essay — a  prelude,  as  it  were,  ♦*  On 
Critics,"  in  which  the  different  varieties 
of  the  race  are  accurately  discriminated, 
and  in  which,  in  especial,  tiiere  are 
some  just  remarks  upon  the  numerous 
branch  of  the  fraternity  who  make 
their  own  petty  position  and  narrow 
horizon  the  sphere  to  which  all  others 
must  conform.  The  relation  between 
the  ••  Poet  and  Critic"  is  the  subject  of 
the  succeeding  article,  in  the  form  of 
a  Dialogue.  We  then  fairly  ent«r  up- 
on the  book — commencing  with  the 
section  of  English  Literature,  which 
contains  a  variety  of  detached  papers 
foUowing  a  general  chronological  ar- 
rangement. There  is  a  study  of  char- 
acter in  a  sketch  of  the  **  Two  Her- 
berts"— George  Herbert,  of  Beraerton, 
the  poet  and  saint,  and  his  brother,  the 
finished  man  of  the  world  and  philoso- 
pher, Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury.  Miss 
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FuUer  does  justice  to  die  tompeni- 
meots  of  both  these  literary  heroes — 
reconciling  differences,  showing  like  re- 
sults nnder  different  names,  and  that 
God*s  world  is  wide  enough  for  both. 
The  sketch  of  George  Herbert*s  char- 
acter is  derived  from  a  reverent  study 
of  his  sacred  poems,  which  would  do 
honor  to  the  doistors  of  Oxford  itself; 
the  local  scenery,  the  description  oi 
the  lane  being,  probably,  derived  from 
the  narrative  of  tht  pastoral  Izaak  Wal- 
ton. The  scene  as  described,  in  the 
neighboriiood  of  Salisbury,  bears  a  sin- 
gular resemblance  to  the  actual  re- 
gion. 

"  The  Prose  Works  of  Milton"  is  a 
fruitful  hint  to  the  young  readers  of 
America  to  study  the  **  Areopagiticas'' 
of  the  great  poet.  The  Life  of  Mackin- 
tosh is  a  study  of  oharactor,  with  a 
motto  from  **  Sartor  Resartus,"  which 
of  itself,  with  Miss  Fuller  for  intorpre- 
ter,  is  evidence  of  care  and  mature 
feeling.  The  English  Modem  Drama, 
the  plays  of  Marston,  Sterling,  the 
tragedy  of  Athelwolf,  Philip  Von  Ai> 
tevelde ;  the  Poets  of  the  People,  the 
hand-loom  weaver  Thorn,  Prince,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Norton,  &c.,  are  severally 
discussed*  An  article  on  Miss  Bar- 
rett joins  in  the  tributes  to  this  fore- 
most (^English  poetesses  ;  and  another 
on  Browning,  is  the  first  American  re- 
cognition of  a  new  poet,  whose  vigor 
I  and  originality,  in  spito  of  great  eccen- 
tricity and  harshness,  have  directed  to 
him  the  hopes  of  <the  new  London  gen- 
eration. The  Lives  of  the  Great  Com- 
posers, Haydn,  Mozart,  Handel,  Bach, 
Beethoven,  and  a  paper  on  Washington 
AUston,  (a  companion  to  the  essay  by 
Mrs.  Jameson,)  must  be  left  with  the 
philo8ophk»l  studies  of  character  in  the 
articles  upon  Swedenborg  and  Wesley, 
with  a  recommendation  to  the  reader*s 
most  cherished  hours.  They  will  re- 
ward a  careful  and  faithful  study. 

The  subject  of  American  literature 
is  certainly  no  new  one,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  titte  goes.  We  remember  to 
have  seen  essays  on  American  litera- 
ture and  lives  of  **  our  authors,*'  so 
long  as  we  can  remember  to  have  seen 
anything.  There  was  Samuel  L. 
Knapp,  who  used  to  write  notices  of 
American  authors,  just  as  Mr.  Poe 
and  Mr.  Griswold  are  doing  now-ap 
days.  Every  new  magazine  that  was 
started,  and  on  an  average  we  suppose 


we  may  reckon  one  a  month,  had  its 
deliberate  presidential  message  on  this 
fruitful    theme.     Washington    Irving 

fkve  it  an  early  position  in  his  Sketoh- 
ook;  John  Neal  hammered  away 
upon  it,  (not  fbrgetting  himself^)  in 
Blackwood*s  Magazine,  across  the  wa- 
ter; Mr.  Cooper  probably  included  it 
in  his  Notions  of  a  Travelling  Bache- 
lor; Mr.  Simms,  in  his  last  published  j 
volume  of  Views  and  Reviews,  has 
handled  the  to^ ;  a  cart-load  of  col- 
lege addresses  have  been  delivered  on 
it.  There  has  been  no  want  of  nun- 
ing-fiithers  and  nursing-mothers.  •  In 
spite  of  this  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
it  is  an  extraordinary  circumstance,  tbat 
there  are  here  and  there  fbund  persons 
of  a  skeptical  turn  of  mind,  who  doubt, 
if  after  all,  any  such  thing  exists  as 
American  literature  worthy  the  name. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  forms,  the 
collections,  biographies,  dec.,  have 
been  kept  up  with  exemplary  diligence. 
How  has  it  come  to  pass,  that  while 
so  much  has  been  written,  so  much 
asserted,  that  so  little  has  been  be-  • 
lieved.  Are  all  the  biographies  to  go 
for  nothing,  the  puflb  and  **  first-rate 
notices?"  Yea,  verily;  posterity  will 
not  honor  the  drafts  of  the  critics ; 
they  are  good  only  for  oysters  and 
champagne  in  the  present  time  !  **  Say 
something  of  me  that  will  stick,  in 
heaven's  name  !**  was  the  language  of  a 
distinguished  litterateur,  wb)se  biog- 
raphy has  been  written  several  times, 
thoneh  the  gentleman  is  still  in  the 
hey-day  of  his  powers,  whose  portrait 
has  been  engraved,  of  whom  a  thou- 
sand fine  things  have  been  written,  and 
not  one  believed.  Unfortunately,  they 
wont  stick ;  the  article  reputation  can, 
it  seems,  be  counterfeited  by  the  false 
imitatbn  nottniety,  in  all  but  the  essen- 
tial (fuality,  that,  namely,  of  adhesive- 
ness---the  Atalantean  strengthening- 
plaster,  as  the  quack  advertisements 
call  it,  will  never  raise  the  world  till  it 
adheres. 

Any  one  who  comes  before  the  pub- 
lic in  futm^,  with  an3rtlung  more  on 
his  lips  about  American  literature, 
who  is  talking  for  oysters  and  cham- 
pagne, and  not  for  truth  and  candor, 
should  be  made  to  feel  the  peculiarity 
of  his  position.  He  shouki  be  gently 
led  by  the  ears,  and  instructed  to  pro- 
cure the  oysters  and  champagne  oo 
some  other  tack.    Such  impudent  bal- 
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derdash  as  has  been  written  on  this 
theme,  is  disgraceful  to  the  conntry. 

Now,  Miss  Fuller,  be  it  known  at 
the  outset,  to  prevent  all  further  alarm 
of  an  ungaltant  prologue,  does  not 
bring  before  us  the  old  story  on  Amer- 
ican literature.  As  all  America  should 
know,  she  is  no  folk)wer  of  little  petty 
conveniences ;  she  is  incapable  of  the 
lap-dog  school  of  complaisances,  is 
^conscious  that  hw  countiy  is  great  and 
powerful  enough  to  hear  the  truth ; 
that  its  atmosphere  is  republican,  apd 
thiit  there  are  no  iU  manners,  (which 
might  be  accounted  such  in  an  old  de- 
crepid  system  of  royalty,)  in  uttering 
that  truth.  Whether  it  will  make 
friends  or  foes,  our  authoress  is  con- 
scious of  one  guide  only;  her  honest 
independent  convictions, — convictions 
based  on  all  due  knowledge  of  the  lite- 
rature of  the  world,  and  inspired  by  a 
eenerous  ardor  and  a  true  instinct. 
Miss  FnHer  gives  a  chapter  to  a  sum- 
maiy  of  the  case.  It  is  apparently 
fragmentary,  but  will  be  found  upon 
•  examination  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive. It  tests  the  current  literary,  coin 
of  the  country ;  and  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, in  many  cases,  finds  it  of  a  low 
per  centage  of  the  precious  metal ;  of 
much  of  a  lower  rate ;  and  of  all  that 
is  counterfeit,  our  authoress  says  no* 
thing. 

By  American  literature  is  meant 
something  more  than  the  mechanical 
products  of  paper  and  type,  consumed 
in  the  preparation  of  books  by  Ameri- 
can manufacturers.  We  suppose  if  all 
the  sermons  preached  in  the  country 
in  a  year  were  to  be  printed,  they 
would  make  a  very  resfiectable  bulk, 
and  fill  the  shelves  of  historical  socie- 
ties, as  well  as  Falstaff 's  ragged  regi- 
ment filled  trenches — •*  food  for  pow- 
der"— but  would  they  constitute  an 
American  literature  ?  They  certainly 
would,  according  to  the  standard  of 
dry  measure  or  avoirdupois  —  what- 
ever it  is  by  which  collections  of  Ame- 
rican poetry  are  made  up,  and  so  would 
equally  well  a  series  of  bound  volumes 
of  the  papers  filed  in  chancery,  or  the 
complete  set  of  the  New- York  Direc- 
tory, which  Mr.  Putnam  bears  with 
him  to  Eo^nd  for  the  British  Mu- 
seum. This  is  not  literature,  in  Miss 
Fuller's  use  of  the  word.  By  Amer- 
ican literature,  she  understands  a  lite- 
rature which  shall  be  an  expression  of 


the  original,  naturally  developed  life  of 
the  country,  in  such  high  and  elevated 
forms,  as  to  rank  with  die  literature  of 
the  world.  It  must  he  genuine^  and  it 
must  be  elevated.  This,  we  take  it,  is 
what  Miss  Fuller  intends  to  convey, 
though  in  other  words ;  it  is  what  we 
have  dways  understood  to-  be  meant 
by  the  phrase, — the  standard  by  which 
we  have  measured  what  has  been 
already  attained.  Let  us  see  what 
this  standard  designs,  and  how  much 
there  is  to  measure  by  it.  It  is  an 
obvious  truism  when  stated,  that  a  lite- 
rature cannot  be  called  a  national  1^»- 
rature,  uoless  it  is  the  original  sponta- 
neous ffrowth  of  the  country,  reflecting 
the  li^  of  the  country.  Yet  simfde 
as  this  assertion  is,  it  has  been  any- 
thing but  followed  or  lived  up  to  by 
the  so-called  American  authors.  Their 
chief  characteristic  has  been,  that  they 
were  imitators  and  reproducers  of  fw- 
eiffu  models,  particularly  the  numerous 
school  of  New-England  authors.  We 
have  had  feeble  echoes  of  the  school 
of  Pope,  of  the  school  of  Addison, 
the  obscurity  of  Shelley,  without  the 
mystic  genius  which  first  gave  It  birth ; 
little  imitations  of  this  man^s  humor 
and  that  man's  sentiment ;  American 
reflexes  without  end — "very  Ameri- 
can*' Coleridges  and  Scotts,  and  Bnl- 
wers,  and  Mrs.  Hemanses.  We  liave 
had  European  topics  and  an  English 
handling  of  them.  If  models  were 
necessary,  if  our  language  was  not 
new,  and  some  reproduction  was  in- 
evitable, it  might  have  been  of  the 
spirit  rather  than  the  letter,  and  the 
imitation  might  have  been  of  an  age 
and  school  of  British  letters,  more  m 
harmony  with  the  true  life  of  our  age 
and  people,  than  the  comparatively  ef- 
feminate, enfeebled  productions  of  the 
days  of  Addison.  The  country  has 
yet  to  profit  in  faith,  simplici^  and 
hooesty,  by  the  vigorous,  sincere, 
though  unpolished  literature  of  the  age 
of  Elizabeth.  The  established  charge 
of  imitation  is  fatal  to  the  claims  of 
much  of  our  so-called  literature,  to 
be  considered  American  literature. 
There  is,  of  course,  much  too  that  is 
genuine.  There  are  many  pure-mind- 
ed men  and  women  working  intelli- 
gently in  the  good  cause,  to  whom  all 
honor  is  due ! 

Granted  that  a  literature  must  be 
genuinoi  it  must  also  be  elevated.    Our 
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newspapers  are  genuioe  exponents  of 
the  lives  of  the  people  in  their  dailj  in- 
tercourse ;  in  their  buying  and  selling, 
joke- making  and  President* making; 
but  they  are  not  a  literature  for  the 
country,  though  they  may  be  creating 
authors,  and  may  contain  a  great  detd 
of  the  raw  material.  Literature  ex- 
hibits itself  in  Tarwus  forms.  Let  us 
call  the  roll  and  see  what  American 
namesare  put  in.  We  begin  with  poetry, 
and  Brst  for  the  epic.  Will  Joel  Bar- 
low's Colnmbiad  be  brought  forward,  or 
Dwight's  production,  **  whose  christian 
name  was  Timothy  I" — that  era  of  pro- 
Tincial  patriotism  has  gone  by  which 
woukl  have  supported  such  lai^ghable 
pretensions,  m  Jiving  writer,  we  be- 
lieve, has  attempted  an  epic.  Well, 
there  is  the  dramatic.  We  have  hope 
and  expectation  only,  though  Miss  Ful- 
ler whets  that  expectation  by  her  good 
word  for  a  new  play,  which  we  trust, 
with  her,  may  be  the  harbinger  of  a 
new  dramatic  era  for  America.  Still 
the  dramatic  temple  is  yet  to  be  built. 
i  Is  Metamora  the  comer-stone  of  a  na- 
tional dranuitic  literature,  or  Spartacus, 
or  — ? — the  list  is  blank.  Take  the 
lyric  then.  There  are,  undoubtedly, 
tome  good  song  writers,  clever  versifi- 
ers for  an  occasional  sebtiment;  but 
where  are  our  Bums,  Beranger,  or 
Moore,  as  these  authors  represent  the 
'  life  of  Scotland,  or  France,  or  Ireland  ? 
/We  have  no  national  minstrel.  In  di- 
dactic and  descriptive  poetry  we  have 
Bryant,  true  to  the  soil ;  Dana  of  just 
and,  noble  sentiment,  though  but  a  very 
fractional  part  of  Coleridge  and  Words- 
worth in  poetic  power ;  Longfellow,  en- 
Ithusiastic,  elegant, but  looking  abroad  ra- 
ther than  at  home ;  Mathews,  in  his 
Poems  00  Man,  national  in  his  choice  of 
^  his  subject,bold  and  original  in  inventwn, 
felicitous  in  imagery  ;  yet,  in  this  work 
at  least,  the  reformer  and  critic,  rather 
than  the  "  simple,  passionate,  sensuous'* 
poet.  We  will  not  go  on  lest  we  should 
seem  to  disparage  merit  that  does  actual- 
ly exist,  by  bringing  it  to  a  standard 
where  it  will  be  found  wanting.  Yet 
that  standard  must  be  reached  before  we 
can  claim  from  the  world  respect  for  a 
worthy  national  literature. 

Does  Miss  Fuller  write  at  random, 
then,  when  she  commences  her  essay  ? 
**  some  thinkers  may  object  that  we  are 
about  to  write  of  that  which  has,  as  yet, 

no  existence." 

t 


It  will  be  a  more  agreeable  duty  to 
follow  her  in  her  generous  estimate  x>f 
what  has  been  done,  than  to  busy  our* 
selves  with  what  has  been  left  undone. 

To  Brockden  Brown,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  and  Longfellow,  separate 
papers  are  devoted.  The  latter  is  the 
least  complimentary ;  it  contains,  per- 
V  haps  the  passages  ii  the  greatest  seve- 
rity in  the  book.  Yet  justice  is  douQ 
to  what  is  praiseworthy  in  the  poet's 
wrings.  Our  authoress  has  lived  in 
"  the  Modem  Athens,"  and  becoifie 
tired  of  hearing  Aristkles  always  1| 
called  the  just.  The  following  #8ti-  ]' 
mate  of  his  claims  is  impartial:— 
**  Longfellow  is  artificial  and  imi- 
tative. He  borrows  incessantly,  and 
mixes  what  he  borrow^,  so  that  it  does 
not  appear  to  the  best  advantage.  He 
is  very  faulty  in  using  broken  or  mixed 
metaphors.'  The  ethical  part  of  his 
writing  has  a  hollow,  second-hand 
sound.  He  has,  however,  elegance,  a 
love  of  the  beautiful,  and  a  fancy  for 
what  is  large  and  manly,  if  not  a  full 
sympathy  withit.  His  verse  breathes  at  * 
times  much  sweetness ;  and,  if  not  al- 
lowed to  supersede  what  is  better,  may 
promote  a  taste  for  good  poetry. 
Though  imitative,  he  is  not  mechani- 
cal." Justice  is  done  to  the  **  industry 
and  power  of  clear  and  elegant  arrange- 
ment" of  Mr.  Prescott.  His  choice  of 
picturesque  subjects,  of  great  inte- 
rest in  tiiemselves,  is  noticed  ;  and  the 
absence  of  **  leading  vie  wis  and  discem- 
ment  as  to  the  motives  of  action  and  the 
spirit  of  an  era."  The  common  admi- 
ration of  the  merits  of  Bryant,  Ban- 
croft, Dr.  Channing,  Emerson,  Irving, 
and  Cooper,  is  coHially  reiterated — of 
the  poems  of  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning, Cornelius  Mathews,  and  of  the  . 
new  romance  of  Margaret,  generous 
mention  is  made.  In  connection  with 
the  \asf  we  have  an  account  of  the  un- 
published play  of  Witchcraft,  which  t 
confirms  what  has  been  already  said  of 
its  merit  in  the  daily  press ;  and  some 
supplementary  extracts  in  the  appen- 
dix, which  present  stiH  more  direct 
and  authentic  evidence  of  its  value. 

Of  the  important  suggestions  relat- 
ing to  the  Press  we  have  hardly  left 
ourselves  room  to  speak.  Miss  Fuller 
looks  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the 
country  with  hope  and  anxiety  ;  she 
sees  in  it  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  the 
most  important  intellectual  and  moral 
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senrices.  The  Press,  hoDorablj  direct- 
ed by  educated  men  of  infincible  troth 
and  integrity,  appears  to  her,  as  it 
is  in  this  coantiy,  a  station  of  infinite 
worth  and  happtoess.  May  her  re- 
marks be  cherished. 

Here  we  might  leave  onrsabject ;  but 
the  possible  danger  of  being  misunder- 
stood, and  of  conveying  a  &lse  impres- 
sion of  the  boo1(  before  ns,  compels  us 
to  add  yet  a  few  words.  It  is  usual, 
when  a  writer  approaches  the  conside- 
ration of*'  our  authors,"  with  any  other 
language  than  that  of  undtscriminating 
eulof^,  to  raise  the  cry  of  Americanism, 
to  talk  of  foreign  criticism  and  subser- 
vience to  the  £nglish  press  and  Britbh 
opinions.  Now,  the  writers  who  usu- 
ally resort  to  this  stale  outcry  of  WoU^ 
Wolf!  should  be  the  last  in  the  world 
to  Bay  anything  of  deference  to  foreign 
writers,  since  the  source  of  tiieir 
weakness,  and  of  the  very  evil  com- 
plained ot,  IS  the  imitation  of  these  very 
transatlantic  monsters.  It  is  not,  be 
assured,  most  intelligent  public,  out  of 
any  lack  of  patrio^m,  or  want  of  reve- 
rence for  the  country,  that  such  au- 
thors as  Miss  Fuller  take  up  the  criti- 
cal lash,  or  raise  the  warning  voice 
against  the  quack  and  pretender.  A 
true,  genume,invincibleAMERrcANi8M  is 
what  is  insisted  uponA-what  is  sought 
out,  encouraged,  and  foV  which  a  confi- 
dent hope  is  expressed.    Nor  does  a 


censure  of  the  hHberto  prevalent  schools 
of  writing  imply  any  censure  of  the 
American  mind  or  capacity ;  it  may  im- 
ply that  the  age  for  a  national  literature 
has  not  yet  arrived ;  that  the  ground 
has  yet  to  be  opened,  and  the  quarries 
worked,  for  the  very  fbundatioos  of  the 
temple ;  but  it  does  not  say  that  diere 
t  will  be  no  temple,  or  that  the  Ameri- 
can race  vrill  lack  gemns  to  build  it. 
Those  convinced  most  deeply  of  the 
false  and  the  unreal  have  die  surest 
foith  in  the  true.  In  this  they  believe, 
and  for  this  they  will  strive.  The  ma- 
terial wants  of  a  vast  country,  bound  by 
two  great  oceans,  once  provided  for, 
actual  men  and  women,  youth  and  M. 
age,  friends  and  lovers,  occupying  the 
mountains  and  vallejrs,  the  plains  and 
liver-sides,  the  spiritual  interests  of 
man  will  find  a  voice.  His  existence 
will  not  pass  away  unsung.  From  that 
bright  fervkl  look  which  the  American 
wears,  will  break  for^  sparks  of  cele«- 
tial  intelligence.  Poesy,  the  precious 
power,  nourished  in  the  dark  soil  of 
material  life,  shall  grow  and  expand,  ' 
and  shed  its  precious  sweetness  on  the 
air.  We  shall  not  always  be  pressing 
to  our  lips  the  faded  herbarium  of  a 
foreign  clime.  We  shall  not  always 
be  mocked  with  \ke  feeUe  words,  the 
toothless  utterances,  the  with^ing  em- 
brace of  age,  but  shall  welcome  youth 
and  beauty  in  our  homes. 


SONNET. 
Br  THX  AuTBoft  or  **  Tarn  Yrvumem,**  "  Guv  RxvxBa,"  4^ 


FIRST  PURPOSKLESS  8TRIVER8  OF  THE  IMAOINATIOlf. 

A  SICKNESS  at  the  heart  that  ever  pines 
For  solitude,  and  baffled  in  the  pray  V, 
Swells  sometimes  to  a  passion  like  despair  ! 
Jealous  of  eyes — suspectmg  all  designs. 
And  trembling  for  a  secret  which  the  heart 
Grasps  not  itself; — still  searching,  as  a  life 
The  soothing  of  another,  yet  at  strife 
With  him  who  first  assumes  the  soother*s  part, 
Nor  trusting  *till  too  late ! — A  resolute  will 
To  pine,  and  be  alone,  and  desolate  still ; 
By  day  in  wood  and  wild,  with  vexing  thought, 
Kemoved  from  human  converse ;  and  by  night, 
Striving  in  dreams,  and  at  the  morning*s  light, 
Looking,  as  with  an  angel  we  had  fought. 
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**  Aod  now  1  wOl  ttnehup  a  secret  book."— 5JbA2up<are. 


To  suppose  that  fewer  instances  of 
moral  delinqnency  have  been  perpe- 
trated in  the  particular  department  of 
letters,  than  in  any  other,  would  be, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  unphilo- 
sophical,  since  the  risk  of  purloining 
the  fruits  of  other  men's  brains  with 
impunity,  is  unquestionably  less  than 
in  that  of  most  other  depredations.  If 
the  pilferers  of  the  purse  are  not 
more  amenable  to  justice  than  are 
those  who  commit  like  infringements 
upon  the  productions  of  genius,  the 
h^er  merit  a  no  less  rigid  requital  of 
rebuke.  True,  it  may  be  urged  in  ex- 
tenuation, that  great  scope  should  be 
allowed  in  determining  the  exact  limits 
of  literary  property, — since  there  must 
necessarily  exist  what  is  termed  the 
**  commonwealth  of  literature,"— yet 
we  venture  to  premise  that  the  most 
strenuous  advocates  of  the  plea,  will, 
in  the  main,  be  found  to  be  actuated  by 
motives,  no  less  equivoeal  in  kind,  than 
they  are  specious^  in  pretence.  Ooukl 
we  invoke  the  spirits  of  the  departedf 
what  '^pitiless  plaints'' would  be  pre- 
ferred against  the  spoliations  of  many 
a  modem  scribe,  who,  to  avokl  the  sin 
of  thinking  for  himself,  has  diosen  the 
more  summary  mode  of  allowing  others 
to  do  so  in  his  stead.  Yet,  after  all, 
who  can  complain,  when  such  a  vast 
economy  of  time  and  trouble  may  be 
achieved  by  the  labor-saving  process. 
A  ikiem,  indeed,  that  formerly  occupied 
in  its  construction  twenty  long  years, 
can  thus  be  produced,  with  scarcely 
inferior  success,  in  as  many  minutes ; 
and  the  Herculean  task  that  wasted  the 
mid-night  oil  of  a  devoted  life,  now 
fingers  but  a  few  brief  hours  ere  it  opes 
into  being.  The  grave  asceticism  of 
the  olden  time  must  give  place  to  the 
new  achievements  of  the  **  march  of 
mind;"  and  it  has  been  reserved  for 
the  authors  of  the  modem  Augustan 
age  to  "winnow  the  wheat"  of  the 
withered  crop ;  and  with  the  celerity 
of  steam-power,  afresh  to  irrigate  the 
•oil,  by  ** adapting*^  it  for  spontaneous 


and  perennial  verdure.  Ought  we  not, 
indeed,  speedily  to  anticipate  the  anni- 
hilation of  all  invidious  restrictions  of 
prescriptive  rights,  by  the  universal  re- 
cognition of  a  community  of  goods,  the 
free- bom  toleration  of  socialism,  and 
liie  claims  of  a  more  enlightened  phi- 
lanthropy ? 

The  doctrines  of  expediency,  how- 
ever, do  not  always  run  parallel  wiA 
those  of  equity  and  even-handed  jus- 
tice; and  since  we  are  compelled  to 
adjudicate  the  question  by  the  higher 
standard  of  moral  rectitude,  we  must 
allow  no  meaner  motives  to  govern  our 
decisions  in  this  matter.  It  Is  no  easy 
task,  amidst  the  prolific  outpourings  of 
the  press  of  our  day,  to  attempt  an  er- 
posi  of  the  many  *•  dread  counterfeits 
of  dead  men's  thoughts  "  which  livinff 
pkgiarism  is  continually  recasting  and 
sending  fortib :  for, 

I       This  trade  of  knowledge  is  replete, 
t       As  oCheraare,  with  fraud  and  cheat;*- 
t       Socb  cheata  as  ecbolari  pnt  opon 
*       Other  men's  resiion,  and  their  own  ;— 

A  sort  of  drapery,  to  ensconce 

Absurdity  and  ignorance. 

The  term  pla^arUt  is  derived,  or 
rather  Anglicized,  firom  PlagiariuSy 
used  among  the  Romans  to  designate 
a  person  who  abducted  a  freeman  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  him  as  a  slave, 
for  which  offence  the  culprit  was  con- 
demned by  the  Flavian  kw,  adplagiOf 
to  be  whipped.  In  a  metaphorical 
sense,  the  word  implies  author-theft, 
and  ,has  been  since  applied  to  such  as 
appropriate,  without  due  acknowledge- 
ment, the  thoughts  and  expressions  of 
an  author.  The  best  modern  definitkm 
we  remember,  is  given  in  a  curious 
work,  styled  the  '*Tin  Trumpet^** 
where  the  plagiarist  is  described  as  a 
*'  purioiner,  who  filches  the  frait  that 
others  have  gathered,  and  then  throws 
away  the  basket."  Much  of  the  author- 
craft  of  the  present  day  has  become  a 
mere  bagatelle.  Far  too  many  books 
have  been  inflicted  upon  the  patient 
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public,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
might  have  been,  with  advaotage  to  all 
parties,  wholly  suppressed,  since  they 
possess  in  the  main  but  the  questiona- 
ble merit  of  a  metamorphoses,  while 
it  seems  hopelessly  vain  to  discover  in 
one  work  of  a  score,  any  traces  of 
originality  of  idea. 

The  remark  ascribed  to  Pope  Gan- 
ganelli,  that  **  all  books  in  the  known 
world  might  be  comprised  in  six  thou- 
sand folio  volumes,  if  filled  with  original 
matter — the  rest  being  all  plagiarism,** 
was,  we  think,  an  extremely  liberal 
estimate. 

One  age  battens  upon  its  predecessor 
with  gnome-like  rapacity,  and  thus  a 
host  of  pseudo-authors  acquire  an  un- 
deserved repntadon,  while  that  which 
once  possessed  substantial  nutriment 
and  intrinsic  worth,  becomes  at  length 
reduced  to  the  meagre  fricassee.  True, 
we  live  in  an  utilitarian  day,  when  the 
million  have  little  sympathy  for  the 
ponderous  magnificence  of  our  fore- 
ikthers ;  but  after  all  we  venture  to  sug- 
gest, whether,  in  our  modem  method 
of  condensation,  some  of  the  essential 
vigor  and  spirit  of  their  productions 
have  not  equally  left  us.  The  quaint 
lines  of  Chaucer  still  apply  with  full 
^orce,—  

*«  Oat  of  ihe  olde  ficldes,  as  men  layeth,     I 
Cometh  all  this  new  oome  fro  yeare  to ' 
yeare,  • 

So  out  of  olde  bookes,  in  ^ood  faith. 
Cometh  all  this  newe  science  that  men 
here." 

Our  present  object,  however,  is  not 
with  the  honest  retailers  uf  the  ancient 
stores  of  human  knowledge,  but  with 
those  who  have  made  their  appropria- 
tions without  license  or  acknowledge- 
ment, and  who  therefore  sustain  Uie 
opposite  character.  "  Authorship,*' 
says  Schlegel,  *'  is,  according  to  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  pursued,  an  infamy, 
a  pastime,  a  labor  or  handicraft,  an  art, 
a  virtue."  How  exceedingly  few  are 
original  thinkers ;  even  those  who  rank 
as  philosophical  writers  adopt  the  opin- 
ions of  their  predecessors — some  favor- 
ite theory  of  a  former  age;  and  having 
espoused  it,  they  endorse  the  new  creed 
with  an  enthusiasm  as  zealous  as  if  it 
were  one  of  their  own  creation.  There 
are  a  few  noble  exceptions  to  die  rule, 
however,  for  the  honor  of  learning ; 
the  daring  Florentine,    for  instance, 


who,  in  1615,  had  the  presumption  to 
assert,  in  direct  defiance  of  the  dogma- 
tical opinions  of  the  learned.  **tbe 
great,  the  good  and  wise  anK>ng  men,*' 
and  contrary  to  the  settled  conclusions 
of  all  preceding  ages,  *'  that  the  earth 
revolved  round  the  sun  ;**  and  although 
threatened  with  death  by  his  bigoted 
inquisitors  for  the  heresy,  yet  Galileo 
boldly  maintained  his  creed,  and  has  long 
since  convinced  the  world  he  was  right. 

A  strong  resemblance  may  occur 
between  two  writers,  if  not  indeed 
a  strict  identity  both  of  ideas  and  even 
language,  which  may  be  purely  acci- 
dental ;  but  this  must  be  an  occurrence 
exceedingly  rare.  We  repeat,  some 
may  be  uneonscious  plagiarists ;  a  bold 
or  beautiful  thought  is  sometimes  likely 
so  to  impress  the  imagination,  as  to  exist 
in  the  memory  long  after  its  paternity 
is  forgotten,  and  thus  become  ingrafted 
into  the  mind  so  as  to  seem  part  of  it- 
self; such  a  case  would  certainly  ad- 
mit of  great  extenuation  in  the  criminal 
code  of  literary  jurisprudence. 

A  writer,  it  is  observed,  nuty  steal 
after  the  manner  of  bees,  without  wrong- 
ing anybody ;  but  the  theft  of  the  ant, 
which  takes  away  the  whole  grain  of 
corn,  is  not  to  be  imitated.  Vayer,  a 
French  scribe,  says,  *^  to  take  from  the 
ancients,  and  make  one's  advantage  of 
what  they  have  written,  is  like  pirating 
beyond  the  line ;  but  to  steal  from  one*s 
contemporaries,  by  surreptitiously  ap- 
propriating to  onesself  their  thoughts 
and  productions,  is  like  picking  people's 
pockets  in  the  open  street."  And  ano- 
ther extract  we  had  marked,  insists 
that,  **  it  is  a  greater  crime  to  steal  dead 
men's  writings,  than  their  clothes." 
Instances  of  petty  larceny  are  undoubt- 
edly more  numerous  than  such  as  may 
be  styled  cases  of  grand  literary  larce- 
ny;  and  we  have  even  heard  it  advoca- 
ted as  a  meritorious  virtue  in  a  writer, 
when  he  shall  abstract  (rdm  a  previous 
author  some  acknowledged  beauty, 
either  of  rhetoric  or  thought,  and  afresh 
incorporate  it  as  his  own,  on  the  plea 
that  a  gem  may  often  lie  long  obscured, 
and  acquire  redoubled  lustre  by  the 
skill  of  the  artist  in  the  resetting.  But 
viewed  as  an  apology  for  acknowledged 
felony,  some  may  deem  this,  at  b^t, 
very  apocryphal.  D*u*ect  literary  pla- 
giarism has  beeA  more  rife  in  modem 
Sian  in  ancient  times ;  atid  yet  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  this  species  of  fraud 
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did  not  exist  even  with  the  classic 
writers.  Vida,  in  his  *•  Art  of  Poetry," 
indeed  conducts  us  to  such  a  concla* 
sion  in  justifying  an  occasional  resem- 
blance between  two  several  authors  on 
the  same  subject : 

"  Avpice  at  exavias  veteratnqae  insignia  nobis 
Apteoaos:  veram  accipimos  none  clara  re- 
^    pertnm. 
Naoc  scriem  atqae  snimnm  verbonixn  qao- 

que  ipsa 
Kcc  pudet  interdum   alteriui  not  ore  lo- 

cutos, 

Terence,  who  has  been  accused  of 
many  depredations,  says,  **  nihil  est 
dictum  quod  non  sit  dictum  prius." 
One  substantial  reason  why  this  species 
of  legerdemain  was  not  so  much  in 
vogue  with  the  early  penmen,  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  detection 
would  almost  inevitably  follow,  from 
the  hmited  number  of  MSS.  then  in 
existence  compared  with  the  deluge  of 
books  since  the  era  of  the  press. 

The  following  exquisite  thought,  con- 
tained in  one  of  the  sonnets  of  Petrarch, 

"  Trefiro  torna ;  ^  '1  bel  tempo  rainena : 
£  i  fiori,  e  '1  berbe  sua  dolce  familigia." 

has  b^n  more  frequently  incorporated, 
or  rather  imitated,  than  any  gem  in  the 
whole  wealth  of  poetry.  Milton  who, 
so  to  speak,  ransacked  the  three  worlds 
for  the  materiel  of  his  sublime  effusions, 
80  closely  resembles  the  Italian  muse, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  co- 
incidence upon  any  other  supposition 
tbmn  that  even  he  borrowed.  The 
couplet  referred  to  in  allusion  to  his 
loss  of  sight,  occurs,  it  wiH  be  remem- 
bered, in  his  great  epic, — 

**  Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  return 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  eve  or 
mom." 

He  also  closely  copies  Ariosto,  in  his 
Vision  of  Paradise,  and  Astolpho's 
Description  of  the  Moon,  when  he 
luounts  the  clouds  on  the  winged  horse. 
Lord  Lytfleton,  Waller,  Gray,  Savage, 
and  Kirke  White,  discover  traces  of  the 
same  thought,  and  some  invest  it  in 
language  remarkably  analogous.  Kirke 
White's  lines  are  as  follows : 

"  Yon  brook  will  glide  as  soiUy  as  before. 
Yon  landscape  smile — ^yon  golden  harvest 

grow, 
Yon  sprightly  laik  on  mounting  wing  will 

■oar, 
When  Henry's  name,  alas,  is  heard  no 

more." 


This  ill-fated  son  of  genius,  however, 
was  mistaken  in  his  foreboding.  Spen- 
ser has  also  been  charged  as  a  ck)se 
copyist  of  both  Tasso  and  Ariosto.  A 
similar  illustration  might  also  be  given, 
showing  the  double  plagiarism  upon  a 
fine  passage  from  Dante,  which  was 
first  rendered  into  our  vernacular  with- 
out acknowledgement  by  Merivale,  and 
afterwards  closely  copied  by  Byron. 
But  we  must  narrow  our  limits,  or  we 
shall  have  to  invoke  among  the  culprits 
a  host  of  such  other  names  as  Ford, 
Decker,  Marlow,  and  Shirley,  with  our 
several  specifications  against  them. 

Homer,  ^  Dante,  Rabelais,  and  Shak- 
speare,  Chateaubriand  styles  the  great 
universal  individualities  and  great  pa- 
rent geniuses,  who  appear  to  have 
borne  and  suckled  all  others.  The 
first  fertilized  antiquity ;  iBschylas,  Eu- 
ripides, Sophocles,  Horace,  Aristo- 
phanes, and  Virgil  were  his  sons. 
Dante  in  like  manner  was  the  father  of 
modem  Italy,  from  Petrarch  to  Tasso. 
Rabelais  created  the  literature  of 
France ;  Montaigne,  LaFontaine,  Mo- 
liere,  descend  from  him ;  while  England 
owes  all  to  Shakspeare.  People  often 
deny  the  authority  of  these  supreme 
masters — ^they  rebel  against  them,  pro- 
claim their  defects,  but  with  as  much 
propriety  as  one  might  enumerate  the 
spots  on  the  sun's  disc ;  they  even  ac- 
cuse them  of  tediousness,  and  some- 
times absurdity,  while  in  the  very  act 
of  robbing  them  and  decking  them- 
selves in  their  spoils. 

Instances  of  literary  larceny  we  find 
recorded  almost  coeval  with  the  era  of 
printing,  under  the  various  forms  of 
frequent  falsification,  pirating,  and  for- 
geries ;  these  subsequently  led  to  the 
enactment  of  a  species  of  copyright 
licenses,  or  privileges  to  the  author  or 
publisher  of  a  book.  Notwithstanding 
which,  however,  many  spurious  edi- 
tions of  works  were  clandestinely  re- 
printed, to  the  detriment  of  their  right- 
ful ownera.  One  ingenious  feature  of 
fraud  practised  by  some  of  tl^e  early 
piratical  printers,  was  that  of  counter- 
feiting the  quaint  devices  or  peculiar 
insignia  adopted  by  publishen  of  the 
olden  time;  some  ludicrous  cases  of 
imitation  were  perpetrated  upon  some 
of  the  popular  productions  of  the  cele- 
brated Aldine  press,  which,  from  their 


*  Homer'a  Gtrdeni  of  Alcinont  in  the  Odyitey,  and  the  Elydiim  of  the  ^neiad,  were  perhaps  taken 
£rom  the  Moeaic  acoount  of  Eden. 
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clumsy  execntioD,  were  readily  detect- 
ed. One  of  these  is  ootieed  in  the  pre- 
face to  an  Aldine  editioQ  of  Livy, 
printed  in  1518. 

The  Anchor  and  Dolphin  of  Aldus, 
of  Venice,  from  the  deserved  reputa- 
tion of  this  renowned  and  learned 
printer,  was  more  copied  than  any 
other  of  the  distinsuiahing  marks  of 
their  time,  by  his  Italian  cotempora- 
ries ;  but  by  their  forgeries  the  printers 
of  Lyons  rendered  themseWet  most 
notorious^  The  classical  origin  of  this 
still  lavorite  typographical  insiffnia  is 
well  known — it  was  borrowed  from  a 
medal  of  the  Emperor  Titus ;  and  the 
hieroglyphic  supposed  to  correspond 
with  that  adage,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  favorite  motto  of  Augustus. 

Pickering,  the  eminent  London  pub- 
lisher, it  will  be  remembered,  adopts 
the  Aldine  anchor  on  the  title-pages  of 
his  beautiful  editions  of  the  English 
Classics.  Much  might  be  written  on 
the  various  ornamental  devices,  rebuses, 
and  characteristic  mottoes  of  the  early 
English  printers ;  yet  it  would  be  in- 
appropriate to  dwell  longer  on  that  sub- 
ject in  this  place.  One  of  the  most 
audacious  literary  forgeries  ever  impos- 
ed upon  the  credulity  of  unsuspecting 
mortals  in  early  tames,  was  that  perpe- 
trated by  a  Dominican  monk,  named  An- 
niusof  Vitorbo,  attached  to  the  Papal  See 
during  the  Pontificate  of  Alexander  VI. 
He  wrote  seventeen  folio  volumes,  en- 
titled Liber  Idcm^  purporting  to  bp  the 
veritable  productions  of  Sanchoni- 
adio,  Manetho,  Berosus,  the  lost  works 
of  Xenophon,  Philo,  Fabius,  Victor, 
&c.  The  learned,  however,  soon  dis- 
covered the  imposture,  for  he  had  no 
mantiscnpts  to  produce  in  his  defence. 
He  died  in  1502 ;  but  he  acquired,  and 
still  retains,  the  unenviable  reputation  of 
being  the  most  conspicuous  of  early 
literary  impostors. 

Varillus,  the  French  historian,  en- 
joyed for  a  long  period  a  good  reputa- 
tion as  a  veracious  chronicler  of  events, 
till  at  length  the  critics  of  other  counh 
tries  exploded  the  secret  of  his  unde- 
served honors.  His  professions  of 
sincerity  went  for  little,  when  it  was 
once  discovered  that  his  historic  anec- 
dotes derived  their  existence  solely  from 
the  wonder-k>ving  and  inventive  brain 
of  the  writer, — his  affected  citations  of 
titles,  letters,  memoirs  and  relations, 
being  all  imaginary !    Having  perused 


most  of  the  historical  books  of  his  day, 
he  discovered  a  ready  facility  in  im- 
parting fictions  as  facts,  while  he  quoted 
his  authorities  with  random  recldess- 
ness.  Another  odd  genius  amused 
himself,  while  confined  to  his  room  by 
protracted  indisposition,  with  inflicting 
on  the  reading  community  of  his  day 
his  '*  Voyage  Kound  the  Warld^^'*  when 
his  physical  disability  scarcely  permitted 
him  to  describe  the  circuit  of  his  own 
dormitory.  His  name  may  be  recol- 
lected by  some— -GemeUi  Carreri,  a 
Neapolitan.  His  work  exhibits  an  air 
of  great  versimilitude,  notwithstanding 
his  descriptions  of  character  and  locd 
scenery  8um  to  bear  the  impress  of  re- 
ality. This  species  of  cheat  has  not 
wanted  imitators  in  after  times ;  and, 
indeed,  in  our  own  day,  as  die  acenic 
descriptions  of  many  a  popular  author 
attest,  who,  to  save  the  trouble  of  per- 
sonal exploration,  allow  a  playful  rancy 
to  fill  the  sketch.  We  could  meotH)n, 
also,  a  well-known  Writer  in  our  own 
country  who  has  committed  a  some- 
what similar  act,  in  his  drafts  upon  an 
English  traveller  who  vbited  America 
soon  after  the  peace,  instead  of  allow- 
ing the  groat  natural  beauties  of  our 
now  existing  forests  and  farms  to  apeak 
for  themselves. 

Dtt  Halde  compiled  his  account  of 
China  from  the  writings  of  some  of  the 
missionaries  ;  for  aldiou^  he  afTects  to 
be  wonderfully  familiar  with  Chinese 
scenery,  he  is  known  never  to  have 
travelled  ten  leasues  from  the  French 
capital  in  his  lifetime.  Many  other 
names  might  also  be  cited  of  a  similar 
class  ;  but  it  is  needless  to  extend  the 
list :  let  one  other  suffice.  We  refer 
to  Joseph  Vella,  a  Sicilian  adventurer, 
who,  in  1794,  pretended  he  had  dis- 
covered seventeen  of  the  k>st  books  of 
Livy,  in  Arabic,  having,  as  he  said,  pro- 
cured them  from  a  Frenchman,  who 
purloined  the  works  from  a  niche  in 
the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  story  was  plausible  enou^, 
since  many  of  the  classics  had  descend- 
ed through  the  Arabians.  They  were 
subsequently  published  in  Italy,  in  four 
volumes,  4to.  It  is  true,  he  exhibited 
certain  MSS.  which  he  had  himself 
fabricated,  being,  in  fact,  but  interpola- 
tions from  Florus.  He  displayed  con- 
siderable adroitness,  however,  in  dis- 
figuring the  whole—  altering  page  after 
page,  and  by  interspersing  numberless 
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dots,  and  other  uniotelligible  marks  and 
dashes.  It  was  not  long,  m  spite  of 
his  strenuous  efforts  at  concealment, 
before  his  cheat  was  found  out,  al- 
though not  till  most  of  the  literati  of 
his  day  had  become  his  dupes.  On 
examining  his  MSS.  they  were  found 
to  consist  of  nothins  but  a  hbtory'  of 
Mahomet,  instead  oi  as  had  been  pre- 
tended, the  lost  works  of  Liry,  and  an 
early  authentic  histoiy  of  Sicily,  in  the 
Arabic  period,  comprehending  about 
two  centuries — ages  of  which  their  own 
historians  were  enthrely  ignorant.  Vel- 
la  lost  an  eye  in  his  labmnous  triflii^ ; 
and  althou^  his  loss  was  temporarily 
soothed  by  a  pension  from  the  Neapol- 
itan king,  and  various  honors  and  digii- 
ties,  including  a  professorship  at  Pa- 
lermo, yet,  when  his  ^  sweetness*'  be- 
came thus  ultimately  overtasked,  he 
was  doomed  to  fifteen  years*  incarcer- 
ation. 

The  next  case  we  shall  refer  to  is 
that  of  Psalmanazar,  a  man  of  consid- 
erable learning  and  singular  ingenu- 
ity, who,  in  his  time,  acquired  much 
notoriety.  He  was  one  of  the  writers 
employed  in  compiling  a  work  on  Uni- 
fersal  History,  a  task  which  he  exe- 
cuted with  much  skill  and  fidelity. — 
Originally  a  wandering  adventurer  from 
his  home  and  country,  and  while  under 
the  pressure  of  poverty,  having  enlisted 
in  the  army,  he  first  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  a  Col.  Lauder,  in  the  garrison  of 
Sluys,  where  he  artfully  circulated  a 
report  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  island 
of  Formosa,  from  which  place  he  was 
expelled  by  the  hostility  of  the  Japan- 
ese on  account  of  his  religious  faith, 
having  been  previously  proselytised  to 
Christianity  from  Paganism,  by  the 
Jesuits.  The  plausibility  of  his  story 
induced  the  colonel  to  espouse  his 
cousot  and  he  subsequently  was  con- 
veyed to  England,  where  he  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Bishop  of  London,  who 
listened  to  his  account  with  pity  and 
implicit  faith,  became  his  patron,  and 
generously  contributed  towards  his  sup- 
port His  artful  contrivance  of  pro- 
ducing and  speaking  a  language  with  its 
alphabet  and  grammar  purely  of  his  own 
invention,  no  less  than  his  singular  pro- 

Eensity  fbr  eatins;  raw  meat,  roots  and 
erbs,  soon  rendered  him  an  object  of 
carious  speculation  and  public  notoriety. 
The  keen-eyed  scepticism  of  some  of 
the  more  discerning,  however,  viewed 


his  pretensions  with  suspicbn :  and  yet, 
could  he  have  silenced  tne  secret  accu- 
sations of  bis  own  conscience,  the  most 
sanguine  wishes  of  the  impostor  micht 
possibly  yet  have  been  successful.  He 
wrole,  in  Latin,  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  the  isfamd  from  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  been  expatriated  on  ac- 
count of  his  newly-espoused  religion, 
which  was  received  by  the  public  with 
favor;  a  translation  was  speedily  ef- 
fected, and  read  with  avidity,  which 
was  referred  to  as  authority  by  Bufifon 
and  others,  while  his  characteristic 
self-complacency  and  adroitness  in 
warding  off  every  avenue  to  detection, 
seemed  to  have  completely  established 
his  claim  to  public  confidence.  His 
powers  of  memory  were  so  tenaciously 
correct,  from  the  exercise  of  habit  in  ver- 
bal arrangement,  that  on  being  desired 
to  translate  a  long  list  of  English  words 
into  the  Formosan  language,  which 
were  marked  down  without  his  know- 
ledge, his  credit  was  considerably  cor- 
roborated by  his  correctly  affixing  the 
same  terms  to  the  same  words,  on  the 
question  being  repeated  three,  six,  and 
even  twelve  months  afterwards.  He 
at  length  found  a  warm  advocate  in 
the  Bishop  of.  Oxford,  who  procured 
for  him  apartments  in  one  of  the  Uni- 
versities, for  the  further  prosecution  of 
his  studies.  To  impress  his  new  neieh- 
bors  at  this  place  with  the  idea  of  his 
intense  and  indefatigable  application,  it 
was  his  custom  to  keep  lighted  candles 
in  his  room  during  the  night,  and  to 
sleep  in  an  easy-chair,  to  prevent  the 
impression  that  so  extraordinary  a  ge- 
nius indulged  in  so  unphilosophical  a 
relaxation  as  that  of  reposing  on  a  bed. 
His  next  step  was  to  return  to  London 
and  publish  a  version  of  the  Church 
Catechism  in  his  pretended  vernacular, 
whKh,  having  passed  under  the  cbse 
scrutiny  and  supervision  of  the  learned, 
was  pronounced  a  real  language,  and 
no  counterfeit.  He  had  now  attained 
the  acm6  of  his  feme ;  but  no  sooner 
had  he  reached  it,  than  the  tide  of  his 
popuhtrity  began  to  wane;  for  sus- 
picion had  already  begun  to  t>e  excit- 
ed by  sundry  contradictions  which 
were  betrayed  in  his  narrative,  and 
other  seeming  absurdities,  which  pre- 
sently caused  his  benefactora  to  abate 
their  ardor,  and  ultimately  to  withdraw 
altogether  their  support.  At  length 
the  reaction  in  the  public  mind  became 
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80  Btrong,  that  it  speedily  grew  into  the 
most  vioieot  expressions  of  malignity 
and  irritated  resentment  against  him ; 
and  as  his  means  of  subsistence  became 
consequently  precarious,  he  would  have 
become  again  the  victim  of  abject  dis- 
tress, had  it  not  been  for  the  admitted 
abilities  he  possessed,  which  induced 
the  booksellers  to  engage  his  services 
upon  the  work  already  referred  to— 
the  laborious  task  of  compiling  a  Uni- 
versal History.  His  real  name  and 
place  of  birth  were  never  revealed — 
these  he  studiously  concealed  on  ac- 
count of  hb  disgrace.  He  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  from  the  south  of 
France ;  and  although  he  never  pub- 
licly avowed  his  fraud,  yet  he  is  said 
to  have  confessed  it  to  confidential 
frieods,  with  tears  and  unfeigned  re- 
pentance; and,  but  for  such  acknow- 
ledgment on  his  part,  his  ingeniously 
fabricated  illusions  of  an  unknown  peo- 
ple and  theu*  language,  might  have,  to 
this  day,  been  classed  with  the  myste- 
ries of  mesmerism,  and  other  subtle 
sophisms,  which  perplex  the  sagacious 
and  amuse  the  valgar.  This  extraor- 
dinary individual  died  in  1763. 

D*  Israeli,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
has  been  the  most  industrious  collator 
of  cases  of  lierary  fraud,  of  any  writor 
we  possess ;  and  we  need  scarcely  add, 
that  we  shall  refer  freely  to  him  as  an 
authority.  He  relates,  among  many 
others,  the  following  curious  instance 
of  literary  forgery,  practised  on  Capt. 
Wilford  by  a  learned  Hindoo,  who,  to 
ingratiate  himself  and  his  studies  with 
the  too  zealous  and  pious  European, 
contrived,  among  other  attempts*  to 
give  the  history  of  Noah  and  his  three 
sons,  in  his  **  Purarutt**  under  the  de- 
signation of  Satyavrata.  The  captain 
having  read  the  passage,  transcribed  it 
for  Sir  William  Jones,  who  translated 
it  as  a  curious  extract ;  the  whole  was 
an  interpolation,  by  the  dexterous  in- 
troduction of  a  forged  ^heet,  discok)red 
and  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
ception ;  and  which,  having  served  his 
design  for  the  moment,  was  afterwards 
withdrawn.  As  books  in  India  are  not 
bound,  it  is  not  difficult  to  introduce 
**  loose  leaves.**  To  confirm  his  various 
impositions,  this  learned  forger  had  the 
patience  to  write  two  voluminous  sec- 


tions, in  which  he  connected  all  the 
legends  together  in  the  style  of  the 
Puranas^  consisting  of  1,200  lines  ! 
George  Stevens,  the  annotator  of 
Shakspeare,  merits  a  passing  tribute  at 
our  hands,  for  his  numerous  literary 
misdemeanors ;  he  was  a  creature  of 
such  a  propensity  to  commit  forgeries 
and  adulterations,  that  most  such  in- 
stances of  his  times,  it  has  been  assert- 
ed, nay,  without  much  risk,  may  be 
attributed  to  him.  He  practised  an 
amusing  cheat  upon  the  well-known 
antiquary  Chough  ;  this  was  the  famous 
tomb-stone  on  which  was  engraved  the 
drinking-horn  of  Hardyknute,  to  indi- 
Cdte  his  last  fatal  carouse;  for  this 
royal  Dane  died  in  intoxication  I  To 
prevent  any  doubt,  the  name  in  Saxon 
characters  was  sufficiently  legible. — 
Steeped  in  pickle  to  hasten  a  preco- 
cious antk^uity,  it  was  then  consigned 
to  a  corner  in  a  broker's  shop,  where  it 
was  soon  detected  by  the  inquisitive 
gaze  of  Gough,  who  eagerly  purchased 
Uie  precious  relic — who  set  to  work 
preparing  a  learned  dissertation,  wor- 
thy of  ito  reported  value.  The  enthn- 
siastic  antiquary  never  forgave  this  out- 
rage upon  his  credulity.  The  sfone  is 
still  extant  in  the  British  Museum,  a 
lasting  warning  to  the  Pickwickians  of 
all  time.  But  to  avoki  prolixity  on  a 
subject  occupying  so  ample  a  space  in 
bibliographical  history,  we  shall  have 
to  pass  over  in  silence  many  cases  of 
literary  imposition,  which  we  might 
otherwise  aidduce. 

During  the  troublous  reign  of 
Charies  f.,  numerous  political  forgeries 
were  perpetrated.  The  fiunous  Eikon 
Basiliki  has  been  ranked  among  ^e 
number,  from  the  ambiguous  claim  of 
Gauden ;  and,  as  it  appears  from  the 
note-book  of  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  cbi^ 
justice  during  the  reign  of  that  nnfbr- 
tunate  prince.  Sir  Robert  Cotton  must 
not  be  denied  his  claim  altogether  to 
the  honors  of  a  literary  filching,  since 
there  is  mention  made  of  a  pardon  be 
had  obtained  from  King  James,  for  oit- 
hezzling  ike  public  records^  &c. ;  and 
we  read  even  of  authors  at  the  solemn 
hour  of  dissolution  having  been  the 
prey  of  those  whose  moral  obli^tj 
did  not  prevent  the  lawless  indulgence 
of  the  passion. 
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PAPERS  OP  AN  OLD  DARTMOOR  PRISONER- 


Eoino  BT  Natuanul  Hawthoems. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


RBLEASS,  AKD  RETURN  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  night  following  the  massacre, 
scarcely  an  inmate  of  Dartmoor  tamed 
into  his  hammock.  We  were  going 
about  from  mess  to  mesSt  talking  over 
the  occurrences  of  the  day;  some  la- 
menting the  death  of  a  dear  friend ; 
some  rekiting  thev  own  hair-breadth 
escapes ;  some  giving  an  account  of  the 
whole  transaction  with  a  wonderful 
minuteness,  considering  that  they  had 
been  all  the  time  snugly  ensconced  in 
some  nook  of  the  prison,  where  they 
were  equally  out  of  all  sight  of  the 
movements  and  of  harm*8-way ;  but 
all  vowing  vengeance  in  the  most  dead- 
ly terms  on  the  author  of  the  catastro- 
piie.  Our  men  swore  terribly  in  Dart- 
moor that  night. 

The  doors  were  not  opened  at  the 
usual  hour  the  next  morning ;  neither 
bread  nor  beef  were  distributed;  the 
coffee- makers  could  not  go  out  to  pre- 
pare their  coffee,  the  plumgudgeon  man 
to  fry  his  little  cakes  of  potatoes  and 
lish,  nor  the  shop-keeper  to  obtain  his 
morning  supply  of  hot  rolls ;  but  we 
heeded  not  the  calls  of  appetite,  s6  in- 
tense and  vehement  were  our  feelings 
of  indignation  and  revenge ;  at  last, 
about  9  o^cIock,  the  doors  were  opened, 
and  our  provisions  distributed.  In  the 
course  of  the  forenoon  Captain  Short- 
land  was  seen  in  the  market-square, 
and  the  most  horrid  imprecations  were 
discharged  at  him  by  very  many  of  the 
prisoners.  He  consulted  his  own  snfe- 
tj  by  retiring  to  his  office,  and  he  was 
never  asain  seen  within  the  walls  of  the 
depot  vmile  I  remained  there.  Short- 
ly  after  the  doors  of  the  prison  had 
been  opened,  the  cotonel  of  the  regi- 
ment on  guard  appeared  in  front  of  the 
iron  gate  and  addressed  the  prisoners ; 
he  deplored,  with  apparent  sincerity, 
the  melancholy  occurrences  of  yester- 
day, stated  that  he  was  absent  from  the 
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depot  at  the  time,  or  the  affair  would  not 
have  happened,  and  advised  us  to  remain 
quiet,  and  there  would  be  an  investi- 
gation of  Captain  Shortland^s  conduct. 
In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  Maior- 
General  Brown  came  up  from  Ply- 
mouth, and  made  inquiries  of  many  of 
the  prisoners  in  relation  to  the  trans- 
action. The  general's  manner  was 
conciliatory,  and  he  expressed  much 
sorrow  for  the  event.  In  the  afternoon, 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  Josias  Rowley, 
Captain  Schomberg,  R.  N.,  and  several 
other  officers,  arrived  from  Plymouth, 
deputed  by  the  commanding  naval  offi- 
cer on  that  station  to  inquire  into  the 
afitiir. 

At  about  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  they  ap- 
peared on  the  platform,  in  frant  of  the 
yards,  and  the  crier  went  through  the 
several  prisons,  notifying  the  prisoners 
to  assemble  near  the  gates  of  the  mar- 
ket-square. Admiral  Rowley,  after  a 
few  remarks,  expressing  hisxoodolence, 
&c.,  but  which  were  made  in  a  very 
cold  and  supercilious  manner,  inquired 
*•  if  there  was  any  cause  of  complaint 
among  the  prisoners,  independent  of 
the  proceedings  of  last  evening?"  I 
give  the  very  words  of  the  admiral,  as 
I  recorded  them  not  an  hour  after  the 
interview,  and  the  substance  of  the 
answers  made  to  him.  I  was  very 
near  the  spokesman  of  the  prisoners, 
and  heard  every  word  of  the  conversa- 
tion, and  I  am  sure  that  I  recorded  it 
truly.  In  compai'ing  this  account  with 
that  given  by  the  admiral  himself,  and 
which  was  promulgated  among  other 
documents  at  the  time,  it  will  be  a^en 
how  basely  he  falsified  the  answers  in 
his  official  report.  In  reply  to  this  ques- 
tion of  the  admiral,  it  was  answered 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoners,  that  many 
petty  vexations  haa  occurred  from  time 
to  time,  which  had  all  been  redressed ; 
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and  that  there  now  existed  no  cause  of 
complaint  among  us,  except  the  pro- 
ceedings of  last  evening,  and  our  pro- 
tracted confinement  since  the  two  na- 
tions were  no  longer  at  war.  Admiral 
Rowley  observed,  •♦an  investigation 
will  speedily  take  place,  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  event  of 
yesterday ;  and  I  can  assure  you,  that 
your  confinement  since  the  peace 
ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  British 
government,  as  every  thins  has  been 
done  that  was  possible  on  their  part  to 
accelerate  your  departure."  Our 
spokesman,  in  reply,  stated  to  him  that 
an  impression  genei'aliy  prevailed  with 
us,  that  Mr.  Beasely  had  been  grossly 
negligent  respecting  us,  and  that  we 
attributed  no  blame  to  the  British 
government  for  confinement  since  the 
peace.  Captain  Schomberg  then  took 
up  the  conversation  and  said,  *♦  that  al- 
though he  was  not  authorized  to  inquire 
respecting  the  event  of  yesterday^  still  he 
would  ask,  why  was  the  hole  made  in 
the  wall  ?"  He  was  told,  that  a  num- 
ber were  playing  ball  in  the  yard,  and 
struck  the  ball  over  the  wall,  and  re- 
peatedly called  to  the  sentry  in  the 
barrack-yard  to  heave  it  over,  without 
effect.  They  then  made  the  hole  to 
get  through  and  get  the  ball,  and  cer- 
tainly not  with  any  intention  to  escape ; 
that  the  wall  was  very  weak  and  inse- 
cure, and  might  at  any  time  be  easily 
demolished  by  the  prisoners,  with  no 
other  instruments  than  such  as  were  at 
theircommand  at  alltimos ;  that  the  hole 
was  no  outlet  from  the  depot,  and  that  a 
single  soldier  might  have  easily  destroy- 
ed any  one  who  attempted  to  get  through 
it.  After  a  few  more  observations  on 
their  pait,  having  no  connexion  whatever 
with  the  events  of  yesterday,  they  de- 
parted. This  was  the  whole  of  the 
investigation  made  by  Admiral  Rowley; 
and  I  have  preferred  to  give  it  to  the 
reader  in  the  very  words  I  recorded 
it  in  my  journal,  that  they  may  com- 
pare it  with  the  official  accounts  of  these 
gentlemen.  On  the  8th,  a  coroner's 
jury  came  up  to  the  depot ;  where  they 
were  collected  from,  I  know  not;  they 
summoned  the  officers  of  the  sanison 
and  of  the  depot,  and  examined  them. 
I  am  not  certain  whether  they  ex- 
amined any  of  the  prisoners,  but  my 
impression  is  that  they  did  not.  They 
continued  in  session  on  the  9th  and 
iOth,  and  late  that  day  they  rendered 


a  verdict,  as  we  expected  they  wouM, 
of  *♦  justifiable  homicide.'* 

On  the  11th,  the  Somerset  militia, 
(the  actors  in  the  tragedy,)  were  re- 
moved fVom  the  depot,  carrying  with 
them  the  curses  of  the  prisoners.  Mj 
readers  will  understand,  that  the  En- 
glish militia  presented  a  very  di/Tereut 
appearance  from  the  same  denomina- 
tion of  American  soldiers.  They  were 
uniformed  and.  disciplined  the  same  as 
the  regular  soldiers,  and  were  liable  to 
be  emptoyed  in  any  part  of  the  king- 
dom and  in  Ireland ;  and  I  believe  that 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Continental 
War,  they  were  sent  to  the  Continent. 
Their  place  was  supplied  here  by  the 
12th  Regiment  of  Royal  Infantry. 

On  the  14th,  we  received  tlie  grati- 
fying intelligence,  by  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Beasely,  tbit  he  had  engaged  eight 
large  cartels,  some  of  which  had  sailed 
from  Plymouth,  and  that  he  should 
engage  enough  in  addition  to  cany  us 
all  to  the  United  States.  We  were 
now  all  elated  with  the  prospect  of  our 
speedy  liberation,  and  all  causes  of 
vexation  and  animosity  were  for  a  time 
forgotten ;  even  the  nmssacre,  which 
had  at  first  so  deeply  affected  us,  was 
lost  sight  of,  in  the  joyful  prospect  of 
release  from  a  confinement  which  had 
become  so  insufferably  tedious.  Be* 
fore  we  knew  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent, 
and  supposed  that  the  war  would  be  of 
long  duration,  and  that  there  wouki  be 
no  exchange  of  prisoners,  we  conformed 
to  our  situation  with  tolerable  compo- 
sure ;  but  when  we  were  in  expectatioa 
of  a  release,  every  hour  seemed  to  be 
a  day,  and  every  day  a  year. 

At  length  on  the  20th,  the  first  draft. 
consisting  of  two  hundred  and  ^rty 
men,  left  the  dopot.  They  were  called 
out  from  the  prison  list,  beginning  at 
number  one  and  continuing  on.  They 
were  called  out  by  the  clerk,  and  on 
passing  into  the  market-yard,  they 
were  made  to  deposite  their  hammock, 
blanket  and  other  things  belonging  to 
the  British  government,  and  which  £ey 
had  i-eccived  on  their  arrival  at  Dart- 
moor. On  gaining  the  market-yard, 
they  seemed  more  like  a  set  of  wild 
Indians  than  of  civilized  beings ;  they 
danced  and  shouted,  and  yelled  and 
capered  about  like  mad  men.  At  last, 
having  formed  into  something  like  a 
procession,  they  displayed  a  banner, 
which  they  had  prepared  for  the  occa- 
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skvD,  and  ghtbg  several  rouncb  of  hear- 
er cheers,  they  left  the  depot ;  and  on 
passing  the  captain^s  office  they  utter- 
ed most  hearty  imprecations  on  its 
tenant.  On  the  {25th,  420  men  went 
away,  and  on  the  following  day,  350. 

Our  little  mess-mate  had  been  for 
some  time  very  bnsy  in  corresponding 
with  some  persons  in  Liverpool  and 
London.  His  every  movement  seemed 
charged  with  somediing  of  importance. 
He  neglected  the  provision  store-houses 
and  the  cook-house,  and  busied  himself 
in  overhauling  the  contents  of  his  trunk ; 
took  out  and  aired  two  or  three  of  the 
four  dozen  linen  shirts  of  which  he 
osed  to  boast,  being  the  whole  number 
that  I  ever  saw,  although  I  often  peered 
ciiFioiisly  into  the  trunk  to  see  them ; 
brushed  up  one  of  the  many  best  coats, 
which  existed  eith^  in  reality  or 
imagination;  Uacked  up  his  best  pair 
of  shoes,  and  shaved  off  the  redundancy 
of  his  beard,  mustaches  and  whiskers, 
which  had  accumulated  to  an  unseem- 
ly length  by  k  seven  months*  residence 
in  the  depot.  All  these  movements 
were  mysterious ;  they  were  pregnant 
with  an  unusual  import ;  they  denoted 
aoraething  of  importance ;  in  short,  they 
were,  as  our  mess- mate,  the  mathema- 
ticiaa  said,  *'  ominous.**  On  ^e  24th, 
the  mist  which  had  enveloped  his 
movements  began  to  clear  away,  for 
in  the  morning  the  captain  received  a 
letter  from  Liverpool,  covering  a  draft 
lor  ten  pounds ;  and  in  the  afternoon 
another  from  London,  containing  an 
order  for  his  release.  He  cashed  his 
draft  with  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  de- 
pot, and  in  the  evening  he  ^ve  a  jollifi- 
cation to  the  mess  and  a  few  friends. 
It  did  not  equal  our  Christmas  supper 
in  suroptuousness,  nor  did  the  captain 
on  this  occasion  pay  such  fervent  devo- 
tions to  the  beer-pot,  as  he  did  then ; 
the  certainty  of  his  release  on  the  mor- 
row, seemed  to  ha?e  renewed  his  dig- 
nity, and  in  a  measure  overcome  his 
crapulous  propensity.  I  wilt  here  re- 
late an  anecdote  of  our  Christmas  sup- 
per, which  1  omitted  in  its  place,  and 
which,  at  the  time,  and  for  some  time 
after,  afll>rded  us  much  amusement. 
One  of  our  guests  was  a  man  who  had 
for  many  years  been  a  ship-master, 
and  had  in  the  course  of  his  voyages 
become  £imiliar  with  many  countries. 
After  the  meats  and  ower  edibles 
were  removed,  and  while  the  beer-can 


was  passing  with  the  rapidity  I  have 
noted,  our  guest  was  called  upon  for  a 
tbast.  He  was,  in  sailor  parlance, 
**  three  sheets  in  the  wind,  and  the 
fourth  shivering,*'  and  with  much 
maudlin  gravity,  he  commenced,  **  Gen- 
tlemen, I  wish  to  propose  to  you  as  a 
sentiment,  the  health  of  a  lady,  young, 
wealthy,  beautiful  and  accomplished; 
a  bright  particular  star,  which  seMom 
gleams  across  the  dark  path  of  a  sailor's 
life,  to  lighten  up  and  cheer  the  other- 
wise gloomy  track  of  his  stormy  and 
troubled  existence.  The  remembrance 
of  her  kind  and  generous  affection  to 
me,  of  the  mutual  vows  of  love  and 
fidelity  which  we  have  plighted  to.  each 
otlier,  and  which  I  yet  mean  to  fulfil, 
have  been  my  solace  under  all  the 
cheerlessness  and  privations  of  my 
prison  life.  Gentlemen,  she  is  dear  to 
me  here,  (laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,) 
and  I  hope  you  will  all  do  me  the  favor 
to  drink  her  health  in  a  bumper.  Gen- 
tlemen, here's  to  Sally  Orr."  "Sally 
Orr,"  we  all  repeated,  and  'gave  three 
cheers  to  her  health.  After  the  cheer- 
ing had  subsided,  our  little  captain, 
who  had,  at  the  sound  of  the  name, 
been  casting  at  us  some  knowing  winks 
from  one  corner  of  his  eyes,  said, 
**  Sally  Orr,  D— y,  does'nt  she  live 
near  Limekiln  dock,  in  Belfast?'* 
"  Yes,"  replied  D— y,  with  much 
appearance  of  surprise :  *^  do  you  know 
her?"  "Know  her,  to  be  sure  I  do, 
and  know  her  well,  too;  why,  she  did  all 
my  washing  when  I  was  in  Belfast." 
**  Bk)od  and  thunder,**  roared  out  D— y, 
"SallyOrr  a  washerwoman  I  you  lie,  you 
little  swarthy  scoundrel  ;*'  and  suiting 
the  action  to  the  words,  he  floored  the 
captain  directly.  All  was  in  confu- 
sion for  a  moment ;  but  the  captain 
picked  hiniself  up,  and  said  that  he 
might  be  mistaken  in  the  name,  which 

D y  accepted  as  an  apology,  and 

harmony  was  restored  to  our  party. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  the  cap- 
tain departed :  he  was  in  high  spirits, 
bade  us  all  a  hearty  &rewell,  adding 
n  few  words  to  each  by  way  of  en- 
couragement. I  accompanied  him  to 
the  outer  gate,  for  since  the  massacre 
we  had  not  been  so  much  restricted  as 
before,  parted  from  him  with  another 
hearty  squeeze  of  the  hand,  and  took 
then  what  I  thought  to  be  a  last  look, 
of  one  who  for  fifteen  months  had  been 
my  mess-mate.  The  thought  was  over- 
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powering — 1  wept,  I  will  not  pretend 
to  deny  it,  for  to  me  he  had  been  al- 
ways very  kind  and  affectionate,  and  I 
felt  that  to  him  I  owed  nearly  all  of  the 
few  comforts  which  had  solaced  my 
life  ID  prison ;  and  as  I  looked  down 
^e  long  vista,  toward  the  village  of 
Princeton,  to  which  he  was  wending 
his  way,  I  felt  deeply,  with  all  his  pe- 
culiarities, and  failings  and  faults,  I,  at 
least,  could  have  better  spared  a  better 
man.  Our  mess  was  now  reduced  to 
four,  and  our  neighborhood  was  thinned 
off  by  the  detachments  which  had  gone 
off.  We  passed  a  week  gloomily 
enough ;  for  the  release  seemed  to  have 
stopped  for  a  time,  and  we  did  not  hear 
of  any  more  cartels  at  Plymouth ;  and 
my  own  prospect  of  release  was  far 
enough  distant,  as  there  were  over  two 
thousand  to  go  before  it  came  to  my 
turn, 

MaylsL — The  orders  had  been  given 
last  night  for  a  draf^  to  leave  this  morn- 
ing, and  as  soon  as  breakfnst  was  over 
they  marched  off.  About  9  o'clock,  as 
I  was  sauntering  in  the  market-yard, 
almost  the  only  individual  who  was 
there,  (it  being  a  rainy  morning,)  I 
heard  my  name  proclaimed  by  the 
crier,  with  orders  to  walk  up  to  the 
captain's  office.  I  lost  not  a  moment 
in  obeying  the  summons,  nnd  there  I 
had  the  interview  with  Captain  Short- 
land  which  I  have  before  related.  I 
was  there  told,  that  I  must  leave 
the  depot  immediately,  and  proceed  to 
Plymouth,  and  report  myself  to  Mr. 
Nnthaniel  Ingraham,  the  cartel  agent. 
I  was,  as  Ihe  sailors  say,  "hove  all 
aback"  with  the  order;  I  knew  not 
how  to  believe  it  to  be  real ;  I  almost 
doubted  whether  it  was  not  a  dream, 
*till  I  remembered  the  paiti ng  words 
of  the  little  captain,  ♦»  cheer  up,  my 
boy,  1*11  get  you  out  pretty  soon."  I 
had  almost  forgotten  them,  as  I  looked 
upon  them  then  as  without  any  other 
meaning  than  a  kind  effort  to  cheer  my 
evident  despondency.  I  returned  to 
my  mess,  and  communicated  the  news 
to  my  mess-mate  of  gambling  memory. 
The  poor  fellow  wished  me  joy,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes;  I  knew  he  was  re- 
flecting on  his  own  fortune,  for  we  had 
been  captui*ed  together,  and  his  number 
was  two  or  three  before  mine  on  the 
list.  We  had  been  mess-mates  to- 
gether eighteen  months,  and  not  an 
angry  word  had  ever  passed  between 


us,  nor  an  unkind  feeling  indulged.  My 
lazy  mess-mate  was  in  his  hammock, 
sound  asleep;  and  I  thought  it  a  pity  to 
wake  him,  as  he  indulged  in  its  fullest 
significance  the  sentiment  of  honest 
Sancho,  "  blessings  on  that  man  who 
first  invented  sleep."  The  mathema- 
tician was  on  his  roost,  and  I  did  not 
interrupt  his  studies,  for  my  feelings 
towards  him  were  pretty  much  like  the 
love  of  Miister  Abraham  Slender  fbt 
Mistress  Anne  Page  :  *•  there  was  no 
great  love  at  the  beginning,  and  it 
pleased  heaven  to  decrease  It  on  better 
acquaintance — with  more  familiarity 
grew  more  contempt."  How  to  get 
my  **  dttds"  away  was  now  the  qnes* 
tion;  for  the  prisoners  had  resolved 
some  time  before  to  hinder  any  one 
from  going  away  before  his  turn,  unless 
he  bought  the  right  of  another.  Luck- 
ily for  me,  the  rain  kept  the  prisoners 
in,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  solitRiy 
individual  in  the  yard.  I  gave  out,  that 
as  our  mess  was  so  much  broken  up,  I 
was  going  to  join  one  in  No.  1,  for  the 
passage  to  No.  1  would  lead  me  by  the 
gate  of  the  market-square.  My  mess- 
mate and  myself  took  my  little  ward- 
robe and  my  dead  mn8s-mate*s  trunk, 
and  passed  on,  telling  this  story  to  ail 
wo  met.  It  seemed  to  me  that  some 
of  them  eyed  us  with  much  suspicron, 
but  we  got  along  unmolested  to  the 
gate.  When  there,  T  slipped  Ihrongfa, 
shook  hands  with  my  companion,  and 
rather  flew  than  walked  to  the  office  to 
get  my  passport.  How  to  get  to  Ply- 
mouth it  was  difficult  for  me  to  think, 
for  it  was  raining  violently ;  the  teed 
was  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles,  and  my 
own  bag  and  the  dead  man's  trunk 
were  more  than  I  could  lug,  for  T  was 
then  in  strength  a  mere  child.  No  one 
would  recognise  in  the  writer  of  this 
narrative,  now  a  robust  man,  of  round, 
aldermanic  proportions,  the  poor,  feeble, 
emaciated  youth  who  was  that  day  re- 
leased from  prison,  and  weighing,  by 
the  scales  at  Plymouth,  just  ninety- 
four  pounds.  I  found  a  kind  soldier 
who  was  not  on  duty,  and  who  pitied 
me.  He  was  an  Irishman,  and  the 
Irish  are  always  kind,  God  bless  them 
for  it.  He  slung  my  bag  across  his 
shoulder,  took  my  trunk  in  his  haudt 
and  carried  them  for  me  to  Princeton. 
I  meant  to  leave  them  there  to  thn 
chance  of  their  ever  overtaking  me, 
and  to  trudge  on,  on  foot,  to  Plymouth. 
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I  offered  tbe  soldier  a  few  penDies,  but 
fae  refu9ed  them.  I  thought  the  offer 
was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  him,  and  I 
pulled  oat  a  three  shilling  token ;  bat 
ne  rejected  it,  with  a  waive  of  his 
hand,  and  the  salutation,  **  No,  no,  my 
boy,  you'll  have  need  enough  of  it  yet. 
God  bless  you,  end  send  you  safe  to 
your  own  country."  This  little  act  of 
kindness  of  the  poor  Irish  soldier  af- 
fected me  deeply.  This  is  a  good 
world  after  all,  people  may  say  what 
they  will  about  it ;  and  during  my  cap- 
tivi^  and  since,  I  have  met  with  more, 
fBuch  more  kindness  than  unkindness. 
I  have  had  it  in  my  power  s'uce,  (I 
thank  God  for  it.)  to  render  some  little 
service  to  my  poor  brethren  of  God's 
great  family  of  man,  and  whether  the 
recipients  of  kindness  are  grateful  or 
not,  the  bestower  feels  better* 

At  Prineeton  I  found  a  wagon,  which 
had  been  up  to  the  depot  with  shoes, 
and  was  returning  to  Plymouth.  I 
struck  up  a  bargain  with  the  wagoner, 
and  now  my  token  came  in  play.  I 
looked  back  on  the  walls  of  the  prison, 
ftod  while  I  felt  thankful  for  my  own 
deliverance,  I  felt  something  like  a 
sensation  of  pain  at  leaving  those  with 
whom  I  had  been  so  long  associated. 

The  wagoner  was  a  west  country 
boor,  who  had  little  sympathy  with  me 
or  my  feelings.  I  tried  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  him,  but  I  could  get 
nothing  beyond  a  monosyllable  in  reply, 
so  I  soon  gave  over  the  attempt.  I  was 
thus  left  to  my  own  reflections;  and 
now  my  feelings,  which  had  been  so 
highly  wrought  upon  before,  experi- 
enced a  corres})onding  depression.  I 
was  returning  to  my  native  country,  and 
what  a  prospect  was  before  me !  1  bad 
BO  trade,  no  knowledge  of  business;  I 
had  been  a  few  years  in  a  store,  but 
my  master*s  business  fell  off  by  reason 
of  the  war,  and  he  felt  himself  obliged 
to  dismiss  me,  when  I  had  just  begun 
to  get  a  little  insight  into  it.  This  was 
three  years  before,  and  tbe  little  know- 
ledge I  had  acquired  was  long  since 
forgotten.  I  was  verging  on  to  manhood, 
and  my  physical  frame  was  not  ade- 
quate to  labor,  nor  to  the  duties  of  a 
sailor's  life  before  the  mast.  My  pa- 
rents were  in  humble  life ;  I  had  left 
home  because  I,  would  not  be  a  burden 
to  them ;  I  could  not  bear  to  eat  the 
bread  of  idleness,  depriving  those  who 
were  of  the  feebler  sex,  and  younger 


than  I,  of  any  portion  of  their  scanty 
morsel.  I  had  not,^  that  I  knew  of,  a 
single  friend  in  the  wide  world  who 
had  the  ability  to  assist  me.  I  was  re- 
turning, feeble  and  penniless,  and  for 
awhile  I  almost  wished  myself  in 
Dartmoor  again,  to  stave  off,  for  a  few 
months  longer,  that  future  which  I 
dreaded  to  encounter.  Tbanks  to  a 
merciful  Providence,  these  gloomy  an- 
ticipations were  never  realized.  Where 
I  expected  only  briars,  flowers  have 
sprung  up  in  life's  pathway.  The  sea 
of  life  has  been  with  me,  for  tlie  most 
part,  smooth,  and  the  gales,  with  the 
exceptioD  of  an  occasional  head-flaw, 
prosperous. 

And  now  when  I  reflect  on  my  so- 
journ in  Dartmoor,  I  do  not  think  that 
it  was  wholly  profitless.  I  saw  human 
nature  there— much  of  it,  to  be  sure, 
in  its  worst  aspect ;  but  I  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  men  and  a  confidence  in 
my  own  resources,  which  1  should  pro- 
bably have  failed  to  do  under  a  less 
severe  training. 

On  my  arrival  at  Plymouth,  I  was 
ordered  by  Mr.  Ingraham  to  go  on  board 
the  cartel-sliip ;  and,  on  mounting  her 
deck,  the  secret  of  my  unexpected  re- 
lease was  explained,  for  I  found  my 
kind  little  mess- mate  on  board  as  agent.. 
How,  or  by  what  means,  he  had  con- 
trived to  obtain  the  office,  I  know  not; 
but  he  had  managed  so  as  to  get  it, 
and  he  had  managed  to  get  me  out  of 
prison  to  do  the  duty  for  him,  for  he 
had  a  Mirabeau's  faculty  of  setting 
othei-s  to  work  for  him,  I  do  not  men- 
tion this  to  his  disparagement,  for  I 
believe,  that  if  he  could  have  had  no 
use  for  me,  he  had  still  kindness 
enough  to  have  procured  my  release  if 
possible.  Under  his  auspices  I  was 
installed  into  the  cabin  mess,  consisting 
of  five  paroled  prisoners  from  Ashbur- 
ton,  and  of  six  masters  and  officers  from 
Dartmoor.  We  had  on  board,  in  all, 
329  quondam  prisoners. 

The  Ariel  was  an  old  ship,  (the  cap- 
tain said  she  was  50,)  badly  found  in 
sails  and  rigging,  and  with  a  very  feeble 
and  inefficient  crew ;  but  the  owners 
probably  relied  on  the  assistance  of  the 
Americans  to  get  her  along.  When 
we  got  out  to  sea,  she  was  found  to  leak 
badly,  and  her  own  crew  would  never 
have  been  able  to  keep  her  free  and  do 
the  ship»8  duty.  The  captain  (Falvey) 
was,  I  should  think,  some  fifteen  years 
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dder  than  his  ship ;  a  worthy  inan,  bat 
too  old  for  the  duty  required  of  him. 
He  was  an  Irishman,  dressed  with  all 
the  neatness  and  precision  of  a. Quaker, 
and  he  uniformly  wore  a  coat  of  a  bright 
green  color.  The  mate  (Mattson)  was 
a  Swede,  a  clever  fellow,  and  every 
inch  a  sailor,  and  was,  I  believe,  the 
only  one  of  the  ship^s  company  who 
was  adequate  to  his  station.  My  little 
captain,  in  his  capacity  as  agent,  had 
charge  of  all  the  stores  and  provbions 
that  were  on  boeit]  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  Americans,  and  the  quantity  to 
be  distributed  to  each  was  prescribed 
by  regulation,  and  was  the  same  as  al- 
lowed on  board  of  our  national  vessels. 
It  was  my  duty,  each  day,  to  see  to  the 
distribution  of  the  provisions,  and  to 
keep  an  account  of  them.  In  cutting 
up  and  serviilg  out  I  had  two  men  to 
assist  me.  With  the  exception  of  the 
eleven  in  the  cabin,  all  the  Americans 
lodged  in  the  main  hold ;  the  crew  of 
the  ship  in  the  forecastle. 

We  put  to  sea  on  the  3d,  and  had  a 
tolerable  fau:  time  of  it  for  three  or  four 
days,  when  we  encountered  a  storm, 
which  severely  tried  the  mettle  of  our 
crazy  old  ship,  and  carried  away  her 
topmasts.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
Americans,  when  the  gale  abated,  she 
was  soon  put  to  rights.  The  gale,  how- 
ever, increased  our  leak,  and  it  was 
lucky  for  us  that  after  this  we  had  fair 
weather. 

After  awhile  the  agent  began  to  be 
unpopular.  He  had  been  "  hail  fellow, 
well  met"  with  every  one  in  Dartmoor, 
but  he  began  to  put  on  **qnarter-deck 
airs,**  and  these,  his  old  associates  could 
not  away  with.  It  was,  besides,  sus- 
pected that  he  was  partial  to  the  cabin 
mess,  and  it  was  rumored  that  sundry 
bottles  of  good  wine,  and  some  porter, 
which  had  been  laid  in  as  hospital- 
stores,  had  been  made  free  with  in  the 
cabin.  There  was  too  much  truth  in 
this,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances 
of  the  surgeon,  a  worthy  young  E  nglish- 
man,  an  assistant-surgeon  in  the  royal 
navy,  and  yclept  Lichmore  Hathaway. 
I  foresaw  the  brewing  storm,  and 
wai'ned  him  of  it ;  but  the  captain  was 
a  child  of  destiny,  and  did  not  heed  the 
warning.  At  last,  one  day,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  part  of  the  contents  of  a 
cask  of  oatmeal  had  been  abstracted, 
and  no  "burgoo"  had  been  served  to 


the  messes.  The  match  was  now  pot 
to  the  train,  and  the  explosion  followed. 
A  meeting  was  called,  forward  of  the 
mainmast;  the  case  was  stated  to  them ; 
speeches  were  made ;  and  finally,  a  re- 
solution was  unanimously  passed,  re- 
quiring the  captain  to  abdicate.  This 
he  refused  to  do,  stating,  that  the  pro- 
visions were  put  under  his  charge  by 
Mr.  Ingraham,  and  that  he  was  ac- 
countable to  our  government  for  their 
proper  disposal.  Things  seemed  now 
to  be  taking  an  angry  turn,  when  the 
matter  was  compromised  by  an  agree- 
ment,  that  the  captain  should  reroaia 
nominally  as  agent,  but  that  the  distxi- 
bution  of  the  provisions  shoold  be  under 
my  charge,  and  that  the  men  in  the 
hold  should  choose  a  committee  of  three 
of  their  number  to  see  fair  pky.  Tran- 
quillity was  restored,  and  the  committee 
was  chosen. 

I  got  along  now  very  well  in  distri- 
buting the  provisions;  there  was  oo 
complaining,  except  from  an  old  Con- 
necticut captain  of  three  score  years^ 
who  had  become  queralous  fit>m  age 
and  infirmities.  He  fancied  that  hia 
own  and  some  other  messes  were  not 
dealt  justly  with,  in  the  distributjon  of 
the  fat  pieces  of  bee(  and  he  endeavored 
to  stir  them  up  to  a  ^*  sudden  flood  of 
mutiny."  1  do  not  know  but  that  he 
would  have  succeeded,  had  not  the 
triumvirs  stood  by  me,  and  one  of  them 
was,  next  to  •'  big  Dick,"  the  primest 
boxer  of  Dartmoor. 

We  had  the  small-pox  on  board, 
having  brought  the  infection  from  the 
depot ;  three  or  four  were  sick,  but  re- 
covered ;  but  the  last  one  who  took  it, 
notwithstanding  the  most  assiduous  at- 
tentions of  our  surgeon,  died.  I  know 
not  his  name  nor  his  history  ;  for  he 
was  delirious  when  I  first  visited  him 
in  company  with  the  surgeon,  end  he 
seemed  to  be  a  lonely  and  neglected 
one.  None  came  near  him,  either  from 
dread  of  the  infection,  or  from  some 
circumstances  in  his  character  and  life, 
but  us  two,  and  an  old  weather-beaten 
and  one-eyed  sailor  of  three-scOre  years 
of  age ;  he  waited  upon  him  with  the 
nifection  of  a  father,  and  handled  him 
as  tenderly  as  he  would  a  child.  I  was 
with  him  when  he  died,  a  miJd  after- 
noon, in  the  early  days  of  June  ;  the 
sun,  whitih  was  fust  sinking  into  its  bed 
in  the  far-ofif  ocean  horizon,  threw  a 
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few  faint,  slanting  beams  down  the 
small  aperture  of  ♦*  the  sick-bng."  His 
last  words  were  a  iew  snatches  of 
simple  hymns,  which  he  had  pi*obably 
learned  in  his  childhood ;  and  with  his 
last  expiring  breath,  the  murmur  was, 
scarcely  audible,  "my  mother*'  —  so 
indelible  are  the  impressions  of  our 
childhood.  This  man  was  far  from  the 
scenes  of  his  iofant  days ;  his  life  had 
been  one  of  wandering  and  suffering, 
probably  of  guilt  j  he  had  not  for  many 

fears  been  within  his  native  land,  (for 
understood  that  he  was  an  impressed 
man,)  and  yet,  when  the  sands  of  life 
were  almost  run.  out,  and  reason  had 
deserted  him,  his  last  words  were  the 
songs  of  his  childhood ;  his  last  thoughts 
were  on  the  home  of  his  infancy ;  the 
ia^  image  present  to  his  mind,  was 
the  guaniian  of  his  hours  of  thought- 
lessness and  innocence — his  mother. 
We  sewed  him  up  in  a  tarred  sheet, 
and  at  nighty  by  the  brilliant  light  of  the 
full  moon,  which  was  careering  high 
above  us,  but  two  or  three  to  witness  it, 
without  a  prayer,  and  without  a  tear 
shed  to  his  memory,  we  launched  his 
body  over  the  side  of  the  ship ;  and  the 
parting  waters  received  it,  and  he  was 
borne  down  to  his  long  resting-place, 
in  the  deep  bottom  of  the  ocean  caverns. 
We  made  but  slow  progress.  Our  ship 
was  a  dull  sailer ;  her  sails  were  old, 
and  would  not  hold  the  wind,  and  our 
rigging  was  rotten.  The  captain,  timid- 
ly  cautious  by  age,  was  part  owner  of 
the  ship,  and  he  would  not  ci-ack  on 
her,  so  we  went  plodding  along  with 
the  speed  of  a  sand  barge. 

We  were  bound  to  W^orfolk,  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  the  captam  expected  to 
get  a  freight  for  Europe,  but  on  exa- 
mination it  was  found  that  all  but  twenty 
of  the  Americans  belonged  north  of 
New- York.  Most  of  them  were  nearly 
destitute  of  clothing — all  of  money,  and 
they  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  being 
landed  so  far  from  home.  After  con- 
sultation, it  was  determined  that  we 
should  enter  New- York;  and  a  deputa- 
tion waited  on  the  captain,  and  requested 
him  to  lay  the  ship's  head  that  way. 
He  refused,  pleading  his  orders,  the 
risk  of  losing  his  insurance,  6cC'  The 
men  kept  quiet  for  a  little  timet  as  they 
did  not  wish  to  annoy  the  good  old 
gentleman  unnecessarily ;  but  some  of 
3iem  had  watched  the  ship's  run  from 
the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  and  they 


knew  where  we  were,  and  when  was 
the  proper  time  to  act. 

We  were  drawing  near  the  coast, 
and  tliis  day,  the  1st  of  June,  the  depu- 
tation again  went  afb,  and  requested 
the  captain  to  haul  up  north  by  west, 
and  proceed  to  New- York.  Gn  his 
refusing,  one  of  the  deputies  seized 
the  wheel,  and  brought  the  ship  up  to 
the  point.  The  others  went  into  the 
cabin,  and  requested  an  American  there 
(a  New- York  ship  master)  to  take 
charge  of  the  ship,  and  navigate  her  to 
New- York.  This  matter  had  been  all 
arranged  some  time  before,  and  was 
well  understood  by  us  in  the  cabin ;  but 
the  captain,  for  form's  sake,  refused ; 
they  urged  and  he  refused ;  they  urged 
and  urged  again;  finally  they  threatened 
to  throw  him  out  of  the  cabin  windows 
unless  he  complied,  when  he  proceeded 
on  deck,  took  the  speaking  trumpet, 
and  assumed  command. 

"  Tna  all  do  know,  that  in  the  Lopercal 
We  thrice  preseDted  him  the  kingly  crown, 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuM." 

In  the  meanwhile  the  old  captain 
was  haranguing  the  men  on  what  he 
termed  their  cnminal  and  mutinous 
conduct ;  told  them  they  were  guilty  of 
piracy,  for  which  he  should  feel  obliged 
to  bring  them  to  condign  punishment  in 
the  United  States.  At  this  time  they 
were  all  assembled  on  the  quarter-deck, 
and  they  treated  the  old  gentleman  as 
tenderly  as  possible.  They  told  him 
that  he  did  but  his  duty,  and  they  com- 
manded him  for  it,  but  that  they  all 
belonged  to  the  middle  and  northern 
states,  and  had  no  means  of  getting 
home  from  Norfolk  ;  that  they  had 
made  up  their  minds  and  were  willing 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  their  ac- 
tions; that  they  knew  that  he  could  not 
deviate  from  his  orders,  and  this  act 
of  theirs  freed  him  from  all  rcsponsi- 
b'dity  ;  they  further  told  him  that  they 
respected  bis  advanced  age,  and  were 
giateful  to  him  for  his  uniform  courtesy 
to  them,  and  iidvised  him  to  go  into  his 
cabin,  make  the  best  of  what  he  could  not 
hel|),  and  amuse  himself  the  bestway  he 
could.  This  advice  the  old  gentleman 
complied  with,  and  in  a  few  houre  was 
as  tranquil  as  ever*  They  now  went  to 
work  in  good  earnest,  unbent  the  old  sails 
and  b^nt  a  new  suit,  which  was  below 
in  the  sail-room,  overhauled  the  rigging, 
splicing  and    strengthening   old  ropes 
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here,  and  bending  new  ones  there;  and 
having  got  the  dainty  Ariel  somewhat 
in  fljring  order,  they  cracked  on  her. 
By  night- full  the  old  ship  seemed  to 
have  renewed  her  age  again,  and  she 
bounded  through  the  water  **like  a 
thing  of  life."  She  seemed  to  answer 
the  oommands  of  her  new  masters,  as 
if  they  possessed  the  magic  of  Prospero. 

We  now  walked  over  the  waters 
merrily ;  every  thing  went  on  prosper- 
ously and  harmoniously,  and  in  eight 
days  we  cast  anchor  in  New- York,  it 
being  the  9th  of  June. 

The  Americans  immediately  left  the 
ship,  each  one  scattering  io  such  direc- 
tion as  pleased  him;  aod  in  an  hour. 
Captain  Falvey  would  have  been  puz- 
zled to  find  them,  if  he  had  persevered 
in  his  determination  to  punish  tbera. 
My  mess-mate  was  well  acquainted  in 
New- York ;  he  went  to  a  tip- top  board- 
ing house,  taking  me  with  him,  afY^r  wo 
had  performed  thorough  ablutions,  and 
deposited  our  old  clothes,  charged  with 
the  filthy  vermin  of  Dartmoor,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  river.  I  remained  here 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  left  in  a 
sloop  bound  for  Providence.  She  had 
been  taken  up  by  the  corporation  of 
New- York,  to  convey  to  that  port  the 
released  captives  who  belonged  in  the 
eastern  states. 

I  parted  at  New- York  with  my  little 
mess-mute,  and  I  never  saw  him  again 
under  circumstances  that  gave  me  any 
pleasure  in  the  recognition.  Once  or 
twice  I  had  the  opportunity  (which  I 
hope  I  improved)  of  repaying  him  in 
some  measure  his  many  acts  of  kind- 
ness. Ho  hns  gone  home,  but  he  has 
children  and  friends  yet  remaining,  and 
I  have  purposely  omitted  his  name  and 
some  facts,  that  they  m«y  not  recog- 
nise in  my  description  the  faults  and 
follies  of  their  friend  and  father.  Some 
few  who  knew  me  at  Dartmoor,  and 
they  are  but  a  few,  (for  to  the  mass  I 
was  wholly  unknown,)  will  recognise 
in  these  pages  the  writer;  they  will 
also  recognise  my  messmate ;  and  they 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  bear  witness 
that,  in  the  portraiture.  1  have  soflened 
down  the  faults,  and  thrown  into  promi- 
nence the  good  qualities  of  the  object. 
We  arrived  at  Providence  after  a  run 
of  24  hours,  and  immediately  took 
stage-coaches  for  Boston.  We  reached 
Boston  about  10  o*clock  at  night,  in  as 


profuse  a  rain  as  the  month  of  June 
ever  produces.  We  went  to  a  tavern, 
(I  suppress  the  locality,)  but  the  bar- 
keeper refused  to  entertain  us,  and  the 
master  of  the  house  had  retired.  We 
told  him  that  we  coukl  pay  for  our  en- 
tertainment ;  it  mattered  not  to  him, 
we  should  not  stay  there;  we  requested 
leave  to  sleep  in  the  barn,  but  he  was 
inexorable,  and  trudge  we  must.  £ 
must  confess  that  oiu*  appearance  was 
not  very  prepossessing,  for  we  were 
prison-worn,  travel-worut  and  weather- 
worn. At  last,  one  of  my  companions, 
then  a  sailor,  now  a  retired  ship-master, 
enjoying  a  well-earned  competency, 
proposed  to  me  to  accompany  him  to  a 
boarding-house  in  Ann-sti*eet,  where 
he  was  acquainted,  and  he  offered  to 
be  the  pilot.  I  accepted  the  proposi- 
tion, and  we  started ;  we  went  up  one 
street  and  down  Another,  the  rain  falling 
in  torrents,  till  at  last  he  acknowledged 
that  he  had  lost  his  reckoning.  We 
saw  no  house  open,  and  we  might  as 
well  walk  as  stand  still,  so  on  we  trw]ged, 
splashins;  the  mud  about  us,  abiding 
^*  the  peTtings  of  the  pitiless  storm,'*  till 
at  last  we  came  to  a  bridge ;  we  thought 
it  was  Charles  river  bridge,  aod  we 
kept  on,  meaning  to  foot  it  to  Salem, 
over  the  turnpike.  On  the  middle  of 
the  bridge  we  were  met  by  two  watch- 
men ;  we  told  them  our  stoiy,  and  they 
informed  us  that  we  were  on  the  road 
to  Cambridge,  and  they  proposed  to 
us  to  accompany  them  to  the  watch- 
house.  This  we  declined,  with  thanks 
for  their  civility,  and  trudged  on  until 
nearly  morning,  when  we  came  again 
to  the  inhospitable  tavern,  which  we 
found  open,  for  after  we  had  left  it,  the 
master  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of 
the  altercation,  and  had  come  down, 
and  given  permission  to  our  men  to  re- 
main in  his  bar-room.  His  beds  he 
Preserved  intact  to  their  pressure,  for 
e  was  afraid  of  the  vermin,  and  i|;  was 
not  an  unwise  precaution.  Before 
morning,  one  of  the  coachmen  of  the 
Salem  line,  who  lodged  in  this  house, 
came  down  below.  Those  of  us  who 
belonged  to  Salem  and  Beverly  freight- 
ed his  coach,  and  before  it  was  still 
light,  we  were  rattling  over  the  turnpike 
road  to  Salem.  When  the  sun  was  just 
rising,  I  hove  in  sight  of  the  humble 
dwelling  of  mj  parents,  to  which,  in 
all  my  wanderings, 
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**  Still  hftd  I  turned  with  ceMelua  p«iii. 
And  dragged  at  each  remoYei  a  lengthening 
chain." 

My  mother  was  the  only  one  up. 
They  had  heard  nothing  of  me  since 
the  Doctor  left  .us  at  Barbadoes,  for  the 


letters  which  I  had  written  home  were 
never  received.  They  knew  that  the 
prisoners  had  been  concentrated  at 
Dartmoor,  but  they  were  not  aware  of 
the  certainty  of  my  being  fimong  them 
-^Let  the  meeting  be  conceived. 


REASONS  WHY  THE  ASPECT  OF  SOCIETY  IN  ENGLAND  AND 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  IS  AND  MUST  BE  FUN- 
DAMENTALLY  DIFFERENT. 


Iv  England  every  subject  acknow- 
^ledges  a  superior.  In  the  United  States 
DO  citizen  admits  that  he  has  any. — 
The  moment  we  examine  the  differen- 
tial scale  of  the  two  political  systems, 
"we  perceive  so  little  in  common,  that  it 
is  an  impossibility  that  both  can  sail  in 
the  same  ship,  under  the  same  com- 
mander, or  with  the  same  creed.  But 
^at  is  no  reason  why  we  should  set 
hostile  flags,  arm  ourselves  for  combat, 
and  labor  to  run  each  other  under  wa- 
ter. It  is  just  as  weli-^nay,  infinitely 
wiser  and  safer,  to  agree  upon  points  of 
difference,  than  to  limit  our  agreement 
to  points  of  union.  If  I  find  any  par- 
ticular  in  England  essentially  different 
io  character  and  application  from  the 
same  thing  in  the  United  States,  as  for 
exnmf^e,  an  established  church,  my 
inquiry  is  not  whether  it  be  a  good  or 
Q  bad  thing  to  have  a  church  establish- 
ment,  but  whether  it  be  suited  to  the 
habits,  wants,  and  circumstances  of 
that  country.  If  it  be,  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  that  people.  So  I  think  a 
foreigner  travelling  in  the  United  States, 
Vben  he  meets,  as  he  certainly  will 
meet  with,  many  particulars  differing 
from  those  he  left  in  his  own  country, 
and  in  reference  to  which,  inconsistent 
with  fitness  and  propriety,  will  do  well 
to  inquire  whether  such  particulars  are 
compatible  with  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  placed,  and  if  so,  it  is  enough.  We 
are  exposed  to  just  reproach,  not  for 
having  those  particulars  as  they  are, 
hat  for  changing  them  for  something 
that  is  not. 


Although  nations  cannot  and  will  not 
unite  in  one  universal  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  in  one  universal  mode  of  wor- 
ship, yet  all  may  unite  in  universal 
benevolence  ;  in  aUeviating  sorrow,  and 
mitigating  distress ;  in  bearing  one  ano- 
ther's burthens,  and  so  fulfilling  the 
law  of  Christ.  If  we  cast  an  eye  upon 
the  structure  of  the  general  and  state 
governments  of  the  United  States,  we 
shall  recognise  so  complete  a^d  com- 
prehensive a  monopoly  of  political 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  people ;  so 
unlimited  a  toleration  of,  and  equal  pro- 
tection of  religion ;  so  few  galling  and 
oppressive  restraints  of  any  kind ;  so 
perfect  an  abolition  of  hereditary  rank ; 
so  unquenchable  an  equality  of  all  clas- 
ses, and  so  great  a  jealousy  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  any  unusual  share  of 
wealth,  or  popularity,  or  distinction,  in 
the  person  of  any  individual,  that  we 
shall  have  little  difiSculty  in  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  feudal 
spirit  here.  The  little  that  was  im- 
ported under  the  flag  of  royalty  perish- 
ed when  that  flag  was  struck.  A  new 
career  opened  to  a  new  nation.  The 
sagacity  of  thought  and  of  mind  drifted 
away  from  aristocratic  principles  of 
ancient  dynasties,  and  settled  down 
upon  the  eternal  rock  of  public  liberty. 
The  customs,  manners,  and  habits  of 
the  whole  population  naturally  and  ne- 
cessarily shaped  themselves  in  con- 
formity with  this  new  state  of  things. 

Europeans  are  not  likely  to  bring 
with  them  anything,  in  a  social  point  of 
view,  that  will  benefit  our  country,  and 
less  likely  to  gather  any  thing  here  that 
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will  beoefit  their  own.  Ther©  is  no  re- 
ciprocity in  the  case.  Nothing  ima- 
ginable can  be  more  unsuited  to  each 
country  than  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  other.  Europeans  in  the  United 
States  must  feel  themselves  restrained 
by  liberty  far  more  than  by  distinction 
of  rank  at  home.  Every  European  wri- 
ter upon  America  proves  it.  Checked 
at  eveiy  turn  by  a  courteous  fisimiliarity 
to  which  be  is  an  entire  stranger,  the 
spirits  flag,  and  he  sighs  for  rank.  The 
atmosphere  of  a  republic  is  not  conge- 
nial, and  the  rude  winds,  unrestrained 
by  law  and  custom,  sweeping  over  the 
prairies  of  society,  offend.  They  natu- 
I'ally  look  to  the  high  and  to  the  low, 
and  when  they  find  neither,  are  dis- 
tressed for  the  want  of  that  appropri- 
ate niche  in  which  they  can  see  and 
feel  themselves  lodged. 

The  people  of  Europe,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation,  time  out  of  mind, 
have  b^n  accustomed  to  have  their 
eyes  dazzled  by  the  splendid  trappings 
of  office,  and  cheerfully  and  gladly  pay 
for  the  gratification.  Official  dignity, 
if  periodical  shows  may  be  so  called,  is 
far  more  expensive  to  the  people  than 
official  services.  In  the  United  States 
extreme  simplicity  is  the  ruling  feature. 
And  I  suppose  if  a  senator,  returned  to 
Congress  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  were 
to  set  up  his  coach  and  four,  with  Uveried 
servants,  postillion,  and  out-riders  be- 
dizened with  gold  lace,  and  glitterhig 
in  state,  he  would  not  only  soon  spend 
his  fortune,  but  lose  his  character,  and 
be  hooted  by  the  boys  in  the  streets  as 
a  fool  and  a  blockhead.  So  far  from 
supplying  a  cent  for  the  expense  of 
such  exhibitions,  no  American  would 
tolerate  any  man  who  would  spend  hig 
ovm  fnoney  in  that  way.  Such  is  the 
feeling  and  custom  of  the  republic,  and 
right  or  wrong,  immovably  and  unalter- 
ably fixed.  Here,  that  immense  class 
of  people  who  in  Europe  are  boors,  and 
vassals,  and  operatives,  and  field-labor- 
ers, and  tenants  at  will  or  upon  lease  ; 
whose  dependance  for  their  daily  bread 
rests,  for  the  most  part,  upon  the  will 
of  their  masters,  and  who  are  partition- 
ed off  from  the  higher  ranks  of  society, 
ceases,  as  Bonaparte  used  to  say  of  con- 

3uered  kingdoms,  to  exist.  From  the 
eep  solitudes  of  nature  God  called  a 
new  world  into  light,  and  peopled  it 
with  a  race  who  inherit  the  hardiness 
and  boldness  to  think  for  themselves,  to 


shake  off  the  bonds  of  servitude  and  es- 
clusiveness,  and  to  apply  the  force  of 
native  genius,  talent  and  industry  to 
supplying  their  own  wants.  In  the  re- 
sumption of  the  natural  energies  and 
independence  of  mind,  there  is  some- 
thing  signally  grand  and  august ;  some- 
thing which  pre-supposes  that  the 
habitment  of  servitude,  in  whatever 
form,  and  with  whatever  address  they 
may  have  been  fitted,  must  be  thrown 
off ;  something  which  beforehand  fixes 
the  mind  upon  the  certain  result  that 
new  manners  and  new  habits  must 
grow  up,  adapted  to  the  new  conditions 
of  society,  and  totally  at  variance  with 
the  old  mildewed  notions  of  mooarchial 
rules.  Every  individual  is  equally  in- 
terested in  sustaining  his  personal  sove- 
reignty in  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
state ;  and  hence  we  see  a  fieshness, 
a  vigor,  and  a  growth  which,  Hke  tho^ 
forest  oak,  shoots  fav  its  luxuriant 
branches,  and  overshadows  the  land 
with  rich  and  gladdening  foliage.  The 
majority  of  republican  institutions  has 
no  association  with  that  artificial  splen- 
dor and  luxurious  idleness  which  riot 
in  prodigality  at  the  expense  of  tofl  and 
abstinence  entailed  upon  dependants. 

The  manners  of  the  republic,  in  their 
broad  and  general  feature,  must  be 
those  of  farmers,  and  not  of  courtiers. 
They  have  not  leisure  nor  inclination  to 
study  the  artsof  dissimulation— to  teaeh 
their  minds  to  resist  their  thoughts  and 
to  decorate  themselves  in  artificial 
plumes.  They  handle  their  minds  as 
they  do  their  ploughs  and  scythes,  for 
direct  purposes  of  utility.  No  force  of 
hydraulic  pressure  can  bend  their  stab- 
born  minds  to  the  gauge  of  political 
trickery,  and  therefore  mey  are  of  the 
right  stuflf  to  maintain  equality  of  rights 
ai^  free  institutions.  Equality  of  con- 
dition is  a  palpable  absurdity — the  pro- 
duct of  visk)nary  brains,  and  about  as 
wise  AS  to  attempt  to  make  fiddles  of 
the  moon  and  fiddle-sticks  of  the  stars. 
Seeing  the  agricultural  class  constitutes 
four-fifbhs  of  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try, and  that  there  are  no  hereditary, 
no  exclusive  privileges  in  ^the  keeping 
of  the  remainder,  it  follows  that  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil  are  the  real  prac- 
tical sovereigns  of  the  country.  The 
comparatively  small  commercial  and 
manufacturing  portion  of  the  commu- 
nis is  necessarily  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  landed  interest.   It  is  ri^t 
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md  proper  therefore  that  the^efieral 
Aspect  of  American  society  should  be 
that  of  an  iDdepeiideDt  jeomanry.  We 
need  not  alarm  ourselves  by  the  fear  of 
finding  atiy  thing  like  the  spirit  of  feu- 
dalism or  the  subserviency  of  rank  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  republic.  That 
spirit  has  winged  its  flight  to  the  camp, 
ha  native  home,  -and  is  now  under  arms ; 
— it  holds  no  place  and  exercises  no  in- 
fluence in  American  civil  society.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  the  general  aspect 
of  society  in  the  United  States,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  courtiers  and 
higher  classes  of  Europe,  among  whom 
there  is  no  communion,  no  interming- 
ling with  the  laboring  population,  must, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  what  may 
be  called  a  popular,  and  not  an  exclu- 
shre  aspect.  * 

The  moral  effects  of  a  state  of  society 
composed  of  such  materials,  may  fur- 
nish matter  on  which  philosophers  may 
speculate ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
on  the  mind  of  one  practically  acquaint- 
ed with  the  subject;  on  which  side  the 
sum  of  human  enjoyment  preponde- 
rales.  If  slavery,  the  subjection  of  mind 
and  body  to  the  will  of  another,  be 
misery,  the  degree  of  enjoyment  must 
bo  just  in  proportion  to  the  distance  re- 
moved from  it.  It  is  not  enough  for 
a  man  to  have  the  liberty  of  moving  at 
his  will ;  he  must  have  the  means  of 
doing  it,  or  he^is  in  effect  a  slave  still, 
under  whatever  class  he  may  range, 
and  by  whatever  name  he  moy  choose 
to  designate  himself.  If  human  happi- 
ness, in  this  our  pilgrimage  state,  de- 
pends in  the  slightest  degi'ee  upon  the 
trappingsof  office  or  any  externnl  nppen^ 
dages  whatever';  if  wealth,  and  rank, 
and  titles,  and  popular  distinction,  were 
the  real  and  true  sources  of  individual 
and  national  happiness,  then,  indeed, 
wo  most  contract  the  sphere  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  yield  the  palm  uf  victory  to 
the  self-devoted  aristocrats  of  Europe. 
But  if  we  bold  that  moral  influence  has 
any  force ;  that  a  disenthralment  of  per- 
sonal dependance  upon  others,  is  liber- 
ty; that  the  true  and  only  reasonable 
distinction  among  mankind  is  individual 
wealth  and  intellectua}  attainments  ; 
then  we  find  the  elements  of  greatness 
in  our  republican  institutions,  and  may 
eballenge  all  other  systems  of  social  and 
civilized  society  to  show  an  equally 
prosperous  and  happy  population,  and 
bid  &em  go  and  ridicul^  whilst  we  are 


contented  to  enjoy.  Wealth  has  far  fess 
weight  and  influence  in  European  socie- 
ty than  in  American.  In  Europe,  rank 
rides  over  the  head  of  wealth.  The 
richest  commoner  is  subservient  to  the 
poorest  baron,  and  always  looks  up  to 
him  as  his  superior.  In  the  United 
States  wealth  takes,  in  some  measure, 
the  place  of  rank,  and  carries  ignorance 
and  vanity  to  an  Unequal  height,  at 
least  in  the  estimation  of  the  possessor; 
aild  perhaps  we  may  venture  to  affirm^ 
that  in  nothing  is  the  sagacity  of  our 
Fatbera  more  clearly  manifested,  than 
in  cautiously  curbing  its  political  influ- 
ence. Men  stand  well  in  public  esti- 
mation who  sustain  a  correct,  moral 
character ;  that  estimation  is  enhanced 
by  intellectual  attainments,  and  both 
strengthened  by  opulence.  The  rub- 
bish which  encumbers  the  steep  which 
leads  on  to  fame  is  swept  away,  and 
peraonal  industty,  zeal  and  merit  are 
stimulated  in  the  career  of  distinction 
by  the  fascinating  cloudless  prospect 
spread  before  the  aspirant.  No  matter 
what  a  man*s  father  was,  the  question 
is,  what  character  does  the  man  himself 
sustain  ? 

Equality  of  rights  by  no  means  ar- 
gues equality  of  condition.  Inequality 
of  condition  is  the  inseparable  result  of 
inequality  of  mind,  of  industry,  and 
adventitious  circumstances.  The  idea 
that  the  condition  of  society  should  be 
such  that  all  shall  have  sufficient,  is 
preposterous,  contrary  to  common 
sense,  the  unbroken  testimony  of  ex- 
perience and  the  wiH  of  heaven. — 
**  The  poor  ye  always  have  with  you." 
To  suppose  the  idlef  spendthrift  vaga- 
bond should  make  himself  master  of 
the  same  enjoyments,  and  the  same 
standing  in  society  as  the  frugal  and 
industrious,  is  to  suppose  the  primary 
laws  of  the  great  Universal  Goveraor 
abrogated,  and  all  the  inducements 
which  stimulate  individuals  and  ad- 
vance nations  removed,  which  is  to 
suppose  an  impossibility.  It  may  suit 
the  wild  speculations  of  coxcomical 
theorists,  but  never  has  had,  and  never 
can  have,  anything  practical  within  its 
scope.  Equality  of  rights  is  all  for 
which  we  contend.  Inequality  in  their 
use  is  an  individual  concern,  and 
spreads  itself  over  the  whole  human 
family. 

Paupera,  foreign  and  domestic,  exist 
in  our  land;  imt  h  pauper  population^ 
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kindred  to  that  matured  in  Europe^  so 
long  as  land  is  abundant  and  cheap, 
cannot  be  thrown  upon  American  so- 
ciety. We  are  exempt  from  that  stu- 
pendous evil,  and  owe  the  exemption 
to  the  character  of  our  institutions,  and 
the  equality  of  rights,  which  guaran- 
ties to  every  citizen  the  finiits  of  his 
labor. 

Although  the  way  to  every  honor 
and  every  employment  the  state  can 
give,  is  unencumbered  and  open  to  all, 
and  the  incentive  to  personal  exertion 
is  coordinate  with  the  ambition  of  the 
aspunng ;  yet  an  important  feature  at 
the  same  time  meets  us,  in  the  utter 
impossibility  of  any  one  raising  himself 
and  family  permanently  above  the  gen- 
eral level  of  society.  Whatever  wealth 
he  may  acquire ;  whatever  attainments 
he  may  master,  and  whatever  distinc- 
tion he  may  gain,  the  grave  closes 
upon  all,  and  his  descendants  must  act 
their  own  part  upon  the  battle-field  of 
life.  They  know  this,  and  equip  them- 
selves accordingly  for  the  contest.  In 
such  a  condition  of  society,  where  the 
people  are  thrown  ui)on  their  own  re- 
sources, their  manners  are  simple  and 
rural,  denoting  strength  and  energy  of 
purpose,  without  those  nice  discrimi- 
iiating  arts  of  refinement,  which  throw 
an  artificial  lustre  over  the  face  of  so- 
ciety, and  rather  charm  the  eye  than 
satisfy  the  understanding.  Hence  we 
see,  when  occasion  calls  for  action,  a 
bold,  independent,  determined  spirit 
manifested  at  once.  The  man  consults 
himself.  He  does  not  bow  the  ''  knee 
to  a  superior  lord,  nor  wait  the  teach- 
ings and  instructions  of  hereditary  ru- 
lers." If  not  mustered  into  the  service 
of  his  country  when  an  appeal  is  made 
to  arms,  he  musters  himself ;  marches 
at  his  own  expense  to  the  encampment, 
and,  with  a  native  boldness  and  intre- 
pidity, unchronicled  in  the  history  of 
nations,  presents  himself  a  champion 
in  the  cause  of  his  country.  This  is  a 
characteristic  of  American  yeomanry, 
altogether  unique. 

When  I  listened  to  the  orators  upon 
Lord  Howick*s,  now  Earl  Gray's,  mo- 
tion, that  the  house  should  resolve  it- 
self into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  to 
consider  the  distressed  state  of  the 
country,  I  was  most  forcibly  struck  with 
the  grasping  at  all  the  variety  of  causes, 
which  the  mind  could  imagine,  but 
the  right  one.    No  one  seem^  clearly 


to  comprehend,  what  is  just  as  obvioni 
to  ray  mind  as  the  noon-day  sun,  that 
the  nobility  and  aristocracy  of  the 
country  hold  the  lands  of  the  kingdom ; 
the  merchants  aod  manufacturers  the 
money ;  there  is  nothing  whatevesr  fcHT 
the  working  agriculturist  and  roanufiic- 
tur^ig  operatives  to  bring  to  marliee. 
but  their  labor.  They  have  beeo«  and 
still  are,  sweated  down  to  the  lowett 
farthing  of  wages,  which  will  enable 
them,  when  in  full  work,  to  austaia 
existence ;  and  when  the  demand  for 
labor  &ils,  old  age,  sickness  and  infirm- 
ity disables,  there  is  nothing  left  for 
their  support.  They  perish  under  the 
withering  hand  of  charity,  with  cold, 
nakedness,  and  famine.  Undoubtedly 
the  taxes  press  so  heavily  up^  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  that  a  la^ge 
proportion  of  the  population  cannot 
obtain  the  comforts  of  life,  a  still  lai^r 
pro|)ortiQn  can  only  command  the  bare 
necessaries,  and  beyond  them  lies  a 
countless  multitude  that  cannot  pur- 
chase anything  at  all.  The  aristocracy, 
the  manufacturers,  and  the  monied 
nabobs  of  the  country,  have  swallowed 
the  kingdom,  and,  under  the  hamnaer 
of  the  law,  just  supply  the  poor- 
houses,  which,  by  their  magnitude  aod 
splendor,  are  a  mockery  to  the  poor 
starving  wretches  that  inhabit  them, 
with  just  enough  to  protract  death,  aod 
furnish  ground  for  the  inquest  to  bring 
in  a  verdict,  **Died  a  natural  death." 

How  different  is  the  condition  of  the 
social  system  in  our  own  country.  No 
complaining  in  our  streets,  no  crying 
for  bread,  comparatively  no  miserable 
wretches  cast  from  work-house  to 
work-house,  none  perishing  from  want. 
Labor  is  always  in  demand,  and  the 
ample  wages  and  cheap  provisions  en- 
able evei-y  one,  with  ordinary  industry, 
to  supply,  upon  a  liberal  scale,  his  own 
wants. 

If  we  advert  to  the  moral  aspect  of 
the  American  Republic,  we  shall  find 
no  cause  to  shrink  from  a  comparison 
with  that  of  Europe.  The  author  of 
American  Notes,  with  all  his  mendacity 
and  sarcastic  spirit,  does  sometimes 
strike  his  harpoon,  as  if  by  nccklent, 
into  a  fact  of  inestimable  value.  On 
his  journey  from  Boston  to  Lowell,  by 
rail-road,  he  remarks : 

**  There  are  also  a  great  Tnaoy  ladies  who 
have  nobody  with  them;   (or  any  lady 
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ttia^  travel  ahnt,  from  one  end  of  the 
United  States  to  the  other^  and  be  eertain 
of  the  mott  coorteons  and  considerate 
treatment  etery  where." 

Why  does  he  notice  this  fact ;  and 
why  so  particQlarly  remark  upon  it  1 
Because,  to  hiin,  it  was  a  singular  fact ; 
because  there  is  no  snch  security  for 
female  Tirtue  in  his  own  country,  noor 
any  other  country  in  Europe.  No 
lady  can  Iravel  alone  ten  miles  in  Eng- 
land without  incurring  the  greatest 
risk  of  being  insulted.  It  is  indispen- 
sably necessary  that  shb  hate  a  pro- 
tector. The  spawn  of  creation,  the 
rich,  pampered,  debauched  gentry  of 
England,  seem  to  feel,  that  by  virtue  of 
their  rank,  they  are  licensed  to  prey 
upon  female  chastity,  and  to  render 
the  lower  classes  of  society  as  subser- 
vient to  their  lusts  as  they  ore  to  their 
pecuniary  interests.  Europe  swarms 
with  wretches  of  rank  and  wealth, 
whose  sole  business  is  debauchery,  in 
its  nKwt  disgusting,  most  outrageous, 
aoost  unheard-of  forms.  Girls,  inno- 
cent, unsuspecting  girls,  enticed  from 
tiieir  parents,  and  by  their  consent  en- 
gaged for  dress- makers,  milliners,  la- 
dfes*-maids,  and  general  servants,  by 
men  movine  in  the  style,  dress,  and  ap- 

£earance  of  gentlemen,  are  sent  up  to 
coodon  from  the  receiving-houses,  in 
various  and  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
atid  taken,  not  to  the  places  for  which 
tbey  were  engaged,  but  to  receptacles 
of  ill-fame,  established,  upheld,  main- 
tained and  protected  by  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  country.  Here, 
these  hell-hounds,  compared  with 
whom  slave-dealers  and  slave-drivers, 
and  repudjatoi's,  whiten  into  angelic 
ioims^foree^  not  seduce  by  the  ordinary 
sets  of  gallantry,  their  deluded  victims, 
aad  when  virtue  is  destroyed,  and 
character  is  destroyed,  and  with  them 
all  the  endearing  sympathies  and  pros- 
pects of  a  happy  life  are  destroyed, 
they  are  turned  out  into  the  streets  to 
perish  with  hunger  or  consume  with 
disease.  Tell  me,  ye  libertine  scoffers 
at  the  religion  of  my  country,  ye  Blun- 
derers of  her  moral  and  political  cha- 
racter, is  this  true  ?  Deny  it,  if  ye 
can.  From  the  height  of  this  aristo- 
cratic mount,  the  streams  of  moral 
corruption  flow  down,  until  all  the  in- 
ferior classes  are  infected,  and  the  land 


is  dekiged  with  impurity.  From  such 
statements  I  feel  that  the  moral  sense 
of  my  countrymen  will  recoil.  They 
can  scarcely  credit  a  narrative  so  hor- 
rible in  itself,  and  so  dreadful  in  its 
consequences.  But  that  it  may  be 
seen  that  I  have  not  overcharged  the 
statement,  nor  painted  imaginary 
scenes,  nor  indeed  told  the  half  of  a 
most  astounding  tale,  I  beg  to  subjoin 
an  extinct  from  a  circular,  now  betbre 
me,  issued  by  the  London  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Young  Females,  in 
April,  1841 : 

"  No  country  in  the  world  is  so  distin- 
guished for  philanthropy  as  Kiigland.  She 
has  established  institutions  to  meet  almost 
every  description  of  human  misery.  Fo- 
reign nations  have  participated  in  her 
benevolence,  nnd  even  the  brute  creation 
has  engaged  the  benefit  of  her  sympathies. 
There  is,  however,  one  great  exception  to 
this  rule.  IVoman,  rendered  by  ner  na- 
ture dependant  upon  man,  and  more  cs- 
peciHlly  entitled  to  his  protection,  appears 
to  be  the  only  object  la  this  country  to 
which  his  protection  is  not  nffbrded,  at 
least  as  regards  the  young  and  helpless,  to 
whom  his  protection  is  more  especially 
required.  There  is  a  large  class  of  persons 
in  London,  and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
in  almost  every  other  large  town  in  the 
kingdom,  who  have  establishments  for, 
and  live  by  the  gcduction  of  young  females. 
The  latter,  from  the  bad  training  of  chil- 
dren by  their  parents,  and  early  corrujn 
associations,  they  frequently  find  it  not 
difficult  to  accomplish.  But  as  innocence 
ofiers  the  greatest  advantages  to  these  peo- 
ple, deep  laid  schemes  are  conatantly 
adopted  to  entrap  young  and  modest  wo* 
men  into  their  possession. 

"  The  society  otjce  indicted  a  brothel- 
keeper,  and  were  in  a  condition  to  prove 
that  she  allowed  a  surgeon,  who  kept  a 
respectable  shop,  a  considerable  salary, 
together  with  his  travelling^  expenses,  ba- 
sines  specified  license  privileges  for  him- 
self and  his  assistant,  for  supplying  her 
house  with  young  and  modest  females. 
This  he  did,  chieflv  by  going  into  the 
country,  and  hiring  them  for  some  respect- 
able service  in  London.  On  their  arrival 
in  London,  they  were  taken  to  the  house 
and  violated  without  compunction,  by  the 
parties  who  frequented  it,  without  the  least 
chance  of  escape.  Resistance  availed  them 
nothing ;  it  only  increased  their  value  and 
price." 

This  female  beast  fled  to  Boulogne^ 
and  is  now  living  there  upon  the  fruits 
of  her  iniquity. 
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«  This  Ifowever  is  far  from  being  a  soli- 
tary cade.  One  of  these  people,  who  is 
enabled  to  drive  her  carriage  from  the 
profits  of  her  trade,  keeps  her  house  sup- 
plied with  a  constant  suecession  of  young 
Ibknales  ^  by  some  such  means.  She  does 
not  retaiu  any  of  them  more  than  one  or 
two  months;  keeping  them  confined  to 
the  house  during  this  time,  and  then  allows 
them  to  depart,  or  turns  them  out  if  neces- 
sary. Being  generally  of  that  age  when 
the  judgment  is  weak,  and  the  sense  of 
shame  strung,  and  finding  their  character 
gone,  their  means  of  subsistence  taken  from 
Uiem,  and  being  polluted  in  mind  as  well 
as  in  body  by  the  criminal  intercourse  to 
which  they  have  been  daily  compelled  to 
submit,  they  give  themselves  up  for  lost, 
and  continue  in  the  course  into  which 
they  have  been  entrapped.  The  final  re- 
sult is.  that,  cut  off  not  only  from  the 
sympathies  of  their  own  sex,  but  from 
those  of  mankind,  and  treated  with  the 
greatest  brutality,  especially  in  the  latter 
part  of  their  career,  they  eventually  perish 
either  by  suicide  or  b^  disease,  the  effect 
of  misery  and  destitution.  'iHie  extent  of 
this  evil  is  almost  beyond  belief.  It  is 
probable  that  there  are  more  rapes  com- 
mitted in  these  houses  in  one  year  than  by 
the  poor  of  EngUiud  in  half  a  century." 
&c.,  &c.* 

Upon  the  trial  of  the  Marquis  of 
Heitford's  servant  for  embezzlement, 
the  witnesses  testified  that  the  marqnis 
travelled  openly  upon  the  continent  with 
his  mistresses  ;  and  after  his  return  to 
London,  they  came  to  his  house  every 
night  by  a  back  entrance ;  and  what  is 
still  more  awful,  were  actually  in  his 
house  the  very  night  that  he  died.  I 
trust,  upon  this  painful  subject,  I  need 
not  fortify  my  statement  by  any  further 
evidence.  If  this  great  feature  of  na- 
tional morality  is  not  sufficiently  ilhis- 
trated,  the  defect  arises,  not  from 
want  of  material,  but  from  my  forbear- 
ance. Our  enemies  affirm  that  female 
virtue  in  the  United  States,  by  -com- 
mon consent  and  universal  practice,  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  nation,  and 
therefore  a  national  virtue.  According 
to  the  evidence  of  English  philanthro- 
pists themselves,  the  fact  is  directly 
the  reverse  in  Europe.     The  subtle 


fiends  of  imimri^,  who  pander  ftr 
themselves  or  their  fellow-denlerB  in  Ife- 
male  virtue,  are  upon  the  watch.  They 
know  whethera  lady  is  sheltered  under 
the  protecting  arm  of  masculine  vigor 
or  not ;  if  not,  the  net  is  spread,  and 
every  art  which  the  most  accomplished 
villainy  and  the  most  morderons  treach* 
ery  can  ])ractice,  is  used  to  circumvent 
and  secure  the  vktim.  In  London,  as 
well  as  in  the  country,  it  is  an  every- 
day aflfair  for  gentlemen  who  cannot 
conveniently  be  idiseot  from  their  busi- 
ness, to  inquire  among  their  friends 
and  acquaintances  for  some  one,  into 
whose  charge  they  may  commit  their 
female  relatives  and  friends,  for  long 
and  shoit  journeys.  1  have  myself 
travelled  200  miles,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose whatever  but  to  escort  a  lady.  H 
the  human  understanding  be  bowed 
down  to  so  low  a  point,  let  us  pause  n 
moment,  and  contemplate  the  dreadful 
nature  of  a  system,  organised  through- 
out Great  Britain,  and  extending  its 
ramificatwns  to  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, for  the  express  and  avowed  pur- 
pose of  making  spoliations  upon  female 
vurtue.  Those  who,  in  the  wise  econ- 
omy of  Providence,  are  especially  de- 
signated as  guardians  of  the  virtue  and 
protectors  of  the  honor  of  the  (air  sex, 
are  leagued  for  the  destruction  of  both. 
Consider  that  Uiis  diabolical  principle 
and  murderous  practice,  are  brought  to 
the  fireside  of  domiestic  bliss,  ufmeav- 
ing  the  foundations  on  which  the  febric 
of  society,  the  pillars  of  right,  justice, 
equity,  law,  and  moral  greatness,  rest ; 
that  rapes,  murder  of  body  and  soul 
by  suicide,  disease  and  destitution,  are 
matters  of  cold-blooded  commercial 
calcuhition — ^merchandise  sold  in  the 
shambles  of  the  stews  to  the  highest 
bidder ;  that  the  value  is  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  brilliancy  and  intinnsic 
purity  of  the  diamond  to  be  destroyed. 
See  these  gigantic  brutes,  masked  in  the 
garb  of  heaven,  but  in  the  exact  char- 
acter of  heH,  travelling  down  at  the 
expense  of  the  rich  to  the  cottage  of 
the  poor  peasant,  and  with  sacrilegious 


*  The  following  note,  aildreaacd  to  a  member  of  ParlUment,  a  fentleman  with  a  fainily  aroand  bin, 
and  of  respeclable  character,  by  one  of  tbosn  Tartariaa  demons,  and  sent  by  him  to  the  iSociety,  showa 
the  audacity  and  peneverance  with  which  this  astounding  commerce  is  carried  on : 

"  MoNSiBTTR :— Madame  D^*  qui  vient  d'arriverde  ParUavecde  tr«^  jolics  demoiralles  et  nne  piqnante 
ItaHenne  bee  roua  prier  de  vouloir  Men  I'honorer  de  f otre  patrtmage  aur  voua  tronverec  dans  una  con- 
fortable  maison  qu'elle  vient  d'ouvrier  secret^  et  discretion.  Arri«K  raosurance  de  sou  respect  avec  i»> 
quel  elle  a  Thonneur  d'etre,  iK.f  Sec 

** .  Street,  No. —." 
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bands  and  remorseless  heart,  plunder- 
ing the  poor  man  of  his  only  treasure — 
his  child.  As  the  sad  tidings  of  disas- 
ter which  have  overtaken  the  child, 
who  has  but  just  left  the  poternal  roof 
in  all  the  charms  of  youth  and  loveli- 
ness of  beauty,  are  disclosed  to  an  in- 
Docent  and  confiding  family,  what  sor- 
rows pierce  and  lacerate  the  heart  ? 
Not  a  smile  plays  upon  the  poor  man^s 
cheek ;  not  n  tear  of  joy  glistens  in  his 
eye ;  but  the  world  becomes  a  hopeless 
shelter,  himself  its  miserable  tenant. 
What  throbbings  permeate  the  domes- 
tic circle.  Peace  and  happiness,  and 
every  fond  and  sisterly  endearment  cut 
off,  and  the  wretched  victim  to  man*s 
audacious  cruelty,  ashamed  to  meet 
the  eye  of  her  natural  guardian,  exiled 
from  every  fond  embrace  and  all  the 
endearments  of  home,  an  outcast  from 
society,  k>oks  to  the  only  refuge  that 
awaits  her— an  early  lazar-house  or  an 
untimely  grave— "  un pitied  and  un- 
known." And  the  poor'  mo^er — ah ! 
who  can  paint  her  anguish,  when  the 
burning  thought  of  a  ruined,  lost 
daughter  passes  over  her  desolate  soul, 
as  she  watches  the  cradled  infant,  and 
pours  her  rustic  melody  on  the  cold  ear 
ef  misery ! 

Gratitude  should  fill  our  hearts,  that 
God  has  not  permitted  our  country,  as 
yet,  to  be  the  fieW  on  which  the  growth 
of  such  abominations  can  flourish ;  but 
that  a  lady  may,  in  perfect  security, 
travel  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
**  from  one  end  to  the  other,"  with  no 
shield  of  protection  but  her  own  virtue. 
Think  of  the  danger  and  the  immeas- 
urable responsibility  of  parents  sending 
their  daughters  to  foreign  schools,  to 
mingle  in  £[>reign  society,  to  inhale  the 
malaria  rising  from  the  pestiferous 
marshes  of  human  corruption,  and  to 


hug  to  their  bosoms  sentiments  they 
ought  never  to  know;  and  thus  pre- 
pared, to  introduce  to  our  domestic  cir- 
cles the  seeds  of  an  overwhelming 
evil,  which,  in  its  consequences  and 
extent,  no  human  calculation  can  meas- 
ure. Think  not,  from  what  I  have  re- 
marked, that  it  is  my  intention  to  cast 
the  slightest  stigma  upon  the  nobility, 
or  any  other  class  of  her  majesty's 
subjects,  as  a  body.  Far  from  it* 
What  I  have  stated,  and  a  vast  deal 
that  I  have  not  stated,  in  relation  to  this 
subject,  b  before  the  public,  and  well- 
known  to  the  people  of  £ngland. 

Amongst  the  nobility,  there  are  mul- 
titudes who  honor  their  rank,  honor 
their  country — ^giants  in  everything 
great  and  good — their  benevolence  is 
proverbial,  and  thebr  efilbrts  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  corruption,  which  floods  the 
land,  and  threatens  to  bear  down  every- 
thing before  it,  are  unceasing.  The 
same  is  equally  true  of  portions  of  all 
classes.  They  are  the  salt  that  pre- 
serves the  body  from  dissolution. — 
England  is  made  up  of  extremes — the 
highest  virtues  and  the  lowest  vices; 
the  greatest  literary  attainments  and 
the  most  untutored  ignorance;  the 
largest  measure  of  wealth,  and  the 
most  abject  poverty.  She  stands  un- 
rivalled in  everything  that  is  great,  and 
everything  that  is  little.  There  are 
few  things  in  her  social  policy,  if  we 
except  her  jurisprudence,  which  can 
be  pointed  out  as  examples  for  Ameri- 
can imitation.  Monarchial  habits,  cus- 
toms, manners,  and  style  of  living, 
are  inconsistent  with  the  simplicity  of 
republicanism ;  and  all  attempts  to  mar- 
ry the  two,  is  an  attempt  to  form  a 
junction  of  resisting  elements. 

J-  S. 
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A  SONG  OF  THE  STARS. 

Bt  Anna  Blackwkx.l. 

ARGUMENT. 

The  Planets,  in  their  mazy  dance,  declare  the  joyoosnoas  of  their  harmonioiia  life ;  at  tTra* 
nia*a  requeslf  they  offer  the  homage  of  their  song  to  their  great  Parent,  the  6an ;  then  u 
heard  from  a  distance  the  voice  of  the  Earth,  lamcntb^:  the  varioas  evila  which  she  soflera, 
and  her  impending  disaotation,  in  oonseanence  of  Mau's  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  combined 
Order  which  govern  the  Universe,  and  wnioh  require  him  to  caltivate  and  perfect  the  surface 
of  his  Planet,  and  thereby  render  her  healthy  and  beantifnl,  that  she  may  be  fitted  for  ad- 
mission among  her  sistor-orbs,  who  cannot  receive  her  while  continuing  w  an  nnbarmmue 
state,  into  onion  with  them.  The  Planets  listen  to  the  om-pooring  of  her  grieC  and  with 
united  voices  appeal  to  the  Sun  in  her  behalf. 

The  Solar  Orb  in  reply,  proclaims  the  Integrity  of  the  Universe,  and  announces  to  them  that 
the  £arth,  after  paasmg  through  the  ignorance  and  incoherence  attendant  on  the  early  BUgea 
of  devclopenaent,  will  be  regenerated  through  the  associated  aiui  ennobled  energies  of  the 
human  race,  and  will  be  admitted  into  the  oompanbnsfaip  of  the  Solar  System,  and  of  the 
Universe  of  God. 

The  Planets  raise  an  anthem  of  jov  and  worship  to  Thk  Most  Hioh,  with  which,  choral  res- 
ponses (rum  every  region  of  the  Oniverse  are  heard  to  blend  in  solemn  and  rejotctng  faarmony. 

JoTOUSLT  oo  tireless  pinions 
Woven  of  the  purple  light. 
Through  the  golden  Sun*s  dominions 
Evermore  his  circling  minions, 
Moving  in  immortal  plonsure 
To  a  high  hnrmoDious  measure, 
Twine  in  ethereal  maze  their  dances  bright. 

THE  SONS  OF  THE  FLAXETS. 

We  move  in  bliss  through  the  fields  of  space, 

Our  soul  is  love,  and  our  form  is  grace, 

And  we  blend  in  the  grasp  of  our  deepening  gase 

The  wisdom  of  past  and  of  coming  days. 

The  tearful  realms  where  Life's  spiral  springs 

We  have  left  behind,  and  its  widening  rings 

Grow  brighter  as  they  broader  grow, 

And  with  a  fuller  rapture  flow. 

We  hope  no  morning,  we  dread  no  night, 

We  bathe  in  a  fathomless  ocean  of  light, 

And  we  joy  as  the  folds  of  our  radiant  hair 

Float  out  on  the  breath  of  the  azure  air. 

And  our  burnished  sandals  brightly  glance 

At  each  swell  and  fall  of  our  wreath*d  dance ; 
Order,  beauty,  gladness,  power, 
The  living  wealth  of  our  glorious  dower. 

Urania's  sono. 

Sisters  of  the  sun-lit  sphere 
Floating  through  the  ether  clear ! 
While  the  sounding  wires 
Of  our  silver  lyres 
Thrill  to  the  sweep  of  our  vast  desures, 
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And  in  I'mked  notes 
Oar  music  floats 
Intense  with  the  depths  of  its  living  fires, 
Roll  we  the  waves  of  oar  flowing  song 
The  blue  expanse  of  the  heavens  along, 
Till  its  harnaonies  meet 
At  the  glittering  feet 
Of  the  central  Orb  of  our  shining  throng ! 


CHOBUS  OF  PLAKETS  TO  THE  SUZf. 

Thou  vast  Intelligence  !  whose  radiant  eye 

Reflects  the  Primal  Uncreated  Mind ; 
Who  with  thy  living  effluence  dost  bind 
Our  choral  orbs  in  rounded  harmony  ! 

Thy  sabject-children  we,  O  Parent- King, 
Thee,  thee  we  sing, 
O  mighty  Sun ! 

Being*s  prolifio  Source  I  from  thy  full  urn 

Elhaustless  treasures  draw  we  evermore, 
And  from  aromal  chalices  we  pour 
Fresh  life  for  all  that  lives !    We  learn 

From  thy  rich  bounty,  and  Uius  emulate 
Tlw  lofQr  state, 
Life-giving  Sun ! 

Thou  art  the  symbol  of  the  Infinite ! 

We  shadow  forth  the  parts  of  the  great  Whole, 
The  universal  Octave  of  the  Soul, 
Whose  chords  harmonious  fill  the  realms  of  lisht ; 
Our  boundless  passions  mounting  ever  hi^er, 
Fed  by  thy  fire, 
O  central  Sun ! 

Wisdom  and  Beauty,  Glory,  Joy  and  Power, 

Life's  attributes  in  varying  phase  reveal ; 
Its  Unity  their  changing  forms  conceal, 

To  mark  the  outline  of  each  blooming  hour  ; 
Stdtainer  of  our  varied  Universe !  we  see 
All  life  in  thee, 
Undying  Sun ! 


So  sang  the  ovhs ;  their  spheral  forms  the  while 
Bathed  in  the  lustre  of  the  Day-God*s  smile ; 
When  from  the  azure  depths  a  wailing  came 
To  dim  the  brightness  of  that  song  of  flame. 


THE  WAIL  OF  THE  EARTH. 

And  must  I  ever,  sorrowing  and  lone. 

Wander,  from  your  high  sisterhood  exiled  ) 
Amid  your  beauteous  orbs  unloved,  unknown — 

Thus  be  forever  shunned,  accursed,  defiled  ? 
My  bitter  tears  forever  useless  flow  ? 
1  sink  beneath  the  burden  of  my  wo  ! 
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From  the  same  Parent-Orb  I  draw  my  life. 
Formed,  like  yourselves,  within  his  mighty  womb  ; 

Yet  golden  peaee  b  yours,  while  iron  strife 
Crushes  my  being  with  its  weight  of  gloom  ; 

Sweet  sisters !  cease  awhile  your  joyous  songs. 

And  listen  to  the  story  of  my  wrongs  ! 

I  bear  a  race  upon  my  sorrowing  breast 

Whose  errors  forge  the  rivets  of  my  fate ; 
By  every  frightful  form  of  ill  oppressed, 

Weak  and  unloving,  stupid  and  ingrate ; 
The  lowest  link  of  the  electric  chain 
That  binds  in  one  Creation^s  starry  train. 

Conflict  from  mom  to  night,  from  night  to  morn ; 

On  every  breeze  discordant  echoes  sound ; 
'Mid  pain,  and  grief,  and  want  the  race  »  bom, 

Want,  grief,  and  pain  its  onward  path  surround ; 
Goaded  by  fierce  aspirings,  dimly  seen, 
They  curse  the  mockery  of  Uie  sky  serene  ! 

Hunger  is  on  them  aU !  they  cry  for  food ! 

Food  for  the  body  fallen  from  its  prime ; 
Food  for  the  soul,  whose  shmnk  and  darkened  mood 

Shows  but  the  shadow  of  its  scope  sublime. 
Whose  thought  Creation^s  wondrous  sphere  should  trace, 
Whose  love  should  fold  them  all  in  its  embrace ! 

0*er  wastes  and  deserts  wandering,  tempest-tossed, 

Man  darkly  gropes  in  self-created  night. 
The  fair  proportions  of  his  nature  lost, 

A  dwarfed  abortion  *mid  the  sons  of  light ; 
While  false  philosophies,  selfishness,  distrust, 
Have  wrapped  hb  spirit  in  their  coils  of  rust. 

And  yet  I  spread  my  flowery  vales  for  him, 

The  shadow  of  my  mountains  on  him  falls, 
For  him  I  raise  my  arching  forests  dim, 

And  hang  with  pendant  gems  my  caveraed  halls  ; 
For  him  ray  rivers  flowing  to  the  sea, 
For  him  my  waves*  eternal  melody  ! 

The  swelling  joy  of  Spring*s  retuming  prime. 

The  fragrant  music  of  my  summer  airs, 
The  ripened  beauty  of  glad  Autumn-time, 

The  paler  glories  that  the  Winter  wears, 
Image  my  open  secret  to  his  eyes, 
And  speak  the  latent  wealth  that  round  him  lies. 

My  elements  await  but  his  command. 

With  courser  winds  his  lightest  hest  to  fill ; 
Follow  with  fiery  zeal  his  guiding  hand, 

And  chain  the  chafing  billows  to  his  will ; 
House  at  his  beck  the  lightning  from  its  lair. 
And  write  his  missives  on  the  viewless  air 

But  he  unconscious  of  his  destined  power, 

(Creation*s  frailest,  mightiest  extreme) 
Heeds  not  the  summons  of  each  freighted  hour, 

Wastes  the  rich  moments  in  his  idle  dream  ; 
Reads  not  my  wisdom-pictured  lore,  nor  hears 
Accords  that  harmonize  with  chiming  spheres. 
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I  languish  for  his  aid  !  my  climateys  faD, 

And  dire  disorders  fill  my  troubled  zones ; 
'Neath  fell  simoons  my  fevered  deserts  quail. 

Howl  o*er  my  frozen  plains  the  frost- winds*  tones; 
And  hideous  creatures,  weeds  of  deadly  breath, 
Fill  me  with  poison,  pestilence,  and  death. 

Overwhelmed  beneath  my  woes,  I  sink,  I  die, 

Fading  from  your  brignt  sisterhood  away ; 
An  empty  wreck,  *mid  rained  worlds  to  lie. 

Lost  from  the  circuit  of  your  starry  way ; 
Resolved  to  primal  elements,  again 
To  grow  from  Chaos  into  life  through  Pain  ! 

So  the  sad  Earth ;  the  Planets  list  the  sound. 
And  with  their  prayers  the  Parent-Orb  surround, 
In  earnest  tones  tbeir  dulcet  voices  plead 
For  the  lone  Exile  sorrowing  in  her  need. 


THE  PRATER  OF  THE  PLANETS. 

Great  Parent !  hear  the  Earth 
Mourning  her  doom  L 

And  can  it  be  that  never 
Athwart  the  gloom 
Of  her  sad  fate  shall  dart  the  living  ray 

Forever  1 
When  shall  her  darkness  kindle  in  the  day 
Of  Order's  bhth? 

We  turn,  O  Sun!  to  thee; 
Through  countless  years 

Sustained  by  thy  nch  life 
Our  unformed  spheres 
Struggled  from  Chaos  dimly  into  light ; 

The  strife 
Of  our  sad  sister  aid  through  discord's  night 
To  harmony ! 

We  mourn,  O  Parent'Sun! 
Her  grief  and  pain ; 

When  shall  the  Earth  complete 
The  golden  chain 
Of  our  perfect^  orbs  thy  throne  around? 

Her  feet 
Tread  out  bright  dance,  while  choral  psans  sound 
For  victory  won  7 

They  ceased ;  and  through  the  azure  air 
Floated  the  echoes  of  that  prayer, 
As  waves  in  solemn  cadence  break 
The  stillness  of  some  quiet  lake. 
What  time  the  evening  breeses  sigh 
To  the  cloud-islets  sailing  by. 
Then  all  was  silent,  not  a  sound 
Thrilled  through  the  arching  blue  around ; 
No  more  the  spheral  music  rung. 
But  voiceless  in  its  caverns  hung ; 
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And  hushed,  as  when  on  Ocean's  breast 
The  evening  breeze  is  lulled  to  rest ; 
The  listeninf;  orbs  in  silence  bend, 
And  on  the  Sun's  response  attend. 


THE  DISCOURSE  OF  THE  SUIf. 

Forth  from  the  blaze  of  the  Eternal  Throne 

Irradiations  of  Essential  Light 
To  Being's  utmost  glimmering  verge  are  thrown, 

'Mid  dhaos  working,  hid  from  keenest  sight ; 
Atom  te  atom  linking,  each  its  own 

Finding  in  virtue  of  attractive  might 
The  Highest  to  the  lowliest  thus  descends. 
And  the  extremes  of  Being's  wondrous  regions  blends* 

Upward  and  outward  coiled.  Creation's  spire, 
Substance  attaining  through  accretion  slow, 

With  painful  striving,  ever  broader,  higher, 
In  varying  form  from  realm  to  realm  doth  grow, 

With  an  inherent,  never-quenched  desire 

To  reach  again  the  Fount  whose  wondrous  flow 

Owe  to  its  being  birth  ;  whose  influent  force 

Sustains  each  growing  atom  on  its  destined  course. 

In  OoD  all  things  are  one ;  Essential  Life, 

Tending  itself  in  Form  to  ultimate. 
The  symbols  of  Creation's  hieroglyph 

Calls  into  being.     Know  that  to  Create 
Is  to  embody  Power  Divine ;  the  Itrife 

That  on  the  growth  of  nascent  forms  doth  wait. 
Springs  from  the  blindness  of  that  second  Will 
That  deep  within  the  Causal  germ  lay  folded  still. 

Thus  from  the  Elemental  film,  condensed,  refined, 
Conducted  onward  through  the  linked  array 
^  Of  ore,  and  plant,  and  animal,  till  Mind 

(Hidden  in  those,  yet  active,)  'gins  display 

More  of  its  light,  in  human  forms  enshrined, 
All  things  are  born ;  and  thus  the  Vital  Ray 

Through  planet,  sun,  and  system,  purer,  higher, 

Through  endless  cycles  passing,  rises  tow'rd  its  Sire. 

New  wealth  of  wisdom,  beauty,  joy,  the  while 
Unfold'mg  brighter  in  each  nobler  sphere. 

With  kindred  forms,  whose  fair  k)ve- kindled  smile 
Adds  sweeter  lustre  to  each  widening  year. 

In  high  communion  blending :  selfish  guile, 
(Product  of  Ignorance.)  and  grief,  and  fear, 

Lost  from  the  sparkling  life,  as  from  rich  wine 

Its  foul  and  bitter  lees  me  generous  years  refine. 

Sorrow  on  blindness  waits  ;  the  primal  laws 
Of  Wisdom,  Love,  and  Use,  not  yet  revealed, 

Pain,  sternest  guide !  the  groping  seeker  draws 
'Neath  Order's  law  (sole  freedom  !)  to  be  healed  ; 

Order  sublime,  with  which  the  Central  Cause, 
As  with  a  signet,  all  His  worlds  hath  sealed  ; 

Order,  the  law  of  Love,  which  yet  shall  reign 

Supreme,  absorbing  and  transforming  Wrong  and  Pain. 
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Then  let  the  mourning  Earth  rejoice  !    The  Race, 
Whose  ignorance  now  works  her  pain  and  wo, 

Will  usher  in  a  dawn  whose  lustrous  grace 
Shall  to  the  day  of  radiant  Order  grow ; 

The  gloomy  vestiges  of  Strife  efface. 
Beneath  the  waves  of  Joy*s  perennial  flow, 

For  Man,  the  lowest  ring  in  Reason*s  chain 

Must  bind,  high  task  !  its  severed  links  to  Heaven  again  ! 

When,  like  its  Source,  in  one  all  life  coheres. 

Refined  in  every  realm  from  all  alloy. 
Warm,  through  the  golden  circle  of  all  spheres, 

Shall  pulse  the  tides  of  Universal  joy  ; 
While  Being's  glorious  hosts,  through  ceaseless  years, 

Their  godlike  powers  in  unison  employ ; 
And  the  glad  Universe,  in  high  acclaim 
The  effluent  fullness  of  the  Eternal  One  proclaim ! 

While  thus  the  golden  Sun  made  answer  high 
Intenser  lustre  filled  the  glowing  sky  ; 
Symbols  inefifable  the  radiant  air  « 

Hung  with  prophetic  brilliance  ;  and  the  rare 
And  subtle  fields  of  ether  seemed  to  be 
Ghirlanded  o*er  with  fmgrant  melody, 
Whose  blooming  wreaths  the  grateful  orbs  prolong. 
Raising  in  chorus  their  rejoicing  song ; 
Whde  from  ceralean  realms  where  Systems  lie 
Shrined  in  the  depths  of  dim  Immensity, 
Pealed,  in  the  pauses  of  that  joyant  strain, 
The  silvery  echoes  of  their  wide  refrain. 


CHANT  OF  THE  PLANETS  TO  THE  ETERNAL.— CHORUS  OF  THE  UNIVERSE. 

Father  of  all! 
With  joy  thy  children  stand 
To  bless  the  bounty  of  thy  Parent-hand, 

And  on  thy  name  with  loving  reverence  call. 

{Chorus.)  From  farthest  realms  of  light 

Our  grateful  strains  their  choral  tide  unite, 

And  at  thy  Universal  Throne  in  adoration  {all ! 

*  Great  Worker !  we 

Rejoice  thy  plans  to  share. 

In  thy  wide  labors  our  high  part  to  bear ; 

Thy  Ministers,  Omnipotent  !  to  be. 

(Chorus.)  Thus  all  the  realms  of  light 

O  God !  with  thee  in  sympathy  unite. 

And  in  a  holy  and  ennobling  friendship  work  with  Thee  ! 

Sovereign  Divine ! 

We  glory  in  the  might 

Of  thine  own  uncreated  Light, 
Whose  living  rays  thy  sacred  brow  entwine ! 
{Chorus.)  Higher,  and  ever  higher 

We  soar  on  tireless  wing,  all-glorioos  Sire ! 
Toward  the  Eternal  Throne  whose  splendors  on  all  beings  shine  I 

LoTE !  measureless, 
Exhaustless,  unto  thee 
We  gravitate  eternally  ! 
Thou  giv*8t  existence  but  that  thou  may'st  bless. 
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(ChcTUB*)  To  thee  we  ever  tend. 

Seeking  with  thee,  O  Central  Life,  to  blend  ! 
Almighty  Love,  Creation^s  source,  all  beings  Thee  ooofeas ! 

As  mountain -sumni its,  bold  and  high, 
Alp  above  Alp,  invade  the  sky. 
Reflecting  sunshine  soft  and  sweet 
On  the  sSll  waters  at  their  feet ; 
So,  piled  where'er  the  azure  glows, 
That  swelling  song  in  gladness  rose. 
And  cast  upon  the  Earth  the  while 
The  brightness  of  Hope's  golden  smiie* 

Neuh  Yorh  My  2Wfe,  1846. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCUL  RECORD- 


This  dall  period  of  the  year  has  been 
rendered  even  more  than  osaally  quiet,  in 
a  commercial  way^  through  the  great  inte- 
rest which  was  excited  by  the  closmg 
scenes  of  a  Congress  called  upon  to  change 
radically  the  commercial  policy  of  the 
government ;  or  rather  to  abandon  those 
anti-commercial  restrictions  which  have 
been,  by  erroneous  theory,  engrailed  upon 
the  actton  of  the  fedend  government. 
BesUictions  upon  commerce,  protection  to 
manufacturing  industry,  at  the  expence  vi 
all  other,  and  the  use  of  paper  money, 
were  remains  of  the  fmonarchial  con- 
nections  of  the  colonies;  the  evil  tendency 
and  general  iu  utility  of  which  were  less 
readily  recognised  by  the  public  «t  large, 
than  the  direct  oppressions  of  an  avowed 
aristocracy.  So  slow  have  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  been  to  resist  this  species 
of  governmental  usurpation,  that  even  the 
people  of  England  have  outstripped  them 
VOL  the  emancipation  of  commerce  and  ge- 
neral industry  from  hurtful  special  pnvi- 
leges,  and  in  carbing  the  issues  of  paper 
money  by  existing  corporations.  The 
United  Stales  have  at  last  abandoned  the 
false  theory  of  protection :  and  have  pass- 
ed a  law  whicn  recognises  taxation  only 
for  its  legitimate  object  of  supplying  the 
actual  wants  of  the  govemmenL  They 
have  also  officially  discarded  and  discoun- 
tenanced the  use  of  bank  paper  as  a  cur- 
rency. These  radical  changes  are  now 
likely  to  be  permanent ;  bat  the  uncertain- 
ty in  which  they  remained,  up  to  the  close 
of  the  session,  served  to  keep  the  commer- 
cial world  in  suspense.  Their  passage, 
and  the  final  setdement  of  the  policy  of 
the  government,  has  imparted  a  ieeling  of 
relief  to  the  mercantile  mind ;  and,  as  it 
were,  a  decision  to  which  it  has  long  been 


a  stranger.  As  far  as  the  incidental  pro- 
tection afforded  hy  the  necessary  reveuoe 
tax  goes,  the  manu&cturing  interest  ap- 
pears to  be  fully  satisfied.  There  have 
been  attempts,  however,  by  jiolitical  pa^ 
tisaas,  to  create  a  panic,  but  without  effect 
The  new  law,  accompanied  by  the  ware- 
house bill,  and  the  independent  treasury, 
are  so  palpably  beneficial  to  the  great  in- 
terests of  tne  whole  country,  that  however 
much  party  rancour  may  stimulate  expres- 
sions of  disappointment  finom  nertisani^ 
the  industrious  and  intelligeut  of  all  par- 
ties look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  re- 
newed season  of  prosperity.  The  laws 
which  have  been  passed  are  but  responses 
to  the  liberal  measures  of  England,  with 
whom  our  greatest  trade  is  transacted. 
That  country,  in  the  thirty  vears  that  have 
elAp.<ied  since  the  war,  has  been  in  a  state 
of  transition  from  an  almost  stricdy  prohi- 
bitive to  a  free-trade  policy;  scarcely  a 
year  has  elapsed  without  some^  important 
modification  of  her  commercial  policy. 
Taxes,  and  restrictions  upon  articles  of  im- 
port from  the  United  States,  have  followed 
each  other  with  rapidity  in  the  last  few 
years ;  and  liberal  opinions  are  still  making 
progress,  as  fiu*  as  the  United  States  are 
concerned.  The  next  great  reform  of  the 
English  laws  will  be  the  modification  of 
the  tobacco  duties.  Nearly  all  the  tobacco 
consumed  in  Great  Britain  is  imported 
from  the  United  States.  Neither  her  colo- 
nies, nor  the  mother  islands,  raise  any  of 
the  article.  There  has,  therefore,  been  no 
motive  to  impose  a  tax  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  revenue.  The  necessities  of  the 
government  have,  however,  always  been 
such  as  to  require  the  greatest  amount  that 
they  can  raise ;  and  often  their  abUity  hss 
not  been  equal  to  their  wants.    Tobacco 
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is,  of  all  articles,  one  that  will  bear  a  heavj 
tax,  without  materially  injaring  the  trade, 
because  it  is  not  a  necessary,  aad  is  a  luxu- 
ry, used  in  quantities  so  smidl,  that  how 
great  soever  may  be  the  tax,  it  enters  but 
slightly  into  the  expense  of  the  individual. 
The  government  was  not  slow  to  avail  it- 
8^  of  the  capacity  of  tobacco  to  yield  a 
revenue.  In  1821  the  duty  was  4$.  ster- 
ling, or  96  cents  per  lb. ;  the  first  cost  of 
which,  in  the  United  Stales,  was  about  4 
cents.  The  duty  was,  therefore,  near  24 
hundred  per  cent.  Such  a  premium  on 
smuggling  would  not  fail  to  excite  the  cu- 
pidity of  the  adventurer,  and  the  duty  was 
of  necessity  reduced  to  2t.  sterling,  or  72 
cenu  the  lb. ;  at  this  rate  it  has  continued 
ever  since.  The  enormous  charge  has,  of 
course,  led  to  numberless  frauds  in  the 


adulteration  of  the  article  as  manufactured 
in  England,  as  well  as  the  introduction  of  it 
into  the  country.  Parliamentary  investi- 
gation has  shown  that  the  tobacco  sold  for 
use  in  England  is  adulterated  10  to  12  per 
cent,  with  sugar  of  milk,  japonica,  brown 

{>aper  soaked  in  sarsapanlla,  rhubarb- 
eaves,  &o.  The  number  of  frauds  detect- 
ed in,  and  arrests  for  smuggling  tobacco, 
are  greater  than  in  all  other  articles.  Al- 
most the  whole  expense  of  the  English 
coast-guard,  amountiog  to  $2,500,000  per 
annum,  is  now  incurred  for  the  prevention 
of  smuggling  iu  tobacco.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  state  of  affairs  in  England,  and 
the  oppressive  regies  that  exist  on  the  con- 
tiaent,  the  tobacco  trade  of  the  United 
States  has  progressed  as  follows : 


EXPORT  OF  TOBACCO  FROM  THE   UNITED    STATES,   FROM  1821    TO  1845t 

INCLUSIVE. 


Tsars                    Total  valse  of  to-       Talneofsaaff  Hhtli.  Valae.  Vahieper 

bacco  exported.  maouf'd.  hhd. 

1821, $5,798,045 $149,083...!..     66,858 $5,648.962 $84  49 

1822, ^....    6,380,020 157,182 83,169 6,322,838 74  88 

1823, 6,437,627 154,955 99,f09 6,282,272 63  46 

1824, 5,059,355 203,789 77,883 4,655,566......     62  34 

1825 6,287,976 172,353 75,984 6,115,623 60  48 

1826, 5,557,342 210,134 64,098 5,347,208 83  42 

1827, 6,816,147 239,024 100,025 6,577,123 65  75 


Average  7 years...  $6,084,073 

1828,.....* 5.480,707.. 

1829, 5,185370.. 

1830, 5,833,112.. 

1831, 5,184,863,. 

1832, 6,295,540.. 

1833 6,043,941.. 

1834, 6,923,714.. 

Average  7  years...  $5,849,749 

1835, $8,608,188,. 

1836, 10,494,104.. 

1837, 6,223,483.. 

1838, 7,969,449.. 

1839, 10,449,155.. 

1840, 10,697,628.. 

1841 13,450,580.. 


$183,788 


81,003 


$210,747 96.278.. 

202,306 77.131.. 

246,747 83,810.. 

,     292,475 86,718.. 

295,771 106,866.. 

288,973 83.153.. 

328,409 87,979.. 


$5,864,227 

,  $5,296,960.... 

.     4,982,974 

,  6,586,365.  .*.. 

.     4,892,388 

.     5,999,769 

.     5,755,968 

,  6,595,305.... 


Average? years...  $9,698,941 


Total,  21  years^  $151,177,346  $7,254,129 


$265,061  85,962 

.  $357,611 94,353.. 

435,464 109,442.. 

427,836 100,232.. 

577,420 100,593.. 

616,212 78,995.. 

,     813,671 lia,484.. 

873,877 147,828.. 


$586,019 


$.553,247 


$8  250,577. 
10,058,640. 

5,795,647. 

7,392,029. 

9,832,943. 

9,883,957. 
12,576,703. 


$73  53 

.$54  73 
64  60 
,  66  65 
.  56  40 
.  56  18 
69  29 
.     74  96 

$63  25 

.  $87  01 
.  91  54 
57  82 
.  73  48 
.  124  47 
,  81  05 
.  85  09 


107,275 


$9.112,928 $85  92 


1,876,828  $143,923,217 


1842, $10,066,245. 

I843r 4,929,298. 

1844, 8,933.855.. 

1845 8,008,317.. 


525.490 $158,710.. 

278,319 94,454.. 

536.600 163,042.. 

538,498 147,168.. 


,  $9,540,755. 
,     4,650,979., 

8,397,255.. 

7,469,819.. 


$76  23 

$60  11 

49  23 
51   50 

50  75 


This  period  of  21  years  is  divided  very 
nearly  into  the  operation  of  three  distinct 
tarifiEi.  Those  prior  to  1828  were  high. 
The  onerous  tariff  of  that  year  was  modi- 
fied by  the  compromise  act  of  1832.  The 
fint  reductions  under  that  tariff  took  place 
is  1834,  and  continued  biennially,  until 
they  ceased  in  1842,  at  the  general  level  of 


20  per  cent. ;  at  that  time  the  tariff  of  Au- 
gust, 1841.  took  effect,  followed  by  the 
high  tariff  of  1842.  It  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  although  the  years  1828 
to  1834  evinced  high  prosperity  and  abun- 
dance of  money,  both  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  they  were  marked  br  a 
lower  average  price   for    tobacco  than 
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either  of  the  preceding  periocU  of  eeren 
years,  when  the  quantity  produced  was 
nearly  the  tame;  or  that  which  followed, 
when  the  harvests  of  England  failed,  and 
revulsion  overtook  the  commercial  world. 
In  the  year  1839  the  crop  of  tobacco  failed, 
and  the  range  of  that  year  was  very  high ; 
but  omitting  that  vear,  the  average  was 
still  higher  than  in  the  years  of  high  United 
States  duties.  The  average,  for  the  seven 
years  of  the  descending  scale  of  the  com- 


promise tariff,  waft  60  per  cent,  higher  than 
m  the  three  years  since  the  tariff  of  1842 
has  been  in  action.  Low  duties  on  goods 
coming  from  abroad,  in  p^rment  for  Ame- 
rican produce,  uniformly  were  attended 
by  high  prices  for  that  produce.  The  fol- 
lowing table,  showing  the  de«ftination  of 
United  States'  tobacco,  will  indicate  the  in- 
fluence which  the  English  market  has  upon 
the  demand : 


EXPORTS  OF  HHD8.  OF  LKAF  TOBACCO  PROM  THE  UNITED  STATEd. 


Teara.            Enfland. 

France.      Hanse  Towoa. 

Holland. 

lUly. 

Othwr  places. 

Total. 

1836 36,822..-. 

..7,853 22,246 

..19.148. 

618. 

22,755 

.109,442 

1837 20,723.... 

..9,110 28,863.... 

..22,739. 

239. 

18,558 

.100,232 

1838 ...24,312.... 

.15,511 25,571.... 

..17,558.. 

...1.452. 

19.189 

.100,593 

1839 30,068.... 

..9,574 14,303.... 

.12.273. 

897. 

11,980 

.  78,995 

1840 26,255  ,.. 

.15,640 25,649 

.29,534.. 

...2,631. 

19,775 

.119,484 

1841 41,681 

.17,586 36,517 

.26.203.. 

...1,222. 

24,619 

.147,828 

1842 36,086.... 

.15,938 42,614 

.36,079.. 

...1,841. 

26,152 

.158,710 

1843 21,029.... 

.11,406 24,504 

.19,519. 

865. 

17,227..... 

.  94,454 

1844 38,584.... 

.21,748 40.602 

.28,814.. 

...1,459. 

.....31,835 

.163.042 

1845 26,111.... 

.18,271 46,460 

.29,027.. 

...5,133. 

22,166 

-147,168 

The  great  increase  in  the  trade  to  the 
Hanse  Towns  hap,  of  late  years,  been  owing 
to  the  great  extension  of  the  interior  trade 


of  Germany,  consequent  upon  the  Zollve- 
rein.  The  destination  of  manufactured  to- 
bacco has  been  as  follows : 


EXPORTS  OF   MANOFACTURED   TOBACCO   FROM  THE  TTNITED   STATES. 


Yeow. 

1833.. 
1834. 
1835.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 

flaaae  Towna. 

Iba. 

136,846.... 

76,794.... 

838.795..., 

11,459.... 

77,818 

Holland. 

Iba. 
169,682. 
17,394. 

34,603.'. 
136,973. 
43,467. 
31,364. 
89,734. 
55,714. 
30,245. 
40,349. 

Enfland  A 

colonies. 

Iha. 

...710,660. 

..671,923. 
...755,853, 

..217,099. 
...828,525. 
.1,694,571. 
..1,4.54.996. 
..2.497,664. 
.  2,825,737. 
..1,144.539. 

..990.083. 
..1,634,055. 
..1,741,699. 

Brit.  Amer. 

colonies. 

lbs. 

...1,259,856. 
...1,576,648. 
...1.342,924. 
...1.196,082. 
...1.262,340.. 
...1,608,908, 
...1,266,716. 
...1,831,536. 
...1,769,935. 
...1,442,337. 
...1,047,718. 
...2,026,884. 
...1,857,872. 

France. 

Iba. 
...      628.. 

...60,000., 
...21,654.. 
...  1,650.. 
...18,571.. 
...51,388.. 

.'.V  7,550.'. 
...59.982. 
..137,480.. 
..107,832.. 
...33,463. 
...55,992.. 

Other  placea. 

lbs. 
..1,512,758.. 
..1,553.820.. 
..1,458.628.. 
..1.820,387.. 
..1,428,337.. 
..1,338,554.. 
...    545,352.. 
..1,880,713.. 
...2,559,602.. 
..1,385,632., 
..1,154,657.. 
..1,960.189.. 
..1,475,997.. 

Total. 

lbs.' 
..3,790,310 
..3,956.579 
..3,917.854 
..3,256,675 
..3,615,591 

1838.. 
1839.. 

280,123.... 

276,801.... 

..5,008,047 
..4,214,943 

1840.. 
1841., 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 

526,236.... 

257,124.... 

234.449.... 

48,248.... 

362,042.... 

143,064.-.. 

..6,787,165 
..7,503,644 
..4.434,214 
..3.404,252 
..6,016,878 
..5,312,971 

The  increase  of  the  export,  under  the 
descending  scale  of  the  compromise,  and 
the  decline  uuder  the  last  high  tariff,  are 
again  very  marked.  If,  now,  we  com  pare 
the  quantities  of  leaf  exported  from  the 


United  States  in  each  year,  with  the  qpan- 
titiei  imported  into  England,  from  official 
reports,  we  shall  observe  a  remarkable  dis- 
crepancy between  the  exports  from  here 
and  the  receipts  there : — 


1841.... 
1842.... 

1843 

1844,... 
1845.... 


Export  ( 
hhds. 
.41,681.. 
.36,086.. 
.21,029.. 
.38,584.. 
.26,111.. 

rom  nttit«>d  Statea. 
lbs. 

50,017,200.. 

....  43,303,200.. 

25,234,800.. 

46,300,800. 

33,333,200.. 

198,209,200 

EnRland. 
lbs. 

43.935,151, 

....  39,526,968. 

43,755,735, 

....   33,813,614. 
....  10,717,001. 

171,748,469 

Export. 

10,890.171. 

9,130,210. 

8,702,769. 

7,840,377.. 

6,518,010. 

iba. 

81,871,438 

22.013,146 

28,891,517 

24,53.M16 

19.749,586 

43,081,537 

111,060,803 

The  hogshead  is  calculated  at  l,200lbs..  United  States  thither,    A  great  deal  of  tlte 

and  it  is  observable,  that  the  total  imports  tobacco  which  is  entered  in  bond,  is  ex* 

into  Great  Britaiu  are  reported  27  million  ported  to  the   continent  and  returned  in 

of  pounds  less  than  the  export  from  the  other  packages,  as  herrings  and  other  com^ 
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modities.  Tliki>  a  regular  trade,^  and  the  carry  on  this  large  traflSc  in  United  States' 
charge  is  2«.  per  pound,  by  which  Is.  is  tobacco,  with  the  continent  and  elgewhere, 
saved.  In  the  above  table,  the  fiscal  year  which  ought  to  be  done  by  American  ves- 
1841,  of  the  United  States,  commenced  sels:  our  usury  laws,  and  the  absence  of 
October,  1840 ;  and  that  of  Great  Britain,  warehousing  privileges,  have  hitherto 
Dec.  31,  1840.  The  United  States'  year,  driven  the  trade  into  English  hands.  The 
1843,  ift  for  nine  months  only,  and  the  year  great  evils  and  losses -^/vhich  attend  the  ex- 
184d  ends  June  30,  The  English  fibres  orbitant  English  duties  on  the  article,  have 
for  1845  are  for  nine  months  only,  ending  been  so  perseveringly  and  ably  laid  before 
September  30.  The  number  of  months  Parliament  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  and  re- 
are,  consequently,  the  same  for  both  coun-  newed  at  the  present  session,  that  there  is 
tries  ;  ihe  English  returns  closing  three  now  every  chance  of  a  great  reduction  in 
months  later,  when  all  the  tobacco  report-  the  duty — a  result  which  cannot  but  en- 
ed  left  the  United  States  had  arrived!^ out.  hance  the  English  consumption  to 'some 
The  result  would  indicate  a  smuggling  of  extent;  and  by  so  doing  improve  the  price 
17  per  cent.  The  English  trade  is  expres-  of  the  whole  production.  We  look  upon 
sed  in  the  following  figures  for  the  year  this  as  an  important  element  in  the  in- 
1841:                                              *.  crease  of  American  credits  in   England. 

The  changes  now  in  progress  must  add 

Import  into  very  largely  to  the  annual  amount  due  from 

England lbs.  41,845.991  England  to  the  United  States;  and  oppor- 

^^Jj*2<^* 2,089,155  tunely,  reductions  in  the  duties  upon  arti- 

^     ^3  ggjj  J5J  cles  which  constitute  the  means  of  England 

Imported  from                                 *      '  ^  discharge  those  debts,  have  been  made. 

The  United  States. . .. .  42,132,969  "^^^  extent  to  which  the  United  States  can 

All  other  countries.. .'.  j!602,'i82  supply  England  with  food,  is  almost  Hmit- 

43,935,151  less ;  and,  perhaps,  no  greater  instance  of 

Entered  for  consumption 21 ,871,498  partisan  recklessness  can  be  adduced,  than 

^Export  to  the  attempt  made,  in  and  out  of  Congress, 

g®™^y ,  $??'i??  to  show  that  the  United  S^tes  cannot  sup- 

S^Ji^l' ^S4?«  Ply  the  wants  of  England.    The  receipts 

B^^ 2512565  of  articles  of  food,  at  the  great  outlets  of 

\^st'Coiit  Africa."".*.    '978'430  western  produce,  this  year,  as  compared 

All  other  ports. 4,581,415  with  a  previous  one,  to  the  1st  of  August, 

Total 10,890,171  are  sufficient  to  show  the  limitless  capacity 

of  the  western  states.     They  are  as  Aii- 

The  facilities  afibrded  to  the  trade  of  lows : — 
England  by  the  warehotises  enable  her  to 

At  tide-water  on  the  Hodson,  to  Aug.  1.  At  New-Orleans,  to  Auf .  1. 

Flour.  Wheal.  Com.  Flour.         Wheat  Com. 

bl>Ia.  bush.  bush.        "^       bbla.  bush.  bush. 

1844.... 682,093 230,035 4,406 493 000. ...254,709...  .1,051,190 

1845 688,561 149,990 9,390 504.268 184,398....  1,1 54,622 

1846 976,503 378,622 430,216 816,259.-1,202,170 3,452,847 


The  flour  and  wheat,  expressed  in  bush- 
els of  wheat,  arrived  at  the  two  points, 
up  to  August,  1846,  was  10,544,902  bosh- 
els,  against  6,299,533  bushels  in  1845,  and 
6,360,508  bushels  in  1844.  This  is  an  in- 
crease over  a  very  abundant  year,  when 
prices  were  low,  at  the  rate  of  8,000,000 
Dushels  per  annum  of  wheat,  3,500,000 
bosbelfl  of  com,,  or  a  value  of  near  $8,000,- 
OOO.  A  continuance  of  the  high  prices  that 
raled  last  fall  would  have  doubled  the  in- 
crease next  year.  The  exports  of  farm 
produce,  rice,  cotton  and  tobacco,  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  double  to  England, 
in  the  aggregate  value,  in  the  next  few 
years ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
the  returning  proceeds  must  double.  The 
immediate  state  of  the  market  is  one  of 
inquietude,  occasioned  solely  by  the  Mexi- 
can war;  all  the  elements  are  ia  exist- 
ence of  unusual  prosperity.     The  new 


tariff  comes  into  oi>eration  1st  Decem- 
ber, and  up'  to  that  time  importations  will 
probably  not  be  heavy  until  the  low  duties 
take  effect.  There  may  also  be  some  dis- 
position to  re<^hip  such  goods  as  are  enti- 
tled to  debenture,  to  bring  them  in  under 
the  low  duties.  The  warehouse  bill  hav- 
ing gone  into  operation,  holding  out  facili- 
ties Tor  storing  goods,  and  removing  from 
importers  the  obligation  to  pay  cash  duties 
on  arrival,  causes  Targe  imports  to  go  into 
warehouse ;  as,  for  instance,  a  cargo  of  su- 
gar from  Matanzas,  of  some  3,000  boxes, 
under  the  present  law  of  2^  cents  per  lb., 
would  have  to  pay  $37,000  duties.  It 
goes  into  warehouse,  and  at  30  per  cent, 
will  probably  pay  but  $13,000.  The  ^v- 
emment  will  suffer  loss  by  this  operation, 
but  it  will  swell  the  revenue  of  the  new 
tariff.  In  the  seven  months  which  closed 
with  July,   the  merchants  of  New- York 
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I>aid  the  ^overoment  11  minioordoUan  da- 
ties.  This  was  an  immense  demand  upon 
commercial  capital  that  will  nearly  cease 
nnder  the  new  state  of  things.  The  de- 
mand for  money  from  that  source  will, 
therefore,  be  much  diminished,  and  the 
already  accumulating  saving  in  the  great 
reservoirs  of  supply  point  to  a  greater  de- 
gree of  cheapness,  more  particularly  that 
the  rate  is  falling  abroad,  and  the  combined 
oircumstaoces  of  increased  exports,  dimin- 


ished importation,  abmdance  of  coin  ia 
England,  and  unusually  low  state  of  ex- 
changes here  for  the  season,  indicate  an 
import  of  specie  from  abroad.  These  cir* 
cumstances  may  cause  a  greater  deficit  in 
revenues,  prior  to  the  new  tariff,  than  has 
been  anticipated.  The  quarterly  revenues 
and  expenditures  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, for  the  last  two  years,  have  been  as 
follows: — 


REVENUES  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Qr.  anding 
Dec3L 


1845. 
Qr.  endinf 
Rtwemte.  tSept.  30. 

Customs 10,873,719 4,100,360. 

Lands 434,90«,.. 600,000. 

Misoellaneoua 27,839 45.000. 


Qr.  mdmr 
lUrehSL 


Qr.  eadiBf 
Jum3Qi 


6,375,575 6,201,390 

,      465,533 517,858 

90.000 43,933 


4.745,360 


6,881,108 


6,762,18* 


Total U.336,559 

Expenditure. 

Civil,  &c 1.411,059 1,980.009 1,708.408 1,937,604 

Army 3,977,996 1,806.899 2,647,368 1,801,009 

Navy 1,906,906 1,668,899 1,578,631 l,O73,r»0t 

Debt. 638,589 901,858 '..6,191,797 8«;0,550 


Total 7,233,844 


5,657,595 


12,126,904 


1846. 
Revenue. 

Customs. 8,861,839 4,137,900 7,360,000.. 

Lands 480,819 830,000 437,995.. 

Miscellaneoos 17,717 31,500 11,645.. 


4,973,065 


6,300,000 

720,000 

13.850 


.9,360,469 


,  4,998,700. 


.7,808,870. 


7,033,850 


Total 

Expenditure. 

Civil,  &c 1,792,178 1,984,000 1,401,639 1,606,734 

Army 4,911,931 1.654,394 1,955,787 5,757,314 

Navy 9,331,359 1,541.051 1,056,745 1,590.593 

Debt 191,054 594,365 69,733 --.  496,097 

'  9,380,738 


5,703,810 


4,463,857 


Total 8,456,592 

Up  to  the  close  of  June,  it  appears  the  were,  it  appears  from  the  monthly  tables 

actual  expenditure  of  the  government  had  of  the  Treasurer's  reports,  $2,200,000  m 

not  been  large  on  account  of  the  war ;  excess  of  the  revenues.    The  money  on 

having  been  less  than  $3,000,000  in  excess  hand  in  the  deposite banks,  August  1,  were 

of  the  same  quarter  of  the  previous  year,  as  follows ; — 
Daring  the  month  of  July  the  expenditures 

UNITED   STATES   DEPOSITE  ACCOUNT. 


AmooDtofde-  Outttandiog              Sabjectto                  Traaafcrs  ordered 

poiUea,  drmAa.                    draft.                        From.         To. 

February #9,546,869  67.... $1,128,664  40.... •8,418,983  09.... $941,000.... $905,000 

Mtreh 9,750,647  37....    1,079,986  73....    8,678,343  09 707^87 699.487 

April 11,784,393  59 783,606  37 11,001,569  67 376,000.-..    371.006 

May 13,000,698  79....    1,159,140  07...- 11,849,341  10 336,000 530,000 

June 13,470,063  58....  1,869,781  38....  11,608,064  65....  1,260.000....  1.130,000 

July 12,484,888  36 3,014,630  35 9,890,006  39 1,616, 500... .1,459,500 

August 11,132,637  66..-.    3,191,460  98....  7,725,797  38....    730,921 442,721 

It  appears,  at  the  date  of  the  last  state-  There  was,  however,  a  sum  of  $312,500 

ment,  that  there  was  $1,179,879  on  depo-  ordered  transferred  from  other  quarters,  to 

site  with  the  Canal  Bank,  New-Orleans ;  meet  it.  The  treasury  notes  authorized,  to 

and  outstandings  drafts  drawn  against  for  the  amount  of  $11,000,000,  have  not  been 

$1,267,182,  being  an  overdraft  of  $87,302.  issued, 'from  which   it  appeaia  that  the 
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treasury  bad  on  fatrnd,  AuniBt  1st,  |7,725,- 
797  balance  in  bank,  and  $11,000,000  of 
notee,  eqnal  to  $18,725,797,  in  excem  of 
the  ordinary  revenues,  to  meet  war  expen- 
ditures, nntil  Congress  meets  in  Decern* 
ber.  The  expenditures  will  probably 
take  place,  and  the  war  l>e  vigorously 
pu^ed,  while  attempts  at  negotiation  for 
peace  are  being  made.  The  message  of 
the  President,  asking  for  authority  to  ap- 
propriate $2,000,000  ta  the  facilitatitg  of 
a  peace,  was  well  received  by  the  whole 
country.  The  bill  pi^ed  the  House,  and 
was  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  the  Hon. 
John  Davis,  of  MasiMchusetts,  by  the  prac- 
tice of  one  of  those  Parliamentary  tricks 
which  sometimes  can  ihistrate  the  most 
important  measures  for  the  national  wel- 
fiure.  The  oonseqnences  may  be  only 
the  continuiince  of  the  war  some  months 
longer,  at  a  great  damage  to  the  national 
industry  and  welfare.  The  settlement  of 
the  Mexican  question,  on  the  basis  of 
*  *  equivalents,*'  is  probably  the  only  means 
bv  which  the  affair  can  speedily  be  con- 
cioded.  Mexico  owes  the  United  States 
$2,000,000  of  adjusted  claims,  and  prtoba- 
bly  $1,000,000  unadjusted.    The  expenses 


of  this  vrtTf  which  she  has  thmst  upon  ns, 
are  at  leant  $20,000,000,  actual  ontlays,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  damages  which  she 
should  pay.  If  $2,000,000  in  money  are 
added,  it  will  be  equal  to  $25,000,000  paid 
and  relinqnished  to  Mexico,  for  which  am- 
ple concessions  of  territory  must  be  de- 
manded. The  line  of  the  Rio  Grande,  to 
where  it  touches  at  27®  longitude— the  pa- 
rallel 30®  N.  longitude ;  thence  following 
that  Ime  to  the  Gulf  of  Oaliibmia ;  thence 
down  the  middle  of  that  gulf  to  the  ocean, 
should  at  least  be  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  United  States.  This  will  give  the 
United  States  the  harbors,  rivers,  and  out- 
lets, in  a  manner  similar  to  that  by  which 
England  has  the  northern  bays  by  the  Ore- 
gon treaty. 

The  settlement  of  this  Question,  in  a 
manner  to  leave  no  room  for  future  dispute, 
will  remove  the  last  obstacle  to  a  long  sea- 
son of  prosperity.  The  elements  of  trade 
and  commerce  have  to  adjust  themselves  to 
the  operation  of  the  warehouse  and  in- 
dependent treasury  bills;  the  action  of 
which  must  retard,  if  not  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  revulsion  through  overwrought 
paper  credits. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


7%e  Statesmen  of  the  CommonwecUik  of 
England;  with  a  Treatise  on  the  PopU' 
lar  Progrese  in  English  History.  By 
John  Foster.  Harper  &  Brothers,  N. 
York. 

Trirr  is  no  task  more  agreeable  to  the 
lover  of  civil  and  reli^ous  liberty  than  to 
trace,  with  an  able  writer,  the  progress  of 
the  people  through  the  gigantic  obstacles 
of  every  age,  towards  a  oiBtter  understand- 
ing and  nearer  attainment  of  those  inalien- 
able rights  which  the  God  of  Nations  in- 
tended they  should  possess.  But  how 
ffreatly  is  that  pleasure  enhanced  when 
toe  writer  can  soar  above  party  and  re- 
ligions prejudices,  and  give  ns  a  minute 
and  perfect  mirror  of  the  past. 

The  bane  of  English  historical  writing 
has  ever  been  the  general  desire  to  sul^ 
•erve  the  purposes  of  the  present,  by  the 
garbed  statements  of  the  bigot,  the  place- 
hunter,  or  the  overweening  aristocrat.  Mr. 
Foster's  work  is  unusually  free  from  these 
defects  ;  and  although  he  seems  rather  in- 
clined to  attack  that  favorite  dogma  of  Ca- 


tholicity, papa  non  potest  errare,  jet,  ma- 
king ever^  rair  allowance,  we  should  say 
that  it  is  written  in  a  lof^y  tone  ot  impar- 
tiality. The  first  number  of  the  series 
contains,  besides  a  sketch  of  popular  pro- 
gress in  England,  the  life  of  Sir  John  El- 
liot, one  of  the  roost  celebrated  statesmen 
and  o.titors  of  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.,  and  also  the  life  of  the  great 
Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Stafford.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  Elliot  was  one 
of  those  undaunted  patriots  who  then  lift- 
ed their  voices  against  the  undue  exercise 
of  the  kindly  power ;  and  that  Wentworth 
was  an  aristocrat  and  courtier,  whose  oc- 
casional speeches  in  favor  of  the  people 
must  rather  be  attributed  to  his  treatment 
b)r  the  former  Iring,  (for  instance,  his  dis- 
missal from  the  omce  of  Keeper  of  the  Ar- 
chives,) than  to  any  philanthropic  sympa- 
thies. Both  these  great  men  are  so  iden- 
tified with  the  events  of  their  epoch,  that 
their  lives  form  a  very  appropriate  intro- 
duction to  those  of  the  more  violent  revo- 
lutionarv  period,  and  of  the  bloody  and  ty- 
rannical reign  of  the  Protector. 
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A  Text-Book  of  Chemittrff.forthe  u$e  of 
School*  and  Colleges.  By  John  Wil- 
liam Dkapxr,  M.  D.,  Profesaor  of  Cbe- 
inistrv  in  the  University  of  New-York, 
Member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  &€.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
The  art  of  Chemistry  has,  of  late  yean, 
become  so  intimately  blended  with  th6 
daily  pursuits  of  most  mechanical  busi- 
ness, that  it  is  of  a  growing  importance  to 
all  practical  men,  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  theory.  The  art  of  calico-print- 
ing particularly  illustrates  the  great  advan- 
tages of  an  application  of  this  art  The 
art  of  dying  is  probably  as  old  or  older, 
than  the  manufacture  of  tissues.  It  is, 
however,  only  of  late  years  that  many  and 
various  colors  can  be  produced  by  the 
same  materiab,  ihrough  improvements  in 
art  It  is  true,  to  a  certain  extent,  that 
many  of  the  m^inary  principles,  causes 
and  effects,  of  chemic^  combinations  are, 
and  have  been,  long  known  to  practical 
men  but  little  acquainted  with  the  science 
of  chemistry ; .  a^  it  is  also  true,  that 
many  theories  of  the  same  as  applied  to 
the  arts  by  eminent  philosophers,  are 
known  to  practical  men  to  be  untnie. 
Theory  is,  however,  daily  assimilating  it- 
self to  the  practical  application  of  known 
laws  to  useful  results,  and  with  the  spread 
of  the  higher  branches  of  the  science 
among  operatives,  the  greatest  results  may 
be  looked  for.  The  work  of  Dr.  Draper 
is  eminently  calculated  to  forward  this 
desirable  result  It  purports  to  contain  an 
outline  of  the  lecture  delivered  upon  the 
subject  at  the  university.  It  is  intended 
as  a  manual,  arranged  in  such  division  as 
practice  has  shown  to  be  suitable  fur  daily 
instruction,  and  embellished  with  numer- 
ous wood  cuts. 

Expedition  to  Borneo,  by  H.  M,  8,  Dido, 
for  the  Suppretttion  of  Piracy,  with 

extracts  from  the    Journal  of   James 

Brooke,  Esq,,  of  Sarawak,  now  Agent 
for  the  British  Oovemment  in  Borneo. 

By  Capt  the   Hon.   Hbicrt  KfPP£L, 

B.  N.    Harper  &  Brothers. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  power  of  the 
English  in  the  Indian  and  Chma  seas,  and 
the  length  of  time  they  have  had  control 
in  that  region  of  the  world,  there  appears 
to  have  been  but  little  disposition,  among 
either  the  government  or  tne  people,  con- 
nected with  it,  to  push  discoveries  or 
make  explorations  among  the  adjacent 
ishinds  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  The 
settlement  of  New  South  Holland,  result- 
ed from  the  use  of  it  as  a  penal  colony ; 
and  its  present  importance  hat  resulted 
from  the  multiplicity  of  the  convict  de- 
mauds.  An  interest,  it  appears,  has  now 
been  excited  in  the  other  islands  through 
the  extraordiuary  exertions  and  adventures 
of  Mr.  James  Brooke.    This  gentleman 


commenced  life,  it  appears,  in  the  senrioe 
of  the  East  India  Company,  and  served 
through  the  Burmese  war.  after  which,  on 
a  visit  to  China,  he  imbibed  the  desire, 
which  grew  into  a  passbn,  to  explore  the 
hitherto  comparatively  unknown  Indian 
Archipelago.  'To  do  this  required  extra- 
ordinary efforts  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land, purchaRed  the  Royalist,  belongiog  to 
the    Royal  Yacht    Squadron   and    Navy, 

Eicked  a  crew,  and  inoculated  them  with 
is  views ;  he  cruised  for  three  years  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  elsewhere,  until  a 
perfect  understanding  of  each  other  had 
sprung  up.  In  1838  he  sailed  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibilty  for  Borpeo.  The  volume  before 
us,  comprising  No.  XVIII.  of  Harpers*  New 
Miscellany,  opens  with,  and  is  chie6y 
composed  of  the  Journal  of  Mr.  Brooke, 
embracing  in  a  lively  manner  his  numer- 
ous and  thrilling  adventures  among  that  sin- 
gular race,  and  the  progress  of  events  until 
he  had  consolidated  and  established  a  sort 
of  sovereignty,  and  become  the  agent  of 
the  British  Government  The  agency  of 
the  Dido  in  the  matter,  was  to  aiJ  in  the 
suppression  of  the  piracies  in  those  seas, 
which  are  a  great  obstade  in  the  way  of 
that  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country,  the  extent  of  which  Mr.  Brooke 
describes  in  glowing  tertns.  The  work  is 
of  intense  interest,  and  ma)r  be  regarded 
as  indicating  a  new  feature  in  the  exten- 
sion of  British  power  in  India. 

French  Domestic  Cookery;  combining  Ete- 
gance  with  Economy.  Harper  &.  Bro- 
thers, New-York. 

This  volume  is  translated  from  a  French 
work  entitled  La  Cuisiniere  dc  la  Cant- 
pagne  et  de  la  Ville.  If  we  consider  for 
a  moment  the  great  difference  existing  in 
the  cookery  of  all  polite  nations,  we  most 
feel  assured  that  even  in  these  there  is 
much  that  is  susceptible  of  improvement, 
and  that  all  which  tends  to  diffuse  a  know- 
ledge of  this  art  as  practised  in  the  civilized 
parts  of  the  world,  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. It  is  only  by  examining  the  best 
recipes  adopted  in  the  culinary  practice  of 
every  country  that  want  of  knowledge  can 
be  detected,  and  those  amelioratioua  intro- 
duced which  are  most  conducive  to  health, 
economy,  and  a  refined  epicurean  taste. 
The  heavy  meals  of  animal  food  in  which 
the  Englisnman  almost  invariably  indulged, 
have  of  late  years  been  very  often  super- 
seded by  the  light,  varied,  and  more 
wholesome  repas  a  la  Francaisc;  whilst 
the  French  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  a 
greater  intercourse  between  the  two  peo- 
ple, have  overcome,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  their  characteristic  indifference  to 
roast  beef,  plum  pudding,  et  tout  ce  qu'il 
y  a  de  solide.  But  numerous  instances 
might  be  adduced  to  show  the  advontagea 
arising  from  the  more  general  adoption  of 
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^e  French  cuisine.  This  nfttion  has  Ipng 
regarded  cookery  as  an  art  worthy  of  the 
exercise  of  **  genius,"  and  produced  sotne 
great  professors  whose  names  will  be  men^ 
tionecl  with  honor  by  the  b(m$  vivantt  of 
all  ages.  We  are  much  pleased,  therefore, 
to  find  in  the  work  before  us  such  a  clear 
and  cotaprehensive  collection  of  their  best 
and  most  national  receipts;  but  besides, 
there  is  (l  full  description,  neatly  illustrated 
by  woodcuts,  of  their  most  curious  and 
osofol  culinary  utensils ;  with  instructions 
for  carviii*;,  and  an  interesting  view  of  the 
German,  Polish,  Spanish,  and  Italian  sys- 
tems of  cookery. 

The  Redskins ;  or,  Indian  and  Ingin : 
being  the  Conclvsion  of  the  Littlepage 
Manuscripts.  By  J.  Fknnimork  Coop- 
er.    Burgess  &  Stringer,  New- York. 

No  class  of  writers  occup;^  a  more  agree- 
able or  desirable  position   in  the  ranks  of 
literature  than  those  successful  novelists 
who  hove  sought  chiefly  to  illustrate  the 
history,  habits  and  traditions  of  their  na- 
tive land.    They  might  well  claim   the 
brightest  honors  their  country  can  bestow. 
But  when  they  also  aucceed  in^  making 
their  best  and  happiest  productions  the 
vehicle  of  some  great  and  hitherto  unre- 
recognised  truth,  or  of  the  defence  of  some 
essential  but  obscured  principles  of  justice^ 
they  are  entitled  to  the  measureless  grati- 
tude of  mankind.    Mr.  Cooper  has  done 
much  to  raise  and  extend  the  social  and 
literary   reputation  of  the  United   States, 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  he  has  presented 
to  the  world  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  graphic  pictures  of  that  eventful  pe- 
riod m  our  history  which  will  long  serve 
'*  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tule;**  whilst 
his  striking  da^erreotypes  of  Indian  life 
have  awakened   the  deepest  interest  of 
foreigners,  in  all  that  relates  to  even  the 
wildest  and  most  sequestered  parts  of  the 
country.    Our  majestic  mountains,  deep 
valHes,  impenetrable  forests,  foaming  riv- 
ers,  and    even  oar  dreary  prairies,  are 
placed,  by  the  gifted  writer  of  romance, 
as  in  one  panoramic  view  before  their  eyes ; 
and  they  are  lost  in  wonder  at  the  magni- 
ficence and  inconceivable  extent  of  our 
territory.    Such  is  the  important  service 
which  Mr.  Cooper  has  rendered  us ;  and 
in  noticing  bis  more  recent  worioB,  it  would 
be  strange,  indeed,  were  we  not  to  award 
him  our  tribute  of  respect  and  admiration. 
The  volume  of  the  Littlepage  Manuscripts, 
now  before  us,  is  based  upon  those  *' anti- 
rent"  troubles   which,  but  a  short  time 
since,  threw  the  country  into  a  state  of  ex- 
citement     Althongh  a   "novel,"  in  the 
General  acceptation  of  the  word,  nearly  all 
le  incidents  and  colloquial  matter  spring 
from  the  difiiculties  between  landlord  and 
tenant ;  the  hero,  Frank,  being  one  of  the 
former  "  obnoxious"    class  of  persona. 


The  Indians  are  a  friendly  party,  who  by 
some  ingenious  means  are  introduced  on 
his  estate,  and  who  act  as  a  sort  of  protec- 
tion to  his  family ;  the  Tngins  are  tne  dis- 
affected tenantry,  who,  wim  painted  feces 
and  calico  dresses,  not  only  assume  the 
name  but  every  peculiarity  of  the  savages, 
except  the  courage  that  would  enable  them 
to  put  their  designs  into  execution.    The 
chief  arguments  of  these  anti-renters  seem 
to  resolve  themselves  into  this  simple  pro- 
position^ that  as  they  or  their  ancestors 
bad  obtained  from  their  landlord  leases  in 
perpetuity  at  an  almost  nominal  rent,  and 
had  occupied  and  cultivated  these  lands 
for  a  certain  term  of  years,  they  themselves 
should  become  the  absolute  possessors  of 
the  soil,  thereby  abolishing  the  fee-simple, 
which   they  regarded  as  the  residue  of 
£uro|>ean  feudaRty.    Mr.  Cooper  has  fiilly 
explained  the  fact,  that  these  tenants,  or 
rather  their  predecessors,  had  been  amply 
rewarded  (for  after  trouble)  by  large  con- 
cessions of  land  from  the  landlord  which 
had  been  held  out  as  the  inducements  for 
its  cultivation.   The  argument  is  so  clearly 
in  fevor  of  adherence  to  existing  engage- 
ments that  we  are  somewhat  surpris^  at 
the  elaborate  manner    with  which    Mr. 
Cooper  has  sustained  a  point  on  which 
every  sensible  and  intelhgent  man  must 
concur.    The  book  is,  however,  decidedly 
clever  and  amusing,  contains  many  spright- 
ly and  laughter-moving  conversation'*,  and 
is  interspersed  with  reroarics  which  must 
tend  greatly  to  enlighten  those  benighted 
men,  whose  motives  of  self-interest,  or 
false  views  of  liberty  and  patriotism,  have 
blinded  them  to  the  fact,  that  in  all  ages 
and  countries  the  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant  must  naturally  exisL    We  trust  that 
Mr.  Cooper  will  [take  up,  ere  long,  some 
important  question  upon  which  there  is 
a  siill  wider  difference  of  opinion ;  for  we 
feel  assured  that  if  he  should  then  display 
but  half  the  ability  and  soundness  of  rea- 
soning that  he  has  evinced  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this,  he  misht  render  an  infinitely 
greater  service  to  the  community. 

Temper  and  Temperament.  1  vol.  By 
Mrs.  Ellis.  Haider  &  Brothers,  New 
York. 

We  are  always  highly  gratified  at  re- 
ceiving a  copy  of  any  work  fxx>m  the  grace- 
ful aiKl  philanthropic  pen  of  the  gifVed 
authoress  of  ''  the  Women  of  England." 
In  all  ages  a  distinct  understanding  as  to 
the  chic?  dutiet  of  social  life  has  contri- 
buted more  or  less  to  the  well-being  of 
society ;  but  in  the  present  stage  of  refine 
ment,  as  these  obhgations  have  become 
more  complex,  and  the  subservience  to 
conventionalism  almost  universal,  they  re- 
quire the  most  conscientiously  faithful  and 
exquisitely  delicate  and  skilful  exposition. 
Those  authors  who  woid4,serye  the  world 
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by  increaging  haman  happiDess,  mitst  look 
deeply  into  the  bean  ot  man ;  examine 
witb  jealous  care  the  artificial  iuflaencet 
by  which  he  i«  sarrounded,  and  well  ap- 
preciate the  lofty  parposes  of  his  creation. 
Such  writers  are  alone  capable  of  defining 
and  illustrating  the  real  duties  and  essen- 
tial observances  of  modem  and  refined 
social  life.  They  alone  are  worthy  the 
glorious  object  of  demonstrotui^  to  the 
world,  that  true  happiness  and  distincdoa 
lie  in  the  reconciliation  of  will  and  duty, 
and  in  the  indulgence  of  those  lofty  and 
delicate  traits  of  sentiment  and  character 
which  shonld  be  regarded  as  the  true  tests 
of  a  more  refined  civilization.  Mrs.  Ellis 
'has  nobly  enrolled  and  distinguished  her- 
self in  tnis  causOi  and  has  produced  seve- 
ral works  which  exercise  a  most  salutary 
and  agreable  influence.  The  charming 
volume  before  lu  is  another  step  in  the 
useful  course  she  has  pursued.  Both  tem- 
per and  temperament  are  so  varied  by 
worldly-  circunutauceS)  considerations  of 
health,  education,  and  a  thousand  unknown 
causes,  as  to  present  a  never-ending  theme 
for  speculation.  The  practical  object  of 
the  above  work  is,  however,  to  show  the 
absolute  necessity  of  making  ourselves 
acquainted  with  every  phase  of  the  cha- 
racter of  those  with  whom  we  come  most 
in  contact,  or  who  exercise  the  greatest 
power  over  our  destinies.  The  lair  an- 
thoress  gives  a  very  interesting  disquisition 
on  temper  and  temperament,  as  relatively 
considered,  and  supplies  two  of  the  most 
touching  stories  or  sketches  we  have  read 
for  some  time.  These  are  entitled  the 
"  Managing  Wife,"  and  "  the  Imprisoned 
Mind,'*  a^  serve  most  aptly  to  illustrate 
her  theory. 

Napoleon  and  his  Marshalt,  By  J.  T. 
HsADLcr.  Vol.  2il.  New-York  t  Baker 
&  Scribner.    1846. 

We  have  canvassed  at  some  length  in 
previous  numbers  Mr.  Ileadlev's  merits 
and  defects  as  a  v^iter;  an^  tne  present 
volume  confirms  the  opinions  we  then  ad- 
vanced. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
subject  better  adapted  to  the  author's 
powers.  His  forte  is  description  — >both 
scenic  and  adventurous — especially  the 
latter.  The  idea  was  a  happy  one  to 
group  together  the  lives  of  the  remarkable 
men  who  were  so  instrumental  in  carrying 
oat  the  designs  of  Napoleon.  It  was  a 
marked  trait  of  the  emperor-^no  small 
element  of  his  success— that  he  was  j^ted 
with  rare  sagacity  in  the  choice  of  his  offi- 
cers. Various  in  character  as  his  marshals 
were,  thej  were  all  endowed  with  bril- 
liant (qualities;  and  Mr.  Headle^  has  given 
OS  vivid  daguerreot^rpes  of  their  exploits, 
such  as  present  their  battles  and  Alpine 
jnarches  with  dramatic  effect  to  the  imagi- 


nation. In  many  of  &e  theories  and  specu- 
lations of  Mr.  Headley,  we  find  it  impossi- 
ble to  follow  him.  As  a  guide  to  refleo- 
tiou  we  hesitate  often  to  commit  onreelves 
to  his  suggestions;  but  as  a  painter  and 
delineator  of  events  and  scenery  we  can- 
not but  award  him  high  praise. 

Coffee,  Tea,  and  CkoeoUUe ;  their  i^fiu- 
enee  upon  the  heaUk,  inielleei,  and  the 
moral  nature  <tf  man* 
This  islhe  title  of  a  small  volume  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  A.  St.  Arroman, 
and  published  by  Towsend  Ward,  of  Phil- 
adelphia. The  writer  quotes  the  opinions 
of  several  distinguishc^l  medical  practi- 
tioners upon  the  subject  Many  of  their 
views  are  doubtless  erroneous,  and  con- 
trary to  those  entertained  by  the  m^ority 
of  experienced  tea  and  coffee  drinkers. 
But  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Begin,  with  respect 
to  the  nature  of  tea,  is  so  just  and  wilt  be 
so  generally  recognised,  that  we  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  the  substance  of  it. 
He  says  that  it  facilitates  digestion,  excites 
perspiration,  and  has  been  used  for  the 
core  of  rheumatism  and  many  diseases  of 
the  skin.  Mr.  Percival,  another  writer  re- 
ferred to,  reoomm'ends  it  as  calming  nerv- 
ous aflfectioos;  whilst  Monsieur  Lemery 
awards  it  the  still  higher  praise  of  aug- 
menting the  mental  powers, giving  activity 
and  development  to  thought,  and  produc- 
ing hilarity  and  contentment.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  are  desirous  of  reading  the 
ablest  and  most  interesting  dissertation  we 
have  yet  seen  on  this  delightful  and  saln- 
tary  beverage,  should  read  the  pamphlet 
published  some  few  months  since  by  the 
Pekin  Tea  Company,  New-York,  wherein 
its  various  medicinal  and  moral  properUea 
are  arrayed  with  a  clearness  and  force 
which  carry  conviction  with  them. 

MemoirM  and  Ettayt  on  Arte  ^'Literature, 
and  Social  Morale.  By  Mrs.  Jambsok. 
New-York :  Wiley  &  Putnam.    1846. 

We  are  happy  to  see  Mrs.  Jameson's 
name  on  the  title-page  of  a  new  volume. 
Her  books  are  always  sog^stive,  and  pos- 
sess that  happy  mixture  ot  enthusiasm  and 
discrimination  which  forms  the  moat  de- 
lightful criticet  on  literature  and  art  and 
lite.  Her  Diary  of  an  Ennny^e — ^hackney- 
ed as  is  the  scene  of  the  book — aboondi 
with  freshness  and  oripnaliw.  Her ''Loves 
of  the  Poets"  is  a  deh^htful  compilation — 
the  very  romance  of  biography.  *'  Charac- 
teristics of  Women  "  is,  however,  the  work 
upon  which  her  fame  rests.  It  contains 
more  thought  than  any  other  work  from 
a  female  pen  of  modern  times.  The  intel- 
lect of  Mrs.  Jameson  is  decidedly  mascu- 
line, but  the  spirit  in  which  she  writes  is 
full  of  that  delicate  sympathy  and  chasten- 
ed ardor  so  native  to  a  woman's  genius. 
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The  work  before  us  is  worthy  of  her 
reparation.  It  contains  a  very  artistic  com- 
mentarv  on  the  career  of  Adelaide  Kein- 
ble;  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
oiir  own  Allston ;  a  noMe  essay  on  Woman's 
Mission,  and  several  other  characteristic 
papers.  The  publishers  have  issued  the 
first  number  of  Heath's  Heroines  of  Shake- 

rr — a  series  of  exquiMte  heads,  with 
•*  Characteristics  of  Women,"  as  the 
text; — au  enterprise  that  couuot  fail  to 
succeed. 

Dolore:  A  Novel.  By  Harro  Harriito. 
1  volume,  in  4  parts.  Murrenner,  Look- 
wood  &  Oo.,  New-York. 
Thfe  earlier  scenes  of  this  romance  take 
place  at  Buenot  Ayre$.  and  the  materiuls 
for  the  story  are  supplied  chiefly  by  the 
sufferings,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  Unita- 
rians, nnder  the  so  called  "  tyrannous  "  aur- 
veillance  of  Rosas,  the  govenior,  *'  aided 
by  the  Jesuits,'*  and  from  that  spirit  of 
reaction  which  followed  his  perhaps  neces- 
sary severity,  and,  denouncmg  his  power, 
called  imperatively  for  the  uuion  of  the 
8oulh  American  provinces  into  the  form 
of  a  republic.  The  heroine  (Dolores)  is  a 
poetess  and  a  |)atriot,  whose  impassioned 
verses  are  so  distasteful  to  the  government, 
and  so  well  calculated  to  ioflame  the  pas- 
sions of  ih«  disaffected,  that  she  is  particu- 
larly careful  to  conceal  her  name.  She 
writes  some  "  Unitarian  elegies,"^  which 
attract  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  and 
excite  their  curiosity  and  desire  of  ven- 
geance to  such  a  pitch,  that  Signer  Alphon- 
so  ^her  lover)  is  arrested  on  the  mere  sus- 
picion of  being  acquainted  with  her  name, 
and  sentenced  to  a  cruel  death,  for  refusiug 
to  ^ive  her  up  to  the  dreadful  punishments 
which  await  her.  Some  interesting  scenes 
occur  U)  the  prison  where  he  is  confined, 
particularly  tnat  in  which  the  beauteous 
neroine  enters  in  disguise  to  take  a  last 
farewell  of  her  lover.  He  had  exacted,  as 
the  sole  condition  of  allowing  her  to  see 
bim  once  more,  a  solemn  promise  that  she 
would  relinquish  all  idea  of  acknowledg- 
ing herself  to  be  the  authoress.  Her  ren- 
gioos  belief,  indomitable  patriotism,  and 
elevation  of  mind,  involve  her  in  difficulties 
and  adventures  which,  together  with  a  free 
disquisition  upon  the  political  movements 
in  South  America  some  thirty  years  since, 
are  the  medium  through  which  are  con- 
veyed the  aniuras  and  aim  of  this  work. 
We  have  mentioned  the  foregoing  circum- 
atances  as  they  may  be  justly  considered 
a  fair  indication  of  the  contents  of  the 
Tolume. 

Spark$*  American  Biography,    Little  &, 

Brown,  Boston. 

We  have  received  the  8th  and  10th  voIp 
nmes  of  this  e&tensive  work,  containing 


the  Lives  of  Charles  Lee>  Joseph  Beed  aiid 
Nathaniel  Greene,  men  who  fought  and 
toiled  side  by  side  with  Wachington,  in 
the  great  canse  of  human  freedom. 

Generals  Reed  and  Greene  were  alike 
characterised  by  their  ardent  patriotism 
and  indomitable  perseverance.  They  both 
rendered  such  valuable  services  to  their 
country  as  justly  to  entitle  them  to  its  last- 
ing gratimde,  and  upon  that  account,  if  no 
other,  the  minutest  details  of  their  lives 
will^  be  read  with  interest ;  but  the  events 
of  the  period  in  which  they  were  so  actively 
en^ed,  are  so  striking,  that  the  slightest 
incident  which  tends  to  throw  light  upon 
their  character  and  motives,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  unimportant. 

The  life  of  Nathaniel  Greene,  written  by 
his  grandson,  is  prefaced  with  a  com- 
plaint, which  under  the  cirenmstauces,  we 
can  easily  excuse,  that  during  the  lapse  of 
sixty  years,  the  only  tributes  paid  to  the 
memory  of  the  former  by  the  •  general 
government,  are  one  medal,  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  the  vote  of  a  monument  which 
has  never  been  erected.  We  cannot  re- 
ciprocate the  author's  opim'on  that  repub- 
lics are  cmgratefnl.— Cuvnmstances  will 
occasionally  arise  to  prevent  even  the  most 
liberal  governments  from  giving  to  ail  the 
honors  which  are  due  them,  but  such  men 
as  Greene,  Read  and  Lee,  will  live  in  the 
hearts  of  a  free  people,  and  build  there  the 
monumenium  aere  ptrenniu%,  which  is  the 
brightest  hope  of  the  patriotic  and  heroic 
defender  of  his  country.  These  live8,though 
written  by  different  authors,  are  all  re- 
markable for  a  clear  and  earnest  simplicity 
of  style  and  minuteness  of  research,  which 
serve  greatly  to  enhance  their  value. 

Lord  Brovghafng  "  Lives  of  Men  of  LeU 
ter$  and  Seiencet  who  flourished  in  the 
time  of  George  III**  Second  series. 
Carey  &  Hart,  Philadelphia. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  with 
respect  to  Lord  Brouj^ham  and  bis  works, 
that  it  only  remains  for  us  to  direct  atten- 
tion to '  his  lives  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Adam 
Smith,  Lavoisier,  Gibbon,  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  D'Alembert,  contained  in  toe 
volume  now  before  us,  to  confirm  the 
high  opinion  which  all  who  have  read  his 
previous  "  Lives "  must  have  formed 
d'avance  of  his  treatment  of  these  eminent 
subjects. 

In  his  life  of  Dr.  Johnson,  we  find  little, 
if  any  matter  of  fact  that  is  not  already 
well  known  to  the  readinff  community ;  but 
his  deductions  are  invaluable,  and  his  terse, 
perspicuous,  and  pregnant  style  gives  a  nov- 
elty to  incidents  which  had  long  ceased  to 
interest  ns.  These  be  has  on  various  occa- 
sions very  happily  introduced  to  illustrate 
his  views ;  and  we  conclude  the  reading  of 
this  biography  with  the  impression  that  we 
have  been  gazing  upon  iuninate  and  per- 
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fiset  dagaerreotjpe  of  the  man;  that  we 
have  traced  the  came  of  every  peculiarity 
of  his  mind,  manner,  and  conduct,  and  that 
we  have  arrived  at  the  most  correct  potn- 
ble  opinion  of  his  merits  and  defects  as  an 
author. 

Indeed,  Lord  Brougham's  literary  criti- 
cisms are  generally,  as  in  this  instance, 
so  just,  and  nis  conclusions  so  well  sustain- 
ed by  striking  oomparison  and  learned  re- 
search, as  to  form,  perhaps,^  the  most 
brilliant  and  fascinating  portion  of  his 
works.  The  life  of  Adam  Smith  is  prefaced 
by  a  very  able  sketch  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  ethical  science ;  and  the  biographer 
having  noticed  some  of  the  earlier  works 
of  that  author,  gives  an  exeellent  analyti- 
cal view  of  the  **  Wealth  of  Nations,"  with 
a  review  and  appendix,  which  cannot  fail 
to  engage  earnest  and  general  attention,  as 
politicareoonomy  has  become  a  subject  of 
study  even  amongst  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  The  other  biographies  lack  none 
of  the  ability,  interest,  or  accuracy  of  those 
we  have  just  mentioned. 

ZenobU;  or  ike  Fall  of  Palmyra.  By 
William  Wari.  2  vols.  New- York: 
C.  S.  Francis  &.  Co.  1846. 
The  merits  of  this  beautiful  romance 
have  long  been  acknowledged,  both  at 
home  ana  abroad.  It  may  now  be  regard- 
ed as  a  standard  contribution  to  classic 
fiction.  The  subject  is  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  aflfectiug  in  history,  and  it  has 
been  treated  with  singular  taste  and  judg- 
raeut.  The  present  edition  constitutes  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  numbers  of  Francis  & 
Co.'s  Library  of  Choice  Prose  and  Poetry, 
and  will  make  a  most  appropriate  and  ac- 
ceptable addition  to  that  popular  series. 


The  StaUtmaiC 9  Manual,   Edw'd  Walker, 
New-Yori£. 

The  2d  volume  of  this  valuable  compil- 
ation has  been  isso^  by  the  enterprising 
publisher.  This  volume  brings  down  the 
messages  of  the  presidents  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Mexican  war  message  of  May 
6, 1846,  being  a  complete  collection  of  au 
the  public  addresses  of  all  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  the  United  States  from  1789  to 
1846.  There  is  appended  to  this  volume 
a  mass  of  historical,  chronological  and  sta- 
tistical matter  relating  to  the  offices  of  the 
Union,  from  the  earliest  times,  together 
with  an  analytical  index  to  the  whole 
work,  which  mnch  enhances  its  value. — 
Almost  every  public  event  can  be  referred 
to  in  a  prompt  and  authentic  manner. — 
There  is  also  a  synopsis  of  the  oonstitu- 
tions  of  the  several  states,  including  those 
lately  adopted  by  the  people.  The  work 
is  certainly  one  of  great  merit,  and  of  a 
usefulness  so  general  as  to  make  it  indis- 
pensable, not  only  to  every  library,  but  to 
every  citizen  of  the  Union. 

A  Year  with  the  Franklint ;  or,  To  Si^fer 
and  be  Strong.  By  E.  Jani  Catx.  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  New-York. 
This  small  volume  presents  a  light,  plea- 
sant sketch  of  one  or  two  of  the  more 
agreeable  and  interesting  phases  of  do- 
mestic life.    It  possesses  httle  attraction 
in  the  way  of  plot  or  story,  but  is  full  of 
sprightly  conversations,  which  will  be  read 
with  pleasure    by  amiable  young  ladies 
and  genUemen  who  are  desirous  of  being 
amused.  To  the  former  we  would  recom- 
mend it  more  particularly. 
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Wheit  we  reflect  upon  the  rapid 
pTQgpese  of  our  glonous  Unioo  ;  the 
Qoriva]led  increase  of  an  intelligent  and 
orderly  population,  among  whom  the 
aggregate  wealth  of  the  whole  country 
is  more  equally  distributed  than  in  any 
other  nation  of  the  earth  ;  and  where 
^e  constant  vigilance  of  multifiirious 
interests,  quickened  by  the  superior 
intelligence  of  the  masses,  forms  a 
■afeguard  against  the  permanent  pre- 
ponderance of  aUy  one  class,  to  the  in- 
jniy  and  oppression  of  the  rest ;  we 
become  convinced,  that  upon  this  con- 
tinent, under  our  institutions,  the  great- 
oat  sum  of  happiness  is  to  be  reached 
by  the  human  iamily.  The  perfect 
eqoaKty  which  exists  among  the  white 
race,  and  the  conviction  which  rests 
opon  ^very  individual  mind,  that  all 
which  this  world  offers  of  wealth,  ho- 
nor and  happiness,  are  within  the  reach 
of  hb  own  exertions,  and  are  theur 
reward,  keeps  active  at  the  bottom  of 
society  that  ever  living  principle  of 
progression,  which  is  constantly  bring- 
hif  to  its  surface  the  most  active  spi- 
rits of  the  community.  By  this  means, 
ttist  distinctive  ^*  lower  class,"  which 
•xists  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  is 
continually  broken  up,  and  progresses 
oqnally  with  the  whole  nation.  The 
mechanicsl  and  rural  ckisses  of  Europe, 


which  have  been  such  for  centuries — 
which  have  stood  still  in  this  era  of 
steam,  and  present,  in  their  customs, 
habits,  and  intelligence,  scarcely  any 
change  from  the  rude  ages,  have  no 
parallel  in  the  United  States.  Those 
who  immigrate  from  Europe,  with  the 
costumes,  customs  and  characters  of 
their  ancestors,  for  centuries  back,  are 
soon  lost  in  the  advancing  throng,  and, 
if  not  themselves,  their  immediate  pro- 
geny become  as  active,  enterprising  and 
intelligent,  as  the  descendant  of  the 
first  pilgrim.  The  red  race,  which 
once  overran  the  soil,  incapable  of  ad- 
vancing with  the  civilbsation  of  the 
whites,  refuses  to  amalgamate,  and  is 
driven  back  into  the  wilderness,  as  na- 
tion after  nation  becomes  extinct.  We 
find,  nevertheless,  in  our  midst,  a  race 
which  does  not  advance ;  which,  pre- 
serving its  distinctive  features,  remains 
at  the  bottom  of  American  society,  in- 
creasing rapidly  in  numbers,  without 
advancing  in  their  intellectual  or  phy- 
sical condition.  They  have  increased 
during  the  present  century  180  per 
cent,  in  the  whole  Union,  and  in  the 
southern  States,  in  a  ratio  greater  dian 
that  of  the  whites,  through  the  opera- 
tion of  natural  laws,  entirely  unaided 
by  any  accession  of  numbers  m>m  wi^- 
out,  but  rather  checked,  by  constant 


*  Ut  Hettaire  of  the  President,  trmnnnittlng  to  Conrnn  Despmtcbee  from  the  American  Mioirter  at 
dkB  Coart  af  BrasiL  Sd.  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  Correipondence  of  8.  W.  SUcom,  kte 
llAUadStalMCoMttlatKioJaaairo.  3d.  ParliaaentMjr  Debate  m  Sugar  Dutiea.      ^  j 
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emigration.  This  cIbm  constitiitec  16 
per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  population  of 
the  Union,  and  althongh  less  oppressed 
than  classes  occupyini;  similar  positions 
in  Europe  and  in  British  India,  are  still 
for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  predial 
slavery,  a  drawback  upon  the  onward 
progress  of  the  country,  and  a  fearful 
blot  upon  the  face  of  its  society.  It  is 
an  awful  thing  to  reflect,  that  these 
beings  were  transported  from  their 
native  Africa,  to  continue  to  blast,  by 
their  presence,  the  prosperity  of  that 
superior  race  of  men,  to  whom  from 
the  remotest  ages  they  have  ever  been 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water, 
to  form,  in  this  advancing  age,  amidst 
the  most  thriving  community,  a  vast 
body  of  people  incapable  of  the  im- 
provement which  pervades  all  around 
them.  The  first  settlement  of  the 
Americas,  seems  to  have  been  conduct- 
ed on  the  principle  of  extracting  from 
the  soil  its  resources,  through  the 
aid  of  slave  labor;  that  is,  to  require 
from  the  laborer  the  whole  product  of 
his  toil,  after  the  expenses  of  his  main- 
tenance had  been  deducted ;  or  to  en- 
force in  the  new  countries  the  same 
conditions  of  serf  labor  that  always 
existed,  and  in  some  cases  still  exists, 
in  the  countries  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  condition  of  slavery  has  existed 
from  the  remotest  ases,  and  assumed 
difl*erent  shapes  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, in  all  counti'ies.  In  all  of 
them,  however,  the  object  appears  to 
have  been  the  same,  viz.  t  he  procurement 
by  the  superior  class,  of  the  products 
of  the  soil,  or  the  natural  wealth  of  the 
country,  through  the  compulsory  labor 
of  another  class,  inferior  either  in  pow- 
er or  intellect :  a  deficiency  c^the  latter 
has  frequently  resulte^l  from  a  long 
continued  want  of  the  former. 

This  description  of  slavery  still  ex- 
ists wherever  European  governments 
have  control ;  but  in  the  most  marked 
degree  in  Russia,  Poland,  Egypt,  and 
British  India,  under  the  British  govern- 
ment The  slavery  in  the  latter  is, 
perhaps,  the  worst  on  the  face  of  the 
gk>be,  if  estimated  by  the  ceaseless 
amount  of  human  suffering  that  it  oc- 
casions ;  and  its  consequences,  the  pe- 
riodical famines  which  sweep  millions 
to  destruction.  This  slavery  consists 
in  the  ownership  of  the  land  by  the 
government,  and  the  forcing  of  the  oc- 
cupant to  yield  up  all  its  produce,  ex- 


cept so  much  as  is  absolutely  neceaaaiy 
to  sustain  life.  The  population  of  Rus- 
sia is  sixty  millions  of  souls.  Of  these, 
21  millions  are  the  predial  slaves  be- 
longing to  the  crown,  and  23  millkHis 
are  the  absolute  slaves  of  the  nobles. 
The  penBon  and  proper^  of  the  slave 
are  at  the  absolute  and  uncontrolled 
disposal  of  the  master.  Some  of  the 
nobles  own  more  than  100,000  Slaves 
each,  and  for  these  they  pay  a  tax  to 
the  government  of  four  rubies,  or  $2  50 
each.  The  noble  generally,  as  the 
easiest  mode  of  profiting  by  the  servicei 
of  his  slave,  imposes  an  obrock  or  cap- 
itition  tax  upon  him,  of  an  average  of 
40  rubles  or  $25  each  male  living  in 
the  countiy.  Those  to  whom  he  grants 
licenses  to  live  in  towns,  or  who  have 
professions,  pay  as  hi^  as  1000  rubles 
or  $625  to  the  owner,  who  may  inflict 
corporal  punishment  at  pleasure,  but  is 
himself  pimishable  if  a  slave  dies  with- 
in 24  hours  from  the  severity  of  the 
chastisement.  Formerly  an  estate  was 
valued  according  to  the  number  of  slaves 
upon  it.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  the 
numbers  of  the  latter,  however,  they 
have  become  less  profitable,  from  in- 
ability to  pay  the  tax.  The  greatest 
misery  results  from  this  state  of  things, 
and  all  kinds  of  punishments  are  reeoci- 
ed  to,  to  force  from  the  slave  the  ne- 
cessary sum.  The  servility  of  the 
serf  is  as  great  as  his  sufferings,  and,  in 
addressing  a  person  of  consequence,  he 
prostrates  himself  upon  the  ground, 
kissing  the  fringe  of  his  garment.  This 
is  the  existing  state  of  slavery,  and  it  is 
daily  becoming  worse,  through  the 
want  of  employment  for  the  growing 
numbers  of  the  slaves,  and  the  conti- 
nual subdivisions  of  the  estates.  In  the 
Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  and  in  Po- 
land, the  manner  of  employing  the 
slave  varies.  In  Poland,  down  to  176dt 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  the  abso- 
lute slaves  of  the  nobles,  and  a  lord  was 
subject  only  to  a  small  fine  for  killing 
one.  By  the  constitution  of  1791,  the 
servitude  of  the  slaves  was  somewhat 
modified.  At  present,  when  a  peasant 
marries,  his  lord  finds  him  a  cottage 
and  farm  stock,  and  for  which,  he  must 
render  service.  He  is  not  permitted  t» 
move  from  one  section  to  another,  or  to  • 
leave  the  lands  of  his  lord,  until  be 
has  first  discharged  ft  is  debts  to  him,  to 
do  which,  would  require  him  to  be  in  a 
state  of  prosperity  thaUew  ever  real- 
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Ise.    In  £|Eypt  mnder  the  celebrated 
Mebemet  Ali,  a  much  more  systematic 
state  of  alayery  ejtists.     That  vigorous 
chief  has  constituted  himself  the  solo 
laod-owDer,  raanufncturer»  and  trader 
ID  his  domains.      The   population   is 
about  2,600,000,  of  wh<»ra  1,750.000  are 
fellahs,  and  are  the  personal  property 
of  the  pacha,  who  enforces  his  right  to 
^e  labor  of  every  man,  on  his  own 
terms.     He  owns  all  the  mills  and  ma- 
nuflEuitories,  and  more  than  half  of  all 
the  cattle,  and  other  stock  in  the  coun- 
try.    He  has  the  land  distributed  eveiy 
year,  among  the  population,  and  speci- 
fies to  every  man  the  employment  in 
which  he  is  to  engage  for  the  year. 
The    head  cultivator  of  every  district 
makes  a  division  of  the  lands  to  be  cul- 
tivated, and  directs  the  kind  of  culture 
which  each  portion  is  to  undergo :  so 
much  to  support  the  cultivator,  so  much 
in  cotton,  rice,  and  indigo,  and  so  nmch 
in  wheat,   &c    The  first  portion  is 
given  to  the  cultivator ;  of  the  wheat 
and  grain,  the  pacha  takes  two  thirds, 
and  of  the  cotton,  rice,  icdigo,  sugar, 
&Cm  the  whole  goes  to  the  government 
The  fellah  is  also  required  to  buy  every 
Aing  he  wears  of  the  government,  at 
its   own   temns;  that  is,  there  is  no 
edict  to  prevent  him  buying  elsewhere, 
but  there  are  "protective  laws"  to  pre- 
vent there  being  any  other  manufac- 
tures to  sell.    The  village  tax-gatheier 
opens  an  account  with  each  fellah,  cre- 
dits him  witii  the  produce  he  deposits, 
and  charges  him  with  the  taxes  levied, 
and  articles  furnished  by  the  govern- 
ment The  accounts  are  balanced  every 
four  years.  If  the  fellah  is  in  debt  judg- 
ment issues  against  him.     If  there  is 
an  amount  due  to  him,  it  is  carried  to 
the  credit  of  some  delinquent  fellah : 
the  result  being,  of  course,  that  all  goes 
to    the  government,    which  punishes 
those  who,  through  misfortune,  cannot 
deposit  enough  to  meet  its  demands. 
It  would  be  supposed,  that  such  a  sys- 
tem was  as  near  the  extreme  of  op- 
pression  as  could  well  be :   but  it  is 
only  a  modified  form  of  the  rule  of 
England  in  India.     M'Culloch  states 
as  follows : 


land  reveaoe  cods  of  the  Madras  Pre*idency 
befcire  him  whea  he  framed  hi»  code.  If 
there  be  any  sabetanii'd  differfuce  be- 
tween the  two,  ibat  of 'he  pHcha.  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  though  it  be,  U  eutided  to 
Ike  preference" 


"The  aaseisment  of  the  land  revenue 
in  Madras  is,  in  every  respect,  quite  as  ob- 
jeotionablo  as  the  assessment  established 
1>y  Mebemet  Ali  in  Egypt;  and  it  would 
seem,  indeed,  thai  the  pacha  had  had  the 


This  honest  admission  certainly  docs 
not  flatter  the  mildness  of  the  English 
rule  in  India ;  and  when  we  examine 
into  its  details,  we  find  a  system  of  op- 
pressive slavery  endured  by  the  people 
of  India,  moi*e  intense  than  any  ever 
inflicted  upon  a  people  in  any  other 
country.     The  plan  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  which  existed  in  India  long  pre- 
vious to  English  domination.     For  a 
k>ng  period  of  time,  an  idea  of  the 
great  wealth  of  the  East  was  firmly 
implanted  in  the  public  mind.      The 
country  of  India  is  indeed  naturally 
fertile,  and  yields  abundantly  to  th» 
labor  of  man ;  but  like  all  other  coun- 
tries, its  real  wealth  is  dependant  only 
on  that  labor.     When,  however,  the 
English  agents  first  extended  their  con- 
trol in  Hmdoostan,  the  most  extrava- 
gant notions  were  entertained  of  the 
future  advantage  to  be  obtained  from 
the  trade.     These  high  colored  antici- 
pations have,  however,   been  utterly 
disappointed.    The  only  wealth  real- 
ized in  that  country,  has  been  wrung 
by  the  most  merciless  extortion  from 
the  population.    The  monopoly  of  the 
China  trade  was  alledged  by  the  East 
India  Company  to  be  necessary,  to  en- 
able them  to  maintain  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment Under  the  Mogul  Emperors, 
the  system  was,  for  the  government  to 
take  half  the  gi'oss  produce  of  the  soil. 
The  officer  appointed  to  collect  these 
taxes,  was  called  Zermindar,  and  his 
office  was  hereditary.     They  took  half 
the  produce  from  the  Ryot  or  cultiva- 
tor, and  reserving  one  tenth  for  them- 
selves, paid  over  the  balance  to  the 
government.     This  ruinous   taxation, 
while  it  impoverished  the  people,  serv- 
ed to  feed  that  profuse  expenditure  of 
the  officers  of  government,  which  en- 
gendered the  idea  of  the  vast  wealth  of 
the  country.     When  the  English  suc- 
ceeded to  power,  and   held  a  Mogul 
Emperor  in  prison,  they  found  their 
dreams  of  wealth  were  to  be  realized 
only  by  a  more  vigorous  execution  of 
the  old  systems  of  oppression  ;  and  the 
faithfulness  with  which  they  enforced 
this  power,  has  furnished  the  annals  of 
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English  hile  in  India  witb  the  horrors 
perpetrated  by  a  Clive,  a  Hannay, 
and  a  Hastings,  to  say  nothing  of 
Arthur  Wellesley.  When,  however, 
Lord  Comwallis  succeeded  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  ]  793,  he  assumed  that  the 
Zermindar,  who  really  was  but  the 
hereditai^  taxgatherer,  was  in  fact  the 
owner  of  the  soil,  with  the  view  to 
create  a  class  of  large  landed  proprie- 
tors in  the  interests  of  the  government. 
By  this  assumption,  he  reduced  the 
ryots  from  the  condition  of  proprietors 
to  that  of  tenants  at  will.  The  condi- 
tion on  which  the  Zermindars  were 
lostalled  proprietors,  was  the  payment 
of  a  fixed  rent  to  the  government,  equal 
to  the  average  of  what  they  had  paid 
for  the  live  years  previous  to  1793; 
and  this  annual  charge  was  made  per- 
petual. This  was  considered  a  great 
boon  to  the  people,  inasmuch  as  that  it 
fixed  the  amount  the  Zermrndar  was 
to  pay,  and  it  was  assumed  that  tliere- 
fore  it  fixed  the  amount  that  the  Zer* 
mindar  exacts  from  the  ryot,  which  is 
very  far  from  being  the  case.  The 
tax  demanded  of  the  Zermindar  was 
equal  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  average  pro- 
duct of  the  five  previous  years.  It  fol- 
lows, if  the  ryot  experiences  a  harvest 
worse  than  that  average,  he  is  irretriev- 
ably ruined.  The  government  allows 
the  ryot  to  occupy  land,  always  less 
than  24  acres,  but  he  finds  his  own 
seed  and  implements;  and  whatever 
the  result  of  his  labor  may  be,  he  must 
yield  up  a  quantity  equal  to  half  of  the 
average  crops  previous  to  1793.  The 
result  is,  the  extremest  misery  and 
poverty ;  and  in  years  of  bad  harvests, 
the  most  awful  famines  sweep  myriads 
to  the  grave.  This  system  appertains 
to  the  Bengal  Presidency ;  that  which 
obtains  in  the  other  provinces,  is  much 
more  oppressive.  It  proceeds  on  the 
ground,  that  the  government  b  the  sole 
proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  the  ryot 
roust  pay  the  tax  direct  to  the  govern- 
ment officer  appointed  to  collect  rents. 
This  person  has  power  to  impose  fines 
tiud  Jlofr  the  delinquents.  The  tax  varies 
according  to  the  soil,  from  ]2cts.  to  $18 
Der  acre  ;  the  cultivator  being  liable  to 
be  turned  out  at  will.  And  when, 
owing  to  bad  crops,  or  other  calamity, 
the  poor  wretch  cannot  pay  his  tax, 
he  is  hunted  up  and  flogged,  while  the 
village  he  belongs  to  i&  charged  with, 
and  must  pay  hb  deficit.     The  land  of 


the  peasant  b  assigned  bim  by  lot,  to 
hold  during  the  will  of  the  government; 
and  under  the  penalty  of  yielding  as 
much  as  that  government  requires, 
and  of  being  responsible  for  the  delin- 
quency of  others.  The  vast  fortunes 
made  in  India,  and  spent  in  England, 
are  acquired  in  the  exercbe  of  these 
extortions.  150,000,000  souls  are  la- 
boring under  the  lash,  with  fiimino 
staring  diem  In  the  face,  to  enrich  the 
harpies  sent  thither  from  England  by 
its  government,  *'  to  make  fortunes.** 
Thb  horrible  slavery  en  masse  is  distinct 
from  the  personal  shivery.  This  has 
but  recently  been  fully  exposed,  in  a 
series  of  letters  published  in  London, 
from  Mr.  Adam.  I'his  slavery  arises 
fi*om  many  sources,  viz.,  conquered 
races,  sale  of  children  by  parents  to 
escape  famine ;  kidnapping-  children 
fur  the  same  purpose,  importation  of 
slaves  from  Africa,  sale  of  freemen  by 
themselves,  to  discharge  debts,  6cc. 
From  all  these  sources,  there  are  800,- 
000  slaves,  described  by  Mr.  Adam  as 
follows : 

"The  creatures  m  human  form  who 
oonttitote  the  agrestic  tltve  popnlatioD  of 
that  prorince  (Malabar)  are  difitiogaish** 
ble  from,  the  rest  of  the  haman  race  by 
their  degraded,  dimiuutive,  aqoalid  appear- 
ance, their  dropsical  pot-WIlies,  contrast- 
iiig  horribly  with  their  skeleton  arms  and 
legs,  half-starved,  hardly  clothed,  and  in  a 
condition  acarcely  BU|)erior  to  the  cattle 
they  follow  at  the  plough.  Domeitic 
slaTery  h  generally  of  a  milder  character 
than  the  former,  though  scarcely  so  for  fo- 
male  slaves,  from  among  whom  are  taken 
the  concubines  of  the  Mussulmant  and 
Hindoo) ;  they  are  consequently  subject  to 
much  degradation  and  suffering,  treated 
with  caprice, and  frequently  punished  with 
mach  cruelty." 

These  as  well  as  the  ryots  are  Bri- 
tish subjects,  subject  to  no  laws  except 
such  as  are  approved  of  in  London. 

In  thus  recurring  to  those  systems 
of  slavery  which  exbt  on  the  largest 
scale  under  the  leading  powers  of  the 
earth,  instances  are  adduced  of  the 
abject  slavery  in  which  occupiers  of 
the  soil  are  plunged  when  unable  to 
resist  the  exactions  of  arbitrary  rulers. 
Under  the  British  Government  in  In- 
dia, and  in  Russia,  Poland,  and  Egypt, 
there  are  some  210,000,000  of  absolute 
slaves,  who  have  no  right  of  property 
beyond  a  bare  sustenance,  and  jthat 
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oftfy  wiMii  tlie  meatM  of  siKtaiBitif^  ttfe 
eoDstitnte  a  surplus  beyond  the  demands 
of  rapacious  owners  and  rulers.  In 
tiie  United  States,  the  riavery  which 
exists  b  not  that  of  conquered  owners 
of  the  soil,  ground  under  the  exactions 
of  invading  rulers,  tmt  of  the  descend- 
ants of  imported  laborers,  enjoying  the 
tame  personal  liberties  as  the  free 
laborers  in  the  British  Islands,  and 
Always  receiving  the  full  measure  of 
their  wants  in  respect  to  food  and  ral- 
Meot ;  not  as  the  scanty  surplus  remain- 
ing, after  yielding  up  the  products 
of  their  toil  to  taskmasters,  but  as  the 
object  first  to  be  cared  for,  and  until 
tbey  are  satisfied,  there  remains  no 
surplus  Ibr  the  profit  of  the  master. 

When  the  Americas  were  discover- 
ed, a  great  and  fSartile  country,  rich  in 
natural  wealth,  lay  before  the  new 
comers ;  but  there  existed  no  laboring 
people  fhmi  whom  to  require  an  exor- 
bitant proportion  of  the  products  of  the 
soil.  To  supply  this  deficit,  they  re^- 
sorted  to  the  expedient  of  bringing  thi- 
ther the  people  who  were  to  hbor. 
The  necessity  of  this  mode  of  procuring 
laborers,  led  to  a  difierent  form  of  sla- 
very from  that  in  other  countries.  In- 
•tead  of,  as  in  India,  forcibly  taking 
possession  of  lands,  and  compelling  the 
oecupants  to  yield  up  the  produce, 
tiirough  the  more  vigorous  execution  of 
CBcient  and  barbarous  laws,  the  inva>- 
der  necessarily  became  the  absolute 
master  of  the  laborer  he  brought  with 
him  to  subdue  the  new  soil.  The 
American  possessions  of  Great  Britain 
coukl  not  be  made  available,  without  a 
supply  of  laberers  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  the  colonists ;  and  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Sir  John 
Hawkins  commenced  the  business  of 
transporting  negroes  from  Africa,  for 
sale  to  the  West  Indian  proprietors  as 
slaves. 

The  country  whence  the  blacks  are 
abstracted,  embraces  the  vast  region 
from  10^  north  latitude,  to  20^  south 
latitude,  across  the  continent  of  Africa. 
This  tract  has  been  estimated  to  con* 
tain  a  population  of  from  60,000,000  to 
80,000,000  of  negroes,  divided  into  nu- 
merous classes  or  tribes.  Many  of 
them  that  have  been  associated  with 
Arabs  or  Europeans,  are  advanced  in 
the  useful  arts,  as  the  cultivation  of 
grain  and  fruits,  and  taming  domestic 
animals,  with  the  exception  of  the  ele- 
fhadl!,  to  appropriate  whose  service  to 


domestic  nso,  iteonires  a  degree  of  io^ 
genuity  above  tne  African,  although 
common  to  most  Asiatic  nations.  The 
labors  are  all  performed  by  the  females; 
industry  among  males  being  entirely  un- 
known. Not  one  of  these  black  nations 
ever  possessed  any  literature,  or  even 
an  alphabet,  however  rude ;  and  the 
spoken  languages  are  miserably  poor. 
This  is,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
the  case  in'  Africa,  notwithstanding 
that  Egypt,  at  a  very  remote  period, 
was  the  seat  of  science  and  art ;  and  all 
the  people  of  the  Mediterranean,  hav- 
ing intercourse  with  them,  profited  by 
the  association,  to  raise  themselves  to 
the  hi^est  state  of  refinement.  The 
nations  of  Africa,  having  equal  inter- 
course during  3000  to  4000  years,  failed, 
without  a  solitary  excepfion,  to  rais^ 
themselves  above  the  most  brutal  bar- 
bai*ism.  Africa  has  failed  to  produce 
a  single  man,  to  which,  as  in  all  other 
countries,  the  people  can  point  as  a 
hero.  Their  religion  is  of  a  most 
ferocious  and  barbarous  character. 
Idolatry  in  its  most  disgusting  and  de- 
grading forms,  is  universal ;  some  wor- 
ship their  shadows,  with  a  lizard  for 
the  principal  divinity,  others  hyenas, 
alligators,  &tc.,  before  whom  are  im- 
molated and  devoured  human  victims. 
Cannibalism,  which  formerly  existed  to 
a  most  frightful  extent,  was  checked  by 
the  cupidity  of  the  captors,  when  ad- 
vantageous markets  were  oflfered  in 
America  and  the  West  Indies  for  the 
victims.  It  is  still  practised  as  far  as 
respects  the  bk)od  and  heart  of  an  ene- 
my; and  the  teeth  and  small  bones  of  a 
vanquished  iot  are  among  the  most  es- 
teemed personal  ornaments.  From  this 
mass  of  beings  emanate  the  material  of 
the  modern  slave  trade ;  and  the  fact  is 
self-evident,  that  their  condition  cannot 
but  be  improved  by  the  change,  quite 
as  much  so,  as  the  people  among  whom 
they  are  introduced  are  degraded  and 
injured  by  their  presence.  The  inter- 
nal wars  of  the  African  tribes  ar^ 
ceaseless,  and  conducted,  for  the  most 
part,  in  a  ferocious  and  cowardly  man- 
ner ;  the  object  being  to  capture,  for- 
merly to  devour,  and  latterly  to  sell 
into  slavery.  A  village  is  usually  siu> 
rounded  in  the  dead  of  night  and  set 
on  fire,  and  when  the  roused  inmates 
seek  to  escape,  they  are  overpowered 
and  taken ;  or  if  they  escape  to  the 
caverns  of  the  mountains,  they  are 
smoked  out  when  discovered,  or  the 
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welto  are  watched,  and  when  driven 
down  by  thirst,  they  are  tnkeD.  Then 
comes  the  selection.  The  hale  and 
healthy  of  either  sex,  with  children 
about  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  are  put 
aside  by  the  merchant  to  go  with  the 
caravan  to  the  const ;  the  aged  and  in- 
firm, the  infant  at  the  mother*s  breast, 
the  child  under  six  or  seven  years  of 
age, — to  send  them  to  the  coast  would 
be  impossible ;  and  if  it  were  possible 
it  would  be  without  profit ;  to  maintain 
them  would  be  costly ;  to  leave  them  to 
perish  would  be  too  cruel,  even  for  the 
slave-hunter;  they  are  despatched. — 
The  caravan  then  sets  out — men,  wo- 
men and  children,  half- naked,  bare- 
footed and  weak,  are  driven  on  by  the 
lash  and  the  goad — ^the  strong  restrain- 
ed from  flight  by  yokes  and  chains ; — 
they  are  marched  100  miles  across  the 
burning  sands  of  the  plain,  and  over  the 
atony  passes  of  the  mountains.  With 
disease  of  body,  some  drop  down  dead 
on  the  way ;  others,  unable  to  keep  up 
with  the  rest,  are  left  behind  to  perish 
by  a  lingering  death  of  hunger  or  thirst, 
or  to  become  a  prey  to  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  desert ;  and  others  are  knocked 
on  the  head  and  put  out  of  their  misery. 
Multitudes  perish  in  this  way;  and 
travellers  who  have  visited  the  interior 
tell  us  that  they  can  trace  the  march 
of  a  slave-caravan  through  the  pathless 
wilderness,  and  that  at  the  wells  and 
watering-places  thousands  of  human 
skeletons  are  bleaching  and  moulder- 
ing in  the  dust.  On  the  way,  the  blacks 
are  loaded  with  wax,  ivory,  ice,,  which 
they  carry  on  their  heads. 

In  this  way  they  reach  the  coast, 
where  the  slave  trade,  as  known  to  Eu- 
ropeans, commences. 

The  stimulant  to  this  operation  was 
first,  cannibalism ;  but  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  European  nations  would 
give  desirable  articles  for  the  blacks, 
5iey  were  eagerly  exchanged.  Those 
articles  were  for  the  most  part  British 
goods,  and  all  nations  eagerly  engnged 
in  the  traffic.  French,  Dutch,  Danish, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  British,  all 
competed  for  the  trade,  which  was,  up 
to  the  separation  of  the  North  American 
Colonies  from  Britain,  not  only  lawful, 
but  considered  praiseworthy. 

The  settlers  in  the  Southern  States 
were  naturally  tempted  by  the  example 
of  the  West  Indian  planters,  to  make 
use  of  these  imported  blacks  in  the 
•arvioe  of  field  labor.  In  the  Northern 


Colontes^  where  the  Mil  w«a  iota  irdi^ 
fol,  the  profit  attending  the  employment 
of  this  description  of  laborera  waa  less; 
and  objectbns  to  its  continuance  were 
earlier  made.    But  even  in  the  South- 
ern States,  the  importation  of  alavea 
was  early  resisted   by   the  Cc^nies* 
The  imperial    government,   however, 
pertinaciously  refused  the  rojral  assent 
to  colonial    bills    for    prohibit'mg  the 
trade.     These  attempts  to  force  th» 
slave  trade    upon  the  colonies,  were 
among  the  leading  causes  of  dissatisiac* 
tion  even  among  the  Southern  Colo- 
nies.    The  celebrated  EdmoiKl  BurkCt 
in  his  great  speech  on  conciliation  with 
America,  states  *t  her  refusal  to  deal 
any  more  in  the  inhuman  traffic  of  the 
negro  slaves,  as  one  of  the  canaea  of 
her  quarrel  with  Great  Britain."    The 
first  assembly  of  the  State  of  Virgioiar 
ader  its  emancipation  from  the  crown^ 
prohibited  the  traffic ;  and  in  the  first 
clause  of  the  independent  constitutiott 
of  that  state,  '*  the  inhuman  use  of  the 
royal  negative  in  this  matter,**  is  enn* 
merated  among  the  reasons  for  aepara- 
tion  fi*om  the  mother  country.     It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  slavery  wouki 
very  early  have  been  aboliahed  in  the 
Colonies,  but  for  its  enforcement  upon 
them  by  the  mother  country.     Almost 
the  first  step  of  the  American  Congresa, 
after  the  declaration  of  Independence, 
in  1776,   was    to    pass    a    resolution 
f^inst  the  purchase  of  African  slavea. 
The  powers  of  that  body  were  not 
then  equal  to  prohibiting  the  import  of 
slaves,  but  most  of  the  states  framed 
laws  laying  the  severest  penalties  on 
the  importation  of  slaves,  and  on  the 
foreign  slave    trade,    that  is,   on  the 
transportation  of  blacks  from  Africa  to 
the  West  India  Islands.  At  the  forma- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution,  the  abo« 
lition  of  the  African  slave  trade  waa 
made  a  part  of  the  federal  compact,  or 
fundamental  law  of  the  Unk)n.    It  was 
immediately  prohibited,  as  also  the  im- 
portation of  blacks  into  the  Union,  after 
Jan.  1808.     Fi-ora  that  moment  down 
to  the  present,  the  African  slave  trade, 
as  regards    the    United    States,    has 
ceased  to  exist.     No  blacks  have  been 
entered  into  the  United  Statea  from 
foreign  porta,  and  slavery  in  the  United 
States  exists  in  a  modified  and  conti- 
nually ameliorating  form,  like  that  in 
Russia,    British    India,    and   Pobind; 
viz.  OS  the  original  condition  of  a  class 
of  inhabitants  brought  to^that  eonditian 
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bjr  the  horrible  opplreation  of  their  for- 
mer rulers,  who  in  this  case  were  the 
British  Parlieroent.  The  goverament 
and  people  of  the  United  States  have 
continually  applied  themselves  to  the 
best  mode  of  treating  a  great  political 
•vi],  growing  out  of  the  barbarities  of 
the  British  Parliament ;  and  to  escape 
tibe  hicrease  of  which,  was  one  great 
reason  of  our  successful  resistance 
to  the  imperial  government.  The  de- 
nunciations of  William  Penn,  Anthony 
Beneset,  and  a  host  of  American  phi- 
hmthrop'ists,  against  the  inhuman  traf- 
fic first  met  with  response  from  the 
public  mind  in  America;  and  from  their 
writings,  and  from  the  debates  on  the 
subject,  in  the  formation  of  the  Ameri- 
oin  constitution  in  1787,  the  Clarksons 
and  Wilberforces  of  England  became 
instructed  in  the  horrors  perpetrated, 
not  only  with  the  sanction,  but  at  the 
behests  of  the  English  government 
Those  persons  succeeded  finally  in  aid- 
ing the  abolition  of  the  trade  oy  Eng- 
land in  1807;  an  event  actually  brought 
•boot  by  the  colonial  rivalry  between 
France  and  England.  The  circum- 
stances of  that  rivalry  were  explained 
by  the  answer  of  M.  de.  Champagny, 
Ifae  French  Minister,  in  1806,  to  Lord 
Lauderdale,  on  application  of  the  latter 
for  aioint  abolition  of  the  trade. 

"  That  England,"  said  he,  »•  with  colo- 
nies well  stocked  with  negroes,  and 
affording  a  larger  produce,  might  abo- 
lish the  trade  without  inconvenience ; 
but  that  France,  with  colonies  ill  stock- 
ed, and  deficient  in  produce,  could  not 
abolish  it  without  conceding  to  England 
the  greatest  advantage,  and  sustaining 
a  proportionate  loss.**  At  that  time  the 
proportion  of  negroes  to  whites,  in  the 
British  colonies,  was  as  20  to  1 ;  and  in 
all  other  colonies,  there  were  not  more 
negroes  than  whites.  Nevertheless, 
down  to  the  peace  of  1814,  England, 
with  her  colossal  navy,  exercising  the 
belligerent  right  of  search,  absolutely 
controlled  the  seas,  and  had  it  fully  in 
her  power  to  crash  the  trade  to  all 
other  nations  ;  tlie  laws  of  the  United 
States  having  efifectnally  interdicted  it 
to  American  citizens.  The  reports  of 
the  African  Institution  of  London, 
show,  however,  conclusively,  that  the 
trade  continued  to  be  carried  on,  with 
constantly  augmenting  horrors,  not 
only  under  English  allied  flags,  but  in 
Britbh  vesseb,  fitted  ont  in  London 


and  Liverpool,  for  account  of  Brit- 
ish slave  traders.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, did  the  peace  of  1814  take  place, 
than  the  Duke  of  Wellington  broach- 
ed the  subject  of  continuing  to  Eng- 
land the  right  of  search  in  time  of 
peace,  as  the  only  means  of  suppres- 
sing the  slave  trade.  That  proposition 
was  made  at  a  time  when,  under 
the  search  exercised  by  England,  Af- 
rican slave  trade  had  attained  a  mag- 
nitude and  a  degree  of  atrocity  never 
before  equalled  in  the  hands  of  Bri- 
tish subjects.  From  that  time,  the 
claim  on  the  part  of  England  to  the 
right  of  search,  as  the  only  means  of 
subverting  the  slave  trade,  has  been 
pertinaciously  adhered  to ;  and  that 
after  30  years*  experience  has  shown 
the  utter  inutility  of  the  mode  adopted 
by  England  to  suppress  the  traffic. 
The  United  States  Congress,  under 
the  new  Constitution,  immediately 
passed  a  law  under  date  of  March, 
1794,  fortndding  the  foreign  slave  trade 
under  severe  penalties.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  more  stringent  law,  to  the 
same  effect,  under  date  of  May  10, 
1600;  and  in  April  1809,  another  law 
was  framed,  prohibiting  the  importation 
of  any  black,  or  other  person  of  color, 
not  being  a  native,  a  citizen,  or  seaman, 
natives  of  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  and  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiture of  ship  and  cargo  was  inflicted, 
for  the  attempts  to  land  such  negro  in 
the  port  of  any  state,  which  by  law 
had  prohibited  it  The  next  law  was 
March,  1807,  which  absolutely  prohi- 
bited, after  1807,  the  importation  of  any 
negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of  color,  as  a 
slave,  or  to  be  held  to  service  or  labor ; 
and  a  penalty  of  $20,000  for  each  of- 
fence, on  every  person  engaged,  or  aid- 
ing, or  abetting  therein,  together  with 
imprisonment  of  not  more  than  10,  nor 
less  than  five  years,  with  forfeiture  of 
ship  and  cargo.  The  purchaser  of  any 
such  slave  to  pay  a  fine  of  $800.  in 
April,  1818,  still  further  penalties  were 
inflicted  upon  those  engaged  in  the  traf- 
fic ;  and  finally  by  the  act  of  May,  1820, 
it  was  declared  piracy  for  any  Ameri- 
can citi^n  to  be  in  any  way  engaged 
in  the  slave  trade,  as  follows ; 

If  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
shall 

"  Seize  any  negro  or  mulatto,  not  held 
to  .ervioe  or  W»r  b^^\g|5^fl^  ei«b« 
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of  the  states  or  territories  of  the  0aited 
States,  with  intent  to  make  such  negro 
or  mulatto  a  slave,  or  shall  decoy,  or  for- 
cibly bring  or  carry,  or  shall  receive,  such 
negro  or  mulatto  on  boanl  any  such  ship 
or  vessel,  with  intent  as  aforesaid,  such 
citizen  or  citizens  shall  be  f  djudged  a  pi- 
rate; and  on  conviction  thereof  before  the 
Circuit  Coart  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  wherein  he  mar  be  bronght  or 
(bond,  shall  soffer  death." 

The  same  peiralty  is  applied  to  any 
citizeD  of  the  United  States  serving  in 
a  foreign  vessel  engaged  in  the  slave 
trade,  for  account  wholly  or  in  part  of 
eitizens  of  the  United  States.  These 
laws  have  been  effectoal  in  preventing 
llie  iotrodnction  of  blacks  into  the 
United  States,  on  any  pretence*  As 
Ale  states  had  been  the  first  to  suppress 
the  direct  slave  trade,  so  were  they  the 
first  to  declare  aR  enslavement  of  Afri- 
cans, piracy.  They  did  not,  however, 
make  the  seizure  of  slaves  bound  to 
rival  countries  the  pretext  for  sending 
&ose  captured  blacks  to  work  on  their 
own  plantations  as  *^  apprentices." 
They,  m  truth,  wished  the  blacks  to  re- 
main in  their  native  Africa.  Ac- 
cordingly, no  sooner  was  the  law  of 
1818  passed,  than  appropriations  were 
made  to  locate  agents  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  for  the  reception  of  the  cap- 
tared  blacks ;  and  recently,  in  the  case 
of  the  blacks  of  the  Arraistead,  who 
revolted  and  ran  away  from  their  Span- 
ish owners,  the  United  States  had  them 
sent  back  to  Afirica. 

This  conduct  contrasts  strongly  with 
that  of  the  English  government,  which 
has  in  fact  continued  the  slave  trade 
down  to  the  present  moment,  while  it 
has  filled  the  world  with  its  outcries 
against  the  United  States  for  not  sub- 
mitting to  the  right  of  search. 

The  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and 
tile  Brazils,  have  made  treaties  with 
England  from  time  to  time,  to  abolish 
the  slave  trade,  and  England  has  as- 
sumed the  police  of  ^e  seas  to  suppress 
the  traffic.  Nevertheless,  the  Brazils 
and  the  Spanish  colonies  have  been 
cootioned  to  be  supplied  with  slaves,  as 
have  the  English  colonies,  with  those 
which  the  English  cruizers  by  capture 

Jrevented  from  reaching  Cuba  or  Rio 
aneiro.  On  the  coast  of  Africa  the 
trade  has  continued  to  increase,  for  ob- 
vious reasons,  viz.  the  long  useof  English 
goods,  mm  and  fire  arms,  by  the  Afri- 


cans, has  enhanoed  the  demand  for 
those  articles,  and  the  only  materia 
for  supplying  the  demand  is  negroes, 
because  the  Africans  raise  nothing 
to  exchange.  The  numbers  of  blacl^ 
sent  to  the  coast  are  thus  continually 
augmenting.  The  effect  of  the  Eng- 
lish interference  has  only  been  to  en- 
hance the  sufferings  of  the  slaves,  from 
the  means  taken  to  avord  detection  by 
the  traders. 

Money  is  not  known  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  the  blacks  are  paid  for  with 
English  cottons,  hardware,  powder,  6cc 
manufactured  in  >fanchesterand  known 
as  **  coast  goods."  A  vessel  from  Liv- 
erpool arrives  with  such  wares,  and  an 
agent  makes  a  bargain  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  blacks  to  arrive.  The  caravan 
makes  its  appearance  from  the  interior, 
and  the  agent  inspects  the  negroes, 
and  choose.**  those  whose  health  and 
strength  induce  him  to  believe  they 
will  outlive  the  passage,  and  become 
profitable  to  the  merchant.  Those 
whose  weakly  or  sickly  appearance  in- 
duce him  to  believe  they  will  not  out- 
live the  voyage,  he  rejects  altogether ; 
and  these  last  are  either  put  out  of  the 
way,  or  are  left  to  perish  on  the  coast 
by  famine  and  distress.  It  has  been 
calculated,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
number  of  negroes  embarked  on  the 
coast,  an  equal  number  perish  previous- 
ly at  the  seizure,  on  the  march,  or  in 
the  detention.  They  are  now  to  be 
embarked,  and  in  this  the  skill,  prompt- 
ness and  good  fortune  of  the  dealers  are 
necessary  to  success. 

The  manner  of  fitting  out  vessels  for 
the  coast  is  very  complicated.  United 
States  vessels  of  from  150  to  200  tons, 
from  superiority  of  their  build,  are  so* 
lected  and  chartered  at  so  much  per 
month,  to  take  passengers  to,  say  Ca- 
binda.  On  the  coast  a  person  appears, 
and  ofiTers  a  sum  of  money  for  the  ves- 
sel, which  is  accepted.  Casks  of  water, 
which  have  been  concealed  in  the  s^nd, 
are  immediately  put  on  board,  and  cov- 
ered with  mats.  The  paint  and  name 
of  the  vessel  is  changed  ;  the  passen- 
gers that  came  in  her'  take  command 
as  officers  and  crew ;  from  500  to  700 
blacks  are  put  on  board  and  stowed  on 
the  casks;  the  vessel  gets  under  sail  and 
makes  the  best  of  her  way  to  the  const 
of  Brazil,  where,  if  she  arrives,  her 
freight  is  landed.  This  is  the  danger- 
ous part  of  the  transaction,  and  from 
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the  time  of  embarkfition  to  the  arnval 
at  Brazil  the  blacks  undergo  the  great- 
est sufieriogs. 

In  the  first  place,  whatever  may  be 
the  size  of  the  ship,  the  slave  trader 
always  takes  on  board  one-fourth  or 
one- third  more  neeroes  than  the  vessel 
is  capable  of  holding.  That  is  done, 
and  always  has  been  done,  on  true 
arithmetical  calculations  ;  it  is  done  on 
the  same  calculations  as  those  on  which 
a  person  sending  a  pipe  of  Madeira  to 
the  East  Indies  and  back,  ships  with  it 
a  quarter  cask  to  make  up  the  deficien- 
cy produced  by  leakage  and  evapora- 
ticu.  So  with  the  slave  trader;  among 
those  whom  he  selects  there  will  be 
many  whose  constitutions  show  signs  of 
disorders,  which  may  break  out  and 
prove  fatal  during  the  voyage.  Many 
aiok  under  the  inevitable  illness  pro- 
duced by  the  change  of  climate,  the 
change  fixim  exercise  to  confinement, 
or  by  the  difference  of  temperature  and 
other  inconveniences  wh'ujfa  cannot  be 
guarded  against.  H«  therefore  takes 
supernumeraries  to  fill  up  the  vacan- 
cies that  occur  by  deaths  on  the  pas- 
aa^re. 

If  this  cargo  arrives  at  Hio,  the  profit 
OD  the  whole  transaction  is  immense. 
Oo  the  coast  of  Africa  negroes  are 
paid  for  in  coarse  cottons,  at  the  rate  of 
$18  for  men  and  $12  for  boys.  The 
cost  of  500,  at  an  average  of  $1 5,  is 
$7,a00,  and  selling  at  $200  each  in 
Brazil,  amounts  to  $100,000. 

When  once  in  Brazil,  they  are  turn- 
ed oo  to  sugar  and  coffee  plantations, 
and  treated  as  the  interests  of  the  own- 
ers, who  pay  so  high  for  them,  dictate. 
When  they  Leave  the  coast,  however, 
they  have  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
cruisers  of  all  nations,  paiticularly  the 
English,  whose  officers  have  their  wits 
sharpened  by  the  prize-money  they 
obtain,  per  capita,  of  the  captured 
slaves.  These  poor  wretches  on  board 
the  English  men  of  war  suffer  horrors 
quite  as  great  as  those  they  endured  on 
board  the  slavers.  The  Rev.  P.  S.  Hill, 
chaplain  of  H.  M.  ship  Cleopatra,  has 
published  an  account  of  400  taken  by 
that  vessel  in  1843.  She  was  fifty  days 
getting  to  the  Cape  with  the  victims, 
and  during  that  time  177  of  them  died 
from  the  treatment  they  received  from 
their  liberators,  who  enslaved  them 
ft  Daily  as  laborera  in  the  English  colo- 
nies at  the  Cape.    Until  veiy  recently, 


the  rule  wns  to  carry  the  liberated 
slaves  to  the  British  colonies,  and  sell 
them  into  slavery  for  a  term  of  years, 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  liberation. 
By  this  operation  a  double  purpose 
was  served.    The  English  officera  got 
their  reward,  and  the  English  planta- 
tions a  fresh  supply  of  laborers.    Th» 
whole  operation  to  the  poor  black  was 
only  the  difference  of  serving  on  an 
English  plantation  instead  of  a  Brazil- 
ran  one.     No  doubt  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity was  essentially  promoted    by 
the  change  in  the  destination.     Under 
such  circumstnnces,   it   is   not  to  be 
wondered  at.  that  slavera  going  in  should 
never  be  captured.     In  that  case,  the 
English  goods  which  furnish  the  means 
of  buying  the  blacks  would  be  forfeited. 
The  officer  would  get  no  prize-money, 
and  the  English  plantations  no  appren- 
tices.    This  system  of  **  apprentices," 
or  rather  the  name,  appeare  to  have 
been  changed  of  late,  and  they  are  now 
called  "immigrants^.**    The  plan  ap- 
peara  to  be  to  cfl(rry  the  captured  blacks 
to  the  English  settlements  m  Africa, 
and  then  the  naked  savage,  trembling 
with  the  dread  of  going  back  to   be 
devoured  or  left  to  perish  oo  the  coast, 
is   asked  to  emigrate  to  the  English 
West  Indies,  where  they  are  hired  by 
plantera  ae  voluntary  immigrants,   on 
plans  of  the  most  improved  philanthro- 
py.    The  emigration  of  Indian  Coolies 
to  the  West  Indian  islands,  has  also 
been  encouraged  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment, under  certain  restraints.  Emi- 
gration takes  place  from  the  English 
possessions  only,  and  when  arrived  at 
their  destination,  they  enter  into  teftns 
with  the  plantera.  When  entered  upon 
an  estate,  they  cannot  again  leave  with- 
out a  certificate  from  the  employer* 
giving  a  strict  account  of  their  conduct 
while  in  his  employ.     This  certificate 
may  be  withheld  from  the  pobr  Indian 
or  negro  until  it  suits  the  caprice  or 
convenience  of  the  employer,  depriving 
him  in  the  meantime  of  all  means  of 
subsistence.     This  is  but  one  instance 
of  the  justice  of  the  Cooley  system. 
Many  such  evidences  can  be  produced, 
which  stamps  it  as  one  of  the  blackest 
and  worst  species  of  slavery,  fostered 
and  encouraged  by  the  philanthropy 
and  love  Great  Britain  beara  to  the 
human  race.    On  the  arrival  of  a  cargo 
of  Coolies  at  Trinidad,  a  few  weeks 
since,  scenes  occurred  of  the  most  atro- 
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dous  cruelty  and  mhttmaDity— hns- 
baods  separated  from  their  wives,  pa- 
rents from  their  children,  brothers 
from  their  sisrers,  and  all  family  ties 
ruptured  nod  disregarded  by  the  sym- 
pathisers of  the  black  race.  As  another 
evidence,  we  give  a  few  of  the  rules 
lately  adopted  oy  the  Qoveroor  of  Tri- 
nidad: 

"  1. — It  is  recommended  that  no  mana- 
ger should  allow  Coolies  to  go  on  lenve, 
withoat  fariiishing  them  with  a  ticket 
signed  by  himself  tpecifyitjg  the  name, 
period  of  leave,  and  locality  to  be  visited. 

'*  4. — Coolies,  whose  contract  has  expired, 
and  who  refuse  to  renew  with  their  late 
employers,  are,  notwithstundin^r,  not  to  quit 
ikeir  €itattt  until  they  he  flnt  fumiihed 
with  ditcharged  eertifieatei^  io  which  the 
due  Hcyustmeiit  of  their  accounts  is  to  be 
noted,  together  with  any  particularly  bad 
or  good  conduct,  for  which  they  may,  dor^ 
log  the  year,  have  been  remarkable." 

These  are  the  free  laborers  of  Great 
Britain.  The  idea  of  the  voluntary 
emigration  of  blacks  and  Coolies  to  a 
country  of  which  they  never  iieard  the 
existence,  is  sufficiently  absurd  m  itself. 
1%  sensible  is  the  English  government 
of  the  equivocal  position  it  occupies  in 
rektion  to  this  paJpaMe  renewal  of  the 
■lave  trade,  that  on  occasion  of  the  de- 
bate 00  the  sugar  duties  in  July  last. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  remarked,  that  to  grant 
to  planters  the  right  to  engage  the  im- 
migrants on  the  coast  of  Africa  instead 
of  at  the  islands  after  they  arrive, 
would  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  a 
revival  of  the  slave  trade. 

Here,  it  will  be  observed,  all  the  dis- 
tinetion  arises  from  the  engaging  the 
blacks  after  their  arrival  or  l^fore  they 
embark.  The  result  is  the  same  as 
that  for  which  the  slave  trade  was  first 
commenced,  vis :  to  supply  the  English 
West  Indies  with  compulsory  laborers. 
Mr.  Entwistle  remarked  in  the  House 
of  Commons : 

**  It  appeared  to  have  been  admitted  on 
all  hanps  that  there  existed  a  strong  and 
increasmg  necessity  for  immigration  of  la- 
bor into  the  West  India  colonies,  and  that 
without  it  they  could  not  succeMfoUy  culti- 
vate their  estates,  or  compete  with  the 
introdoction  of  foreign  sngars,  either  free 
growa  or  slave  labor.  It  would  then  ap- 
pear to  be  necessary  that  until  such  immi- 
Sation  of  labor  con  d  take  place,  there 
ould  be  a  greater  amount  of  protection 
given  to  them  than  afterwards.'^ 


In  relation  to  thb  system,  the  ioK 
lowing  resolution  was  offered  at  the 
London  An ti- Slavery  Society : 

•'  That  this  meeting,  whilst  objecting  to 
the  various  olonial  and  governmental 
sdiemes  already  propounded  forsapplyiug 
the  Brititth  colonies  with  laboren,  admit 
the  wisdom  and  necessity,  so  long  as  the 
present  plan  is  permitted  to  exist,  of  ooo- 
nning  immigration  from  Afirica  to  the  West 
India  colonies  strictly  to  the  British  setU^' 
ments  under  the  control  of  government 
That  this  meeting,  however,  offer  their 
decided  protest  against  the  re^Utioa 
which  authorizes  the  hhipmeut  of  male 
laborers  alone  to  these  colonies,  as  mani- 
festly injurious  to  the  moral  elevation  and 
reli^^ous  culture  both  of  the  emigrants 
themselves  and  the  emancipated  classes, 
among  whom,  for  a  time,  they  will  be  set- 
tled." 

By  this  process  England  is  continu- 
ally transporting  blacks  from  Afri- 
ca to  the  West  Indies.  In  the  in- 
terior of  Africa,  slaves  continue  to  be 
taken  and  sold  to  the  traders  for  Bri- 
tish goods — the  sellers  not  know'mg 
or  caring  whether  they  go  to  English 
plantations  as  '*  emigrants,*'  or  Spanish 
ones  as  slaves.  Those  captured  by 
EngPish  cruisers,  work  on  English 
plantations;  and  those  which  escape^ 
working  on  Brazilian  plantations.  The 
original  captors  of  the  blacks  get  their 
pay,  and  continue  to  send  down  slaves 
to  the  coast.  Nor  are  the  horrors  of 
the  trade  in  any  degree  diminished  in 
English  hands;  the  proof  of  this  exists 
in  the  fact  that  at  the  time  blacks  were 
imported  into  the  United  States,  the 
best  authorities  placed  the  whole  num- 
ber which  crossed  the  Atlantic  annual- 
ly, at  80,000.  Lord  Palmerston  recently 
stated  the  number  now  at  150,000  per 
annum.  The  export  of  the  blacks  from 
the  interior  having  increased  like  the 
staple  export  of  all  other  countries. 
One  of  the  eariiest  and  most  sincere 
advocates  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton,  convinced  of 
the  utter  hoUowness  of  the  British  sys- 
tem, retired  from  it  in  disgust ;  and  in 
his  history  of  the  slave  trade,  shows 
conclusively  the  utter  failure  of  the 
whole  scheme.  He  demonstrates  that 
all  which  England  has  done  has  tended 
to  increase  slavery.  He  therefore  con- 
cludes, that  the  tirade  will  never  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  means  hitherto  devised. 
The  African,  until  civiloed,  will|Dever 
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cense  to  desire  armst  ardent  spirits, 
and  other  luxuries,  nor  to  purchase 
them  in  exchapge  fur  men,  which  have 
ever  heen  the  gi^at  staple  article  of  ex- 
portation  from  that  continent.  The 
true  means  of  repression  to  be  adopted, 
are  to  civilize,  and  Christianize,  and  co- 
lonize Africa,  by  which  the  native 
chiefs  would  cease  to  have  an  interest 
in  dealing  in  human  flesh.  The  Eng- 
lish, and  Greet  Britahi  are  of  opinion, 
that  nothing  but  the  grant,  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  **  right  of 
search,'^  is  wanting  to  put  an  end  to  the 
traffic. 

Cuba  is  now,  and  has  been  for  a 
long  time,  alive  to  the  evils  of  the 
trade.  She  is  sufferinff  in  regard  to  it 
the  same  oppression  uiat  the  United 
States  as  colonies  suffered  from  Great 
Britain,  viz.  the  continuance  of  the 
trade  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of 
the  government,  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  planters.  It  has  been 
the  custom  in  the  English  Parliament 
to  |iraise  the  administration  of  Gen. 
Valdez,  and  condemn  that  of  0*Don- 
nel,  because  it  suits  party  purposes  at 
borne.  It  b  not,  however,  true,  that 
the  trade  was  less  under  the  former 
than  under  the  btter.  Under  both  it  was 
greater  than  the  planters  desired  ;  and 
ki  1844  a  memorial  went  up  to  the 
government  at  Madrid  from  the  plant- 
ing interests  of  Cuba  for  the  suppres- 
■ion  of  the  trade.  It  is  curious  to 
compare  some  passages  of  that  memo- 
rial with  that  of  a  memorial  sent  to  the 
English  government  by  the  Assembly 
of  Virginia,  in  1772. 


of  thftt  Colony,  wbiob 
iobiliit  their  iMeaUitf  to 
•nek  InwcMmif  litfltioek 
to    vory    Mr 


Virfiaia  memorM),  ITZSL 

**  Tbe  importation  of 
alavet  into  the  colony 
from  tbe  coaat  of  Africa, 
had  lofiff  been  couaider- 
•d  as  a  traiie  of  f  roat  in- 
liunanity,  and  under  its 
praaent  euconrnfeoieat 
tbey  had  too  much  rea- 
aon  to  fear  would  indtm- 
gtr  Hu  verjf  exutenrt  of 
kiM  M^Hf't  Awuriemm 
dmmimttnt;  that  H  re- 
tarded their  sectlemrat 
with  aiara  lu^ful  imkMb' 
iUmU,  and  tbe  AMembly 
presumed  to  hope  that 
ihe  latereats  of  a  few 
would  be  diareparded 
when  placed  in  compe- 
tkioD  with  the  aecu- 
lity  and  happiness  of 
•neb  nambers  of  bis 
Majesty's  dutiful  and 
loyal  sabjeets ;  and  be> 
•e  chikf  tbe  Crown  to 
remove  all  those  res- 
trainu  oa  tbo  Govtraon 


Cuba  memorial,  1844. 

♦♦  That  tbe  trade  pre- 
rents  immigration  of 
lekite  pertono  into  tk* 
ioland,  ntitwithstaniiinf 
the  great  encuuraf  ement 
given  to  such  inuuigr** 
tion. 

I  would  say  than,  in 
conclusion,  that  tbe  con- 
ititutional  government 
of  Spain,  now  re-e»tab- 
livbed  on  a  legal  basis 
by  tbe  dneen's  attain- 
ment  of  her  m^^ority,  b 
called  upon  by  the 
strongest  motives  to  pro- 
vide for  the  teemritf  of 
tkit  omlf  remnant  of 
our  colonial  tmpire;— 
that  tbey  ought  not  to 
rest  satisfied  with  send- 
ing out  to  Cuba--as  if  it 
were  another  Oran  or 
Ceuta-^a  ataipla  anlitc- 
ry  ddtjtai*,  irnotani 
mnd  taraleot  of  kit  Atfy. 

wbo  can  only  phuidar 


and  min  the  Island,  un- 
der the  pretence  ofj^ov- 
anttng  it  A  more  rational 

2sii-m  ot'admiuivtratioa 
ottid  be  adopted.  The 
privilece  of  appearing 
la  the  Cnrtea  Uy  regular* 
Iv  authorised  deputiea, 
abould  be  r«»torad  to  tba 
lalaad,  so  thai  ita  inter- 
ests, which  are  ideutical 
with  tboae  of  Spain, 
abould  be  fkirly  repra* 
aentad  in  tbe  great  ounn- 
cil  of  tbe  nation. 

We  would  suppose  that  the  Cubans 
had  copied  the  Virginia  memoriaL 
The  oi>position  to  the  trade  in  the  isl- 
and is  so  general,  that  the  continuance 
of  the  trade  in  her  case  depends  upon 
the  mother  country  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  that  with  tbe  £ngliah  colonies 
formerly  did  on  the  British  Parliament. 
Tbe  Junta  de  Fomento,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  tbe  Municipality  of 
Uavana,have  all  protested  in  the  strong- 
est terms  against  the  continuance  of 
the  trade.  The  &ct  is  self-evident 
that  the  trade  there,  as  in  North  Amer- 
ica, can  only  reach  its  termination  by 
the  emancipation  from  the  mother 
country. 

In  the  English  West  Indies,  as  we 
have  shown,  the  trade  is  virtually 
continued  under  Parliamentary  regula- 
tioos,  from  the  "'  necessity  of  supplying 
the  islands  with  laborers,**  and  will  so 
continue*  as  long  as  those  islands  are 
subjected  to  Imperial  rule.  It  is  a 
singular  fact,  that  a  very  large  annual 
importation  is  necessary,  to  keep  up 
the  laboring  population  of  the  Biitish 
islands,  because  from  extreme  misery 
the  blacks  will  not  increase.  Whether 
under  the  name  of  slaves,  apprentices, 
or  immigrants,  starvation  annually  de- 
stroys numbers,  who  are  reported  dead 
of  ''  epidemics.'*  Notwithstanding  the 
continual  supplies,  the  number  of  blacks 
in  tbe  British  W,  Indies,  stood  728,509 
in  1823,  696,918  in  1829,  and  673,953 
were  paid  for  in  1634.  If  we  contrast  this 
with  the  rapid  increase  of  the  numbers 
in  the  United  States,  the  physical 
well-being  of  the  latter  demonstratee 
itself.  Jf  the  blacks  in  Africa  should 
increase  in  the  pnmortion  that  the 
slaves  of  the  United  States  evince,  the 
export  of  1,500,000  slaves  per  annum, 
would  scarcely  create  a  diminution  in 
their  numbers.  The  increase  of  the 
free  blacks  in  the  United  States,  by  no 
means  equals  that  of  the  slaves.  The 
population,  distinguishing  the  slave  from 
the  free  states,  has  been  as  follows  : 


»i 


iSIoMf  and  Slavery. 
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Free  States,.. 
6Uye  SlAieSr^ 


1010  1890  1830  U40 

fWbitei, 3^53.510 5.030;>70 «,876,620 9,557,537 

^Bladu^ I25»378 133.363 149,814 175.588 

[Wbttet, 8,908,785 9,842,341 3,660,758... ...4,631,998 

^Blacks 1,279,019 1,659,514 9,178,838 3,698,115 


Total  U.  States  popnlatioil, 7,359,701 9,654,587 13,866,020 17,061,338 


The  increase  of  the  blacks  id  the 
free  states  is  exceedingly  small ;  they 
were  3i  per  cent,  of  the  white  popula- 
tion in  ItilO,  and  but  11  per  cent  in 
1840,  notwithstanding  the  constant  ac- 
cession from  emancipation.  In  the 
slave  states,  the  increase  is  rery  great. 
In  1810,  they  were  57  per  cent  of  the 
white  population,  and  in  1840  it  had 
increased  to  58  per  cent  This  singular 
fecundity  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
•low  progress  of  the  free  blacks,  and 
with  that  of  the  West  India  blacks ;  and 
as  far  as  rapid  increase  is  proof  of  phy- 
sical welfare,  it  speaks  weH  for  the 
condition  of  t^e  southern  slares.  It  is 
owing,  however,  to  the  great  care 
which  the  white  owners  take,  in  raising 
the  young  blacks.  The  best  medical 
attendance  is  always  employed,  and 
white  care  and  nursing,  for  the  most 
part,  carry  the  infant  negroes  through 
the  croup,  and  other  infantile  diseases, 
which  are  so  fatal  to  children  generally. 
The  time  is  now  rapidly  approaching 
when  the  expensive  labor  of  slaves  will 
DO  longer  be  profitable.  The  employ- 
ment of  slaves  is  inconsistent  with'  that 
rigid  domestic  economy  necessary  to 
farm  business;  and  every  year  the 
numbers  of  planting  families,  ruined  by 
t^e  improvidence  and  waste  of  the 
blacks,  increases.  As  an  instance  of  the 
decline  in  the  profit  of  slave  labor,  the 
planters  gave,  in  1833,  according  to  the 
Treasury  tables,  324  million  pounds  of 
cotton  for  36  million  dollars,  and  in 
1845*  they  gave  600  million  pounds  for 
the  same  money;  that  is  to  say,  the 
whole  expense  and  labor  of  200,000 
slaves,  in  1845,  was  thrown  away,  as 
compared  with  1833,  and  there  is  no 
chance  of  recovering  the  value. 

With  the  deterioration  of  the  lands, 
it  is  generally  admitted,  slavery  must 
sooner  or  later  cease,  from  economical 
pinciples.  When  the  blacks  shall  have 
been  thrown  upon  their  own  resources, 
the  increase  in  their  number  will  stop, 
and  ultimately  they  must  become  ex- 
tinct as  a  race  on  tbds  continent 


In  the  English  West  Indies,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  supply  of  laborers  so 
rapidly  diminishes,  as  to  excite  debate 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  on  "the 
necessity  of  supplying  hands,'*  a  mani- 
fest absurdity.  If  laborers  exercise 
their  free  will,  and  are  adequately  paid 
for  their  labor,  they  will  work.  If  the 
English  government  through  fraud  or 
violence,  seeks  to  Induce  so  large  an 
immigration  into  her  colonies,  that  the 
prices  of  labor  will  fall,  to  the  injury  of 
Work  people,  and  to  the  benefit  of  her 
planters,  the  operatkin  is.  in  fact,  the 
slave  trade  in  its  worst  form. 

They  brins  blacks  from  distant  conn- 
tries,  and  "hold  them  to  service,**  a 
transaction  which  for  30  years  has 
been  a  penal  offence  upon  Uie  statute 
books  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
West  Indies  are  left  to  their  own  re- 
sources, and  British  goods  cease  to  be 
sent  to  Africa — until  the  nations  of  this 
continent  are  so  far  civilized  as  to  be 
able  to  produce  an  equivalent  by  their 
industry,  the  slave  trade  will  cease, 
and  free  and  independent  whites  wiO 
settle  the  West  Indies.  The  colonial 
policy  of  England,  however,  requures 
cultivation  by  serf  labor,  and  those  serfs 
must  be  imported  in  some  shape. 

Parliament  is  just  now  at  its  wits 
end,  what  to  do  with  the  West  Indies. 
It  cannot  disguise  the  fact  they  are 
sufiering  abominable  hardships.  They 
enforced  them  to  buy  blacks  in  the  first 
place,  and  then  compelled  them  to  libe- 
rate them.  The  enfranchised  blacks 
would  not  work :  and  the  colonies  re- 
quire, if  they  are  themselves  to  be  held 
in  bondage  by  Parliament,  to  be  sup- 
plied with  laborers ;  and  this  task  has 
been  undertaken  by  tho  Imperial  gov- 
ernment at  the  same  moment  that  Bt 
the  expense  of  peace  and  trade,  and 
the  law  of  nations,  they  have  undertaken 
to  liberate  the  world ;  and  these  labor- 
ers volunteer  for  the  West  India  plan- 
tations, as  English  farmers  in  time  of 
war  volunteered  on  board  the  navy,  at 
the  permasion  of  a  press  gang. 
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HOCHELAGA.* 


Tbbeb  is  somewbere  in  our  ttHtntes 
•  law  making  responsible,  both  in  person 
and  in  pocket,  the  imitator  of  th«  marks 
of  foreign  manufacturers.  And  yet  io 
spite  of  the  manifest  analogy,  we  read, 
both  upon  the  title-page  andcoverof  this 
book,  **  Hochelaga,  or  England  in  the 
New  World,  e£ud  by  Eliot  Warbur- 
too,  Esq.  :'*  the  **  edited"  in  very  small 
letters,  and  the  Eliot  Warburton  m  very 
large.  At  home,  no  doubt,  the  public 
are  well  aware  that  the  author  of  the 
Crescent  and  the  Cross  has  only  lent 
his  name  to  an  anonymous  author ;  but 
here — the  effect  of  this  typographical 
shrewdness  is  to  delude  th^  buyer  into 
the  belief;  that  Mr.  Warburton  has 
travelled  in  this  country,  and  written 
this  book.  If  the  want  of  a  copy-right 
law  gives  our  publishers  ftill  liberty  to 
phnider  the  foreigners,  are  they  not, 
we  submit  it  in  alldeference,  bound  to 
spare  their  fellow-couotrymen  ? 

Id  July,  1844,  the  vpriUr  left  Eng- 
land for  Uochelaga,  the  ancient  name 
of  Canada.  After  a  pleasant  voyage 
and  a  lively  narrative,  he  brings  us  to 
Newfoundland,  and  goes  ashore  at  St. 
Johns. 

"We  find  other  cides  coupled  with 
words,  which  at  ooce  give  their  predomi- 
naat  cbaracteristic : — London,  the  richest, 
Paris,  the  gayest,  St  Petenbargfa,  the  cold- 
est. In  one  respect,  the  chief  town  of 
Newfoondland  has,  I  believe,  no  rival; 
we  may  therefore  call  it  the  fishiest  of 
modem  capitals." 

The  fi^iest  and  the  firiendfiest! — 
They  drive  him  with  fast  trotters; 
they  take  him  cod-fishing ;  they  invite 
him  to  numerous  dinners.  Unfortu- 
nately he  must  depart ;  but  he  rewards 
them  for  Uieir  kindness  by  a  sketch  of 
the  settlement,  histoiy,  and  trade  of 
Newfoundland. 

The  ship  sails  up  the  mighty  St. 
Lawrence,  between  many  islands,  past 
mountains  and  forest-covered  banks,  to 
Quebec. 


"Takemoantdn  and  plain,  sinuons  river, 
and  broad,  tninqnil  waters,  stately  ship  and 
tinv  boat,  gentle  hilt  and  shady  valley^ 
boid  headland  and  rich,  fruitfai  fields, 
frowning  battiement  and  cheerful  villa, 
glittering  dome  and  raral  spire,  flowery 
ptrden  and  sombre  forest — ^up  tbem  an 
into  the  choicest  pictore  of  ideal  beauty 
your  fancy  can  create,  arch  it  over  with  a 
doadless  sky,  light  it  np  with  a  radiant 
son,  and  lest  the  sheen  snodd  be  too  daz- 
zling, hang  a  veil  of  lighted  haze  over  all, 
to  soften  the  lines  and  perfect  the  repose-* 
yon  will  then  have  seen  Quebec  on  this 
September  moraicg." 

Doubly  deligfatful  was  it  to  the  poe- 
tical feelings  of  the  tourist,  to  see  the 
'*  red  flag  of  dear  Old  England"  waving 
over  the  citadel.  He  devotes,  in  conse- 
quence, an  unnecessary  number  of 
pages,  to  inform  the  indifferent  reader 
of  the  reason  why  it  waves  there,  in 
spite  of  the  valiant  Frenchmen  who 
built  those  walls,  and  dastardly  Yankee 
sympathizers  who  lately  strove  to  tear 
it  down. 

Viewing  Quebec  with  the  eye  of  an 
owner,  every  thing  was  bright  and 
charming.  Dinners  and  balls,  at  one 
of  which  we  can  almost  see  ourselves 
dancing  dear  his  friend,  *'the  Captain," 
follow  each  other  in  quick  succession ; 
— together  with  numerous  excursions 
to  the  beautiful  lakes  near  the  city, 
around  which  tower  the  sombre  pine, 
the  elassy  beach,  the  russet  oak,  the  lof- 
ty elm,  each  of  their  different  hue ;  but 
far  beyond  all  in  beauty,  the  maple 
brightens  up  at  the  dark  mass  with  its 
broad  leaf  of  richest  crimson — and 
where,  **soft  and  faint  over  the  surface 
of  the  water,"  is  heard  the  song  ^^  La 
Claire  Fontaine^^^  the  national  air  of  the 
Canadian  French.  Hochelaca's  chroni- 
cler is  perfectly  satisfied  wiUi  Quebec. 

In  the  middle  of  winter  he  starts  with 
the  captain  on  a  moose  hunt,  which  re- 
sults in  a  sportmg  story  worthy  of  Nim- 
rod,  or  the  Spirit.  Leaving  Quebec  in 
«  corride  sleighi  they  reach*  at  the  end 
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of  the  first  day,  a  miserable  hamlet  of 
a  dozen  log-houses,  which  the  select- 
man informs  him  was  quite  ^  in  its  in- 
fancy thirteen  years  ago."  On  they 
go  in  the  dark,  the  snow  fiUling  fast ; 
tumbling  over  cliffy,  horsea,  sleigh  and 
men  piled  together.  At  length  they 
iod  the  hotel  ol*  Monsieur  Bowin^-the 
last  house  before  eoteniig  the  wilder- 
ness. After  a  night  on  the  floor,  travel- 
lers, dogs,  women,  Indians  side  by  side, 
liiey  tie  on  their  snow  shoes,  and 
plunge  into  the  forest ;  the  thermome- 
ter making  thirty  degrees  below  zero. 
At  night  they  build  a  hut  of  pine  branch- 
es, brick,  burk  and  snow— with  snow 
pillows  against  the  walls,  and  a  huge 
fire  in  the  middle.  They  lie  down, 
their  feet  ckise  to  the  fire,  half  the  par- 
ty on  each  side  of  it. 

"  About  midnight  I  awoke,  fimosring  that 
some  suxiog  build  was  grasping  my  ibuol- 
dert: — it  was  the  cuU.  The  tire  blazed 
away  brightly,  so  close  to  oar  feet  that  it 
singed  our  robes  aud  blankets ;  but,  at 
oar  heads,  diluted  spirits  froze  tuto  a  solid 
mass.  We  were  very  warmly  clothed, 
aod  packed  up  for  the  utgbt,  but  I  never 
knew  what  cold  was  till  then. 

"  As  I  lay  awake,  I  stared  up  at  the  sky 
throu{*h  the  open  ruof :  the  moon  seemed 
larger,  aud  her  light  purer,  than  I  had  ever 
betore  seen;  her  |ia*e,  solemn  face  looked 
down  ou  the  frozen  earth,  through  the 
profouud  stillness  of  the  night,  like  a  pre- 
seucc.  The  bright  stars  stood  out  boldly 
in  the  sky,  throwing  baok  their  lastre  iiito 
the  iufiuite  space,  beyond  wHbre  mau*8 
feeble  visiou  is  lost  in  boundless  depths. 
Overhead,  the  bare  branches  of  the  iorest 
trees  wove  their  delicate  tracery  agaiust 
the  blue  vault,  softening,  but  not  impediug 
the  view  uf  its  glorious  illumination.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  magnificence  of 
the  wiuter  nights  in  Canada." 

The  day  after  the  next,  they  reach  the 
Ravage,  or  moose-yard,  of  which  they 
were  in  seaich. 

**  At  the  bottom  of  a  high,  steep  hill,  the 
dogs  were  sent  ou  ahead ;  and  iu  a  fe  w  mi- 
nutes  all  gave  tongue  furiousljr,  in  every 
variety  of  currish  yelp.  Dv  this  time  the 
snow  bad  ceaned  falling,  and  we  were  able 
to  see  some  distance  in  front 

**  We  pressed  on  rapidly  over  Ae  brow 
of  the  hill,  in  the  dunection  of  the  dogs, 
and  came  upon  the  fresh  track  of  several 
mouse.  In  my  eagerness  to  get  forward, 
I  stumbled  repeatedly,  tripped  by  the 
abominable  snow-shoes,  aud  had  great  dif- 


ficulty in  keeping  np  with  the  ladisaii 
who,  though  also  viuiendy  excited,  weal 
on  quite  at  their  ease.  The  dogs  were  at 
a  stand  still ;  and  as  we  emerged  from  a 
thick  part  of  the  wood,  we  saw  them  sap> 
round  ma  three  lar^e  moose,  barkin^^  vi- 
ciously, but  not  danng  to  approach  withia 
reach  of  their  hoofii  or  antlers.  When  ths 
deer  saw  us,  they  bolted  away,  pkiugiog 
heavily  through  the  deep  snow,  slowly 
and  with  great  difficulty ;  at  every  step 
sinking  to  the  shoulder— the  curs  still  at 
their  heels  as  near  as  they  could  veutare. 
They  all  broke  in  difi*ereut  directions;  the 
capiaiu  punned  one,  I  another,  and  one 
of  the  f  udiaus  a  third.  At  fimt  they  beat 
us  in  speed ;  for  a  few  handred  y^rds  mine 
kept  stoutly  on,  but  his  track  became  wi- 
der and  more  irregular,  aud  large  drops  of 
blood,  on  the  pure,  fresh  snow,  showed 
that  the  poor  aninuil  was  wounded  by  the 
hard,  icv  crush  of  the  old  fslL  Iu  several 
places  the  snow  was  deeply  ploughed  up. 
where  he  had  fallen  from  exhaustion  ;  but 
struggled  ^lantlv  out,  aud  made  agata 
anomer  eflort  for  life. 

"  On,  on— the  branches  -mash  aod  rattle; 
but,  just  ahead  of  tis,  the  panting  is  louder 
and  closer,  the  track  red  with  bkwd ;  the 
httUgry  dogs  howl  and  yell  almost  under 
our  Jeet.  Ou,  on,  through  the  deep  snow, 
among  the  nigged  rocks  and  the  tall  pines 
we  hauiten,  breathless  aud  eager.  Swing- 
ing round  a  close  thicket,  we  open  in  a 
swampy  valley  with  a  few  patriarchal 
trees  trom  it,  bare  of  branches  to  a  faoa- 
dred  feet  in  height;  in  the  centre  stante 
the  moose  fiicing  us;  hb  failing  limbs  re- 
fvLw  to  carry  him  auv  further  through  the 
choking  drifts:  the  dogs  press  upou  him; 
wherever  his  proud  heau  turns,  they  fiy 
away  yelling  with  terror,  but  with  grin- 
uiug  teeth  and  hungry  eyes  rush  at  him 
from  behiud. 

"He  was  a  noble  brute,  standing  at 
least  seven  feet  high ;  his  large  dark  eye 
was  fixed,  I  fancied,  almost  imploringly 
upon  me  as  I  approached.  He  made  no 
further  eflfort  to  escape  or  resist.  I  fired, 
and  the  hall  struck  falm  in  the  cheat.  The 
wound  roused  him ;  iufuriated  by  the  pain, 
he  raised  his  huge  bulk  out  of  the  snow, 
and  plunged  towards  me.  Had  I  tried  to 
runaway,  the  snow  shoes  would  have 
tripped  me  up  to  a  certaiuty,  so  I  thought 
it  wiser  to  stand  still:  his  strength  was 
plainly  failing,  and  I  knew  he  could  not 
reach  me.  I  fired  the  second  barrel ;  be 
stopped,  and  staggered,  stretched  out  his 
neck,  the  blood  gushed  in  a  stream  fioa 
his  mouth,  hU  tongue  protruded ;  then 
slowly,  asif  Ijring  down  to  rest,  be  fell  over 
into  the  snow" 

Both  balls  strike— oar  author  ia  clear- 
ly a  sportsman  thus  cooUy  to  drop  his 
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int  nioo66.  lo  the  eold,  fatinie, 
diflconafort,  be  barely  alludes.  The 
deer  was  well  hunted,  and  the  story 
well  told. 

Id  the  spring  this  stoat  gentleman 
leaves  Quebec,  passes  up  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  Lake  Ontario,  and  enters 
the  territory  of  the  greatest  nation  in 
•11  creation,  at  Niagara. 

The  volume  oo  Canada  is  the   best 
written  of  the  two.    The  author  is  fa- 
miliar with  his  subject,  and  writes  from 
bis  heart.     His  powers  of  descriptioo 
are  of   a  very  hign  order.     Nothing  is 
amiss  in  his  own  dear  Uochelaga — most 
fiivored  of  British  provinces !     Mont- 
real is  even  a  finer  city  than  Quebec ; 
the  scenery  on  the  journey  thither  is 
unsurpassed,  the  soil  feitile,  the  settlers 
bappy.      The  slow  progress  of  the 
kabitans  (or  their  in  statu  quo)  is  al- 
BBOst  preferable  to  the  <'  rather  hectic 
superiority  of  their  southern  neighbors ; 
they  ars  so  light-hearted  and  so  gay. 
The  Canadians  are  loyal   and  public 
spirited ;  they  do  not  repudiate.    Their 
new^wpers  are  superior  in  ability  to 
those  of  Uie  Union.    The  men  are 
well-bred  and  manly ;  the  women  beau- 
tiful and  fascinating.     Canada  can  nev- 
er be  conquered  by  any  force  the  Re- 
publicans can  send  against  them.   If  at 
some  remote  period  she  should  sepa- 
rate Arom  the  mother  country,  it  wiU  be 
without  bloodshed,  and  by  mutual  con- 
sent.   Even  then,  far  from  joining  the 
Union,  she  wiH  grow  to  be  a  great 
state,  without  mobs,  without  slavery, 
without  repudiation,  and  remain  a  con- 
servative check  on  the  democratic  and 
downward  career  of  the  States.    So 
be  it! 

with  these  and  a  sketch  of  the  re- 
ligion, the  trade  and  future  commercial 
prospects  of  Canada,  the  first  volume 
eods. 

A  book  of  travels  is  no  place  for  di- 
dactic writing.  We  can  find  all  the 
wars  in  the  guide-books ;  the  bounda- 
ries and  statistics,  are  they  not  record- 
ed in  Worcester's  Geography  and 
Hunt's  Merchants'  Mag?izine  f  Paddle 
wheels  and  the  "  area  of  denaocracy  " 
are  not  the  only  things  that  have  been 
enlarged  in  this  century.  Travel  books 
have  risen  from  Madame  Starke  and 
Manning's  Hand  books,  to  Easton  and 
the  Eleven  Sketches  of  Michael  Angelo 
Titmarsh.  We  never  see  a  chapter 
TOL.  XIX — HO.  0*  2 


headed  «*  Geography,  Trade,  Resour- 
ces," without  an  mclinatkin  to  slumber. 
What  we  want  in  a  traveller  are  his 
impressions ;  how  the  people  and  the 
country  strike  him;  these  vaiy  witk 
the  intelligence  and  observation  of  the 
writer-Geogmphy,  Trade,  Resources, 
can  t)e  copied  by  a  book-keeper.  la 
this  respect  our  stout,  sood-natured 
friend  errs  too  much.  The  conquest 
of  Canada,  the  late  Rebellion,  the  trade 


of  the  provinces,  the  Oregon  questioii, 
load  a  part  of  his  book,  which  his  own 
ei(periences  would  have  filled  much 
more  agreeably.  Let  him  be  punished 
by  being  '^^c^ped.^ 

The  second  volume  is  on  the  United 
States.  When,  in  looking  over  it,  we 
perceived  how  small  a  portion  of  the 
country  he  had  visited-^the  line  of  tlie 
BufiMo  and  Albany  Rail-road  in  New- 
York,  and  die  Athintic  coast  as  ftr  as 
Washington,  we  were  somewhat  re- 
minded of  the  time  spent  by  Count 
Smorltolk  in  ^e  preparation  of  his 
work  on  England. 

"Have  yon  been  long  in  England f 
•aid  Mr.  Pickwick. 

"  Long — ver  long  time — fort-night— 
more." 

"  Do  you  stay  here  long  ?" 

*•  One  week. 

••  You  will  have  enough  to  do,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  smiling,  "  lo  ^tber  all  the  ma- 
terials you  want  m  that  time." 

"  Eh !  tbey  are  gathered,"  said  the 
count;  **they  are  here"  tapping  his  fort* 
head  ngnificanUy, 

Hoch^ga*s  remarks  on  the  United 
States  contain  nothing  that  is  new  or 
of  material  interest.  He  is  pleased 
with  the  people  indhridually.  He  ex- 
perienced nothing  but  hospitality  and 
good-nature. 

"  They  are  brave,  friendly,  and  hospita- 
ble ;  keen,  intelligent  and  energetic;  one- 
rous, patriotic ;  and  lovers  of  liberty.  Such 
are  the  iieople  in  whom  we  see  '  the  Pro- 
mise ot  the  Future;'  even  their  very 
faults  are  necessary  ingredients  of  charac- 
ter for  the  fulfilment  of  their  great  des^ 
tiny;  their  virtues  enable  us  to  contem- 
plate that  destiny  with  less  of  dread. 
I  "I  have  bad  the  happiness  of  meeting 
with  many  Americans,  who  en^joyed  so 
large  a  share  of  tlie  good  qualities,  that 
they  had  no  room  for  me  civil  ones ;  men 
by  eveiy  thought  and  action  deserving  of 
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that  proud  tittf  t  *  bevond  a  monarch's  gift 
yet  withia  a  peasant  s  reach'— the  title  «if 
gentlemaa.  It  is  a  pie  sure  ami  a  duty  to 
express,  as  I  du  novf,  my  hfnrtfelt  ^li* 
tadtf  to  some  ainongdt  them  for  their  kind' 
ness  and  hospitalities." 

Very  satisfactory  this,  and  verjr  cre- 
ditable to- his  feelings  and  his  taste— 
*  Sed  noQ  sic  semper.* 

The  immortal  Mrs.  Oamp  had  for 
authority  on  doubtful  occasions,  an  imn- 
|[inary  ^rnale  friend,  one  Sarah  Harris, 
■who  was  always  foand  at  some  prece- 
ding tinne,  to  have  agreed  with  Mrs. 
Gamp's  present  opinion.  Now,  Eng- 
lish travellers,  th^t  is,  bookmakers, 
ineet  with  as  Anoerican  relative  of  this 
eooventent  dame — one  Jonathan  Bar- 
lis,  we  presume,  who  talks  of  bk)od  and 
bowie  knives,  freedom  and  deetroctton, 
is  all  ready  to  ^*  chaw  up  tihe  Britishers," 
to  fpit  tobaceo  juice,  beat  his  negroes, 
Md  abuse  bis  country  too,  if  necessary. 
«— This  phantom  meets  our  author  at 
Ogdensburgh.  The  shape  it  wore,  was 
that  of  a  taciturn,  sallow,  austere- look- 
ing, middle-aged  man,  smoking  without 
intermission,  protected  from  the  sun 
by  the  enormously  broad  brim  of  a 
white  beaver  hat,  and  adding  the  busi- 
ness of  run-away  slave-hunting  to  the 
pleasures  of  his  town  : — »*  when  he 
saw  me  fairly  landed,  he  for  a  moment 
removed  the  cigar  from  his  mouth,  and 
spoke — "  I  reckon,  stranger,  you  have 
it  to  say  now  that  you  have  been  in  a 
firee  country." 

Once  again,  at  Saratoga,  our  author 
encountered  the  apparition  ;  this  time 
it  changed  its  form  and  tone : 

''  One  day  at  dinner,  at  Saratoga,  I  met 
a  mail  of  very  prepoasessiug  appearance, 
with  a  good  natured  aud  cheerful  expre^- 
sioii  of  couiitenaace,  and  a  neat  and  unpre- 
tending style  of  dress;  his  mnuners  and 
conversation  bespoke  him  a  gentleman. 
Pardon  my  nationality — I  thonght  he  was 
an  Euglishman.  When  we  left  the  dining- 
room,  we  Walked  np  aud  down  for  a  littte 
time  untler  the  veraxKlHh ;  in  the  coarse  of 
conversaiiun  I  asked  him  if  he  hnd  been 
long  in  the  conntry.  He  evVlenily  was 
not  offended  by  the  question,  and  answered 
that  he  was  au  American,  tnit  hod  been  a 
ffood  deal  in  Europe.  I  wns  cnnotis  to 
know  what  he  would  say  about  the  institu* 
tions  of  his  country  to  a  stranger ;  as  he  was 
eridently  a  man  of  edocatiim  and  reHued 
taste.  When  we  entered  on  the  subject, 
bo  looked  carefully  abeat  him,  to  see  if  he 


could  be  overheard,  and  then  gare  his 
opiaiun.  With  hatred  siuoere  as  it  was 
bitter,  did  be  deiiooiioe  theoa;  be  €<» 
fessed  that  be  cofild  not  enjoy  sociui  Kbet* 
ty ;  that  be  dared  nut  express  hit  tkoiigbti 
on  such  subjects  to  even  his  intimate 
friends,  not  because  they  really  differed 
from  him,  but  because  they  did  not  ven- 
tnre  to  agree;  that  he,  ami  those  who  like 
him.  possessed  certain  advantages  in  life, 
were  rid^Ieu  ovvr  bj^  the  meanest,  kmres^ 
most  ignorant  of  their  fellow  eitjzeus.  Aa 
h'Mir  afterwards,  he  was  the  centre  <^  a 
circle  of  smoliing  aud  expectoratiug  repub- 
licans, joining  in  a  sort  of  chorus  of  self- 
gratulaiiou  on  tlieir  monopoly  of  liberty 
and  their  glorious  institutions.  This  man, 
an  individual,  represented  a  class  contain- 
ing thousands." 

Alas  poor  Ghost,  and  much  to  be 
pitied  Harris !  Why,  if  fearful  of  con- 
fiding such  arrant  nonsense  to  thine  ro- 
timate  friends,  didst  thou  venture  to 
trust  an  unknown  stranger  ? 

We  have  repeatedly  run  over  the 
Northern  and  Western  part  of  this 
country,  in  railroad,  stage  and  steam- 
'boat ;  we  have  travelled  with  English- 
roen,  nay,  have  been  taken  for  *•  Old 
Countrymen*'  ourselves,  but  never  have 
we  seen  a  specimen  of  the  Harris  ge- 
nus ;  nor  have  we  ever  heard  sangui- 
nary and  exulting  sentiments  expressed 
by  ardent  natives,  drunk  or  sober, 
cither  to  ourselves  or  to  our  friends ; 
and  we  certainly  have  yet  to  encoun- 
ter a  party  of  Americans  above  the 
degree  of  hod-carriers,  who  publicly 
"join  in  a  sort  of  chorus  of  seH'-grotu- 
lation  on  their  monopoly  of  liberty." 
No ;  either  this  type  of  the  Yanken^ 
so  frequently  bepictnred,  had  obtained 
such  possession  of  the  author's  brain, 
that  he  really  labored  under  an  hallu- 
cination, and  believed  that  he  met  it: 
— or  the  book,  that  was  to  be  written, 
lay  revealed  upon  his  face,  and  some 
wngs,  for  all  Americans  delight  in  jokes, 
he  tells  us,  personated  the  character  to 
mystify  our  good-natured  and  credn- 
lous  friend. 

Hochelaga  will  pardon  us,  if  we 
quote  one  more  Harrisism — so  idle,  as 
to  need  neither  justiiication  nor  denial 
— as  a  proof  thut  the  man  who  runs 
over  a  country,  must  sometimes  mis- 
read. 

"  "  The  historical  education  of  yooth  is 
guarded  with  the  strictest  attention ;  worlts 
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«1eaiiMd  of  over^bing  vthkh  conlcl  miK* 
tBie  against  the  only  OathoKc  creed  among 
AiiMtncauB  ■thai  oftheiraQperioritviu  eve- 
ryihins  over  ev^i^-budy,  are  uaeu,  as  the 
A*>ini*n  teachers  give  the  Dotiay  bihle  to 
their  pupiU.  Democratic  ideas  are  iiisllll- 
ed  ioto  their  minds,  a.«»  a  portion  of  every 
•ort  of  instruction.  The  man  who  might 
d«re  to  propose  freedom  of  political,  us 
w»m  as  of  rehgions  opinion,  would  be  look- 
ed Hpon  with  nearly  as  much  horror  ae  an 
abolition  preacher  in  Soatb  Carolina/' 

Tobacco  chewing  aod  slavery,  ac9 
atnple  topics.  We  detest  ihem  both,  as 
cordially  as  the  most  bitter  tourist 
0ould  desire.  An  all- absorbing  ptirsnit 
«f  money,  is  another  national  failing, 
although  Hochelaga  admits  that  it  is 
spent  hospitably  and  charitably,  when 
earned.  This  is  an  accusation,  by  the 
way,  which  French  and  German  wri- 
ters always  bring  against  England. 
The  commercial  class,  then,  is  excited 
by  the  love  of  gain  to  the  same  strug- 
gles ;  for  the  golden  spoil,  their  thou- 
sand vessels  cross  the  sea^  and  their 
thousand  manufactories  spin  and  rattle. 
The  nobleman  has  no  object  in  seeking 
money  ;  the  pauper  no  hope  of  obtain- 
ing it.  Here,  few  are  born  rich ;  none 
so  poor,  who  have  not  the  means  of 
becoming  so.  When  men  must  work, 
the  sooner  the  work  is  done  the  better. 
The  passion  for  wealth  is  universal,  be- 
cause the  means  of  gratifying  it  are  more 
numerous  and  easily  attainable  in  Ame* 
rica.  We  admit  the  charge  of  self- 
glorification.  Boasting  in  a  nation  is 
ki  as  bad  taste  as  in  individuals ;— bat 
when  so  universal,  does  it  not  at  least 
argue  content  ?  Are  we  alone  in  our 
comfortable,  loudly  expressed  good 
opinion  of  ourselves  ?  Our  Uochelagu 
tells  us,  that  his  form  of  government  is 
^  that  which  his  honest  conviction,  and 
his  experience  asaure  h'mn,  is  the  best 
yet  devised  1^  man*s  finite  wisdom." 
Does  not  every  Frenchman  who  puts 
pen  to  paper,  sifirm  that  every  thing  is 
perfect  in  France,  and  nothing  perteot 
anywhere  elset  In  the  >Jay  number 
of  Blackwood^s  Mngnz'me,  we  find  a 
happy  s|)ecimen  of  the  style,  in  which 
the  stately  English  Quarterlies  and 
Monthlies  talk  of  their  counti^  and  her 
prowess.  We  cannot  help  quoting  it. 
The  April  number  contuiofKl  the  wcU» 
known  article,  ♦*  How  thpy  manage  mat- 
ters in  the  model  Republic,**  in  which 
dkis  grand  eloquence  is  very  amnsmgly 


ridiculed — In  the  next  number  we  find 
the  following/an/are  .* 

'*  Of  the  wlM>le  wonderfbl  annsls  of  our 
Indian  empire,  the  campa'ga  of  the  Satlcj 
will  form  the  most  extraordinary,  the 
most  brilliaut,  the  most  complete,  and  yet 
the  briefest  chapter.  It  is  an  imperisha- 
ble trophy,  not  les.H  to  the  magnanimity  of 
British  policy,  than  to  the  resistlessness  of 
British  valor.  The  matchless  gallantry, 
felicity,  and  rapidity  of  the  military  opera^ 
tioijs  againat  a  formidalilefbeof  desperate 
bravery,  and  overpowering  nnrabers,  tkio' 
a  tremendous  straggle  and  terrific  carnage 
—the  blaze  of  four  mighty  and  decisive  vie* 
ries,  won  in  six  weeks,  proudly  seal  our 
prowess.  The  spotle  9$  justice  of  the  caute 
— the  admirable  temperofits  management 
— the  almcjst  fastidious  fbrbearance  which 
unsheathed  the  sword,  only  under  the 
stern  oompnlsion  of  most  wanton  sggrea> 
sion ;  and  the  generous  moderation  which 
has  swayed  the  flush  of  triumph — nobly  a^ 
test  our  wisdom  in  government.  The 
character  of  a  glorious  warrior  may  fitly 
express  the  character  of  a  glorious  war, 
which  has  been  »an»  peur  et  tant  re- 
proche.  To  record  in  our  pages  memora- 
ble deeds,  which  have  added  lustre,  even 
to  the  dazzling  renown  of  Britain,  would 
be  at  anv  time  but  at  present,  we  conceive 
is  peculiarly  a  duty — '* 

And  so  on,  quite  in  the  western 
"  Banner,**  or  *•  Democratic**  style.  Af- 
ter this  annexation,  we  think  that 
Texas  and  California  might  pass  unno- 
ticed. 

Taking  us  as  a  whole,  the  anonymous 
writer  sees  much  to  wonder  at,  but  lit* 
tie  to  admire.  His  censures  are  abun* 
dant  and  severe;  often  just — some- 
times absurd.  We  are  brutes  in  skre- 
hokiing— pickpockets  in  our  Indian  af- 
fairs— tin  pedlars  on  the  Oregon  ques- 
tk>n — highway  robbers  in  Mexk^o.  Oh! 
Hochelaga !  after  the  tens  of  thousands 
butchered  at  Feroeepore  and  Sobraon, 
in  annexing  the  Punjaub,  C4in  you  coo- 
descend  to  notice  our  quiet  and  bloodless 
acquisitk)n  of  Texas!  Our  govern* 
ment  is  at  the  best  but  a  temporary 
expedient :  the  tyranny  of  a  majority 
is  worse  than  the  tymnny  of  a  despot : 
the  confederation  will  infnllibly  break 
into  three  pieces,  and  some  of  us  will 
have  to  see  each  piece  a  monarchy.^ 
It  may  be  so.  This  is  not  the  plac6  to 
discuss  the  Present,  or  to  anticipats 
the  Future ;  but  whether  Deaiocraoe 
is  a  mere  expedient,  or  the  last  aa4 
best  form  of  goveroio€pt»  the  workl  ia 
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moTiDg  towards  it.  Chrilhuitioo  has 
passed  throagh  despotism  and  feudal- 
ism— it  is  passing  into  Democratism. 
America  is  in  the  van,  and  England 
follows  faster  than  she  thinks. 

From  Buffalo,  through  Utica,  ques- 
tioning and  obserfing,  almost  infected 
himself,  with  the  universal  fever  of 
activity ;  through  Saratoga,  where  he 
sees  specimens  from  every  state  of  the 
Union,  and  learns  to  distinguish  be- 
tween North  and  South ;  through  Bal- 
timore and  Washington,  where  slavery 
awakes  his  utmost  ire, — he  flies  to 
Boston,  where  quiet,  intelligent  English 
looking  inhabitants  delight  him.  ..Leav- 
ing there  in  the  steamer,  he  passes 
New-Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  on  his 
way  to  Halifax.  Here  History  and 
Statistics  again  lay  hold  of  him,  and  he 


sees  f utore  greatoeet  broodiog  over  the 
land. 

The  author  of  Hochelaga  b  evident- 
ly a  military  man.  A  Captain  War- 
burton  is  fiivorably  remembered  in 
Boston  society,  and  to  him  we  proba- 
bly owe  the  book.  It  is  ably  written, 
and  has  a  gentleman- like  tone,  which 
is  very  pleasing.  With  the  ezceptioa 
of  the  errors  we  have  commented,  and 
a  few  trifling  absurdities ;  as  that  Pen- 
sylvania  has  acquired  the  title  of  the 
Empire  State;  soft  shell  crabs  are  a 
uew  species  of  the  genus  cancer ;  and 
Amerk^ans  ore  ignorant  of  the  pleasures 
caused  by  gun  and  rod ;  the  work  is 
marked  by  a  common  sense  English 
view  of  manners  and  matters.  It 
abounds  in  vivid  sketches,  and  b  well 
worthy  of  a  reading. 


COMPARATIVE  VIEW  OP  THE  RELATIVE  ADVANTAGES  OF 
CONSTRUCTING  STEAM-SHIPS  OF  WOOD  OR  OF  IRON.  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  FOR  OCEAN  NAVIGATION. 


From  the  natural  position  of  the 
United  States  and  the  peculiar  charac- 
teristics of  the  people,  the  science  of 
marine  architecture,  by  an  inevitable 
consequence,  claims  a  prominent  rank 
in  the  pursuits  of  knowledge ;  and  being 
BO  closely  interwoven  with  all  the  great 
interests  of  the  country,  its  cultivation 
and  practical  application  will  continue 
to  be,  what  it  ever  has  been,  a  subject 
of  the  deepest  solicitude.  WheUi(«r 
we  consider  it  in  relation  to  the  mer- 
cantile or  ^e  naval  marine  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  equally  important.  The  ex- 
perience of  all  time  is  before  us,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  genius 
of  the  people  will  discover  improve- 
ments, and  add  strength,  beauty,  velo- 
city and  durability  to  the  naval  and 
mercantile  force  of  the  country. 

The  introduction  of  steam  as  a  pro- 
pelling power,  and  its  gradual  but  un- 
interrupted extension,  open  a  new  field 
lor  scientifle  labor,  and  stimulates  the 
public  mind  to  bold  and  untried  achieve- 


ments. That  there  should  arise  amidst 
the  developments  of  sanguine  minds 
much  fiincy  and  specuktion,  and  theo- 
ry and  costly  experiments,  upon  a^ 
theme  so  new  and  comprehensive,  is 
just  what  might  be  expected.  But 
even  the  failure  of  the  most  flattering 
anticipations,  advances  the  science  it- 
self. Our  ideas  are  corrected,  by  being 
driven  from  uotonable  positiona  to 
others  more  sound  and  practical.  The 
best  system  is  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment, and  by  experiment  only.  In  this 
respect,  it  bears  some  analogy  to  the 
science  of  Chemistry,  which  has  grown 
up,  step  by  step,  by  slow  but  certain 
advances,  until  tlie  elementary  princi- 
ples are  more  fully  devekiped,  and  their 
application  to  the  arts,  and  to  manufac- 
tures, has  conferred  incalculable  beoe- 
lits  upon  the  family  of  man.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  fiict  of  seve- 
ral iron  steam  ships  having  been  con- 
structed in  England,  is  no  ground  for 
concluding,  even  supposioc  thev  sue- 
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eeed,  that  it  will  be  equnllj  advKiit«ge« 
ous  to  build  of  iron  in  the  United  States. 
In  England  iron  it  cheap,  and  timber 
dear.  In  this  country  timber  is  cheap, 
and  iron  dear.  The  first  cost  of  a  ship 
therefore  depends  not  upon  the  n>ate- 
rial  itself,  with  which  it  is  constructed, 
but  upon  the  price  and  facility  of  ob- 
taining that  roaterinl  at  the  place  of 
building.  In  this  country,  the  cost  of 
an  iron  built  ship  is  about  30  per  cent, 
more  than  the  cost  of  a  wooden  built 
ship  of  the  same  dimensions.  She 
ought,  therefore,  in  order  to  stand  upon 
an  equally  advantageous  footing,  in  re- 
ference to  the  expense  of  construction 
with  a  wooden  built  ship,  to  be  kept  in 
repair  in  a  sea-worthy  condition,  at  30 
per  cent,  less  expense,  and  to  maintain 
a  durability  of  30  per  cent,  longer  time, 
than  a  wooden  built  ship.  A  short 
time  has  elapsed  since  the  first  con- 
struction of  iron  steamers  for  ocean 
navigation,  and  so  far,  the  result  of  ex- 
periment is  by  no  means  in  favour  of 
their  durability,  compared  with  timber 
built  ships. 

The  Montezuma,  a  Mexican  iron 
steamer,  constructed  at  Woodside,  op- 
posite Liverpool,  in  England,  was  sent 
to  New- York,  together  with  the  Qua- 
daloope,  two  years  ago,  for  repairs. 
The  Montezuma  had  been  in  service 
about  three  years.  When  in  the  hy- 
draulic dry  dock,  I  went  to  examine 
her  condition.  I  found  that  between 
wind  and  water,  there  was  a  streak 
from  stem  to  stern,  where  corrosion 
bad  taken  effect;  and  the  whole  line 
was  eaten  in,  from  l-16th  to  i-8th  of 
an  inch,  resembling  a  honey-comb. 
The  cause  of  this  effect  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  The  motion  of  the  ship  at 
sea,  alternately  dipping  and  im merg- 
ing, and  bringing  the  salt  water  under 
the  action  of  a  hot  sun,  produces  a 
chemical  decomposition  of  the  liquor, 
evaporating  the  fresh  wa':er  particles, 
and  concentrating  the  muriatic  acid ; 
and  thus  forming  a  powerful  Holvent, 
constantly  acting  upon  the  iron  plates. 
It  may  further  be  observed,  that  iron 
lias  a  strong  affinity  for  muriatic  acid, 


which  rapidly  dissdves  thin  sheets  of 
iron  with  which  it  oomes  in  contact « 
and  is  forced  by  attraction  and  pressm-e 
into  the  cavities  of  the  iron,  expelling 
the  globules  of  air  and  assuming  their 
place,  and  thus  breaking  the  strength 
of  the  iron  iust  in  propertipn  as  the 
attraction  of  aggregation  is  overcome. 

If  so  great  an  effect  be  produced  in 
three  years  by  the  action  of  salt  water 
upon  the  iron  plates,  and  the  remaining 
plates  weakened  in  manner  and  meas- 
ure simikir  to  the  dry  rot  in  timber, 
the  understanding  can  find  no  great 
difficulty  in  measuring  with  tolerable 
accuracy  the  dwrahility  of  the  ship.  It 
will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  last 
etage  of  consumption  is  far  more  rapid 
than  the  first,  because  the  disease  has 
penetrated  the  whole  mass,  its  eonsti- 
tuvional  vigor  is  prostrated,  and  the 
living  thing  is  already  dead.* 

I  am  aware  that  a  new  mode  of  gal- 
vanizing sheet  iron  has  been  brought 
before  the  public,  and  that  high  expec- 
tations of  thus  rendering  it  an ti- corro- 
sive are  indulged.  Undoubtedly  it  will 
check  oxidation  upon  the  body  of  the 
plate,  but,  beautiful  as  the  operation  is, 
I  fear  the  grand  difllculty  will  remain 
unremedied.  Wherever  a  hole  is  per- 
forated for  rivets,  or  screws,  or  lx>ltB, 
there  the  iron  plate  is  already  weaken- 
ed in  exact  proportion  to  the  number 
and  size  of  tbe  holes.  The  muriatic 
acid  is  invited,  and  it  begins  to  feed 
upon  and  oxidate  the  whole  ship. 
There  is  a  mutual  attachment,  and  they 
rush  into  each  other's  arms  through  a 
space  not  larger  than  a  hair. 

Another  important  result  from  the 
experiments  that  have  been  made,  de- 
mands our  notice ;  and  that  is,  the  im- 
possibility of  rendering  a  ship  coosti'uc- 
ted  of  iron  plates,  riveted  together  from 
two  to  three  hundred  feet  in  length, 
as  the  case  may  be,  water-proof.  The 
rivets  which  fasten  the  iron  plates  to 
each  other,  or  to  the  iron  ribs  of  the 
ship,  are  the  bearings  which  are  to 
sustain  the  warping  and  straining  of 
the  ship  at  sea.  By  continual  action, 
there  being  no  elastic  medium  between 


*  I  perceive,  since  writinr  the  above,  en  article  in  the  Commercial  Advertiser  of  An^ust  31  «t,  A-om  the 
ffew-Orleans  Picayune  6f  23d  Auffiist,BtatiDf  that  Santa  Amia  wai  about  leavioyr  Savannah  in  an  EngKah 
aleamer,  the  Arab{  and  "  that  the  Mont«tsama  has  been  undergoing  repairs,  and  wait  tried  a  few  days  tiBce 
on  a  pleasure  excursion,  but  was  found  to  lie  eowtpUUly  out  of  order.  How  many  causes  combined  to 
Make  her  *'out  of  order**  completely,  after  having  undergone  repairs,  does  not  appear;  nor  i«  there  uny 
liicinatien  given  that  there  U  any  prol>abUity  of  her  ever  again  being  in  order.  The  facta  atated  indicat* 
•■  eariy  diasohitioii.  ^-^  ^ 
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the  joiningB  of  the  plates,  a  Knidaal* 
though  minnte  openiDg,  satficient  for 
the  uSmissioQ of  water,  is  madethrou^- 
out  the  ship;  and  I  apprehend  this 
much  to  be  the  case  if  there  were  no 
other  wearing  bj  the  motion  of  the 
ship  than  that  upon  the  rivets.  The 
drawing  of  the  head  of  a  rivet,  a  screw, 
or  a  bolt  throagh  a  plate,  which  I  have 
seen,  causes  a  leak  not  easily  detected, 
and  still  less  easily  remedied.  This 
fact,  I  believe,  will  be  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  all  the  iron  steamers  that 
have  weathered  the  ocean. 

The  United  States  revenue  iron  cut- 
ter, the  Legare,  which  I  examined 
when  under  repairs,  last  year  in  New- 
York,  is  a  very  leaky  ship.  The  open- 
iDgB  of  her  plates,  at  the  bottom  of  her 
keel,  were,  at  least,  half  an  inch,  and 
they  extended,  more  or  less,  from  stem 
to  stem,  between  each  set  of  plates. 
Workmen  were  empk>yed  in  forcing 
lead  into  the  openings  to  stop  the 
teaks,  a  process  which,  it  appeared  to 
me,  would  ultimately  make  the  leaks 
worse  than  before.  A  ship  constructed  of 
timber  is  caulked  between  every  streak 
of  planking,  from  the  keel  to  the  upper 
deck.  The  aggregate  of  this  caulking, 
thus  distributed,  constitutes  an  elastic 
body  of  considerable  thickness,  which 
yields  imperceptibly  to  the  heaving  and 
rolling  of  the  ship,  without  opening  a 
seam  or  admitting  water.  In  case  of  a 
leak,  the  ship  is  easily  fresh  caulked, 
and  all  necessary  repairs  made  with 
great  facility.  But  you  cannot  caulk  an 
iron  built  ship  ;  and  from  my  own  obser- 
vation, I  perceive  that  oxidation  of  the 
iron  plates,  both  within  aud  without  the 
ship,  commences  the  moment  they 
come  in  contact  with  salt  water;  and 
of  course  the  chemical  laiiorntory  is  at 
work  to  affect  leakages,  and  the  ulti- 
mate consumption  of  the  ship.  The 
repairs  of  an  iron  built  ship  are  far 
more  difficult,  and  expensive,  and  inef- 
fectual, than  the  repairs  of  a  timber 
built  ship.  Few  people  can  work  in 
iron — almost  every  sailor  can  work  up 
wood.  The  idea  suggested  by  nn  Hon. 
Senator,  that  iron  ships  require  no  re- 
pairs, and  will  last  nimost  tbrever,  is 
entirely  fallacious,  and  founded  upon 
mistaken  data,  or  the  want  of  experi- 
ence. 

The  formation  of  lamina,  or  thin 
scales  ujKjn  sheet  iron  when  exposed  to 
the  action  of  salt  water,  is  a  natural 


oonseqoence,  and  becomes  Titible,  mor« 
particularly  after  having  been  fresh 
painted.  The  oil  of  the  paint  loosenft 
the  oxidated  scale,  so  that  it  peels  0% 
leaving  its  original  place  upon  the  plate 
untouched  by  the  paint,  and  ready  for 
the  repeated  action  of  the  muriatic  acid. 
This  is  generally  visible  in  a  few  hours 
after  painting.  The  abstraction  of  every 
scale,  it  is  easy  \p  see,  is  a  dhninutioa  of 
the  strength  of  the  ship. 

The  effect  of  temperature  in  the  ex- 
pansion and  diktation  of  aU  bodies,  is  a 
universal  law  of  nature,  and  wordiy  of 
our  consideration  in  the  present  inqui* 
ry.  The  same  amount  of  heat  has  not 
the  same  effect  on  aH  bodies,  inasmuch 
as  lk]uids  expand  more  than  metals,  and 
air  form  bodies  more  than  either,  and 
under  the  application  of  the  same  quan- 
tity of  caloric.  By  the  introductbn  of 
an  intermediate  body,  that  of  quicksil- 
ver, the  only  metal  that  retains  a  fluid 
state  at  the  atmospheric  temperature^ 
and  confining  it  in  a  convenient  instru- 
ment, known  as  a  thermometer,  and 
making  that  a  general  standard,  we  can 
graduate  the  relative  quantity  of  caloric 
in  any  body,  and,  of  conseqtience,  mea- 
sure the  expansion  and  contraction  of 
metals  when  exposed  to  different  de- 
grees of  heat  and  cokl,  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy to  enable  us  to  lay  hold  of  import 
taut  results  in  reference  to  iron  buBt 
ships.  By  the  attraction  of  aggrega- 
tion, the  particles  of  metals  are  held  to- 
gether in  what  is  called  a  sol  id  state,  al- 
though philosophically  speaking,  there 
is  no  solidity  about  it.  These  particles 
approximate  with  inlinite  nearness,  aud 
yet  never  touch  one  another.  The  ca- 
vities of  the  metal  are  filled  with  innu- 
merable globules  of  air,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  expanding  the  air,  drives 
the  metallic  particles  asunder  in  pro- 
portion nearly  to  the  quantity  of  heat 
applied ;  so  that  if  the  heat  be  raked  to 
a  very  high  temperature,  the  hardest 
steel  that  was  ever  manufactured  may, 
under  the  action  of  a  blow  pipe,  be  re- 
duced to  an  impalpable  powder,  lighter 
than  the  atmospheric  air,  and  will  float 
in  that  medium  like  the  small  dust  of 
the  balance  in  the  beams  of  a  summer*s 
sun. 

But  our  immediate  object  is  with  iroa 
only,  and  to  inquire  how  far  the  general 
law  of  expansion  and  contraction  bears 
upon  the  matter  in  hand.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  observed,  that  the  expansion  of 
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m»el»]s  M  Mt  ID  exact  fatoportion  to  tlw 
inoveineDts  of  beat  applied.  The 
strength  of  cohesion  is  weakened  by 
ewery  addition  of  heat,  and,  of  conse- 
qneace,  a  less  quantity  is  necessnry  to 
overcome  less  resistance,  and  therefore^ 
the  same  quantity  added  to  high  tem- 
perature, would  occasion  a  gi eater  ex- 
pansion than  the  same  quantity  added  to 
a  low  temperature.     In  view  of  this 

feat  and  fundamental  law  of  nature, 
sometimes  fancy  in  the  morning  that 
I  bold  the  mercy  of  Jehovah  in  my 
blind,  in  the  form  of  a  razor.  The  ap^ 
plication  of  heat  only  would  at  once 
reduce  it  to  a  liquid  or  seriforra  state  in 
die  very  act  of  shaving.  It  would  drop 
like  water  at  my  ieet^  or  dance  away 
upon  the  breeze. 

A  few  years  ago  Dr.  Ure,  the  au- 
thor of  a  valuable  dictionary  upon 
practical  chemistry,  then  in  London, 
Sent  a  meseage  desiring  to  see  me.  I 
found  him  engaged  in  experimental 
philosophy,  and  perfectius  a  very  inge- 
nious steam  vulve,  which  acted  alto- 
gether upon  the  principle  of  expansion 
and  conti*action.  The  expansion  of 
the  metallic  arm,  connected  with  the 
Talve  by  the  heat  of  the  boiler,  opened 
the  valve  in  proportion  to  the  degi'ee  of 
heat,  and  the  refrigeration  of  the  heat 
again  closed  it,  so  that  the  quantity  of 
steam  allowed  to  escape  the  safety 
valve  depended  entirely  upon  the  tem- 
perature or  the  heat.  I  have  no 
means  at  hand  of  ascertaining  exactly 
what  would  be  the  expansion  of  an 
iron  built  ship,  300  Teet  long,  for  the 
addition  of  every  20^  of  heat,  nor  do  I 
deem  it  necessaiy  in  the  present  in- 
ipiiry ;  seeing  the  contraetiun  under  an 
equal  deg^e  of  cold  is  equal  to  the  ex- 
pansion under  a  similar  degree  of  heat, 
we  can  easily  perceive  that  every  par- 
ticle of  matter  in  an  iron  built  ship  is  in 
ceaseless  motion.  The  ship  is  all  alive, 
a  sea-serpent,  a  mighty  snake,  expand- 
ing and  compressing  its  elastic  folds  at 
the  bidding  of  an  unconquerable  and 
ever  active  agent. 

IRON    STEAM-SniPS    OF   WAR« 

On  this  point  we  have  no  experience. 
The  merchant  marine  affords  but  lim- 
ited and  unsatisfactory  results.  The 
iron  steam-ships  of  war  recently  con- 
structed in  Great  Britain,  have  not  had 
lime  to  demonstrate  their  properties 
and  present  us  with  experimental  facts. 


We  are  thrown,  there^Hv,  upon  the  re- 
saurces  of  the  mind,  and  to  the  neces- 
sity of  feeling  ant  vmy  to  the  most  im- 
portant purposes  to  which  marine  ar- 
chitecture can  be  directed. 

The  objections  already  suggested  in 
regard  to  the  cetU  durability,  toater 
proof,  and  expense  oj  repairs  of  the 
mei'cantile  iron  stearo-ahip  marine,  are 
Qommon  to  all  iron  built  ships.  Bnt 
with  respect  to  ships  of  war,  there  are 
other  objections,  arising  from  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  th^ir  employment.  A 
shot  will  penetrate  the  side  of  an  iron 
built  ship  as  welt  as  of  one  built  of 
wood.  In  that  event  the  fii^st  thing  that 
occurs  to  the  mind  is  the  difficulty  of 
stopping  the  hole.  A  wooden  plug  is 
effectual  in  stopping  a  hole  made  by  a 
shot  penetrating  the  side  of  a  wooden 
built  ship ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
shagged  nature  of  an  orifice  mada 
through  an  iron  phite,  it  is  quite  iiopo9« 
Bible  to  exclude  the  water  by  a  wooden 
plug.  The  opening  may  be  partiaUy 
stopped,  but  in  action  no  time  can  be 
allowed  to  file  away  the  indentations 
of  the  orifice  and  fit  it  to  receive  a  plug, 
and  a  number  of  such  openings  would 
still  admit  sufficient  water  to  flood  and 
endanger  the  ship. 

Whether  the  fragments  of  an  iron 
sheet,  carried  into  the  ship  by  the  force 
of  the  ball,  would  be  more  destructive 
than  the  splinters  of  a  wooden  plank,  is 
a  question  which  cannot  be  determined 
hy  any  evidence  of  which  I  am  aware ; 
but  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  difference  would  be  just  that  ob- 
servable between  an  iron  and  a  wooden 
ball.  The  iron  fragments  detached  from 
a  plate  would  be  nothing  less  than  a 
volley  of  shot  sweeping  through  the 
ship,  and  doing  more  execution  upon 
the  crew  than  the  shot  itself. 

Any  thing  like  forcing  in  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  side  of  an  iron  built 
ship,  wouW,  I  apprehend,  be  ceitain 
destruction,  as  no  adequate  means  of 
repair  would  be  had  at  sea.  The  ordi- 
nary  means  of  repairing  a  wooden  built 
ship  under  such  circumstances,  would 
utterly  fail,  and  she  must  be  left  to  the 
mighty  ingushing  of  waters  that  would 
soon  engulph  her.  In  the  present  state 
of  marine  architectural  science,  it  would 
seem,  upon  this  brief  view  of  tfhe  subject, 
that  the  risk  w  too  imminent,  the  ex- 
pense too  large,  the  durability  of  the 
ship.too  uncertain,  andHihe  advantages 
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too  problematieal,  to  justify  a  depnitare 
from  the  established  mode  of  coDstruct* 
kig  steam-ships  of  war  in  the  United 
States. 

Since  the  foregoing  remarks  were 
written,  the  steamer  Britannia  has 
bronght  to  our  aid,  and  in  oonfirmatton 
of  the  conclusion  to  which  we  had 
come,  most  important  information,  un- 
der the  head  of  Portsmouth,  August 
14th. 

"Some  remarkalHe  results  have  been 
produced  by  the  experimental  shot  prac- 
tice from  the  Excellent  on  the  iron  steam- 
er Ruby,  and  it  is  expected  the  Admiralty 
will  in  cousequeuce  stop  the  building  of 
iron  and  other  vessels  for  the  present.  The 
shots  which  hit  the  Ruby,  not  only  pene- 
trated the  side  first  struck,  but  in  some 
instances  passed  through  the  other  side, 
earrying  with  it  whole  plates  of  iron.  In 
action,  this  would  risk  the  total  loss  of  the 
Tessel,  for  on  heeling  over  to  leeward,  such 
a  body  of  water  must  rush  in,  that  nothing 


WDold  prermit  her  siakiBg  with  all  tm 
board. 

"  A  representation  of  this  importaot  oir* 
cumstance,  arising  from  the  recent  trials, 
has  been  made  to  the  Admiralty;  and  should 
further  experimental  firing  prove  that 
serious  rirtk  will  be  occasioned  to  inm 
vessels  of  war  when  exposed  to  the  chance 
of  being  struck  by  heavy  shot,  it  is  doobt- 
ful  if  the  B4»anl  will  not  abolish  them  ■• 
men  of  war.*' 

From  the  &ct  that  the  result  of  these 
experiments  were  reported  to  the  Ad- 
miralty, we  may  infer  that  they  were 
made  by  its  orders;  and  from  the  plain, 
straight-forward  details  presented  to 
the  public,  there  does  not  appear  any 
ground  to  doubt  their  correctness.  If 
they  do  not  go  far  enough  entirely  to 
settle  the  question,  they  do  go  far 
enough  to  settle  the  impolicy  of  build- 
ing iron  steam-ships  of  war,  with  a 
weight  of  evidence  so  preponderating 
against  their  utility. 


MINSTRELSY;  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN.* 


It  might  naturally  be  supposed,  on 
first  glancing  at  this  subject,  that  in  a 
new  country  like  ours,  the  attempt  to 
move  the  sympathies  of  the  people  to 
a  very  warm  appreciation  of  the  rude 
beauties  of  ancient  song,  couched  as 
they  are  in  language  nearly  obsolete, 
must  be  attended  with  failure;  but 
when  it  is  recollected  that  we  are  most- 
ly of  Saxon  origin,  and  have  amongst 
us  a  large  proportion  of  foreigners,  who 
are  more  or  less  under  the  influence 
of  traditional  poetry,  we  must  feel  as- 
sured that  the  work  of  which  we  are 
about  to  give  a  short,  and  in  some  re- 
spects, hasty  review,  is  one  that  is  well 
adapted  not  only  to  excite  the  curiosity, 
but  to  awaken  the  deep  interest  of  every 
intelligent  reader.  We  all  owe  some- 
thing to  tradition;  the  very  proverbs 
which  afford  such  useful  hints  for  the 
guidance  of  life,  are  often  the  burthen 


of  some  old  ditty  remembered  long  after 
the  song  has  passed  away. 

Shakspeare,  and  other  writers  of  his 
epoch,  did  not  disdain  the  aid  of  ancient 
song,  as  may  be  seen  ftx>m  the  frequent 
allusions  to  it  in  their  works.  But 
there  are  many  other  points  of  view 
which  must  lead  us  to  regard  most 
favorably  the  preservation  of  these  old 
ballads.  They  are  a  strong  bond  of 
union  amongst  a  people.  Long  before 
the  sword  of  the  warrior  had  been 
thrown  aside  for  the  pen,  the  minstreb 
flourished,  and  their  poetry,  relating 
the  heroic  deeds  of  some  celebrated 
chieftain,  or  those  dreadful  domestic 
cnlafhities  in  which  the  dark  ages  were 
so  prolific  has  been  orally  dnnsraitted 
to  the  present  day.  These  traditk>nal 
poems  exercise  an  important  influence. 
They  serve  to  recall  a  nation's  past 
glory;  its  struggles,   its  predilections, 
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ItB  partkdltiefl,  and  its  bHter  enmities. 
They  iovest  with  thrilliug  interest  the 
ruins  of  the  cUsonantled  castle  or  tower ; 
the  decayed  oak,  or  the  bleali  field; 
which  has  suifered  the  daring  attacic, 
witnessed  the  plighted  faith,  or  been 
strewed  with  the  fc^nes  of  fallen  heroes. 
But  above  all,  they  throw  a  mystic 
charm  around  the  land  where  they 
have  had  their  origin  ;  and  render  still 
stronger  and  more  poetical  the  love  of 
country,  which  is  inherent  in  our  na- 
ture. It  cannot  be  denied  that  ancient 
minstrelsy  possesses  irresistible  attrac- 
tions, and  is  well  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  scholar  or  general  reader.  Such 
has  been  the  opinion  of  many  learned 
antiquarians,  who  have  devoted  much 
time  and  laborious  study  to  the  collec- 
tion and  preservation  of  traditionaiy 
songs.  It  is,  indeed,  most  desirable  that 
the  oral  ballad  compositions,  anterior  to 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  should 
be  traced  to  their  origin,  but  this  task 
has  been  found  so  difficult  that  it  has 
been  given  up  in  despair.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  most  of  them  were  founded 
upon  fact,  as  their  straight-forward 
simplicity  and  apparent  truthfulness 
sufficiently  indicate ;  and  many  of  them 
oo  populfu*  superstitions.  The  latter 
were  sung,  doubtless,  to  gratify  that 
love  of  the  marvellous  which  is  ever  a 
characteristic  of  a  barbarous  and  igno- 
rant people. 

These  ballads  are  generally  of  a  som- 
bre nature,  and  take  for  the  most  part 
the  form  of  narrative.  Mr.  Mother- 
w«)ll  divides  those  contained  in  his  com- 
pilation (which  is  Scottish,  and  therefore 
a  fair  representation  of  this  description 
of  poems,)  into  the  romantic  and  he- 
roic balbds  of  that  country.  Under 
the  former  head  he  classes  a  highly 
interesting  body  of  short  metrical  tales, 
chiefly  of  a  tragic  complexion,  which, 
though  possessmg  all  the  features  of 
real  incident,  and  probably  originating 
in  fact,  cannot  now,  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  be  traced  to  any  historical  source, 
public  or  private;  and  also  ** ancient 
song,"  which  treats  of  incredible 
achievements  by  flood  and  field, '  and 
deals  largely  in  the  marvellous.  The 
other  class  embraces  -all  those  narra- 
tive songs,  which  derive  their  origin 
from  historical  facts,  whether  of  a 
public  or  private  nature.  The  most 
striking  peculiarity  of  all  these  ballads 
is,  perhaps,  their  extreme  license  as 


regards  both  rhyme  and  metre.  They 
appear  to  have  set  both  at  defiance. 
Mr.  Motherwell,  and  indeed  most  other 
writers  on  the  subject,  account  for  this 
by  the  simple  fact  that  they  were  in- 
tended to  be  sung,  not  written. 
The  minstrels  laid  particular  emphasis 
on  the  defective  syllables,  or  filled  up 
each  inharmonious  lapse  by  instru- 
mental accompaniment.  There  are 
certain  other  traits  peculiar  to  these 
old  songs  or  ballads,  which  the  author 
has  carefully  pointed  out  to  the  render. 
The  minstrels  had  nearly  all  the  same 
mode  of  despatching  a  combat,  which 
they  sang  with  a  brevity  perfectly  as- 
tonishing. 

**  But  he  paUed  oat  a  bright  browne  sword, 

And  he  dryed  it  on  the  graste. 
And  toe  faste  he  Boaote  at  Joho  Seward, 

I  wia  he  never  rest. 

Then  he  polled  forth  his  bright  hrowne  sword. 

And  dryed  it  on  hi«  sleeve, 
And  the  first  good  stroke  John  Seward  srtoke, 

Childe  Maurice'  head  he  did  cleave." 

The  incidents  are  almost  invariably 
given,  as  in  the  foregoing  verses,  the 
comb  itant  coolly  and  deliberately  dry- 
ing his  sword  on  the  grass ;  and,  after 
the  first  successful  thrust,  wiping  the 
blood  oflfupon  his  sleeve.  Another  re- 
markable feature  of  these  songs  is  the 
freouency  of  the  very  poetical  fiction 
of  the  bosh  and  briar  springing  up  from 
the  respective  graves  of  the  two  bvers, 
(who  have  been  interred  side  by  side) 
and  fondly  entwining,  as  the  strongest 
indication  of  their  enduring  passion 
through  life.  We  extract  the  following 
illustration  from  a  ballad,  entitled  "Earl 
Robert,"  who  was  poisoned  by  his  mo- 
ther just  after  he  had  been  married. 
The  fair  bride  was  so .  shocked  by  the 
news,  which  she  received  at  the  wed- 
ding-party, that  her  heart,  if  we  may 
credit  the  minstrel,  *^  did  break  in 
three."  And  then  the  fevers  were 
straightway  conveyed  to  their  last 
earthly  resting-places. 

"  The  one  was  hnried  in  Mary's  kirk, 

The  other  in  Mary's  qnire ; 
And  oat  of  the  one  there  grew  a  both, 

From  the  other  a  bonnie  briar. 

And  thir  twa  grew,  and  ihfa:  twa  grew 

Till  this  twa  craps  drew  near; 
So  all  the  world  may  plainly  see 

They  loved  each  otbiBr  dear." 
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siOD,  18  to  be  found  on  n1)  ocefttNNi* 
where  the  same  events  are  to  be  descri- 
bed ;  and  this  is  not  only  tbn  case,  with 
regard  to  English  and  Scotch  oniniitrel- 
sy,  but,  as  Mr.  Motherwell  remarks, 
with  respect  to  that  of  many  of  the 
northern  nations  of  Europe.  It  has 
been  justly  stated,  that  these  pointa  of 
resemblanee  served  as  so  many  ^*  land- 
marks** by  which  oral  poetry  has  been 
tiie  more  easily  committed  to  memory, 
and  certainly  they  account,  in  some 
measure,  ibr  the  extraordinary  accu- 
racy with  wliich  the  most  ancient  songs 
have  been  preserved. 

We  might  prodace  quotations,  €ul 
wfinilum,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstra- 
ting various  surprising  identities  of 
8(yle  and  circumstance ;  but  it  would 
lead  us  far  b^ond  the  limits  of  this  ar- 
ticle. In  the  reigns  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth and  James  VI.,  oral  |)oetry  began 
to  yield  to  that  afterwards  composed  for 
die  press ;  and  the  former  became  al- 
most the  exclusive  property  of  the  low- 
er classes.  In  Scotland,  however, 
feudality  was  longer  in  existence,  and 
the  great  nobles  there  still  retained 
their  minstrels.  The  written  composi- 
tions are,  as  may  naturally  be  suppo- 
sed, far  more  elegant,  though  often  great- 
ly inferior  to  the  traditional,  as  regards 
torce  and  simplicity.  The  bright  days 
of  chivalry  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the 
creation  of  the  more  refined  of  these 
ballads,  and  the  crusade  furnished  in- 
cidents which  have  not  been  surpassed 
in  dramatic  effect  by  the  most  heroic 
or  daring  achievements  of  any  previous 
period.  Mr.  Motherwell  is  of  opinion 
that  the  romantic  ballad  was  legitimate- 
ly descended  from  the  heroic,  as  it 
broke  forth  with  splendor  when  any 
country  arrived  at  a  certain  stage  of  re- 
finement. Upon  this  point  there  is  a 
great  difference  of  opinion,  one  writer 
ascribing  it  a  Scandinavian,  another  an 
Arabian,  and  another  an  Arnwrican 
origin  ;  whilst  others  have  claimed  this 
distinction  for  Normandy  and  Pro- 
vence. 

An  able  writer  in  the  "Foreign  Quar- 
terly," thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
subject,  whilst  reviewing  Mr.  Paris^s 
compilation  of  the  Romans  de  Garim 
U  Loherain"  says,  that  •*  many  wild 
theories  hnve  been  started  by  those 
who  have  sought  the  origin  of  romance, 
and  who  would  fain  discover  among  one 
particular  people  only,  that  which  mast 


h«RebeeooomiB0Q  to  «U.^  Tfae  Frenck 
writers  on  this  subject  have  genera Uy 
commenced  with  a  previously  iaibib^ 
prejudice,  that  their  own  ceumry  alone 
must  have  the  gloiy  of  the  invention, 
and  that  uuless  they  establish  this  posi- 
tion they  will  have  labored  in  vain. 
He  enters  into  a  close  exauiination 
of  their  pretensions  in  this  respect, 
which  he  completely  upsets,  by  show- 
ing that  so  far  were  they  from  supply- 
ing England  with  romances,  that  coun- 
try furnished  them  with  several,  at  nn 
early  period,  which  were  translated  in- 
to French,  and  are  now  extant;.  He 
denies  that  the  Normans  possessed  any 
predominant  taste  for  these  **  chansonf 
de  geste^^*  and  sustains  most  satisfnc- 
torily  the  views  enteitained  by  Mr. 
Motherwell.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  an  extract  from  **  The  Weary 
Coble  o*  Cargill,'*  a  ballad  never  before 
published.  The  last  few  verses  are  so 
remarkable  for  their  powerful  and  sim- 
ple expression  of  remoi*se,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  chai-acteristic  of  the  poe- 
try of  which  we  have  been  treatiogi 
that  we  may  well  stand  excused  for  in- 
troducing another  mere  fragment. — 
The  story  is.  that  a  butler,  living  at  a 
place  called  Stobhall,  (Scotland.)  cross- 
od  the  river  Tay  one  night,  to  see  hia 
ladie  love,  who  resided  at  Kercock. — 
Whilst  there,  another  fair  dame,  in  a 
fit  of  jealousy,  scuttled  his  "coble,'*  or 
boat,  and  he  was  consequently  drown- 
ed in  returning.  The  infatuated  girl 
exclaims,  in  the  depth  of  her  agony 
and  despair — 

'•  There's  ne'er  a  clean  sark  gae  on  1117  bods. 
Nor  yet  a  kamc  gae  in  my  hair ; 

There's  nc»ilher  coal  norcoodle  licht 
Shall  thine  in  my  bower  for  ever  mair. 

At  kirk  nor  market  I'se  ne'er  be  at. 
Nor  yet  a  blithe  blink  in  my  e'e ; 

There's  ne'er  a  ane  shiill  say  io  aniihcr 
That's  the  lassie  gar'd  the  young  man  die.'* 

With  this  we  shall  take  leave  for 
t^e  present  of  these  older  songs  of  the 
minstrels,  and  proceed  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  body  of  romances  which,  it 
has  been  shown,  are  their  legitimate 
offspring.  These  are  pervaded  by  a 
new  and  more  delicate  vein  of  senti- 
ment— partly  owing  to  the  progress  of 
refinement,  and  partly  to  political 
causes,  which  have  had  an  undeniable 
influence  upon  the  lyric  poetry  of  the 
whole  world.    It  would^  interesting 
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t»  trace  tlie  grschiKl  tramlios  of  aiiiw 
streby  into  that  etnte  id  which  It  bai 
been  more  recently  foaod.  But  let  ua 
be  satisfied,  here,  with  oue  of  those  mo- 
dern Boogs  composed  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  days  of  ehifalry  : 

TB£  CROSADER*S  FAREWSLL* 

The  banners  rnsUe  In  the  wind. 

The  angry  tram  pets  swell ; 
Tfaev  call  me,  lady,  from  tliv  niiii» 

They  bid  me  sigh  farewell. 

They  call  me  to  a  distant  land, 

To  quell  a  Pnynim  foe ; 
To  leave  the  blandiafameots  of  love, 

For  danger,  strife,  and  woe. 

Yet  deem  not,  lady,  thoogh  afar 

It  be  my  hap  to  roam  ; 
That  e'er  my  constant  heart  slmll  stray 

From  love,  from  thee,  from  home. 


No !  in  the  tnmoU  o'  the  fight* 

'Midst  Salem's  cbivalrie, 
The  thonght  that  arms  this  hand  with  death 

Shall  be  the  thought  of  thee. 

There  are  many  very  beautiful  an- 
cient and  modem  ballads  and  romances 
throughout  this  work,  hut  their  ex- 
treme length  precludes  our  making 
any  further  extracts.  We  have  ra- 
pidly presented  some  of  the  most  strik- 
ing features,  both  of  oral  and  written 
Song ;  and  we  can  only  express  our  re- 
gret that  we  hafe  neither  time  nor 
space  to  illustrate  all  their  peculiar 
phases  by  the  quotations  this  interefd> 
ing  and  valuable  work  so  ahondantly 
supplies.  We  refer  tlie  reader  to  the 
volumes  before  us,  in  the  full  confi- 
dence that  they  will  aniply  repay  the 
most  diligent  perusal. 


WHAT  IS  TRUTH  ?• 


This  inteiTogatory, applied  toourpo- 
liticnl  controversy,  must,  to  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  people,  who,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, are  little  accustomed  or  inclinod  to 
anHlytic'iI  investigations,  prove  to  be, 
we  think,  almost  as  difficult  of  solution  as 
it  was  to  the  ancients,  considered  with 
reference  to  tlieir  various  and  conflict- 
ing systems  of  philosophy.  The  diffi- 
culty in  the  latter  case,  however,  was 
attributable  in  a  great  measure  to  the  ab- 
stract nature  of  the  subject  itself;  with 
us  it  arises  from  other  causes,  and  is  not 
so  much  owing  to  the  obscurity  of  the 
questions  discussed,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  generally  treated. 

When  it  is  recollected  how  necessa- 
ry, and  yet  how  rare,  is  the  exercise  of 
u  close  discrimination  to  distinguish  the 
true  from  the  false,  in  heated  party  dis- 
putations ;  to  what  a  lamentable  extent 
it  has  become  the  custom  among  politi- 
cians to  suffer  themselves  to  h«  influ- 
enced rather  by  men  than  measures, 
rather  hy  party  ism  than  patriotism ; 


that  their  private  interests  are  often  too 
much  involved  in  the  fate  of  the  object 
of  their  praise  or  censwe  to  admit  of 
disinterested  action  ;  and  moreover,  how 
prevalent  and  effective  demagogueisra, 
in  all  its  varieties,  has  becnme,  it  need 
excite  little  surprise  that  the  number  of 
those  is  comparatively  limited,  whose 
habits  of  reasoning  and  means  of  infor- 
mation, relative  to  such  subjects,  will 
enable  them  to  arrive  at  conclusions  in 
any  degree  intelligible  or  satisfactory. 

The  consequence  is,  the  positions  of 
parties  are  undergoing  changes  as  con- 
stant, if  not  as  regular,  as  those  of  the 
seasons ;  and  the  policy  of  government 
it  subjected  to  fluctuations  as  disas- 
trous as  they  are  sudden  and  violent. 

The  single  fact,  that,  within  the 
space  of  five  years,  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people  announced  by 
the'it  votes  the  adoption  of  the  doctrines 
of  one  great  party,  and  that  in  two  short 
years  subsequently,  with  a  still  more  de- 
decided  unanimity,  they  arrayed  them- 


*  Int.  Acts  and  Resolutions  puiied  at  the  first  session  of  the  29th  CongrOM  of  the  United  States,  pub- 
Hahed  by  avtbatity.    9d.  Sectiona  adopted  at  the  New- York  ConstitutioDal  Oonfeotioa. 
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selves  under  the  banner  of  another,  pro- 
claiming diametrically  opposite  princi- 
ples, will  ever  stand  as  a  striking,  if  we 
may  not  add,  disgraceful  proof.  Indeed,  a 
stranger  in  oar  country,  one  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  |>eculiaritie8  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  judging  from  appearances 
only,  could  hardly  be  charged  with  com- 
mitting a  very  heinous  oversight  in  em- 
bracing the  opinion,  that  the  people,  on 
■ome  occasions,  were  making  a  mock* 
ing  of  their  institutions,  and,  in  mere 
wantoness  of  freedom,  were  **  playing 
such  fantastic  tricks,**  in  imitntion,  on  a 
higher  scale,  of  *viNage  militia,  who, 
to  bring  their  systems  of  organization 
into  ridicule  and  contempt,  or  from  a 
spirit  of  sheer  foolishness,  sometimes 
convert  their  elections  into  the  broadest 
burlesque,  by  selecting  their  officers 
from  among  the  least  considerable  per- 
sons in  the  community.  And  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  election  of  cer- 
tain individuals  to  high  places,  during 
some  of  our  memorable  campaigns, 
would  go  very  far  to  favor  such  a  pup- 
position. 

Tbis  condition  of  things,  which  has 
existed  from  the  earliest  days  of  oar 
republic,  shows  how  totally  unfounded 
and  unsettled  is  the  public  mind  on  fun- 
damental principles  of  government, 
and  is  strongly  indicative  also  of  the 
vast  importance  to  the  people  of  some- 
thing like  a  radical  change  in  the  char- 
acter of  their  political  teachings. 

In  many  matters  pertaining  to  civil 
government,  we  afford  signal  examples 
of  the  force  of  habit  and  the  slavery  of 
the  human  mind  to  long  established 
customs.  We  are  still  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  theories,  which,  hereafter,  wi.l 
be  pronounced  a  disgrace  to  any  other 
era  than  the  gloomiest  of  those  barba- 
rous times  in  which  they  had  their  ori- 
gin. We  have  proved  unfaithful  stew- 
ards. The  glorious  principles  which 
our  Declaration  of  Independence  pro- 
claimed and  our  arms  established,  we 
have  hitherto  &iled  to  turn  to  the  most 
profitable  account — we  have  been  un- 
just to  ourselves — we  have  placed  our 
attention  too  much  upon  what  is  and 
has  been,  and  neglected  to  consider 
sufficiently  what  ought  to  be  and  may 
be.  To  speak  plainly,  the  people  of 
this  country  are  most  deplorably  and 
scandalously  remiss  in  applying  their 
strong  practical  sense  to  two  great  sub- 
jects, which  of  bU  others  it  behooves 


there  to  regu^  with  unreniittiog  vi|^ 
lance — we  mean  the  sciences  of  muni- 
eipal  government  and  potitical  econo- 
my. The  extent  of  this  apathy  wt 
confess  surprises  us.  If  it  were  con- 
fined  to  the  oooks  and  comers  of  the 
back-woods,  and  to  the  more  unpre- 
tending classes  in  point  of  education,  its 
existence  cou!d  be  as  readily  explained 
as  palliated.  But  when  we  see  men, 
and  unfortunately,  they  are  numbered 
neither  by  units,  tens,  nor  hundreds, 
in  hioh  and  responsible  public  staiions, 
continually  betray ingso  *  plentiful  alack' 
of  information,  as  would  often  uppear 
in  the  highest  degree  ludicrous,  were 
it  not  utterly  disgraceful,  concerning 
the  very  first  rudiments  of  these  impor- 
tant subjects,  we  turn  instinctively  to 
watch,  with  increased  anxiety,  the  eflbrts 
and  progress  of  **  the  Societies  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,*'  and 
are  constrained  to  believe  that  their  la- 
bors are  yet  far  from  becoming  supere- 
rogatory, and  that  the  *'  lower  orders" 
by  no  means  afford  the  only  prolific 
field  for  the  exercise  of  their  very 
commendable  zeal  and  beneficence. 
**  Knowledge  before  oratory,"  is  a  pre- 
cept that  appears  to  find  but  little  favor 
with  too  many  of  our  politica]  aspi- 
rants. 

To  the  intelligent  Dennocrat,  who  is 
accustomed  to  read  the  Congressional 
debates,  or  who  possesses  the  fortitude 
to  undergo — as  a  sheer  matter  of  duty 
— the  self-infliction  of  perusing  Wliig 
newspapers,  it  would  be  needless  labor 
to  point  out  examples  as  proof  of  this. 

But  the  Whigs  are  not  alone  guilty 
of  these  political  solecisms.  The  De- 
mocrats have  sins  to  answer  for,  nei- 
ther small  nor  few.  Their  **  mission" 
is  a  most  glorious  one ;  and  tbey  are 
chargeable  with  the  unpuixionablo  van- 
dalism of  not  knowing  it; — at  least, 
they  seem  to  be  so,  or  how  happens  it 
that  at  this  late  day,  after  a  lapse  of 
three-score  and  ten  years  of  our  na- 
tional existence,  that  party — the  great 
American  party — the  party  of  enlight- 
ened freedom — ^the  party  that  was,  and 
is,  to  establish  the  true  principles  of 
civil  government  and  political  economy 
— to  found  a  government,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  **  fall  of  man,**  entirely 
on  principles  of  reason,  justice  and 
philanthropy — ^how  happens  it,  we  ask, 
that  this  party  has  hitherto  failed  to 
obtain  that  commanding  majori^  of  tho 
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gvMt  bodj  of  the  people  which  the 
righteoasoets  of  iu  prhiciplea  so  richly 
merits?  How  happens  it  that  the 
fiUse  and  mischievous  doctrines  of  Whig* 
gery  are  jet  able  to  maintain  so  pow- 
erful an  antagonism  to  the  party  of 
troth  and  jnstiee  7  How  happens  it 
that  Democracy  still  requires  so  much 
l^nslation,  so  frequent  a  remodelling  of 
constitutions? 

The  truth  is,  that  superior  as  we  are 
to  all  other  nations,  ancient  or  modem, 
in  our  political  institutions,  and  emi- 
nently excellent  as  they  indisputably 
are  in  themselves,  yet  nevertheless, 
we  hesitate  not  to  say,  tHat  irom  the 
adoption  of  our  constitution  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  from  Washington  to  Polk, 
the  principles  of  genuine  democracy 
have  never  yet  been  carried  into  com- 
plete practice  in  this  country.  We 
nave  been  most  egregiously  deceiring 
oorselves  in  mistaking  words  for  things, 
aoand  for  substance,  shadows  for  real- 
ties. In  some  instances  we  have  mis- 
apprehended if  not  perverted  the 
meaniog  of  terms.  The  word  "  free- 
dom,'* for  example,  so  constantly  upon 
the  lips  of  all,  we  suspect,  is  seklom 
correctly  understood.  Unlt^ss  we  great- 
ly err.  independence  of  foreign  power, 
and  the  rejection  in  our  governments  of 
regal  and  aristocraticai  institutions, 
comprise  the  idea  generally  attached 
to  ttiat  word.  That,  to  be  sure,  is  a 
great  deal,  but  afler  all  it  is  but  half 
the  truth.  True  political  *♦  freedom"— 
that  freedom  which  at  once  affords  us 
the  greatest  security  vrith  the  greatest 
Hberty,  is  what  we  have  never  yet  been 
Miy  blessed  with.  That  we  have  the 
abiiity  as  well  as  the  right  to  »'  govei'u 
ourselves,'*  without  the  oppressive  in- 
cambranoes  of  kings  and  lords,  is  a 
truth  palpable  to  the  mind  of  every 
indiridoal  in  the  country.  The  quomooQ 
and  the  ^tfaa/um  are,  however,  questions 
-^especially  the  latter — rarely  taken  into 
consideration,  and  still  more  rarely 
correctly  answered;  yet  how  abso- 
lutely necessary  it  is  that  they  should 
be  perfectly  comprehended — for  what 
Is  more  absurd,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  hazardous  to  the  prosperity  of 
^e  country,  than  that  men  should  take 
upon  themselves  the  vast  responsibility 
of  denouncing  or  championing  meas- 
ures of  government  and  political  pai^ 
ties,  and  of  summarily  pronouncing 
spon  their  fate,  whon  they  themselves 


would  be  exceedingly  puzzled,  either 
to  give  the  why  and  the  wherefore,  or 
to  advance  a  rational  opinion  as  to  the 
proper  character  with  which  a  free 
government  should  be  invested.  In 
such  eases  free  suffrage  loses  half  its 
virtue ;  and  its  continued  exercise  fails 
to  produce  that  improvement  in  the 
service  of  self-gQvernmeot,  which  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  at  the  hands  of 
intelligent  freemen. 

The  annual  legislators  in  aH  the  states 
have  had  too  much  power,  and  roost  of 
their  time  has  ever  been  occupied  in 
dispensing  favors  to  the  few.  If  we 
look  over  the  ponderous  tomes  that  are 
the  result  of  ^every  session  of  the  legisla- 
tures, through  all  the  gradations  of 
towns,  cities,  territories,  states  and  the 
federal  gojremment,  we  are  struck  with 
the  large  portion  applicable  to  individu- 
als only,  and  the  small  attention  that 
the  public  good  has  received.  In  an- 
alyzing dieir  acts,  we  find  nothing  of 
positive  good  effected,  but  what  a  funda- 
Bsental  law  in  convention  might  not 
have  permanently  produced.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  that  the  New- 
York  constitution  of  1635  has  been  in 
operation,  a  large  portion  of  the  public 
attention,  and  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  labor  of  annual  legislatures,  has 
been  occupied  with  corporations,  which 
have  been  called  into  existence,  not 
only  in  accordance  with  the  constitution' 
of  1825,  but  in  some  cases  in  defiance 
of  its  express  terras.  The  abuses 
which  grow  out  of  the  powers,  real  and 
usurped,  of  the  state  legislatures,  have 
been  a  constant  source  of  contention ; 
and  more  than  one  election  has  turned 
upon  theu*  validity,  and  the  people  have 
condemned  them.  Twelve  years  ago, 
the  gubernatorial  election  turned  al- 
most exclusively  upon  the  question  of 
monopolies  of  every  kind  atid  degree  ; 
and  the  term  monopoly  was  applied  in 
its  broadest  sense  to  all  acts  of  incorpor- 
ation. The  triumph  of  Gov.  Marcy  over 
Mr.  Seward,  in  1^34,  was  clearly  ow- 
ing to  the  belief  that  all  exclusive  and 
partial  legislation  would  cease.  There 
can  be  no  question  but  those  acts  which 
create  monopolies  are  of  unmixed  evil ; 
that  the^  are  subversive  of  the  sacred 
rights  ot  men  ;  are  calculated  to  create 
artificial  inequality  in  human  conditions ; 
to  elevate  the  few  and  depress  the  many; 
and  their  final  operation  is  to  build 
up  a  powerful  aristocracy,  and  strike  at 
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democratic  goveniment.  Notwithstasd- 
ing  that  that  opinion  of  the  people  was 
80  clearly  expressed  in  1834,  subsequent 
legislators  did  create  monopolies,  and  io 
TiolHtion  of  the  terms  of  the  constitu- 
tion, did  squander  the  public  money  upon 
those  monopolies  ;  and  direct  state  taxa- 
tion, in  spite  of  the  princely  revenues 
of  the  cannls,  necessarily  resulted  from 
that  treasonable  violation  of  the  funda- 
mental Ihw  of  the  state.  The  lessoi^ 
and  experience  growing  out  of  those 
mal -practices  of  annual  legislatures,  has 
made  the  prohibition  of  all  corporations 
by  legislative  enactments,  necessary  in 
the  new  constitution.  Instead  of  allow- 
ing the  legislature  to  pass  general  laws 
by  which  all  persons  may  become  asso- 
ciated for  any  purpose,  by  complying 
with  its  provision,  the  constitution  itself 
should  specify  the  conditioDi,  and  place 
die  whole  above  the  caprice  of  annual 
assemblies.  The  details  of  the  pubKc 
service  may,  with  less  dauger,  be  en- 
trusted to  temporary  law  makers,  gov- 
erned by  local  interest  and  individual  at- 
tachments, when  the  people  have  placed 
beyond  their  reach  those  great  princi- 
ples of  public  economy,  the  truth  of 
which  is  readily  recognbed  by  the  sa- 
gacity of  the  people. 

It  is  a  very  common  eiTor,  (mistak- 
ing the  means  for  the  end)  that  politics, 
^like  divinity,  is,  and  necessarily  must 
be,  a  permanent  profession — a  trade-— 
to  be  followed  as  a  regular  employment, 
and  that  the  country,  to  keep  up  the 
necessary  quantum  of  government,  is 
forever  destined,  periodically,  to  under- 
go universal  and  violent  convulsions,  de- 
moralizing and  brutalizing  as  they  are 
to  the  popular  mind.  Indeed,  th<«  notion 
seems  to  be  very  prevalent  that  the 
physical  prosperity  of  the  country  would 
be  arrested,  that  is  to  say,  that  our 
crops  would  cease  to  grow,  the  winds 
of  heaven  refuse  to  wafl  our  ships  from 
port  to  port,  our  merchants  be  deprived 
of  the  means  of  selling  or  exchanging 
their  goods,  our  mechanics  fail  to  ob- 
tain employment,  the  rapid  march  of 
science  be  abruptly  stayed;  in  short, 
that  all  the  various  wants  of  man  would 
at  once  and  for  ever  go  altogether  un- 
supplied,  unless,  forsooth,  at  an  annual 
expense  of  scores  of  millions,  we  conti- 
nue to  keep  up  a  system  of  perpetual 
legislation,  "never-ending,  stiH  begin- 
ning," piling  up,  year  after  year,  laws 
upon  laws,  Felion    upon  Ossa,  untH 


tiM  very  contemplatioD,  die  bsre  \4m 
of  the  huge,  chaotic  and  moustroot 
mass,  is  getting  to  be  positively  frigkt*> 
f\il. 

What,  then,  is  the  remedy  ?  As  wt 
have  already  hinted,  the  chief  cause  of 
id  I  our  Datiooal  difficulties  arisas  froa 
the  unaccountable  ignorance  which  so 
generally  exists  on  the  subject  of  what 
should  constitute  the  legittmate  func- 
tions, the  precise  duties,  the  true  cha- 
racter of  a  free  government.  This  betBg 
the  main  obstacle  to  our  greater  pros- 
perity, the  remedy  is  obvious  Just  m 
soon  as  the  great  majority  of  tUe  |>eople 
shall  once  have  a  correct  undersduiding 
of  this  matter,  the  Demecratie  parfy, 
or  in  other  words,  political  truth  and 
justice,  will  become  immovably  and  ibr 
ever  established.  The  true  theory  e( 
the  whole  sublet  lies  in  a  nutriiell. 

It  has  been  often  very  dearly  shown 
by  able  writers,  and  every  roao^s  ooib* 
mon  sense,  on  due  reflectioD,  will  odd- 
firm  tile  eorrectoess  of  the  reasoning; 
that  when  government  secures  to  thi& 
cithsen  his  ''natural  rights,*'  "life,  fi» 
berty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hapfNoesa,'*  it 
performs  its  whole  duty ;  that  to  what* 
ever  degree  it  transcends  that  plaio 
boundary,  to  such  a  degree  it  usurps 
power  and  becomee  oppressive  and  uiv 
just.  That  is  the  simple  solution  of  the 
entire  mystenr. 

Let  that  idea  be  strictly  acted  upoa 
in  this  country,  and  a  greater  revolu- 
tion in  the  actual  working  of  our  gor* 
ernment  would  beimmediatelywrongfai, 
than  that  which  was  produced  by  the 
establishment  of  American  Independ- 
ence. Such  an  "  Iliad  of  evils/'  moral 
and  physical,  wonM  be  put  to  instant 
flight,  and  a  change  so  wholesome  and 
renovating  effected,  as  would  appear 
absohitely  magical,  and  such  as  woukl 
deprive  our  "  Transcendental  Reform- 
ers'* of  half  their  arguments,  if  not  their 
flippancy.  But  we  will  illustrate  this 
by  a  recurrence  to  first  principles. 

Let  a  colony  of  a  thousand  families 
be  selected  from  all  classes  of  our  citi- 
zens, and  established  in  some  unappro- 
priated country,  in  independence  of  all 
the  world,  having  at  the  outset  no  laws 
nor  govei'nment  whatever,  except  the 
recognition  and  acknowledgment  of 
private  property ;  now,  if  they  were 
all  peaceable  and  honest  members  of 
society,  they  would  require  no  other 
restraints  whatever  ^»^  public  opioiea 
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«nd  the  aclion*of  their  own  consciences. 
For  *' government  like  dress/'  as  has 
been  happily  remarked,  *^  is  the  badge 
of  k>8t  innocence." 

After  selecting  their  various  occupa- 
tions, the  farmers  wouki  dispose  of  their 
ci-ups  where  they  could  sell«  or  barter 
them  to  the  best  advantage  ;  the  me- 
chunies  would  dispose  of  their  skill  in 
the  same  manner ;  and  every  individual 
and  class  of  society  would  so  conduct 
their  business  and  callings,  as  would 
wiem  to  them  the  most  profitable  and 
agreeable.  But  it  is  not  at  present  very 
probable  that  so  numerous  a  communi- 
ty will  ever  be  found,  at  least  before  the 
niilleoiura,  whose  members  will  all  be 
either  peaceable  or  honest.  The  fairest 
flower  is  attended  with  the  sharpest 
thorn.  Virtue  must  be  contrasted  with 
▼ice  in  order  to  display  its  full  value  and 
beauty.  All  such  herdiogs  of  frail  hu- 
manity will  inevitably  afford  examples 
<if  each,  under  every  variety  of  aspect. 
There  will  be  found  upcightaeas  asd  re- 
finement, as  well  as  knavery  and  bru- 
tality among  the  poor ;  and  unobtrusive 
benevolence,  as  well  as  oppresskm  and 
repulsive  arrogance  among  the  rich. 
There  will  be  found  the  dexterous 
sharper,  and  the  easy  dwpe ;  specious 
imposture  in  contact  with  blind  creduli- 
ty ;  feeblenessstruggling  against  power; 
integrity  and  innocence  against  treache- 
ry and  fraud  in  every  form. 

This  community,  then,  correctly  com- 
prehending the  exact  measure  of  their 
wants,  will  delegate  honest,  intelligent 
men  to  a  convention  to  form  a  simple 
constitution,  establishing  courts  of  judi- 
cature, through  the  agency  of  which 
the  injured  citizen  may  obtain  speedy 
and  just  redress  for  his  grievances. 
This  done>  the  important  question  then 
arises — and  this  is  the  point  to  which 
we  wish  to  direct  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  the  reader— what  more  in  the 
way  of  government  would  such  a  com- 
munity require  ?  What  would  be  the 
necessity  fbr  additional  law-making? 
And  above  all,  what  possible  pretext 
could  they  have  for  anything  like  An- 
nual 1egislatk>n  ?  They  are  amply  se- 
cured in  the  full  possession  of  all  their 
rights ;  they  are  under  no  earthly  re- 
straint in  acquiring  wealth  and  happi- 
ness to  their  heart*s  content  What 
more,  then,  could  they  in  any  way  de- 
mand from  the  hands  of  government  ? 
But  in  truth  government  has  nothing 
DOW  to  pvcy  whatever  might  be  de- 


manded. It  could  confer  no  further 
favor ;  it  could  bestow  no  especial  ben- 
efit upon  one  individual  only  by  the 
especial  robbing  of  another.  Shoukl 
the  organs  of  government,  therefore, 
in  an  evil  hour,  so  hr  forget  the  na- 
ture of  their  duties  as  to  attempt  to 
^*  encourage'*  a  particular  branch  of 
trade  by  bounties,  restrictive  or  »*  pro- 
tective" laws,  or  to  confer  favors  by  acts 
of  special  incorporation,  it  would  not 
only  be  a  most  unwarrantable  travelling 
out  of  the  sphere  of  the  proper  func- 
tions of  government,  but  it  would  be  a 
total  and  most  atrocious  perversion  of 
its  essential  nature.  The  whole  end 
and  aim  of  its  establishment  would  be 
lost  sight  of,  and  its  power  for  good 
very  greatly  diminished.  Instead  of 
mamtaining  the  character  of  a  palla- 
dium of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  it 
would  at  once  become  their  betrayer 
and  destroyer.  It  could  therefore  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  such 
nuktter.  Should  the  wants  of  such  a 
community*  however,  require  works  of 
internal  improvement,  private  enter- 
prise would  supply  them,  and  on  the 
safest  and  best  possible  terms ;  but 
government  must  not,  ought  not,  and 
we  repeat,  could  not,  in  any  way  inter- 
fere with  the  private  occupations  of  the 
people. 

What  folly  it  would  be,  then,  in  the 
members  of  such  a  society  to  establish 
and  ke^p  up  a  system  of  perpetual 
legislation,  to  go  through  the  expensive 
process  of  enacting  every  twelvemonth 
a  batch  of  laws,  tor  which  they  could 
not  only  not  have  any  possible  hon- 
est use,  but  the  direct  tendency  of 
which  would  be  evil,  and  nothing  but 
evil,  and  that  too  in  superaddition  to 
the  incalculable  mischief  that  would 
necessarily  ensue  from  the  hordes  of 
idle  drones,  voracious  office-seekers, 
and  turbulent  demagogues,  which  the 
system  would  incidentally,  but  inevita- 
bly produce  ? 

If  our  illustration  and  reasoning  are 
not  at  fault,  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
should  be  the  character  of  our  govern- 
ment. And  by  the  simple  comparison 
of  what  we  have  with  what  we  ought 
to  have,  we  are  enabled  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  disastrous  frequency  and 
the  flagrancy  of  the  instances  in  which 
our  governments — state  and  national— 
have  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
legitimate  action.  ^^ i 
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THE  INDIAN  LOVER. 
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I  AM  a  wild  Lenapp^  cbief, 

And  love  the  bloody  ^ame  of  life  ; 
Seeyonder  sumach's cnmson  leaf ! 

"1*18  paler  than  nay  scalping-knife  ;— 
Neoeho^s  torrent  wild  I  stem, 

Oatstrip  in  speed  the  tameless  roe. 
And  round  the  war-fire  chaunt  the  hymn, 

The  death-aong  of  my  hated  foe. 

II. 

Bnt  when  the  war-whoop  on  the  plun. 

And  00  the  hill,  is  )^€tLrd  no  more, 
I  snap  my  scalping-knife  in  twain. 

And  hie  me  to  yon  wigwam  low  ;^- 
I  rob  the  eagle  ofhis  pltune. 

And  gather  flowers  from  the  grove, 
Strip  from  the  musk-deer  his  perfume, 

Aiid  bear  them  to  my  dark-eyed  love. 

III. 

I  tame  the  spotted  fawn  for  her, 

And  pluck  the  fleece  from  mountain-goat, 
And  weave,  on  tendons  of  the  deer. 

Bright  garments  of  the  wild  duck's  throat; 
I  seize  the  wildest  mustang  steed. 

And  lead  him  trembline  to  her  door, 
And  string  upon  the  slender  reed 

The  scalp-lock  of  my  hated  foe» 

IV. 

I  dreamed  some  rival  at  her  door 

Had  left  his  love-gifts  rich  and  rare ; 
I  hold  whoe'er  he  be,  my  foe, 

And  bid  him  of  my  wrath  beware ! 
I  am  a  wild  Lenapp^  chief, 

And  love  the  blooily  game  of  life  ; 
See  yonder  sumach's  crimson  leaf! 

'Tis  paler  than  my  scalping-knife. 
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THE  ELEMENTS  OF  MORALITY;   INCLUDING  POLITY,* 


Faom  the  acknowledged  talent  and 
learmog  of  Mr.  Whewell,  as  well  as 
from  some  of  bis  former  publications, 
we  were  prepared  to  think  well  of  the 
work  before  us.  We  took  it  up  with 
the  expectation  that  it  would  be  our 
pleasure  to  speak  in  its  praise  ;  we  did 
not  expect,  indeed,  to  5nd  it  character- 
ized by  a  very  high  order  of  philosoph- 
ical ability,  but  we  had  no  doubt  it 
would  be  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  pure 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  science,  and 
that  its  principles  (being  as  we  sup- 
posed those  of  the  great  Butler)  would 
be  sound.  Most  sadly  have  we  been 
disappointed.  Whether  the  author  is 
a  pensioned  or  unpensioned  defender  of 
^  the  Establishment;  whether  he  has 
been  rewarded  beforehand  or  only  daz- 
zled by  the  glittering  prospects  of  a  mi- 
tre in  expectancy,  or  whether  he  has 
spontaneously  uttered  his  own  senti- 
roents,  the  fact  itself  is  abundantly 
clear,  that  he  has  betrayed  as  blind  a 
devotion  to  party  as  we  have  ever  seen 
manifested  in  a  professedly  scientific 
work.  No  one  can  jead  it  carefully, 
without  being  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction, that  it  was  written  with  the 
special  design  to  uphold  the  union  of 
Church  and  State,  and  to  maintain  all 
established  things.  This  is,  incontro- 
vertibly,  its  great  scope  and  purpose. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  object,  the 
most  odious  dogmas  of  Hobbes,  which 
we  had  hoped  were  exploded  forever, 
have  been  revived  and  sent  forth  to  the 
worl4  again.  We  wonder  that  a  work 
containing  doctrines  so  servile,  should 
have  been  suffered  to  circulate  among 
ns,  without  meeting  with  the  stern  re- 
buke and  condemnation  which  it  de- 
serves, from  every  free  people  and  every 
free  press  in  the  w^orjd. 

The  reader  who  fails  to  notice  the 
party  object  and  bearing  of  the  work, 
will  iind  himself  involved  in  the  most 
inextricable  perplexity  and  confusion ; 
for  the  foundations  and  landmarks  of 


moral  science  have  been  broken  up  and 
confounded,  in  order  to  prepare  the  |vay 
for  the  introduction  of  despotic  princi- 
ples in  both  Church  and  State.  This 
is  the  one  ruling  spirit  and  design  which 
binds  all  its  heterogeneous  materials  to- 
gether. Every  thing  which  has  seem- 
ed capable  of  lending  any  support  to 
such  an  object,  has  been  pressed  into 
the  service,  without  regard  to  logical 
consistency  or  scientific  method.  Henoe 
the  Elements  are  made  up  of  the  odds  and 
ends  of  all  schemes,  whether  ancient 
or  modern ;  they  embrace  the  germs 
of  all  systems,  whether  true  or  faLe. — 
while  nothing  is  discussed,  nothing  is  de- 
veloped, uotliing  is  illuminated.  All  is 
dark  and  cou fused ;  except  the  one  cleai* 
and  manifest  design  to  uphold  and  sup- 
port arbitrary  and  despotic  principles, 
iq  order  to  preserve  and  perpetuate 
the  union  of  Church  and  State. 

If  the  work  in  question  had  proceeded 
from  an  obscure  individual,  we  should 
here  dismiss  it  as  unworthy  of  further 
consideration  ;  but  as  it  comes  from  one 
who  occupies  a  high  position  in  the 
world  of  letters,  it  calls  for  a  more  ex- 
tended notice  at  our  hands.  This  we 
shall  proceed  to  give  it.  We  gladly 
embrace  the  opportunity  to  vindicate 
the  noble  science,  which  has  been  so 
rudely  invjided  and  laid  waste,  as  well 
as  to  discuss  some  of  the  most  pro- 
foundly interesting  problems  in  the  sci- 
ence of  morals.  We  would  roll  back, 
if  possible,  the  immense  masses  of  un- 
digested learning,  with  which  the  au- 
thor has  overlaid  and  oppressed  the 
whole  region  of  moral  science,  nnd  en- 
deavor to  restore  some  of  its  great 
truths  to  their  original  form  and  beauty. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  us,  on 
opening  the  book,  before  us,  is  the  bold 
attempt  to  deduce  the  elements  of  mo- 
rality from  certain  axioms,  according  to 
the  beautiful  method  of  geometry.  He 
evidently  supposes  that  the  truths  of  sci- 
ence are  deduced  from  axbms  or  self- 
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evident  propositioos ;  but  this  is  a  mis- 
take even  in  regard  to  the  philosophy 
of  his  own  favorite  scie  nee.  The  truths 
of  geometry  are  deduced  from  its  defi- 
nitions, and  not  from  its  axioms :  ttie 
properties  of  a  circle  and  of  a  triangle 
•  flow  from  the  definitions  of  a  circle  and 
of  a  triangle,  and  not  from  any  self- 
evident  truth,  nor  from  any  combmation 
of  such  truths.  Indeed,  no  truth,  in 
any  department  of  human  knowledge, 
can  be  deduced  from  axioms  or  self- 
evident  propositions. 

We  should  not  judge  Mr.  WTiewell, 
however,  with  any  degree  of  severity, 
for  not  seeing  this  great  negative  idea  of 
the  Baconian  philosophy;  for  it  is  a 
subject  to  which  neither  Brewster,  nor 
Brougham,  nor  Hal  lam,  nor  Macauley 
bad  even  attempted  to  do  justice :  its 
immense  value  and  importance  has  been 
entirely  overlooked  by  them.  It  has 
fared  much  better  in  the  hands  of  Play- 
fair,  and  Herschel,  and  McCIaurin.  It 
has  also  been  exhibited,  to  a  ceitain  ex- 
tent, by  Locke  and  Stewart ;  but  it  has 
never  been  developed  and  illustrated 
with  that  fulness  and  variety  of  detail, 
which  its  vast  importance  in  regard  to 
almost  every  branch  of  science  demands. 
We  shall  recur  to  it,  perhaps,  in  some  fu- 
ture number  of  our  journal ;  at  present 
we  must  return  to  our  author. 

The  elements  of  morals  are,  then, 
to  be  deduced  from  certain  axioms, 
*•  Analogous,  in  morality,  to  the  axioms 
in  geometry."  Now,  where  ai'e  these 
axioms  to  be  found  ?  Shall  we  look 
for  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  book, 
where  the  axioms  of  geometry  are  al- 
w^ays  placed  ?  If  so,  we  shall  be  sadly 
disappointed;  for  in  that  place  there 
are  no  axioms,  nor  any  thing  like  them. 
Where  shall  we  find  them  then  ? 
Thanks  to  the  author  for  answering 
this  question ;  or  we  should  never  have 
been  able  to  solve  it  for  ourselves. 
They  stand  in  no  particular  relation  to  * 
the  great  body  of  truth  to  which  they 
are  supposed  to  lead ;  and  if,  in  our  un- 
aided researches,  we  had  passed  over 
them  a  thousand  times,  we  should 
never  have  suspected  them  of  being 
self-evident  truths.  They  are  simply 
the  five  propositions  contained  in  arti- 
cles 269,  270,  and  271,  of  the  *♦  infinite 
series  "  to  which  they  belong. 

And  when  we  have  found  them, 
wluit  are  ihcy  ?  Ave  they  like  tho 
axioms  of  geometry,  self-evident  truths? 


or,  like  the  definitiont  of  that  sctenoe, 
clear  intuitions  of  the  reason  ?  So  far 
from  this,  they  are  clumsy  stateroenti 
of  various  systems  of  morals,  which 
have  been  advocated  by  different  philo- 
sophers. This  may  seem  iacredible, 
but  it  is  nevertheless  strictly  true.  We 
can  dwell  upon  this  part  of  our  subject, 
however,  only  long  enough  to  verify  our 
remarks  in  relation  to  one  of  his  itlf- 
evident  truths. 

This  self-evident  proposition,  as  it 
is  called,  is  a  onesided  and  fragment- 
ary view  of  the  great  system  of 
Butler.  It  is  presented  in  the  follow^ 
ing  terms :  **  We .  have  seen  that  the 
idea  of  Purity  implies  the  contempla- 
tion of  mere  appetite  and  desire,  as  tho 
J^ower  Farts  of  our  nature,  which  are 
to  be  governed  by,  and  made  subserv- 
ient to,  the  Moral  Sentiments  and  Rea- 
son, the  Higher  Parts.  We  may  state 
this  as  a  Moral  Principle,  that  the  i>i£«r 
Parts  oj  ovr  feature  are  to  he  governed 
fcy,  and  subservient  to,  the  Higher,  ^ 
This  is  the  Principle  of  Purity."  Now, 
we  do  not  object  to  this  principle  as 
truth ;  for  we  believe  that  it  is,  when 
properly  understood,  most  profoundly 
true.  It  is  the  great  leading  idea  of 
Butler's  system  of  morals,  under  whose 
**dark  and  crabbed  style,**  as  Mackin- 
tosh calls  it,  there  is  contained,  as  Dr. 
Chalmers  has  more  truly  said,  **the 
most  precious  repository  of  ethical  prin- 
ciples extant  in  any  language.*'  If  Mr. 
Whewell  had  taken  the  solid  gold  of 
Butler,  and  beaten  it  out  into  shining 
leaf,  as  many  a  modem  author  has 
done,  in  order  to  adorn  his  pages,  we 
should  have  uttered  no  complaint ;  we 
shuuki  have  admired  his  wisdom. 

But  the  use  which  he  has  made  of 
Butler's  philosophy,  is  far  diflferent 
from  this.  In  the  first  place,  the  great 
leading  idea  of  that  system  is  set  forth 
as  a  self-evident  pro|)osition,  ^*  analo- 
gous to  the  axioms  of  Qeometry ;" 
though  it  required  the  most  profound 
analysis,  on  the  part  of  its  author,  to 
render  it  intelligible,  and  cause  its  deep 
truth  to  be  seen.  By  a  severe  and 
rigid  analysis,  Butler  sho^'ed  what  is 
meant  by  the  higher  and  lower  parts  of 
our  nature,  and  without  this  analysis 
his  doctrine  would  not  have  been  even 
clear  to  the  mind.  It  has  acquired  the 
suffrnges,  we  believe,  of  the  great 
thinkers  who  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  study  of  moral  pkilosojihy  ;  hut 
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it  81^  has  many  and  Tiokiit  opponents. 
Dr.  Wardlaw,  for  one,  entirely  miscon- 
ceiving it,  and  supposing  it  to  come  in- 
to conflict  with  the  doctrines  of  reve- 
lation, has  declaimed  eloquently  against 
it,  and  thereby  led  many  astray.  And 
there  are  others,  vfho,  blindly  imagin- 
ing that  to  speak  of'*  the  supremacy  of 
conscience,"  is  to  derogate  from  the 
absolute  authority  and  glory  of  divine 
revelation,  have  looked  upon  the  scheme 
of  Butler  as  heathenish  and  profene. 
Others  a^in,  including  all  your  Ben- 
thamites tn  morals,*  will  stare  at  you  if 
yon  announce  such  a  doctrine,  and  ask 
what  is  meant  by  higher  and  lower 
parts  of  our  nature  ?  Is  not  the  desire 
of  happiness  the  sole  spring  of  action  ? 
To  such  persons,  the  great  principle  of 
Butler,  so  fur  from  being  self-evident, 
appears  simply  a  gross  a^urdity.  With 
them,  the  greatest  happiness  principle, 
(the  very  principle  Butler  labored  to 
overthrow,)  is  the  self-evident  dogma, 
firom  which  all  the  rules  of  morals  are 
to  be  deduced:  all  talk  about  higher 
principles  they  set  down  as  transcen- 
dental jargon.  In  view  of  these  things,  it 
k  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  the  more 
amusing  or  amazing,  to  witness  the 
undaunted  hardihood  with  which  Mr. 
Whewell  assumes  the  principle  of  But- 
ler as  a  self-evident  truth.  We  know 
of  nothing  parallel  to  it,  in  all  our  lite- 
rature, except  the  conduct  of  Bentham, 
who  assumes  the  diametrically  opposite 
principle  as  self-evident,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  deduce  **  the  elements  of  mo- 
raFity"  from  it.  as  if  it  had  never  been 
called  in  question.  What  a  delightful 
oblivk>n,  in  both  cases,  of  the  whole 
history  of  moral  science  ! 

Having  assumed  the  principle  of 
Butler  as  a  setf-evident  truth,  Mr. 
AVhewell  proceeds,  **I  hope  I  may 
once  more  refer  to  the  Analogy  of  Geo- 
metry ;  and  remind  the  reader,  that  all 
the  controversies  wkich  turn  on  matters 
below  the  axioms,  do  not  affect  the  super- 
slructme  built  upon  them.**-^p.  9.  Now, 
this  is  very  true,  in  regard  to  Geometiy: 
DO  disputes  can  shake  its  axioms ;  they 
♦•look  down  with  scorn  on  the  Sophist ;" 
but  what  shall  we  say  of  Mr.  Whe- 
well's  axioms  in  morals  ?  We  do  not 
deny  their  truth;  but  we  will  say, 
vrhat  we  had  supposed  was  known  to 


every  moral  philosopher,  that  unless 
the  matters  which  lie  below  them  are 
true,  his  whole  system  of  rules  deduc- 
ed from  them,  rests  on  a  hollow  and 
false  foundation.  No  matter  what 
questions  we  may  raise  respecting  the 
nature  of  **  the  evidence  of  the  Axioms 
and  definitions  of  Geometry,*'  we  must 
adopt  the  axioms  and  definitions  them- 
selves ;  for  the  sufficient  reason,  that 
they  are  necessary  truths,  which  no 
human  mind  can  deny.  But  not  so  with 
Mr.  Wheweirs  moral  axioms.  Unless 
the  analysis  of  Butler  be  correct,  his 
system  is  false.  Mr.  Whewell  has 
most  grossly  deceived  himself  by  a 
false  analogy;  and  assumed,  as  self- 
qyident,  the  very  thing  which,  above  all 
others,  is  to  be  established.  Mr.  Ben- 
tham might  have  done  the  same  thing; 
he  might  have  contended,  **  that  men 
may  dispute  and  wrangle  as  much  as 
they  please  about  matters  which  lie 
below  his  axioms,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  existence  of  conscience;  but  this 
cannot  dbturb  the  axioms  themselves, 
or  shake  the  superstructure  built  upon 
them." — p.  9. 

This  is  not  all.  The  matter  will  ap- 
pear still  more  strange,  when  we  con- 
sider the  object  of  Mr.  Whewell  in 
thus  setting  out  from  self-evident  truths 
or  propositions,  in  order  to  deduce  a 
system  of  rules  from  them.  We  shall 
state  thisr  in  his  own  words :  ^*  The 
construction  of  the  elements  of  Geome- 
try," says  Mr.  Whewell,  (still  pursuing 
his  analogy,)  *' besides  being  the  creation 
of  a  precious  and  imperishable  body  of 
scientific  truth,  was  the  first  step  in  the 
philosophy  of  geometry.'*  The  author 
distinguishes,  it  will  be  perceived,  be- 
tween the  elements  of  geometry  and 
the  philosophy  of  geometry.  In  like 
manner,  he  distinguishes  between  the 
elements  and  the  phik)sophy  of  morali- 
ty ;  and  it  is  his  avowed  object,  to  de- 
duce the  former  from  certain  unques- 
tioned and  unquestionable  axioms,  in 
order  that  he  may  prepare  the  way  for 
the  latter.  Thus,  »♦  it  seemed  to  me," 
says  he,  *'  that  the  construction  of  the 
elements  of  morality  ought  to  precede 
any  attempt  to  settle  the  disputed  and 
doubtful  questions  which  are  regarded 
as  belonging  to  the  Philosophy  of  Mo- 
rality."— p.  8.  Mr.  Whewell  evidently 
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regfirded  this  as  a  grand  nndertaking : 
*uhe  difficulty  of  constructiog  a  solid 
system  of  morality,"  says  he,  •*  may  be 
expected  to  be,  in  some  degree,  great, 
in  proportion  to  its  great  valoe  and  ex- 
tensive bearings,  when  once  constmct- 
ed."— p.7.  One  of  these  great  advantages 
is,  that  it  will  lay  the  fonndation  for  a 
true  system  of  mora)  philosophy.  It  is 
with  this  view  that  onr  author  declines, 
as  he  supposes,  the  questions  of  moral 
philosophy,  and  confines  himself  to  self- 
evident  truths,  and  rigid  deductions 
from  them.  Thus  the  elements  of 
morality  are  constructed  :  out  of  these 
elements  the  trne  system  of  moral 
philosophy  is  to  arise ;  and  yet  one  of 
the  self-evident  truths  from  which  th^ 
are  deduced,  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  partiid  statement  of  Butler's  sys- 
tem of  moral  philosophy !  It  must  be 
confessed,  that  this  is  a  very  novel  me- 
thod of  settling  all  the  disputed  points 
hi  moral  philo^hy,  namely,  to  assume 
a  system  of  moral  philosophy ;  to  call  it 
a  self-evident  truth;  to  deduce  the 
elements  of  morality  from  it ;  and  then, 
out  of  the  elements  thus  deduced,  to 
reconstruct  the  system  from  which 
they  are  drawn. 

This  is  not  all.  According  to  Butler, 
virtue  consists  in  acting  in  conformity 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  to  *^  the 
moral  sentiments  and  reason  ;*'  or,  io 
other  words,  virtue  consists  In  obeying 
the  superior  principles  of  our  natures 
rather  than  the  inferior,  whenever  there 
is  a  conflict  between  them.  Now,  this 
is  assumed  by  Mr.  Whewell  as  one  of 
his  axioms  ;  and  yet,  supposing  it  to  be 
true,  (and  we  do  not  doubt  its  truth,) 
all  his  other  axioms  are  included  in  it. 
It  is  not  a  co-ordinate  principle  with 
them  ;  it  comprehends  them  all.  Eve- 
ry man*s  conscience,  for  example,  or 
his  reason  and  moral  sentiments,  teach- 
es him  that  he  should  speak  the  truth; 
that  he  should  obey  the  law  of  the 
land ;  that  he  should  render  to  each 
man  his  due  ;  and  that  he  should  love 
his  fellow  man.  Hence,  we  cannot 
conform  to  the  highest  principle  of  our 
nature  without  conforming  to  Mr. 
WheweH's  four  other  gi*eat  axiomatic 
principles — the  principles  of  trutk,  of 
order,  o( justice,  and  of  benevolence,  in 
so  far  as  they  can  be  followed.  The 
two  of  these  rules  which  precede,  and 
the  two  which  folk>w,  the  great  princi- 
ple standing  midway  between  them  in 


his  enumeration,  are  merely  branches 
of  that  principle,  and  not  co-ordinate 
principles  with  it.  This  principle  has 
been  mutilated,  it  is  true,  by  Mr.  Whe- 
well, and  called  "  ihe  principle  of  puri- 
ty," in  op|x>sition  to  common  osage; 
but  still  as  it  is  in  itself,  and  as  it  shouM 
be  preserved  in  its  integrity  by  every 
disciple  of  Butler,  it  is  the  great  hmit- 
nous  centre  from  which  all  inferior 
rules  emanate.  It  is  usually  spoken  of 
among  philosophers,  not  by  the  name 
of  **the  principle  of  purity,"  but  by 
that  of  "  the  supremacy  of  conscience;** 
a  very  inconvenient  principle,  by  the  by, 
for  those  who,  like  our  author,  would, 
in  all  cases,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
enforce  an  unqunlified  and  passive  sub- 
mission to  human  laws. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  another 
very  remarkable  feature  in  the  work 
before  us.  Ne  intelligent  person  can 
read  it  carefully,  wHhout  being  struck 
with  the  arbiti-ary  arrangements  of 
thought  which  occur  on  almost  every 
page.  If  the  author  had  not  told  us, 
that  he  wished  us  to  understand  that 
he  had  ^  tried  to  make  it  a  work  of 
rigorous  reasoning,"  we  should  have 
supposed  he  had  proceeded  in  his  work 
with  the  most  complacent  disregard  of 
the  rules  and  trammels  of  logic.  Thus, 
to  select  a  few  examples  out  of  an  im- 
mense mulHtudo,  the  author  says. 
*♦  The  rules  of  action  may  command 
actions  as  means  to  an  end;  thus: 
Steal  not,  that  thou  be  not  whipt,**  Now, 
any  other  person  who  had  not  fallen 
out  with  the  natural  order  of  things, 
would  have  supfMsed.  that  the  whip- 
ping is  the  means,  and  the  prevention 
of  stealing  is  the  end,  on  the  part  of 
the  lawgiver.  Not  so  with  Mr.  Whe- 
well :  he  supposes  that  the  "command" 
thou  slialt  not  steal,  is  given  in  order  to 
pi*event  whipping.  Equally  rigid  is 
the  togic,  by  which  he  proves  that 
**  morn)  rules  exist  necessarily."  "Man 
must  act  with  i-eference  to  parents, 
wife  and  children,  therefore  there  must 
he  families/* — p.  67.  This  is  an  asser- 
tion which  we  select  from  a  string  of 
equally  arbitrary  propositions.  If  Mr. 
Whewell  had  just  inverted  this  order, 
and  deduced  his  premises  from  his  con- 
clusion, it  would  have  been  far  more 
satisfactory  to  ordhiary  minds.  If  he 
had  said,  "  there  must  be  families,  and 
therefore  we  must  act  with  reference 


to   parents, 


gitizei 


and  efaiidren,*'  we 
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sbonld,  for  our  p«rt,  have  been  better 
pleased  with  his  logic.  But  Mr.  W he- 
well,  it  seems,  is  not  disposed  to  say 
aoy  thine  in  a  natural  way ;  and  hence, 
he  concludes,  that  **  we  must  act  with 
referenr^  to  parents,  wife  and  children'' 
— (what!  before  we  have  them?) — 
thereforewe  must ha?e  them.  Itseems 
to  be  a  matter  of  great  indifference  with 
the  learned  author,  whether  he  aiTanges 
his  ideas  in  one  order  or  another ;  wbe< 
ther  he  represents  things  as  standing  in 
one  relation  to  each  other,  or  in  the  aia- 
metrical  opposite  relation.  He  tells  us, 
for  example,  that  **  the  internnl  actions, 
desire,  affection,  intention,  will,  point 
to  external  acts ;  they  have  acts  for 
their  objects,  and  derive  their  character 
and  significance,  as  riglit  or  wrong, 
from  the  external  acts  to  which  they  thus 
point,'" — p.  1 58.  Let  the  reader  be  not 
startled  by  this  astounding  annouoce- 
inent ;  for  it  is  merely  "  an  element" 
of  morality,  which  by  no  means  ex- 
eludes  the  contradictory  element.  It 
does  not,  for  a  moment,  prevent  our  au- 
thor from  coming  round  to  the  common 
sentiment  of  mankind,  that  external  acts 
derive  their  character  and  signifix:ance 
as  right  or  wrongs  from  tJie  intention 
from  tchich  ihey proceed.  For  he  tells 
us,  and  with  an  equal  air  of  auracular 
authority,  that  **  the  volition  which 
aims  at  theft  is  morally  wrong.  The 
intention  which  points  to  the  theft  Is 
also  morally  wrong.  The  desire  of 
that  which  belongs  to  another  is  morally 
wrong.  These  intei-nal  acts  are  wrong, 
even  if  the  external  acts  do  not  take 
place"  Nay,  he  even  informs  us, that 
*^  External  actions,  as  the  motions  in 
our  limbs,  and  the  motions  thereby 
produced  in  material  things,  and  in  the 
state  of  other  persons,  are  not  our  ac- 
tions, except  so  far  as  they  are  the  con- 
sequences of  our  intention  and  will. 
When  we  have  willed,  what  follows  is 
a  consequence  of  laws  of  nature,  extra- 
neous to  us ;  and  derives  its  character 
of  right  or  wrongs  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned  in  iUfrom  the  will,  and  that 
which  preceded  the  will"  Now,  we 
shall  say  nothing  about  the  strange  phi- 
losophy implied  in  both  of  these  passa- 
ges ;  we  intend  merely  to  notice  the 
strange  fact,  that  the  internal  act  not 
only  derives  its  moral  character  from 
the  external  act,  but  the  external  act 
also  derives  its  moral  character  from 
(be  ioternai  act»    We    might   notice 


many  other  things  of  the  same  kind ; 
but  we  must  proceed  to  consider  points 
of  deeper  and  graver  impoit.  In  con- 
sidering them,  we  shall  see  that  onr 
author  has  not  only  changed  the  natu- 
ral order  of  particular  thoughts  and 
principles,  but  that  he  has  also  seized 
whole  departments  of  human  know- 
ledge, and  transposed  and  inverted 
them  in  the  same  arbitrary  and  sove- 
reign manner. 

To  ascertain  and  define  the  relations 
which  subsist  between  morality  and  the 
laws  of  the  land,  is  a  great  problem,  in 
the  solution  of  which  the  least  inaccu« 
racy  may  be  attended  with  serious  con- 
sequences to  the  best  interests  of  man. 
In  his  attempts  to  throw  light  on  this 
great  problem,  Mr.  Whewell  has  be- 
gun wrong,  proceeded  with  the  utmost 
embarrassment  and  comparison,  and 
ended  in  the  most  despicable  of  all  so- 
lutions. We  intend  to  make  these  po- 
sitions good. 

Our  best  philosophers  have,  and  for 
good  reasons,  supposed  that  the  princi- 
ples of  morality  should  be  considered 
before  the  law  of  the  land;  because 
they  are  higher  and  more  sacred  in 
their  natures.  But  Mr.  Whewell  does 
not  like  this  arrangement ;  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  his  purpose,  to  treat  of  the 
municipal  law  first,  and  then  of  "tno- 
rality  which  depends'^  upon  the  law  of 
the  land.  His  avowed  reason  for  this 
bold  innovation  is  very  remarkable. 
"  We  must  treat  of  Rights  before  we 
treat  of  Duties,"  says  he ;  **  for  as  we 
have  said,  the  terms  which  express 
Rights  are  necessarily  employed  in  lay- 
ing down  moral  rules." — p.  72.  Now, 
although  the  term  right  is  used  in 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  as  well  as 
in  Butler's  Moral  Philosophy,  it  does 
not  follow  that  it  is,  in  both  cases,  used 
in  the  same  sense.  A  man  may  have 
a  right  to  do  many  things  under  the 
law  of  the  land,  which  are  not  nwraUy 
right  in  themselves ;  and,  e  converse, 
many  things  are  right  in  a  moral  point 
of  view,  which  the  law  of  the  land  does 
not  enjoin,  so  as  to  establish  legal  rights 
upon  them.  The  idea  of  the  morally 
right  J  and  that  of  a  legal  right,  are 
perfectly  distinct,  and  cannot  be  iden- 
tified without  loading  to  the  utmost 
confusion  of  thought  and  expression. 
Hence,  there  was  no  necessity  of  ex- 
plaining legal  rights,  and  giving  us  a 
treatise  on  the  muoicipahspde.  in. order 
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to  enable  ns  to  UDderetancI  the  roles  of 
Morality.  If  the  author  had  nnder- 
taken  to  treat  of  the  human  spirit, 
would  he  have  introduced  the  subject 
with  a  learned  dissertation  on  ardent 
spirits  and  all  other  subtle  fluids  which 
go  by  the  same  name ;  because  the 
term  which  erpreasei  them  must  he  em- 
ployed in  treating  of  (he  human  spirit  ? 
If  so,  it  would  have  opened  a  wide  field 
for  the  neculinr  genius  of  the  author ; 
and  we  should  have  had  a  perfect  coun- 
terpart to  the  work  before  us :  a  learn- 
ed treatise  on  physics  as  a  necessary  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  metaphysics ! 

But  the  real  inducement  which  has 
led  Mr.  Whewell  to  adopt  the  method 
in  question,  is  far  more  powerful  than 
the  reason  assigned  for  it.  It  is  to  exalt 
"the  Establishment"  and  all  established 
things.  It  is  to  restore  the  "  Levia- 
than" in  all  the  plenitude  of  his  power. 
It  is  truly  amazing  to  see,  how  little 
regard  the  author  pays  to  great  princi- 
ples of  morality,  when  they  stand  in 
the  way  of  his  reverence  for  the  law  of 
the  land.  Throughout  his  *'  elements 
of  morality,"  it  seems  to  be  one  perpe- 
tual struggle  to  exalt  the  law :  all 
^ings  good  on  earth  seem  to  proceed 
from  it  as  well  as  the  emoluments  of 
its  supporters,  and  opposition  to  it 
excites  a  more  lively  indignation  than 
the  most  flagrant  outrages  against  the 
eternal  principles  of  truth  and  justice. 

**  Thus,"  says  our  author, — 

"  Rights  being  pstnblished,  wrougs,  the 
violations  ofthefe  Rights,  excite  a  stronger 
feeling  than  the  mere  privation  or  inter- 
ruption of  our  gratifications.  Rights,  be- 
ing assiped  to  each  person  by  Rules  to 
which  the  common  Reason  of  mankind 
asftents,  we  resent  the  violation  of  these 
Rights  not  only  as  an  assault  upon  an  indi- 
viaual,  Imt  as  an  aggression  upon  all  man- 
kind. When  we  receive  a  wrong,  we 
know  that  we  have  with  us  the  resent- 
ment of  all  onr  fellow-men,  at  the  infrac- 
tion of  a  Rule  which  all  acknowledge.  We 
entertain  ovr  resentful  emotions  v^th 
cotnplaceney ;  they  become  strengthened 
and  rooted  by  this  conviction  of  general 
sympathy.  The  anfier  which  toe  feel,  is 
no  longer  the  impulse  of  our  individual 
feelings  :  it  is  an  afkkction  or  the  com- 
mon   HKAKT    OP    MANKI.ND.      Wo  UOt   Ouly 

entertain  our  wrath ;  ire  cling  to  it  as  some- 
thing good,  and  admire  it  as  something 
laudable.  We  deem  our  indignation  to 
be  virtuous." — p.  78,  79. 

Now,    let    it    be    borne    in    mind, 


that  all  this  holy  wrath  is  excited, 
not  by  a  violation  of  morality,  but  by 
a  violation  of  established  rights.  This 
is  not  all.  If  nothing  were  esta- 
blished by  human  laws,  our  moral  sen- 
timents could  not  be  outraged ;  becaose 
human  laws  are  necessary,  it  seems,  to 
develope  the  moral  sentiments. 

The  sentiments,  the  wrath  and  the 
indignation,  of  which  the  author  has 
just  spoken,  he  calls,  "  Jural  Senti- 
ments;" and  he  informs  us,  en  the 
same  page,  that  they 

**Are  the  germs  of  MoreU  SenHmenU,  of 
a  larger  and  deeper  import.  The  Senti- 
ment of  Indignation  against  Wrongs,  when 
expanded  and  unfolded  by  habitual 
thought,  leads  us  to  the  condemnation  of 
all  dispositions  which  tend  to  produce 
Wrongs.  All  such  dispositions  are  disap- 
proved of,  as  immoral.  In  like  manner, 
the  Sentiment  of  Rights,  when  extended 
and  unfolded  by  the  thoughts  of  wbat  i« 
due  to  others,  as  well  as  ourselves,  (and 
the  author  repeatedly  asserts  that  we  can 
know  what  is  due  to  others  or  to  ourselves 
only  by  the  law  of  the  laud,)  produces  a 
Sentiment  of  Obligation,  and  hence  a  Sen- 
timent of  Duty,  or,  as  it  is  often  termed,  a 
Sense  of  Duty."— p.  79. 

Now,  here  we  have  the  genesis 
of  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  : 
the  pedigree  of  our  moral  sentiments ; 
**  without  the  existence  of  the  Slate^  %pe 
have  no  rights  .*"  they  are  all  derived 
from  the  law  of  the  labd ;  we  get  angry 
when  these  are  violated,  and  we  nurse 
and  cherish  and  clibg  to  our  **  wrath  as 
sjmething  good."  And  well  we  may, 
for  it  is  the  germ  of  our  moral  senti- 
ments, and  it  only  requires  to  be  *>'  en- 
tertained," **  expanded  and  unfolded," 
in  order  to  open  out  into  the  awful 
sentiment  of  Duty.  If  this  be  the  true 
origin  of  our  moral  sentiments,  Mr. 
Whewell  has  certainly  done  right  in 
beginning  his  **  Elements  of  Morality" 
with  the  Commentaries  of  Blackstone, 
and  in  concluding  them,  for  the  greater 
perfection  of  the  moral  sentiments, 
with  the  Equity  Jurisprudence  of 
Story.  Indeed,  these  learned  works, 
these  beautiful  outlines,  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  our  little  chil- 
dren, in  order  that  their  moral  senti- 
ments may  have  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
pand and  come  into  conscious  life,  io 
the  only  possible  way,  under  **  the 
gladsome  light  of  jurisprudence,"  in- 
stead of  being,  left  to  struggle  in  vain 
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lifter  a  perception  of  moral  mies  inde- 
pendent of  established  kiw.  With  such 
views,  it  is  no  wonder  that  our  anthor 
should  have  comnieoded  so  highly  a 
practice  which  he  has  ascribed  to  the 
•'  ancient  Romans,"  to  wit:  that  of  in- 
culcating upon  children,  *'  in  the  earliest 
years  of  life,^*  the  **  Laws,  and  the 
Majiims  and  Formulae  of  Laws."  This 
is  a  theme  on  which  he  delights  to  dwell, 

"  The  iarailiarity  with  the  Law, "  he 
oontiiiues,  '*  thus  generated,  joined  with  a 
belief  that  the  Roman  Law  was  the  pet^> 
fiectiou  of  justice,  constituted  a  moral  edu- 
cation for  the  BoDiaos.  lu  like  mauner, 
the  habitual  use  of  expressions  implyiug 
moral  qualities  and  moral  seutimetits,  calU 
up  moral  notions  and  moral  sentiments  in 
those  who  thus  leurn  the  Inngringe  of  mo- 
rality. But  moral  notinnt  and  moral  sett' 
timent*  can  have  no  drfinitencnt  and  Jixitif, 
•accept  the  rules  by  which  ihvir  objects  are 
determined  are  definite  and  fixed;  and 
TassB  BuLES  ARE  Lavv  AND  CusTOM.  Each 
successive  genenitifm,  deriving  its  educa- 
tion from  toe  existing  Laws  and  Customs 
of  the  Nation,  aud  being  imbued  with  a 
belief  that  these  Laws,  and  the  Muxims 
which  they  imply,  af'e  right  and  just,  will 
transmit  the  same  education  to  the  next 
generation.  And  thus  the  stahiUty  and 
consistency  of  the  stale  v^iUbe  preserved,^* 
—p.  15L 

Truly,  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
before  the  coming  of  Dr.  Whe- 
well,  the  world  was  in  as  great  dark- 
Dess  with  respect  to  the  true  mode  of 
training  up  little  childreOf  as  it  was  in 
regard  to  the  true  order  and  method  of 
teaching  the  rules  of  morality.  Most 
Christian  parents  have  been  wodik 
enough  to  suppose,  that  the  law  of 
God  might  serve  the  purpose  of  moral 
instruction,  nearly  as  well  as  the  law 
of  the  land ;  and  that  the  Bible  is  as 
good  an  instrument  for  the  development 
of  '*  the  moral  sentiments*'  as  is  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries.  When  this 
shall  be  clearly  shown  to  be  a  mistake, 
however,  wo  trust  that  the  work  of 
that  learned  commentator  will  be  in- 
troduced into  all  our  infant  schools  aud 
Sunday  schools,  as  well  as  into  all 
schemes  of  parental  government. 

It  is  in  perfect  conformity  with  the 
above  views  of  the  glory  of  law  as  it  is, 
that  our  author  has  repeatedly  declar- 
ed, "  That  among  the  most  poweif ul 
Springs  of  Human  Action  is  tJie  Desire 


of  Civil  Sncieij/t  and  that  man.  cannot 
exist  as  man  except  he  exist  in  dcit  iSo- 
cietyy  under  the  sway  of  Rules  of  Action 
really  enforced  by  some  of  the  Members 
of  Ike  community" — p.  143-4.  This  is  a 
legitimate  consequence  of  the  doctrine 
already  noticed  ;  for  if  the  moral  senti- 
ments of  man  are  generated,  in  the 
way  described,  by  the  operation  of  the 
laws  of  civil  society,  it  follows  that 
without  such  laws,  he  would  be  devoid 
of  moral  sentiments,  and  consequently 
not  an  accountable  being.  In  one 
word,  he  might  exist  independently  cf 
civil  society,  but  not  as  man ;  for  he 
would  have  no  moral  sentiments.  Lord 
Monboddo  has  told  us  how  the  monkey 
became  a  man  ;  our  author  has  given 
another  process  by  which  we,  existing 
as  mere  animals,  have  been  raised  to 
the  rank  of  human  beings.  It  is  by 
thQ  operation  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
which  establishes  Rights ;  these  beget 
"Jural  Sentiments,"  which  are  gra- 
dually developed  into  a  Monil  Sense, 
or  Sense  of  Duty ! 

In  strict  accordance  with  his  favorite 
doctrine,  he  tells  us,  that — 

"  Moral  roles  ffi««^  he  expressed  by  re- 
ference to  men's  rights;  and  thus  they 
necessarily  depend  upoo  rights  acmally 
existing.  Further,  it  has  been  stated,  (94) 
that  Men's  Actual  Rights  are  deteriuiiied 
by  Punitive  Law ;  Men's  Rights  in  each 
Community  are  determined  by  the  Pojiitive 
Law  of  timt  Community.  But  the  Laws 
of  different  CommuTiitios  are  different ;  and 
the  determinatitm  of  Men's  Rights  by  vari- 
ous States  are  ditfereut.  Personal  Security, 
Property,  Contract,  M;iiTiage,are  regulated 
by  very  Uiftereut  rules  iu  on&  State  aud  in 
aujther.  Private  war.  Slavery,  Polygamy, 
Concubinage,  have  beeu  permitted  by  the 
Lawc»  of  some  Stales,  and  many  other 
practices  which  are  forbiilJen  by  our  Laws. 
Aud  it  seems  to  follow  from  this,  that  Mo- 
rality, which  depends  on  the  Lawn,  must 
prescribe  ditferent  Rules  in  the  Slates  in 
which  such  practices  are  pennitted,  and 
iu  those  ia  which  they  are  forbiddeu." — 
p.  76, 

Now,  before  we  proceed  to  notice 
the  author^s  extraordinary  attempt  to 
reconcile  this  language  with  the  doc- 
trine that  ^*  moral  rules  are  universal 
and  unchangeable,"  we  shall  present 
our  own  views  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  honor  and  glory  of  moral  science 
are  to  be  preserved  from  the  influence 
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of  such  asstuBptioDS.  If  moral  mlM 
tanst  be  expressed  by  rAierence  to 
lights  existlug  under  the  law  of  the 
land,  we  shall  not  deny,  that  they  sre 
as  fluctuating  and  changeable  as  those 
rights.  Thus,  it  not  only  **  seems*'  to 
follow — it  clearly  and  irresistibly  fol- 
lows, from  the  position  in  question. — 
We  would  maintain  the  immutability 
of  moral  rules,  therefore,  by  denying 
the  proposition  from  which  such  an  in- 
ference is  fairly  deduced.  Indeed,  it  Is 
scarcely  possible  to  construct  a  mcn'e 
^Yild  and  reckless  proposition  tlian  that 
on  which  the  author  has  based  so  much 
of  his  reasoning.  We  are  utterly  ama- 
zed and  confounded,  that  any  teacher 
of  morality  should  have  the  unparallel- 
ed hardihood  to  assert,  that  *^  moral 
rules  must  be  expressed  by  reference 
to  men's  rights,'*  as  establbhed  by  the 
laws  of  the  community. 

Let  us  look  at  this  assertion  in  t^e 
light  of  the  Butlior's  own  teaching. — 
Mr.  W  he  well  has  given  various  moral 
rules  :  such,  for  example,  as  that  **  we 
should  love  man  as  man  ;'*  that  "  we 
should  always  speak  the  tiiith  ;**  that 
**  we  should  act  in  conformity  with  the 
higher  principles  of  our  nature  i*ather 
than  the  lower,  whenever  they  come 
into  conflict."  Now,  not  One  of  these 
moral  rules  is  expressed  with  any  re- 
ference to  the  law  of  the  land,  or  to  any 
right  existing  under  it.  In  innumer- 
able instances  we  may  act  in  opposition 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  without 
violating  any  right  secured  by  human 
law.  The  moral  law  binds  us  to  tell 
the  truth  ;  but  yet  we  may,  in  many 
ways,  violate  this  principle,  without 
interfering  with  any  right  est^iblished 
by  the  civil  code.  The  same  remark 
is  perfectly  true  of  other  moral  pre- 
cepts laid  down  by  Mr.  Whewell ; 
such  as,  **  Be  not  angry ;  bear  no  ma- 
lice ;  do  not  lie ;  do  not  deceive ;  do 
not  lust,"  and  various  others.  They 
are  expressed  without  the  lenst  shadow 
of  reference  to  the  law  of  the  land. — 
They  relate  to  the  inmost  recesses  of 
the  heart ;  the  law  of  the  land  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  them.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible that  our  author  could,  in  view  of 
such  things,  assume  the  atrocious  dog- 
ma in  question,  and  send  it  forth  to  the 
worH  with  an  nir  of  oracular  authority 
as  if  it  were  not  to  be  questioned  ? — 
The  tnith  is,  that  he  was  so  earnestly 


engaged  io  glonfyiug  the  laws  of  the 
land,  that  he  seems  Io  have  forgotten 
all  he  had  ever  said  and  all  he  had  ever 
known. 

Of  our  author^s  five  great  moral 
rules,  there  are  only  two  which  are 
expressed  with  reference  to  the  law 
of  the  land ;  namely,  the  principle  of 
justice  and  the  principle  of  order. — 
These  two  principles,  as  they  are  ex- 
plained by  him,  do,  indeed,  make  only 
one.  **  We  may  state  this  alao  as  a 
Moral  Principle,"  says  he,  *'  that  each 
man  is  to  have  his  own  ;  and  this  we 
may  term  the  Principle  of  Justice." — 
And  he  also  says,  **  Justice  requires  os 
to  give  each  man  his  own,  and  JLaw 
alone  determines  what  is  each  man's 
own.  If  we  draw  inferences  from  the 
notion  of  Justice  without  taking  account 
of  the  traditions  of  Law  and  History, 
we  shall  be  led  to  contradiction  and 
confusion.*'  His  great  principle  of  jus* 
tice,  then.  requh*es  us  to  give  each  man 
his  own,  as  it  has  been  ascertained  by 
**  the  traditions  of  Law  and  History.** 
Hence,  it  is  included  in  his  principle  of 
order,  which  **  implies  a  conformity  to 
positive  Human  Laws.'* — p.  193.  Now, 
in  his  learaed  attempts  to  show  that 
morn]  rules  cannot  be  expressed  except 
in  relation  to  human  laws,  he  draws 
his  illustnitions  from  the  rules  of  jus- 
tice, and  then  adds,  that  by  *'  the  like 
reasonings  we  should  be  led  to  other 
Moral  Ideas.** — p.  153.  It  is  in  this 
very  satisfactory  and  philosophical  man- 
ner that  our  author  demonstrates  that 
not  only  the  rules  of  legal  justice,  but 
all  moral  rules  whatever,  must  be  ex- 
pressed with  reference  to  the  law  of 
the  land. 

Let  us  now  notice  the  roaoDer  io 
which  he  attempts  to  reconcile  his  dog- 
ma, that  moral  rules  must  be  expressed 
with  reference  to  legal  rights,  with  the 
fact  that  moral  rules  are  immutable. — 
He  admits,  that  "t<  tff ctfw"  to  follow 
from  this  dogma,  that  moral  rules  are 
as  variable  as  the  legal  rights  upoD 
which  they  depend ;  and  he  even  «s- 
serts,  over  and  over  again,  that  "  the 
morality  of  the  individual  depends  oo 
his  not  violating  the  law  of  his  nation." 
— p.  83.  Now,  in  order  to  reconcile 
his  scheme  with  the  immutability  of 
moral  rules,  which  does  he  deny — the 
dogma  or  the  conclusion  which  ^^  seems 
to  flow  from  it?     He  neither  denied 
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the  premiset  nor  the  coDclution. — 
Surely,  then,  be  mmt  deny  the  immu- 
tability of  monil  rules  ?  No,  he  does 
not  deuy  that  either ;  he  holds  them 
all  together,  and  reconciles  them  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  himself.  Lotus 
look  at  this  specimen  of  logic  : 

**  Moral  rule*"  (says  he)  "  exist  neces- 
sarily ;  ihey  are  necessary  to  the  action  of 
man  ;  ihey  result  necessarily  from  the  pos- 
session of  Reason.  From  this  it  teemt  to 
follow,  that  Moral  Rules  must  be  neces- 
nry  tmtbs,  flowing  from  the  moral  nature 
of  man;  and  thi^  therefore,  like  other 
necessary  troths,  they  mutt  be  universal 
and  ancbangeable.  And  acoordingly,  mor- 
alists have  constantly  spoken  of  Morality 
as  a  body  of  fixed,  immutable,  univeraal 
truths."— p.  77. 

Thus,  moral  rules  depend  on  legal 
rights ;  and  hence  it  follows  that  they 
must  vary  with  those  rights ;  and  yet 
they  flow  from  the  moral  nature  of 
man,  from  the  bare  possession  of  rea- 
son, and,  therefore,  it  follows  that  they 
are  universal  and  unchangeable  !  Now, 
he  demands  of  himself,  "How  are 
these  two  opposite  doctrioes  to  be  re- 
conciled ?"  and  he  answei-s — 

"  They  are  thus  reconciled.  The  Coti" 
tepHona  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  men 
are  universal,  and  flow  necessarily  from 
the  Moral  Nature  of  man :  the  Defluitions 
of  these  rights  are  diverse,  and  are  detei^ 
mined  by  the  laws  of  each  Sta(e.  The 
Conceptions  of  Personal  Security,  Secur- 
ity, Property,  Contract,  Family,  exist 
everywhere ;  ^nd  man  cannot  be  con- 
ceived to  exist  in  a  social  condition  with- 
out fhem.  The  Rules  by  which  Personal 
Safety,  Property,  Contract,  Families  are 
ineintained  and  protected,  are  different  in 
diflerent  communities,  and  will  difier  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  and  purposes  of  each 
community.  The  Rules  of  Morality  are 
universal  and  immutable,  so  far  as  they  are 
expressed  iu  terms  of  these  Conceptions 
in  their  general  form  :  it  is  always  our 
duty  to  respect  the  Personal  Safety,  the 
Property,  the  Contracts,  the  Family  Ties 
of  others.  But  if  we  go  into  those  details 
ot  Law  by  which  these  conceptions  are 
in  different  c«immunities  differently  defin- 
ed, the  Rules  of  Morality  may  differ.  In 
one  country  the  wayfarer  may  morally 
pluck  the  fruits  of  the  earth  as  he  passes, 
and  in  another  he  may  not ;  because  when 
so  pKicked,  in  one  place  they  are,  and  in 
another  they  are  not,  the  Property  of  him 
on  whose  field  they  grew.  The  Precept, 
Do  not  Steal,  is  universal ;  the  Law,  to 
pluck  is  to  steal,  is  partial." — ^p.  77. 


It  is  very  remarkable^tiiatin  treating 
of  the  rules  of  right  we  should  so  often 
hear  of  "  rights,**  and  of  **  rights**  only. 
Now,  it  may  be  true,  if  you  please, 
that  our  notions  of  **  the  fuDdaniental 
rights  of  men"  are  exceedingly  vague, 
and  that  we  can  know  the  "  rights"  any 
man  has  only  by  looking  at  the  law, 
and  seeing  what  it  guaranties  to  him. 
No  one  pretends  to  deny,  that  all  the 
rules  in  relation  to  the  rights  of  men 
**  'Pust  be  expressed  with  reference  to 
the  law  of  the  land,"  so  far  as  those 
rights  are  established  by  the  law.  The 
question  is  not  whether  legal  rules  re- 
specting our  legal  rights  must  be  so  ex- 
jiressed,  but  whether  **  moral  rules" 
coQceroiug  what  is  right,  must  be  ex 
pressed  with  reference  to  the  law  of 
the  laod.  It  must  be  confessed,  that 
in  setting  out  with  rights,  instead  of  the 
morally  rights  the  learned  author  has 
noost  skilfully  adapted  his  premises  to 
hb  foregone  conclusion.  We  would 
remind  him  that  morality  is  something 
more  than  an  observance  of  contracts ; 
and  that  the  good  man  has  something 
more  to  do  in  this  life  than  merely  to 
abstain  from  infringing  upon  the  legal 
rights  of  his  neighbor.  The  precept, 
"  thou  shalt  not  steal,"  is  only  one  of 
the  ten  commandments  ;  -^  it  by  no 
means  embraces  the  whole  moral  law. 

The  question  is  not,  we  repent,  about 
"rights,"  but  about  right.  Let  the 
author  show  that  we  can  have  no  no- 
tion of  what  is  right,  independent  of  le- 
gal enactments,  and  he  will  show  some- 
Siing  to  the  purpose ;  but  while  the 
point  in  hand  relates  to  "  moral  rules," 
it  is  flying  wide  of  the  mark  to  lay  one*8 
premises  on  "fundamental  rights."— 
When  **  moralists  have  spoken  of  mo* 
rality  as  a  body  of  fixed,  immutable, 
universal  truths,"  they  have  not  refer- 
red to  men*8  rights,  but  to  that  which 
is  right  in  itself,  absolutely,  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  law.  On  this  subject  we 
beg  leave  to  read  the  learned  author  a 
lesson  out  of  Uobbes  himself: — "  The 
laws  of  nature,"  says  the  philosopher 
of  Malmsbury,  **  are  immtUabU  and 
eternal ;  for  injustice,  ingratitude,  ar- 
rogance«  pride,  iniquity,  acception  of 
persons,  can  never  be  made  lawful." — 
Leviathan,  Part  i..  Chap.  xv.  This 
is  a  generous  and  noble  sentiment, 
when  compared  with  the  low  and  des- 
picable philosophy  of  Mr.  Whewell. 

It  is  the  worst  featurp^f  this  phtloso- 
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phy,  that  it  betrays  do  confidence  in 
the  importance  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong.  It  regaitls 
momlity  as  **  flexible/*  as  unstable  and 
fluctuating,  while  law  alone  is  "  fixed.*' 
Moral  distinctions  exist,  it  is  true,  ac- 
cording to  this  philosophy,  but  they 
can  lead  to  no  rule  of  human  conduct. 
If  we  would  know  what  we  should  do, 
we  must  in  all  cases  turn  to  the  law  of 
the  land  ;  and  it  is  in  reference  to  this, 
that  all  our  moral  rules  must  be  most 
reverently  expressed.  "Thus,"  it  is 
emphatically  said,  "we  cannot  have 
justice  without  law.  For  justice  re- 
quires us  to  give  to  each  man  his  own, 
and  law  alone  determines  what  is  each 
man*s  own.  If  we  draw  inferences 
from  the  notion  of  Justice,  without  taking 
account  of  the  traditions  of  Law  and 
History,  we  shall  be  led  to  contradic- 
tion and  confusion*''^  The  same  rea- 
soning, he  tells  us,  may  be  applied  to 
other  fundamental  ideas. — p.  153.  It 
is  true,  then,  that  we  have  general 
conceptions  of  truth,  justice,  mercy, 
and  goodness ;  but  if  we  would  Loow 
what  things  arc  true,  or  just,  or  mer- 
ciful, or  good,  he  would  send  us  to  tho 
statute  book ! 

In  his  choice  phraseology, — "All 
truths  include  an  Idea  and  a  Fact. 
The  Idea  is  derived  from  the  mind 
within,  the  Fact  fpom  the  world  with- 
out. In  the  Instance  of  Rights,"  (be 
it  observed  that  he  professes  to  speak 
of  moral  rules,)  "  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  the  Idea,  or  conception  of  the 
Kight,  is  supplied  by  our  consciousness 
of  the  Moral  Nature  and  its  Conditions; 
the  Fact,  or  Definition  of  the  Right, 
is  supplied  by  the  Law  of  the  Society 
in  which  we  live,  and  the  train  of 
events  which  have  made  that  law  what 
it  is.*'— p.  77-8. 

In  spite  of  the  obscurity  in  which 
Mr.  Whewell  has  contrived  to  enve- 
lope most  of  his  elements  of  morality, 
one  thing  is  sufficiently  plain  ;  and  that 
is,  that  the  law  of  the  land  is  the 
supreme  rule  of  conduct.  Our  moral 
nature  may  famish  us  with  ideas  and 


conceptions,  but  not  with  truths;  for 
"all  truths  include  an  Idea  and  a 
Fact.'*  The  groat  dictates  of  Truth, 
and  Justice,  and  Mercy,  exist,  it  is 
true :  but  we  can  deduce  no  moml 
rules  for  them.  The  attempt  to  do  so, 
would  "  lead  to  contradiction  and  con- 
fusion.'*  They  must  be  linked  to  fiicts, 
supplied  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  before 
they  become  truths  and  safe  guides  of 
conduct.  Moral  rules  must  relate  not 
to  the  law  of  Grod,  but  to  the  law  of 
the  land.  It  is  repeatedly  asserted  by 
him,  that  externa]  facts  or  laws,  sup- 
plied by  human  government,  "  are 
necessary  to  moral  agency;"  that 
"  moral  action  cannot  take  place"  with- 
out them. 

The  doctrine  here  advanced,  is  pre- 
cisely that  of  the  philosopher  of  Malms- 
bury.  Hobbes  did  not  hold,  as  it  is 
commonly  supposed,  that  there  is  no 
law  higher  than  the  law  of  the  land ; 
he  conceded  that  the  law  of  God  is 
higher,  and  more  worthy  of  our  regard. 
And  he  allowed  every  man'  to  foltow  it, 
when  it  did  not  come  into  conflict  with 
the  law  of  the  land  ;  nay,  he  even  con- 
ceded, that  if  any  person  knew  the  law 
of  God  to  be  contrary  to  tho  law  of 
society,  he  should  follow  the  former  in 
preference  to  the  latter;  but  he  con- 
tended, that  it  was  unsafe  and  unwise 
for  a  man  to  set  up  his  own  private 
judgment  against  the  decisions  of  the 
state.  He  merely  endeavored  to  es- 
tablish the  will  of  "  Leviathan"  as  a 
practical  rule,  and  not  as  theoretically 
the  best  or  most  perfect.  Such  was 
the  philosophy  of  Hobbes ;  and  such 
precisely  is  the  philosophy  of  Mr. 
Whewell.  "  Hobbes,**  says  Warbur- 
ton,  "  was  the  terror  of  the  last  age, 
as  Tindell  and  Collins  are  of  this  ;  and 
every  young  churchman  militant  would 
try  his  arms  in  thundering  on  Hobbes*s 
steel  cap."  We  wish  to  see  how  the 
same  doctrine,  which  then  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  Christian  world,  will 
be  received,  at  the  present  day,  by 
the  Church  militant. 


(To  be  Continaed.) 
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A  LEGEND  OF  ST.  COLUMBA. 


Bakren  and  desolate  as  yonder  isle 
appears  now,  it  once  was  the  favorite 
spot  of  nature,  where,  with  a  prodigal 
hand,  she  scattered  her  sweetest  and 
brightest  flowers,  and  blessed  the  soil 
with  richness  and  fertility.  The  stran- 
ger on  the  shore  would  pause  in  adrai- 
ration  of  its  beauty ;  and,  as  his  eyes 
wandered  from  the  enamelled  carpet 
of  flowers  which  sloped  to  the  edge  of 
the  water,  and  blushed  in  its  silver 
depths,  to  the  arched  vistas  of  trees, 
laden  with  the  fruits  of  summer,  and 
flinging  their  perfume  on  its  breeze  as 
it  passed,  he  could  have  deemed  that 
paradise  was  given  back  to  earth  again, 
its  avenues  guarded  by  the  spirits  of 
the  lake,  and  every  flower  and  tree 
nurtured  by  the  brea^  of  an  eternal 
summer. 

Nor  is  it  as  a  lovely  garden  alone, 
sleeping  in  the  embrace  of  nature,  and 
resplendent  with  her  brightest  gifts, 
that  we  are  to  view  yonder  island.  Its 
exceeding  beauty  awakened  the  desire 
of  possession,  and  it  became  the  seat 
of  royalty  and  power.  A  stately  cas- 
tle rose  among  the  trees,  inhabited  by 
a  powerfbl  monarch  of  that  period. 
No  way-worn  minstrel  ever  passed  that 
castle,  without  sharing  its  hospitality 
and  shelter ;  and  though  centuries  have 
swept  over  that  island,  blasted  and  de- 
serted, the  time  has  been,  when  the 
harp  pealed  forth  its  melodious  strains, 
and  from  the  lips  of  the  hoary  minstrel 
rose  the  inspiring  deeds  of  the  ancient 
day,  the  praises  of  warriors,  and  those 
legends  of  enchantment,  which  lent  the 
feats  of  war  and  the  vows  of  love  the 
charms  of  supernal  influence.  But 
vanished,  like  the  mist  of  morn- 
ing, are  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
the  isle ;  the  harp  of  the  minstrel  is 
silent  now  as  the  tongue  which  once 
responded  to  its  strain ;  the  curse  of  a 
spirit  bath  withered  every  flower,  and 
shorn  every  tree  of  its  beauty ;  and  the 
castle,  which  once  towered  in  pride 
and  strength,  bbth  not  left  a  trace  be- 


hind, but  lies  in  ruin  beneath  the  wa- 
ters. 

The  king  had  but  one  child,  a  daugh- 
ter, the  dearer  to  him  for  that  she  was 
his  only  one.  Ethnea  was  the  pride  of 
his  youth  and  the  gladness  of  his  old 
age;  he  loved  her  with  even  more 
than  the  strength  of  a  father's  heart, 
with  a  fondness  which  sought  her  hap- 
piness alone,  and  a  tenderness  which 
partook  of  the  softer  character  of  mater- 
nal love.  Nor  in  beauty  as  in  goodness, 
was  Ethnea  undeserving  of  her  father's 
afiection.  Every  harp,  which  sounded 
at  the  banquet,  forgot  its  stirring  tide  of 
war  and  knight,  and  sent  forth  its 
strains  in  praise  of  that  beauty,  which 
entranced  the  gaze  of  the  minstrel 
even  while  he  sang.  Princes  and  war- 
riors sued  for  her  hand  in  marriage; 
and  a  successful  rival  was  he,  who  ob- 
tained the  favor  of  Ethnea  even  for  the 
dance.  She  was,  indeed,  the  fairest 
flower  of  the  isle  ;  but  love,  in  his  pil- 
grimage, paused  in  his  flight  to  rest  up- 
on so  sweet  a  s|>ot,  and  while  he  so- 
journed there,  the  eye,  which  sparkled 
with  the  light  of  jouth,  became  dim, 
and  the  cheek,  on  which  nature  had 
breathed  her  brightest  hue,  became 
palKd,  as  though  touched  by  the  finger 
of  death. 

A  mong  the  various  suitors  who  press- 
ed for  the  hand  of  the  princess,  was 
one  favored  by  Ethnea  above  all-  The 
predilection  of  the  maiden  was  con- 
firmed by  the  king,  who  regarded  Mor- 
ni  as  a  warrior  brave  and  skilful  beyond 
his  years.  The  hand  of  his  daughter 
was  betrothed  by  the  king  to  the 
young  prince,  and  the  day  was  appoint- 
ed for  their  nuptials.  But,  ere  the 
hour  arrived  to  stand  before  the  altar, 
the  arm  of  death  hung,  like  a  pall, 
above  the  fated  youth  ;  and  the  love  of 
Ethnea  left  to  the  unhappy  maiden  but 
the  tear,  the  sigh,  and  the  murmur  of 
despair. 

But  a  few  days  previous  to  that  ap- 
pointed for  the  bridal,  Morni,  in  corn- 
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pany  with  others,  was  sailing  on  the 
lake.  When  they  left  the  castle,  the 
sky  was  bright  and  cloudless,  and 
spread  like  a  sea  of  sapphire  above 
them,  calm  and  motionless.  The 
warm  haze  of  noon  hung  around  it  like 
a  shower  of  gold ;  and  through  the 
bright  air  darted  the  sun-beams,  like 
arrows  of  light  from  the  golden  quiver 
of  day.  But  anon  there  rose  a  distant 
mutter  of  thunder;  the  calmness  of 
the  air  was  shaken,  as  by  a  giant's 
tread;  the  black-clouds  sprang  from 
the  mountain  heights,  like  spirits  chain- 
ed in  their  caverns,  whose  hour  of  free- 
dom was  given  for  destruction  and  re- 
tribution to  man  ;  in  silence  they  over- 
spread the  heaven ;  quenched  the  light 
of  the  sun  with  their  dull  and  grave- 
like mass,  and  launched  upon  the  air  a 
thick  and  impenetrable  darkness.  The 
breeze  which,  with  the  softness  of 
summer,  had  barely  streqgth  to  ripple 
the  wave,  swept  by  them  with  the 
swiftness  of  a  tempest,  lashing  die  wa- 
ter into  crested  foam,  and  bearing  on 
its  wing  the  sultry  breath  of  the  pesti^ 
lence.  A  Oash  daited  from  the  clouds, 
spreading  the  ghastly  light  of  a  moment 
through  the  black  heavens,  which  hung 
above  them  as  one  vast  sepulchre ;  and 
the  peal  which  followed,  with  a  crash 
which  quaked  the  earth,  seemed  to 
i*end  asunder  the  mighty  mass,  only  to 
reveal  its  deptlis  of  darkness  and  of 
terrors. 

The  bark  tossed  like  gossamer  upon 
the  heaving  waters  ;  and,  as  the  prince 
and  his  com(>anions  beheld  ^O^Donog- 
bue*s  white  horses  riding  on  their  lofty 
crests,  desfmir  sat  on  each  pale  brow, 
and  silence  on  every  lip.  Above  and 
around  them,  the  tempest  pealed  with 
a  strength  which  laughed  to  scorn  their 
puny  effbrta  at  escape,  and  a  rage, 
which  seemed  to  proclaim  an  anarchy 
of  the  elements.  As  they  looked  on 
each  other,  their  lips,  white  and  blood- 
less, quivered  in  that  agony  of  terror, 


which  shuns  the  question  of  hope,  and 
fears  to  speak  its  own  dark  secret  of 
despair.  As  men,  who  in  the  thunder 
hear  their  doom  pronounced  through 
heaven,  and  re  echoed  on  earth,  awaits 
ing  the  final  moment,  they  sate  in 
that  rigid  calmness  more  terrible  than 
the  immobility  even  oi  death,  when 
the  scanty  relic  of  life  retreats  before 
despair  to  its  citadel — when  the  breath 
flutters  feverishly  on  the  lip,  and  the 
sunken  light  less  eye  needs  but  the  dot- 
ing hand  to  seal  it  in  darkness  for  ever. 
The  hands  of  some  were  beked  in  the 
desperate  struggle  between  the  faint 
hope  which  yet  lingered  in  their  hearts, 
and  the  certainty  of  death  which  lower- 
ed in  every  ck>ud,  and  spoke  in  every 
peal;  while  others  rallied  their  remain- 
ing strength  to  mutter  a  prayer,  ere 
they  sank  for  ever,  and  turned  their 
ghastly  faces  to  that  heaven,  whose 
lightnings  gave  them  the  livid  hue<^ 
death.  A  moment  more,  and  a  huge 
wave  struck  the  laboring  bark.  On  all 
sides  the  water  poured  in  with  the 
strength  of  a  torrent,  and  she  sank 
with  her  gallant  crew  for  ever. 

Boats  had  pushed  oif  in  all  directiooa 
from  the  castle,  for  the  relief  of  the 
sufferers ;  and,  as  the  retainers  rushed 
forward  to  man  them  with  a  loyal  de^ 
votion  to  the  prince,  which  shrank  not 
even  from  certain  death,  the  monarch 
promised  a  generous  bounty  from  his 
own  hand  to  him  whose  valour  should 
rescue  the  prince  Momi.  They  strug- 
gled, but  in  vain,  against  the  waves. 
They  could  advance  but  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  shore;  their  baffled 
energy  seemed  but  a  sport  to  the  wa- 
ters, which  rose  around  them  as  with 
the  conscious  omnipotence  of  element; 
and,  despaiiing  of  success,  they  saw 
their  prince  go  down. 

But  what  was  the  generous  sorrow 
of  these  brave  and  hardy  folbwers,  to* 
the  abandonment,  despair,  and  madness 
of  Ethnea.     From  her  turret  she  had 


*  The  legend  of  O'Donog hue  is  popular  throat h'>ut  Ireland.  Ae«ordJnr  to  trailitioii  be  wm  •  cele- 
brated chieftain,  remarkable  equally  for  his  wariikn  foau  as  the  virtues  ex,hibit«Kl  during  time  of  peace. 
Seated  at  a  banquet  one  day,  among  his  nobles  and  subjects,  he  w«)  prophenyins;  the  injnrie<»  and  ilegra- 
datinn  whieh  awaited  hia  country,  when,  auddeoly  ri«in^  (Vom  the  table,  he  walked  in  the  direction  of 
the  lake,  which  yielded  nut  to  hia  pressure,  aud  having  reached  the  centre  in  «afety«  immediately  disap- 
peared from  the  preBonce  of  his  comptinions,  who  watched  him  from  the  shore.  The  prevailing  super- 
■tition  is,  that  on  every  May-day  morning,  (the  anniversary  of  hia  departure,)  he  rises  from  the  wave  to  re- 
f  iait  bis.ancieat  domains-  H>»  appearunce  is  an  om«n  of  a  rich  harvest.  Mounted  upon  a  milk-white  attwd, 
be  is  preceded  by  au  immense  wave  of  foam.  The  chieftain,  in  his  annual  visit  ro  *'  the  fflimpse«  of  the 
moon,"  is  supposed  still  to  retain  his  martial  habilimeniK;  his  snow v  plume  floats  backward  from  his 
steel  casqM^  like  the  foam  of  the  wave  on  which  he  rides,  while  a  light  scarf  flutters  gracelully  on  hit 
arm,  whose  color  is  that  of  the  cerulean  which  reflects  it.  To  this  day,  "O'Oouoghue's  white  horses^* 
is  a  proverb  throughout  Ireland. 
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watched  ^o  bark,  wfakh  bore  ber 
tover,  float  on  the  sunay  ware,  as 
buoyently  as  the  sea-bird,  when  it 
rests  its  weary  wing,  and  dips  it  io  the 
stiver  lymph.  The  heavens  spread 
above  them  like  a  world  of  smiles,  and 
the  rich  light,  which  curtained  heaven 
and  earth,  seemed  as  though  the  reign 
of  day  had  become  eternal,  and  the 
sceptre  of  night  was  broken,  which 
brought  darkness  and  rest  to  man. 
With  boding  eye  she  had  watched 
each  cloud  as  it  slowly  rose,  and  added 
ks  dark  mass  to  the  tempest  which  ga- 
thered in  silence,  and  burst  in  fury. 
In  terror  she  gnzed  upon  the  flashes 
which  seemed  to  blazon  theii*  doom  up- 
on the  sky  in  chmncters  ot'  fire.  She 
heard  the  mighty  boom  of  the  wave,  as 
it  burst  upon  the  shore  in  deep  and 
stern  reply  to  the  thunder.  She  saw 
the  light  bark  swallowed  by  the  waters, 
which  roared  and  swept  aroand  her, 
like  a  monster  eager  for  his  prey.  Her 
senses  became  darkened  and  coufused. 
The  sky  floated  before  her  as  an  ocean 
of  liquid  fire.  The  thunder  pealed  in 
her  ear,  and  the  remorseless  wave 
swelled  around  her  with  a  resistless, 
Buflbcating  strength.  In  her  delirium, 
she  murmured  a  prayer  for  the  soul 
of  her  lover,  and  was  borne  senseless 
from  the  turret  by  her  maidens. 

The  tempest  had  passed,  and  the 
waters  again  slumbered  in  peace.  The 
veil  of  darkness  fled,  like  mist  before 
the  returning  beams  of  the  sun ;  and 
the  azure  of  the  wave  was  once  more 
tinged  with  the  showered  splendour  of 
his  light 

As  Morni  lay,  cold  and  lifeless,  be- 
neath the  waters  which  eogulphed 
him,  he  felt,  as  from  some  superna- 
tnral  source,  a  principle  of  animation 
suddenly  pervadieg  his  frame,  which 
restored  to  him  consciousness,  feeling, 
*  and  the  power  of  motion.  But  with 
the  acquisitmn  of  life  he  felt  that  his 
nature  was  changed.  The  fi*esh  and 
buoyant  wave  seemed  now  to  him  the 
element  of  life  alone ;  he  rode  on  it  as 
with  the  swiftness  of  wings,  and  loved 
to  seek  out  the  mysteries  and  secret 
wonders  of  its  unrevealed  depths.  The 
sun  possessed  no  longer  for  him  the 
gladness  and  the  inspiring  joy  he  knew 
as  man  ;  and  its  warmth  and  light  he 
felt  he  coukl  endure  through  the  dim 
medium  of  the  wave  alone. 


Yet  with  this  change  of  nature  there 
still  chmg  to  him  one  feeling,  which 
linked  him  with  that  he  had  abandon- 
ed. The  image  of  Ethoea  was  yet 
graven  on  his  heart ;  the  memory  of 
their  vows  had  not  passed  away  with 
the  doom  which  severed  them ;  aod4 
though  wandering  between  the  dark 
realms  of  death  and  those  which  re- 
vealed the  path  to  a  new  nature  and 
existence,  his  thoughts  sti-nyed  back  to 
the  bower  of  Ethnea,  where,  by  her 
side,  he  once  more  spoke  of  their  bri- 
dal and  heard  the  enchanting  melody 
of  ber  lute. 

To  feel  the  recollections  of  earth  stiH 
retaining  their  freshness,  the  impulses 
of  humanity  still  warm  within  his  heart, 
and  its  feelings  and  affections  still  hang- 
ing around  him,  like  the  fragments  of 
a  nature  doomed  and  accursed,  was  a 
constant  torture,  which  rendered  Mor- 
ni blind  to  the  pageants  and  wonders 
which  swept  past  him  in  this*  new 
world  enveloped  in  clouds  of  azure 
light,  and  deaf  to  the  spiritual  harmony 
which  seemed  to  rise  from  the  eme- 
rald caves  of  the  waters,  floating  in  soft 
and  voluptuous  measures  fi-om  the  lips 
of  Naiads,  or  rushing  with  the  power 
of  a  tide  from  the  tortuous  cavities  of 
the  sea-shell. 

As  thus  he  lay,  distracted  between 
the  visionary  charms  of  his  new- exist- 
ence, and  the  memories  and  aflections 
which  still  bound  the  wanderer  to 
earth,  a  strain  reached  him,  floating 
towards  himwithrsuch  gentle  harmony, 
as  made  him  deem  it  was  the  waves 
discoursing  music,  and  rising  with  such 
full,  yet  mellow  power,  as  to  challenge 
the  melody  of  mortal  lip,  and  breathe 
on  the  ear  the  spell  of  an  unknown 
world.  The  sounds  grew  stronger,  and 
with  their  strength  the  melody  became 
sweeter.  Above,  below,  around,  gush- 
ed the  soft  Ptrains,  as  though  every 
drop  of  the  azure  mass  had  been  trans- 
formed into  spirit,  and  inspired  with 
the  harmony  of  its  new  creation. 

As  the  sounds  approached,  the  min- 
strels became  visible.  Thousands  upon 
thousands,  like  the  swift  messengers  of 
the  tempest,  sped  their  way  on  their 
outspread  crystal  wings,  the  brow  of 
each  decked  with  the  blossoms  of  the 
sea-flower,  wrought  into  a  garland;  and 
the  light  robes,  which  hung  with  a 
vapory  grace  around  their  forms,  were 
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woTen  from  the  mist  and  sunbeam, 
which  alternately  hovered  around  their 
silver  realms. 

As  with  one  impulse,  they  paused 
before  Morni,  and,  laying  their  garlands 
at  his  feet,  sang,  with  a  softness  which 
invaded  his  senses  with  a  dreamy  pow- 
er, the  following : 

There's  a  work!  of  lifht  fiv,  far  from  thiae  e76^ 
Whore  «  qoencbleM  lun  illuminea  the  fkie* ; 
And  the  crystal  spreada  like  a  silver  sea. 
When  it  sleep!  la  the  moonlif  ht  peaceAiUy--* 

Down!  down  tothedepbsl  awajrl 

Where  the  emerald  darts  its  ray  ; 
And  the  soft  ware  murmurs  its  dirge>nke  laj. 

Beneath  us  are  couehea  of  pearls  so  white, 
That  they  seem  to  have  lain  in  the  pale  moonlight; 
They  are  spread  for  thee,  aiid  light  be  the  sleep 
Which  cloeeth  thy  lids  in  the  axure  deapl 

Down !  down  to  Uie  depths  !  away ! 

Where  the  emerald  darts  its  ray  | 
And  the  soft  wave  murmurs  its  dirge-like  lay. 

The  wealth  of  the  inaecu*  ooral  isle 

8«ndi>  a  blush  thro'  the  wave  Crooi  iU  crimson  pile, 

Which  pilots  «a  in  our  arrowy  fl  ghl, 

When  we  tempt  the  wave  in  the  gloom  of  night 

i>owu !  down  to  the  depths !  away  1 

Where  the  emerald  darts  lU  ray. 
And  the  soft  wave  murmurs  Its  dirge-like  lay. 

And  thy  dreams  shall  be  woven  of  beauty  and  light, 
As  they  speed  thro'  our  regionn  of  chrystal  bright ; 
And  the  sun  of  the  morning  shall  rise  to  thiue  eye, 
Like  an  orb,  whose  light  n«ver  mu  in  the  sky. 

Down  I  dotvn  to  the  depths  I  away  !^ 

Where  the  emerald  darts  its  ray, 
And  the  soft  wave  murmurs  its  dirge-like  lay. 

Then,  away !  where  the  coral  and  emerald  lie, 
Like  the  emulous  hues  of  a  sunset-sky ; 
For  the  evening  dawns,  and  the  moonbt-sheea 
Will  guide  to  the  throne  of  our  Naiad>queea. 

Down!  down  to  the  dupiba!  away  ! 

Where  the  emerald  darts  its  nty, 
And  the  soft  wave  murmurs  its  dirgo-liko  lay. 

As  the  Strain  died  away,  the  trance 
of  Morni  passed.  He  started  firom  his 
recumbent  posture:  the  garlands  still 
lay  at  his  feet,  and  the  spirits  knelt  as 
before  one  whose  favour  they  sought, 
and  whose  power  thev  acknowledged. 
On  a  sudden,  he  felt  himself  invested 
with  a  form  resembling  theirs,  and  ar- 
rayed in  the  light,  cloud-like  drapery 
which  enveloped  them.  The  wings 
already  fluttered  at  his  back,  tempting 
his  flight  through  the  uosearched 
depths  which  lay  before  him.  Their 
buoyant  strength  raised  him  from  the 
ground,  and,  preceded  by  the  spirits, 
he  was  borne  onwai-d  with  a  speed 
which  challenged  that  of  the  wind. 
As  he  flew,  his  heart  acquired  fresh 
and  unknown  impulses  of  his  new  na- 
ture ;  he  exulted  in  cleaving  with  the 
swift  penetration  of  an  arrow  the  massy 


waves,  as  they  gadiered  before  and 
around  him  in  his  progress-,  and  bearing 
the  inirgling  water,  as  it  rushed  past 
him,  uttering  its  deep,  mysterioos  har- 
mony, as  though  it  rose  from  the  sacred 
lips  of  nature.  But,  though  a  spirit  in 
form,  and  sharing  the  subUe  influences 
of  his  nature,  his  heart  wandered  ba^ 
to  the  presence  of  Ethnea,  and  poured 
forth  its  rich  tribute  of  idolatry  and 
love. 

The  spirits  at  length  paused  in  their 
flight,  and  the  veil,  which  had  hitherto 
ol»cured  the  vision  of  the  prince,  was 
now  withdrawn,  to  reveal  a  prospect 
whose  beauty  vied  with  the  fantastic 
decorations  of  art,  and  exceeded  the 
endless  variety  which  nature  has  so 
prodigally  lavbhed  on  the  vaJe,  the 
mountain,  and  the  stream. 

They  stood  before  a  vast  and  magni- 
ficent palace,  whose  agate-walls  resem- 
bled one  continuous  sheet  of  light,  as 
they  caught  the  calm,  fixed  radiance  of 
the  moon,  and  flashed  back  the  spark- 
ling waves,  which  burst  in  showers  of 
silver.  The  glistening  pile  seemed  to 
have  risen,  the  creation  of  a  moment, 
the  workman:3hip  of  spirits.  Not  a 
seam  or  partition  could  be  seen  upon 
the  walls  ;  but  like  an  eternal  bulwark 
they  stood,  for  ages  past  and  to  come, 
defying  the  rage  of  tempest  and  wave, 
and  wrought  of  one  solid  and  impene- 
trable mass.  lu  the  great  space,  which 
spread  before  it,  werecl  ustered  flowers  of 
every  hue  and  fragrance,  as  much  sur- 
passing the  fertility  of  earth,  as  the  gor- 
geous edifice  in  strength  and  splendour 
exceeded  the  perishable  eflbrts  of  human 
art.  Around  it  waved  a  rich  forest  of 
trees,  whose  foliage  sparkled  like  the 
emerald,  and  whose  fruits,  depending 
from  the  boughs  in  the  weight  of  plen- 
ty and  luxuriance,  vied  with  the  deli- 
cate blush  of  the  coral.  Flower  and 
tree  appeared  to  have  bloomed  m  the 
ceaseless  sunshine  of  a  thousand  sum- 
mers; no  worm  was  there  to  blight  the 
verdure  of  the  leaf,  nor  storm  to  rend 
the  fruit  from  its  undying  stem.  It 
was  a  paradise  of  the  wave,  sleeping  in 
the  rainbow  hues  of  its  own  element. 
The  entrance  to  the  palace  was  one 
rich  unvaried  path  of  pearl,  conducting 
to  a  lofty  flight  of  steps  strewn  with 
flowers,  which  gk)wed  like  a  car|iet  of 
damask.  Beneath  the  crystal  portico 
of  the  palace  were  spread  couches  of 
the    same    material,    inwvou£ht  iwith 
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emernld,  on  which  reclioed  the  aSry 
forms  of  spirits,  some  lost  in  the  volop- 
toons  drenms  of  their  resplendent  world, 
and  others  answering  the  murmur  of 
the  wave  with  the  soft,  delicious  melo- 
dy of  the  lyre. 

As  the  spirits  winged  their  dUiht  to- 
ward the  palace,  they  waved  to  Momi, 
who  stood  entranced  as  before  wonders 
raised  by  a  magician,  to  follow  them ; 
while,  as  they  flew  among  the  trees,  or 
flotited  on  the  flowers  with  a  step  so 
light,  as  neither  to  wake  their  fragrance, 
or  brush  the  down  from  a  single  leaf, 
their  voices  once  more  swelled  in  their 
wild  lay ; 

*'  For  thfl  evening  dawni,  and  the  moonlit  sheen 
WsU  guide  to  the  throne  of  our  Naiad  queen.** 

The  spirits  started  from  their  couches, 
and  the  lyres  responded  to  the  notes, 
which  announced  their  approach.  As 
Momi  reached  the  portico,  a  dizzy 
fa'mtne^s  peiiraded  him;  he  felt  the 
measure  of  his  flight  was  staid  ;  that, 
though  a  spirit,  he  stood  beneath  the 
spell  of  a  superior  power;  and  the  tears 
of  his  earthly  nature  streamed  from  his 
eyes  as  he  became  conscious  that  his 
wings  were  folded,  and  himself  bound, 
as  by  a  chain,  to  the  spot.  But,  while 
he  wept,  an  eye  rested  on  him,  which 
tears  had  never  stained,  and  whose 
brightness  sparkled,  like  the  gems  of 
the  element  she  ruled.  A  moment 
more,  and  led,  as  a  captive,  by  that 
bright  company,  whose  track  he  had 
followed  with  the  speed  and  lightness 
of  a  bird,  he  was  conducted  into  the 
spacious  hall  of  the  palace,  and  stood 
before  the  throne  of  their  Naiad-queen. 

Silent  and  trembling  he  stood  before 
the  form  which  filled  the  throne.  The 
submission  of  those  around  him,  and 
the  sceptre  she  waved  as  she  issued 
her  commands,  bespoke  her  queen  of 
this  rich  and  mysterious  world.  As  he 
raised  his  eyes  in  fear  of  reproof,  the 
soft,  yet  intense  light  of  her  s  fell  on 
hhn.  He  shrank  beneath  the  glance, 
even  though  a  smile  played  upon  her 
lip.  Such  radiance  never  beamed  from 
mortal  eye ;  and,  in  terror,  he  awaited 
the  doom  he  momently  expected  to  be 
pronounced  by  the  avenging  spirit. 

She  waved  her  sceptre,  and  the 
spirits  vanished  ;  but  anon,  in  the  dis- 
tance, gushed  the  tremulous  melody  of 
the  wave,  and  the  responding  lyres  of 
the  ah-y  minstrels. 


'*Why  weepeet  thou?*'  taid  the 
Naiad,  in  a  tone  of  sweetness,  which 
never  yet  halbwed  a  lip  of  earthly 
oatnre,  or  rose  from  the  strings  of  its 
most  finely  wrought  instrument ;  **  be- 
wailest  thou  that  sad  doom  of  earth, 
which  claims  thee  as  her  child,  and 
leeks  thee  in  the  coldness  and  decay  of 
her  eternal  embrace?  Or  dost  thou 
weep         ?" 

"  That  I  have  loved,  bright  queen," 
interrnpted  Morni,  *^and  am  miserable;'* 
and,  as  he  spake,  he  fell  on  his  knees 
before  the  throne,  and  clasping  his 
hands  to  his  eyes,  the  tears  once  more 
gushed  through  them. 

** Thine,"  replied  the  Naiad,  "are 
the  first  teal's  which  have  ever  stained 
niy  crystal  floor,  or  mingled  with  the 
element  I  rule." 

**  Pardon !  pardon !"  said  the  dis- 
tracted Morni,  sti^tching  out  his  hands 
imploringly  ;  *»  Nature  claims  her  debt, 
even  though  she  exacts  it  from  the  very 
soul.  What  to  me  is  the  dazzling  splen- 
dor of  this  thy  world,  which  pales  the 
nu)on  and  her  sparkling  retinue,  and 
fixes  on  itself  the  stamp  of  heaven,  and 
the  smiling  protection  of  a  God  ? — 
What  to  me  is  the  eternal,  though  joy- 
less light,  which,  like  some  subtle  flame, 
beams  aroimd  thee  forever,  yet  never 
waxes  more  dim  or  weaker, — which 
floats  above  and  beneath  thee  in  one 
inextinguishable  mass ;  the  ruling  ele- 
ment of  thy  world,  the  pervading  princi- 
ple of  its  creation  ?  What  to  me  ? — 
Vet  pardon,  fair  Queen — give  me  to 
revisit  earth,  once  more  to  see  its  flow- 
ers, and  hear  the  murmur  of  its  jam- 
mer wind — give  me,"  he  added,  in  a 
subdued  tone,  **once  again  to  clasp 
Ethnea " 

♦♦  But  for  me,"  rejoined  the  Naiad, 
"  thou  hadst  died  in  the  dread  tempest, 
which  this  day  swept  my  realm,  and 
gave  thy  companions  to  their  dreary 
fate. — Of  all,  thou  alone  wert  rescued." 

*»And  wherefore?"  enquired  Mor- 
ni, in  a  tone  of  despair,  his  hands  lock- 
ed together,  and  his  head  hanging  oo 
his  breast — "  wherefore  was  1  saved 
from  death  to  be  the  slave  of  misery  ? 
Wherefbi*e  was  1  deprived  of  the  na- 
ture tn  which  alone  happiness  await- 
ed me,  and  made  the  denizen  of  this 
mysterious  world,  where  the  sense  of 
death  and  decay  which  still  clings  to 
me.  IS  rendered  more  loathsome  to  the 
earth-born,    from     the^   immoitality 
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which  pervades  thy  reafan  and  beams 
on  the  brow  of  every  spirit ;  where, 
like  a  wanderer,  whose  path  leads  to 
some  bright  oasis,  I  stand  alone  and 
isolated  :  no  lip  to  answer  the  tones  of 
joy  and  wonder  which  tremble  upon 
mine,  and  quiver  within  my  heart ; 
no  eye  to  roam  with  mine  through  the 
broad,  unmeasured  fields  of  beauty, 
or  share  the  gladness  which  beams  in 
every  glance.  Bright  queen,  I  am,  in- 
deed, alone " 

**  Not  where  love  is  thy  companion,'* 
replied  the  Naiad. 

**  Alas !"  answered  Momi,  ♦'  that  re- 
mained behind,  as  in  mockery,  while 
the  hnage  has  been  torn  from  me. — 
Like  the  sun,  it  has  passed  from  the 
eye,  but  left  behind  it  a  light,  which 
consecrates  even  its  departure.'* 

"  Speakest  thou,  fair  youth,  of  the 
Princess  Ethnea  V  said  the  Naiad. 

"'Twas  she  whom  1  loved,  from 
whom  I  was  torn  ere  I  could  call  her 
mine,"  answered  Momi,  with  a  fervor 
which  spoke  of  grief  even  more  than 
despair ;  **  and  whom  now  I  mourn  amid 
all  the  beauty  which  could  inspire  for- 
getful acss  of  earth  and  her  fairest 
daughters.'* 

**  And  in  a  world  like  this,"  rejoined 
the  Naiad,  "where  spirits  are  thy  com- 
panions ;  where  immortality  has  bro- 
ken the  shaft  of  death,  and  scattered 
the  ashes  from  the  urn  of  decay ;  where 
we  count  not  time  by  the  decline  of  light 
to  the  tomb  of  darkness,  but  feel 
around  us  an  eternal  day,  bright  and 
endless  as  the  sky  it  springs  from; 
where  the  tears,  which  fret  the  cheek 
of  earthly  beauty,  the  groans  of  human 
sufiering,  and  the  measures  of  hate  or 
discontent  which  pollute  the  air  of 
your  upper  world,  and  rise  to  its  hea- 
ven in  rebellion  against  its  God — are 
unheard  and  unfelt ;  but  instead  we 
hear  the  ceaseless  harmony  of  the 
wave,  and  the  joyous  chaunt  of  spirits. 
And  is  it  in  a  world  like  this,  thou 
weepest  because  thou  hast  been  taken 
from  one  whose  waters  are  corrupted 
with  the  tear  which  agony  mingles  with 
them? — whose  flowers  bloom  in  the 
morning  sun,  only  to  close  their  leaves 
in  darkness  and  decay  as  he  leaves  them 


chilled  in  the  air  of  lugfat  t — a  world 
where  even  woman,  the  star  of  year 
heaveut  the  idol  of  yoar  eye,  and  the 
passion  of  your  heart,  palas  withers, 
and  drops  mto  the  grave,  like  a  blos- 
som from  its  stem  ;— a  world  on  which 
death  hath  set  a  seal,  inviolable  and 
eternal ; — an  empire,  whose  boasted 
lord  is  compounded  of  dust,  and  whose 
fretful  reign,  to  the  eye  of  immortality, 
is  but  the  glow  and  extinction  of  a 
spark." 

**  I  tr«nble  to  hear  thee,"  replied 
Morni ;  *'  the  lips  of  an  immortal  speaks 
with  the  terror  and  the  truth  of  death.  I 
weep  not  that  I  have  left  the  earth  or 
am  freed  from  the  nature,  whose  law 
was  decay,  and  the  penalty  of  whose 
brief  enjoyments  was  dust.  I  weep 
that  1  loved " 

"The  love  of  a  spirit,  as  it  is  power, 
is  more  lasting  than  that  of  woman," 
said  the  Naiad. 

"There  is  the  thought,"  answered 
Momi,  "  which  weighs  upon  me,  like 
a  curse,  in  this  new  world,  Fr<mi  the 
holy  intercourse  of  spirits  I  am  severed ; 
the  impulses  which  springs,  like  an  ex- 
haustless  fountain,  in  an  immortal  bo- 
som, I  can  never  know.  I  feel  myself  an 
outcast — a  wanderer——" 

"  'T  was  lore  which  rescued  thee  from 
death,"  replied  the  Naiad,  "  and  love 
which  commanded  thee  before  my 
throne." 

"Love!"  repeated  Momi,  in  asto- 
nishment, "  of  whom  ?*' 

"  The  love  of  her  who  rules  these 
realms — at  whose  feet  thou  kneelest," 
answered  the  Naiad;  and  while  she 
spoke,  a  tenderness,  like  mist  upon  the 
moon,  dimmed  for  the  moment  the  jew- 
elled lustre  of  her  eyes. 

"  Nay,  mock  me  not,  I  pray  thee,  fair 
queen,  for  I  am  miserable,"  exclaimed 
Momi,  as  he  started  to  his  feet,  and 
with  a  wildness,  partaking  of  the  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  dreamer,  gazed  around 
upon  the  sparkling  walls,  which,  as  in 
mockery  of  the  darkness  and  confusion 
stealing  on  him,  still  poured  down  their 
rich  and  massive  columns  of  light — 
"  Thou — a  spirit! — a  queen  !  to  love 
one  bora  of  earth !"  he  cried,  still  look- 
ing around  him  in  bewilderment. 


(To  b«  Continaed.) 
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Sir  William  Duodale  possessed 
the  oiiDutes  of  King  James*8  Life,  writ- 
ten by  OamdeD,  till  within  a  fortnight 
of  his  demise ;  aa  also,  Camden's  own 
Memoirs,  which  he  had  from  Hacket, 
the  author  of  the  **  Life  of  Bishop  Wil- 
liams ;**  who,  adds  the  chronicler  Aub- 
roy,  **  did  filch  it  from  Mr.  Camden  as 
he  laj  a  dying !"  It  is  stated  that  die 
renowned  Pineili  Collection  was  the 
pfodact  of  skill  m  an  art  which  lies 
more  in  the  hand  than  the  head  ;  and 
Sir  Robert  Saville,  writing  to  the  foun- 
der of  the  Bodleian  Libraiy,  appointing 
an  interriew  for  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
cautions  him  that,  *^  if  he  held  any  book 
8o  dear  that  he  would  be  loath  to  lose 
it,  he  should  not  let  Sir  Thomas  out  of 
his  sight,  but  set  the  book  aside  before- 
hand.'* A  precaution  adopted  by  a 
friend  of  Bishop  Moore :  one  calling  on 
him  found  him  busy  in  hiding  his  best 
hooks,  and  locking  up  as  many  as  he 
could;  on  inquiring  the  reason  of  his 
odd  occupation,  the  Bibliopolist  replied, 
**  the  Bishop  of  Ely  dines  with  me  to- 
day!" 

We  will  now  subjoin  a  few  instances  of 
poetical  imitations,  or  similai'ities,  which 
we  find  collated  by  D'Israeli,  and  also 
an  agreeable  writer  in  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger.  We  have  alt'eady 
alhided  to  the  great  Grecian  Epic  Poet, 
as  being  of  pre-eminent  ori^maZ  genius; 
but  it  has  been  justly  remarked  by 
Scott,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Min- 
strelsy of  the  Scottish  Border,  that  it  is 
feirly  matter  of  speculation  whether 
Homer  is  entitled  to  be  considered  so 
altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  sus- 
picion as  an  imitative  poet,  since  it  is 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  rich 
aiaturity  of  the  dhrine  art  in  which  he 
became  so  eminently  distinguished, 
could  hare  sprung  into  full-grown  ex- 
istence all  at  once— It  being  far  more 
probable  that  even  he  possessed  a  cer- 
tain standard  of  design  in  the  ruder 
attempts  of  preceding  writers.  To 
commence  with  Gray,  in  nis  "Ode  to 
Spring,*'  he  has  the  following  line  : 

TOL<  XIX.— -90.  €•  i 


"  Tbe  auio  warbler  poors  her  throst  {" 
and  we  are  favored  with  somethmg  re- 
markably analogous  in  the  **  Essay  oo 
Man." — Ess.  iii.  v.  33 : 

"Is  it  for  iheo  the  linoet pour<  her  throat  1" 

Again:  In  his  beautiful  **Ode  to  Ad- 
versity," Gray  addresses  the  power 
thus: 

"  Thoa  tamer  of  tbe  homan  breast, 
Wbofle  iron  acOarge  and  tmturing  boor 
The  bad  affright,  i&ict  the  best--*' 

The  expresdons  employed  in  the  fore- 
going have  been  deemed  amenable  to 
poetical  criticism  by  Wakefield,  but 
probably  he  has  after  all  been  permitted 
to  enjoy  his  opinion  undisturbed,  as  we 
find  Milton,  in  his  great  Epic,  adopts 
very  similar  language : 

*'  Wben  tbe  acoorge 
Inexorably,  and  tbe  tortoriDg  hour 
Oalls  OS  10  penance." 

Perhaps  Shakspeare's  prolific  muse 
has  been  more  laid  under  contribution 
by  literary  filchers  than  any  other  wri- 
ter of  modern  times  ;  for  instance,  it  is 
apparent  that  Pope's  oft-quoted  lines, 

"  Honor  and  ahame  from  no  condition  riae^ 
Act  well  year  part,  there  all  the  honor  liest" 

were  but  another  rendering  of  the  same 
thought,  expressed  scarcely  less  forci- 
bly, by  the  great  dramatic  bard — 

"  From  lowest  place  wben  rirtaons  things 

proceed, 
Tbe  place  is  dignified  by  the  doer's  deed.*' 

And  in  HamUt  we  have  another  in- 
stance, in  the  line, 

"The  iron  tongoe  of  midnigfat  has  tolled 
twelve.'^ 

And  Young,  it  will  be  remembered; 
has  the  somewhat  similar  lines — 

"1%ebell  strikes  one;  we  take  no  note  of 

time, 
Bnt  ftom  ita  loss ;  to  give  it  dien  a  tongae 
Is  wise  in  man,"  ^c.    ,ed  by  GOO^lC 
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Rogers  has  doobtlem  availed  hinwelf  of 
Gray *8  beautiful  stanza,  in  his  EUgy  : 


**  Tbe  breesy  call  of  incense-bieathiiig  i 
The  swallow  twitteriog  irom  tbe  fltraw-boilt 
i«he«l— 
1  be  cock's  sbrill  clarion,  or  tbe  ccboing  born. 
No  more  shall  rouse  them  from  their  lowly 
bedr 

for  io  bis  pleasing  little  poem,  **The 
Wish/'  he  presents  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing : 

*•  Tbe  swallow  oft  beneath  my  (batch 
Shall  twitter  from  her  clay-bnHt  nest ; 

Oft  shall  the  pilgrim  lift  the  )atcb. 
And  share  my  meal,  a  welcome  gaeat" 

Goldsmith^s  well-known  lines, 

"  Man  wants  bat  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  bng/'— 

were  evidently  stolen  from  Dr.  Young, 
who,  in  his  '*  Night  Thoughts/*  says : 

"  Man  wanu  bat  little,  nor  that  little  long." 

That  beautiful  though  hackneyed  line 
in  Campbeirs  **  Pleasures  of  Hope" — 

"  Like  angel-visits,  few  and  far  betwoeo," 

is  borrowed  almost  literally  from  Blair^s 
•*  Grave,"  where  we  hare — 


•iu  visits, 


Like  those  of  angels,  short  and  far  between  i'* 

yet  in  a  review  of  the  "Pleasures  of 
Hope/'  this  fine  thought  was  highly- 
praised  for  ite  originality. 

Anacreon  Moore  has  been  charged 
with  liberal  pln^narisms  upon  Bernnger, 
no  less  than  being  a  close  copyist  of  some 
of  his  other  cotempontries  in  vernacular 
verse,  a  detailed  account  of  which  was 

g>ven  in  Blackwood,  some  years  ago, 
y  Maginn ;  exbibitinga  series  of  specifi- 
cations amounting  to  sixty -five  !  Even 
our  favorite  Tennyson  has,  in  his  **  Mil- 
ler's Daughter,"  proved  himself  but  a 
paraphrastic  translator  of  Anacreon, 
while  he  also  has  but  maired  the  ex- 
pressive lines  of  Byron  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  Zuleika,  which  reads  as  fultows : 

«  Who  hath  not  proved  how  feebly  words  es- 
say 
To  fix  one  spark  of  Beaotv's  heavenly  ray  T 
AVho  doth  not  feel — antil  bis  failing  tufihi 
Faints  iuto  dimness  with  its  own  delight — 
His  changing  check,  his  sinking  heart  confess 
The  might— the  majesty  of  loveliness,"  &c. 

Tennyson's  Love  Song  runs, 


**  How  may  ftill-n9ed  vene  ezpteaik 
How  mav  measared  words  adore 

Tbe  fall  flowing  harmony 
Of  thy  swan-like  statelineas, 

Eleanors  r 
Tbe  laxoriant  symmetry 
Of  thy  fioating  graoefulneas, 

£leanore?'^&c. 

But  to  return  again  a  moment  to  Pope 
and  some  of  his  cotemporaries ;  we 
ought  to  roentaoo  that  his  editors  charge 
him  with  **  a  palpable  plagiarism  fhmi 
Flatman,  an  obscure  rhvroer  of  Charles 
1I.*B  time,  in  his  sublime  ode,  *The 
Dying  Christian  to  his  Soul.'  "  M&ny 
of  his  expressions,  as  well  as  ideas,  in 
his  *«  Essay  on  Man,"  were  abstracted 
from  Milton ;  and  against  his  celebrated 
"  Essay  on  Criticism,"  Lady  Wortlcy 
Montague  has  preferred  a  far  more 
serious  accusation :  she  writes,  *'  I  ad- 
mired Mr.  Pope's  'Essay  on  Criti- 
cism '  at  first  very  much,  because  I  bad 
not  then  read  any  of  the  ancient  critics, 
and  did  not  know  that  it  was  aUsloUny 
The  fine  moral  poem  of  the  **  Herroit," 
by  Parnell,  is  taken  from  Martin  Lu- 
ther's tale  of  a  hermit,  who  murmured 
against  the  decrees  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. What  Sterne  has  not  plagia- 
rized, we  shall  not  stay  to  notice,  not- 
withstanding he  counterfeited  most 
excellent  coin.  He  has  been  charged 
with  pilferine  from  Burton,  Rabehis, 
Montaigne,  Bayle,  and  others;  his 
seventh  posthumous  sermon,  is  in  a  great 
part  cribbed,  word  for  word,  fW>m  a 
previous  dbine,  yclept  Leighteohouse, 
1697. 

Another  instance  of  close  resem- 
blance occurs  in  Gray's  celebrated 
**El€gy ;"  so  remarkable  is  the  analogy, 
that  one  is  constrained  to  suspect  it  a 
free  rendering  from  the  Latin  Bard : 

"  Nam  jam  non  domas  accipiet  te  Iseta,  neqos 

axor 
Optima,  nco  dalces  oocarrent  oscala  nati 
Pneripere,  et  tacitft  pedns  dalcedioe  tangeaL" 
[Lucrehus* 

"Forhimno  more  the  blazing  hearth  diall  bom. 
Or  busy  boase-wife  plv  fer  evening  care. 

No  children  ran  to  lisp  their  sire's  return. 
Or  climb  his  knees  the  envious  kias  to  s' 


There  is  a  slight  parallel  between  the 
foregoing  and  the  beautiful  bursts  of 
pathos  in  Thompson,  which  we  sub- 
join ;  but  even  these  lioea  are  sakl  to 
be  an  imibftion  of  a  passage  in  the 
*•  Iliad ;"  r^  J 
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"  Iq  vaia  for  hioi  th'  ofikkms  wifii  prepares 
The  fire  fair  blaziDg  and  the  ▼eetinoM^jg^m : 
In  vain  his  little  cbudren,  peeping  oat       ^ 
Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  nre, 
With  tears  of  aruns  innoceQoe-*4las  1 
Nor  wife,  nor  obildran  more  ihaU  he  behold, 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacrod  home." 

The  plAgiarism  of  Campbell  from  an 
elder  poet,  Vaughao,  is  worthy  of  be- 
ing cited ;  we  must  content  ourselves 
widi  a  single  stanza,  however,  from 
eadi: 

"  When  o'er  the  green,  nndeloffed  earth. 
Heaven's  covenant  thou  didst  shine ; 
How  came  the  worUT*  grayfcUher*  forth, 
To  watch  thy  sacred  sign.'^ 

[Ccnnpbell, 

"  Still  yoong  and  floe !  bnt  what  is  stQl  in  view 
We  aught  as  old  and  soiled,  thoagh  fresh  and 

new: 
How  bright  wert  thoo,  when  Shem's  admiring 

eye       » 
Tfy  bomiog,  flaming  arch  did  first  descry ; 
When  Zerah,  Nahor,  Haram.  Abram,  Lot, 
The  yoathfnl  world's  gray  f others, \u  one  knot, 
I>id,  with  intentivc  looks  watch  every  boor 
For  thy  new  light,  and  trembled  at  each 

sikower !" 

The  occasional  conceits  in  this  black- 
letter  bard,  coupled  with  his  earnest 
straight-forwardness  and  sinceritTv  com- 
pensate us  for  the  absence  of  the  rich 
embellishment  of  Campbell. 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  from  the 
**  English  Bards  and  Scotch  lUviewers," 
Byron's  welUknown  lines  on  the  deadi 
or  Kirke  White;  because  the  most 
beautiful  figure  in  them  seem  evidently 
copied  from  Waller,  the  celebrated 
minstrel  of  the  times  of  the  **  Merrie 
Monardi***  We  commence  with 
Byron: 

"Unhappy  White !  while  life  vras  in  its  spring. 
And  thy  yoong  nmse  Jost  waved  her  joyoos 

wing, 
The  spoiler  came,  and  all  thy  promise  fair, 
Has  sought  the  grave  to  sleep  for  ever  there. 
Oh,  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  undone. 
When  science's  self  destroyed  her  favorite  son ! 
Yes,  she  too  mach  indalged  thy  fond  parsait : 
She  sowed  the  seeds,  bat  Death  has  reaped 

the  f rait 
Twas  thine  own  genios  gave  the  fatal  blow. 
And  helped  to  plant  the  woond  that  laid  thee 

tow! 
So  the  sa>ook  eagle,  stretched  upon  the  plain, 
No  more  throogh  rolling  cloads  to  soar  again, 
Viewed  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart. 
And  winged  the  shaft  that  qoivered  in  his 

heart: 
Keen  were  his  paog%  bnt  keener  far  to  feel, 
He  nnrsed  the  pmion  which  impelled  the  steeL 
While  the  same  plomage  thiC  had  warmed 

Msnest, 
DftiA  the  last  life-drop  ofbis  bleedhig  breasU " 
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Waller's  stanzas  which  express  a 
ihnilar  sentiment,  are  as  foltows: 

"  Chlori%  yourself  yoa  so  excel. 

When  yoa  vouchsafe  to  breathe  my  tfaooghl; 
That  like  a  spirit  with  this  spell 

Of  my  own  teaching,  I  am  caught 

That  Mgle's  fate  and  mine  are  ooe^ 
Which  on  the  shaft  that  made  him  die 

Bspied  a  feather  of  his  own 
Wherevrith  he'd  wont  to  soar  so  high. 

Had  Echo  with  so  sweet  a  grace 
Narcissas'  load  complaints  returned, 

Kot  for  reflection  of  his  face, 
But  of  his  vokse,  the  boy  had  burned." 

Speaking  of  Lord  Byron,  we  miffht 
here  quote  a  paragragh  from  Gk)€the, 
which  may  be  new  to  some : 

"The  tragedy  of  Manfred,  is  a  most 
singular  pertbrmaace,  and  one  which  con- 
cerns me  nearly.  This  wonderfiil  and 
ingenious  poet  bias  taken  posiession  of  my 
Fau$t,  and  hypoeoodriacaily  drawn  firom  it 
the  most  singular  natriment.  He  has 
employed  the  means  in  it  which  suits  his 
object,  in  a  particular  manner,  so  that  no 
one  thiog  remains  the  same ;  and  ou  this 
account,  I  cannot  sufficiently  admire  his 
ability.  The  re-cast  is  so  peculiar,  that  a 
highly  interesting  lecture  might  be  given 
on  its  resemblance,  and 'want  of  resem- 
blaooe,  to  its  model—ihoogh  I  cannot  deny, 
that  the  gloomy  fervor  of  a  rich  and  end- 
less despair  b^mes  at  last  wearisome  to 
us.  However,  the  displeasure^  we  feel  is 
always  connected  with  admiratk>n  and 
esteem.  The  very  quintessence  of  the 
sentiments  and  passions,  which  assist  in 
constitating  the  most  singular  talents  for 
self*eommentary  ever  known,  £i  contained 
in  this  tragedy.^' 

Touching  poetic  coincidences,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  notice  the  somewhat 
remarkable  fact,  and  one,  perhaps,  not 
very  generally  known,  tlut  there  have 
been  three  poets  of  the  respective 
names  of  Walter  Scott,  Samuel  Rogers 
and  James  Grahame,  before  the  excel- 
lent authors  of  "Marmion,"  "The 
Pleasures  of  Memory,"  and  "  The  Sab- 
bath." Specimens  of  then*  published 
works  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Southey*s 
"  Later  £nelish  Poets ;"  and  they  all 
three  existed  (we  cannot  say  flourished) 
between  the  later  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries — the 
very  (dark  ages)  of  English  poetry. 
Walter  Scott  was  the  author  of  the 
"Histoiy  of  the  Right  Honorable  Name 
of  Scotty**  often  quoted  by  hia  greater 
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claDsman,  Sir  Walter ;  but  his  verses 
are  very  humble.  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers 
was  a  parson,  and  published,  iu  1782, 
two  volumes  of  ordinary  famiiiar  e|Ms- 
ties ;  but  they  trod  very  closely,  in  point 
of  time,  only  upon  our  venerable  con- 
temporary's first  work,  the  '*  Epistle 
to  a  Friend.**  Mr.  James  Grabame 
the  first,  was  a  Scotchman,  like  the 
author  of  *'  The  Sabbath,*'  and  being 
such,  his  whole  works  are  preserved 
in  Dr.  Anderson's  collection  of  the 
poets.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
plagiarism  is  to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of 
the  three  immortals,  who  thus  unwil- 
lingly seemed  to  have  appropriated  both 
names  and  reputations  so  similar,  but 
at  any  rate  they  may  be  styled  the  du- 
plicdU  poets. 

••  Dryden,"  says  Warburton,  »*  bor- 
rowed fbr  want  of  leisure ;  Pope  £br 
want  of  genius ;  Milton  from  pride,  and 
Addison  through  modesty.  The  same 
critic  has  collated  .  some  half-dozen 
instances  of  remarkable  parallels  be- 
tween the  **  Cato  *'  of  Addison^  and 
TSdlyt  and  Lucan ;  and  when  he  would 
impart  to  his  subject  a  terribU  grace^ 
he  borrows  from  Shakspeare. 

Lauder,  the  author  of  two  ambitious 
but  unsuccessful  tomes,  entitled  '*  Poet" 
arum  Scotarum  Musa  Sacrai"  has  as- 
sailed ttie  literary  reputation  of  the 
**  bhnd  old  master  of  English  song,'*  in  a 
volume  which  was  afterwards  roughly 
handled  by  Drs.  Johnson  and  Bentley; 
being  conscious  it  was  no  slight  act  of 
temerity  in  him  to  attempt  the  im- 

gugning  the  integrity  of  such  a  name, 
e  commences  his  work  in  the  follow- 
ing apologetic  strain,  assuring  the 
reader  that  **he  had  no  intention  to 
derogate  from  the  ments  of  the  author 
of  ♦Paradise  Lost,'  to  whom  gi-eat 
praise  is  due  for  so  beautiful  a  structure; 
even  if  it  should  be  proved  that  a  good 
vart  of  his  materials  were  borrowedjrom 
nis  neighbors ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  he  is  considerably  indebted  to  the 
following  productions :  *  Sarcotidos  Li- 
bri  Quinque,'  published  by  Masenius ; 
'Adamus  Exul,'  a  Latin  Drama, 
written  by  Grotius ;  and,  lastly,  to  a 
volume  of  poems  published  in  the  same 
language  by  Andrew  Ramsay."  A  strong 
resemblance,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  isdis* 
cernable  both  in  structure  and  thought 
in  the  parallels  he  has  adduced ;  and 
yet  we  are  i*elnctant  to  endorse  the 
opinion  of  this  literary  censor,  prefer- 


ring rather  to  adopt  liie  rejoinder  of  one 
of  tb«poet's  defenders,  **  admitting  thai 
Miltbn  took  many  hints  from  these 
writers,  yet  the  great  whole  of  a  splen- 
did and  magniliceut  epfc  poem,  the  con- 
nexion of  reference  of  part  to  part, 
are  undeniably  his  own."  We  ought 
to  mention,  however,  that  our  wordiy 
friend  Lauder,  in  the  eagerness  of  htt 
zeal  against  the  great  Poet,  has  actually 
committed  forgery  himself  by  ascribing 
to  Milton  a  line  which  no  one  has  yet 
discovered  in  his  works  i  Every  one 
is  acquainted  with  the  affecting  story 
of  that  ill-starred  son  of  genius, — poor 
Chatterton  :  at  the  early  age  of  16,  he 
became  absorbed  in  literary  pursuits, 
and,  as  it  subsequently  appeared,  over> 
flowing  with  poetic  imagination ;  whBe 
no  less  singular  was  his  fancy  fbr  obso- 
lete and  black-lettered  MSS.,  which  he 
afterwards  imitated  with  great  exact- 
ness in  transcribing  his  Rotdie  Poems, 
purported  to  have  been  written  in  the 
15th  century,  and  discovered  in  an  old 
chest  at  Radcliffe  church,  Bristol.  One 
of  the  most  deeply  interesting  biogra- 
phies we  ever  read  was  that  of  Thom- 
as Chatterton.  His  brief  and  hapless 
career  was  crowded  with  touching 
events  ;  and  well  do  we  remember  drop- 
ping a  tear  when  viewing  the  house  in 
Brook-street,  Holbom,  which  witnes- 
sed the  fatal  tragedy  of  his  suicidal  death. 
The  literary  forgeries  of  Chatterton 
were  induced  by  the  cold  neglect  with 
which  he  found  his  own  avowed  origin- 
al effusions  were  received ;  and  yet  it  is 
known  he  was  soon  suspected  (»f  fraud 
from  certain  discrepancies  which  ap- 
peared in  them;  but,  notwithstanding  he 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge,  there  have 
not  been  wanting  among  the  learned  to 
advocate  the  authenticity  of  the  Eotdie 
Papers* 

The  next  instance  of  grand  IHerary 
larceny  that  occurs  to  us,  is  that  of 
Samuel  Ireland,  of  Shaksperian  noto- 
riety. It  is  doubtful  if  such  devout 
consternation  and  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion were  ever  before  enkindled  among 
the  cognoscenti  and  d'dletanti  of  the 
civilized  world. 

This  notorious  literanr  impostor  was 
early  distinguished  fbr  nis  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  Shakspeare ;  the  slightest 
scrap  of  ancient  writing  referring  to 
that  great  name,  was,  to  Samuel  Ire- 
land, a  treasure  of  priceless  worth. 
What  effect  upon  his  nerves  the  posses- 
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«ion  of  an  fibtograpb  of  the  immortal 
bard  produced^  may  be  easily  imagined 
by  the  reader,-— he  became  intoxicated 
with  delight.  The  precious  relic, 
which  purported  to  be  a  raortgage^deed 
betwixt  Shakspearo  and  one  Michael 
Fraaer,  was  viewed  with  such-  raptu- 
rous and  soul-engrossing  veneration  by 
all  the  antiquaries  of  the  day,  **  that  it 
took  several  days,"  continues  the  nar- 
rator, **  before  any  one  became  suffi- 
ciently composed  and  calm  to  inquire 
whence  the  document  emanated." 
Yoons  Ireland,  (the  son  of  the  afore- 
named,) the  discoverer,  accounted  for 
its  appearance  by  alledging  that  he 
ibnnd  it  among  some  ancient  records  in 
the  possession  of  a  gentleman  of  for- 
tane,  but  whose  name  he  had  been 
charged  to  preserve  in  inviolable  se- 
crecy. This  but  imparted  a  deeper  in- 
terest to  the  matter,  and  the  cry  was, 
on  all  hands,  like  that  of  poor  Oliver 
Tvrist,  *^for  mcre.^^  By  ng  and  other  lite- 
rary amateurs  conjectured  that  a  rich 
mine  of  Shaksperian  wealth  had  been 
struck,  and  they  became  ravenously 
impatient  for  its  further  exploration. 
With  such  powerful  stimulus  these 
aatiguine  expectations  soon  became  rea- 
lised, and  presently  the  folk>wing  doeu- 
ments  greeted  the  delighted  vision  of 
the  learned  :-—Shakspeare's  "Profes- 
sioa  of  Faith,"  a  *' Letter  to  Lord 
Southampton,"  a  **  Letter  to  Anne 
Hatherway,"  some  *'  Poetic  Epistles 
to  the  same,"  and  a  '*  Letter  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,"  and  some  **  Original  Plays." 
Even  that  sage  veteran.  Dr.  Parr, 
pkpved  a  most  witling  victim  to  the 
delusion,  and  even  published  a  certifi- 
cate of  their  authenticity.  The  Earl  of 
Lrauderdale,  Valpv,  Boswell,  and  even 
Pinkerton  the  historian  were  also 
among  the  honorable  names  as  vouch- 
ers to  the  same  manifesto;  and  yet 
these  papers,  instead  of  being  two  cen- 
turies old,  ultimately  proved  to  be  but 
the  febrication  of  a  lad  of  eighteen, 
a  few  hours  before.  In  his  **  Confes- 
sions," young  Ireland  admitted,  in  ex- 
tenuation of  his  fraud,  that  he  was 
incited  to  the  act  from  the  pleasure  it 
afforded  his  father.  The  penalty  of 
his  imposture  was,  however,  anyuiing 
but  enviable,  for  the  name  of  Ireland 
toon  became  synonymous  with  obloquy, 
and  a  life  of  voluntary  exile  paid  the 
forfeits  of  his  folly.  We  ought  to  add, 
that  the  merit  of  detection  ^longed  to 


John  Kemble,  whose  critical  acumen 
respecting  the  writings  and  genius  of 
the  great  dramatic  poet,  proved  in  this 
instance  more  than  a  mHtch  against  the 
sagacious  credulity  of  the  greatest  men 
of  letters  of  his  time. 

There  was  a  curious  work  published 
hi  1688,  entitled  ^'Momus  Triumphans,*^ 
devoted  to  the  exposure  of  the  plagia- 
ries of  the  English  stage :  but  with 
such  cases  of  petit  larceny  we  shall  not 
meddle,  having  already  discovered  more 
instances  of  fraud,  on  a  grander  scale, 
than  we  shall  have  the  space  to  cite. 

It  is  related  of  the  French  poet, 
Despartes,  on  being  accused  of  having 
availed  himself  very  liberally  of  some 
of  the  Italian  poets  ;  so  far  fit)ra  deny- 
ing the  charge,  when  a  book  appeared 
upon  the  subject,  entitled  ^*  Rencontre 
des  Muses  de  France  etd^Italie,^^  he 
frankly  replied,  ^*had  I  known  the 
author's  design,  I  could  have  furnished 
him  with  a  great  many  more  instances 
than  he  has  collected  !" 

Here  we  have  a  literary  sinner  who 
affects  no  disguise,  at  least,  of  freeboot- 
ing*  He  seems  to  suffer  as  little  com- 
punction for  his  detected  crime,  as  if 
the  eighth  canon  of  the  decalogue 
never  had  existence.  But  we  think  we 
have  already  selected  sufficient  in- 
stances of  the  various  kinds  of  literary 
misdemeanors ;  although  P Salmana- 
zar's ingenbus  and  learned  fraud,  or 
the  daring  arti6ce  of  Ireland,  scarcely 
exceed  in  impudent  audacity  the  case 
of  one  Pinkerton,  a  voluminous  writer, 
who  published,  1786,  in  two  volumes, 
"  Ancient  Scottish  Poems^  never  before 
in  print,  Imt  now  published  from  the 
MS.  collection  of  Sir  R.  Maitland" 
&c.  Pinkerton  maintained  that  he 
had  fotmd  the  MSS.  in  the  I'epysian 
Library  at  Cambridge,  and  among  his 
correspondence,  it  is  stated,  he  alludes 
to  the  circumstance  with  admirable  cool- 
ness. We  may  mention  one  other 
varie^,  however,  that  of  authors  sell- 
ing their  names  to  be  prefixed  to  works 
which  they  never  even  read  ;  take  the 
following  case :  Sir  John  Hill,  as  we 
learn  by  a  recent  writer,  **  once  contract- 
ed to  translate  Swammerdam's  work 
on  insects,  for  fifty  guineas  ;"  after  the 
agreement  with  the  bookseller  he  re- 
collected that  he  did  not  understand  a 
single  word  of  the  Dutch  language, 
and  as  no  French  edition  then  existed, 
he  sought  another  to  jsasume  Jijis  task, 


lother  to  assume  his  1 
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ftnd  succeeded  in  elfectiDg  an  agree- 
ment, it  ia  true,  with  a  translator,  for 
just  one -half  the  sum  he  was  himself 
to  receive ;  strange  to  add,  howe?er, 
the  second  translator  was  found  to  be 
in  precisely  the  same  situation  as  his 
emploTer.  The  consequence  was,  that 
a  third  was  finaUy  engaged  to  accom- 
plish the  work,  and,  to  the  disgrace  of 
literature,  at  the  meagre  remuneration 
of  12  guineas ;  so  that  while  the  actual 
translator,  the  modest  drudge,  whose 
name  never  appeared  to  the  world, 
broke,  in  patiencct  his  daily  bread,  our 
pseudo-author  was  allowed  to  feast 
upon  the  spoils,  luxuriously  regaling 
himself  as  a  reward  for  his  imposture. 
Mark  Akenside  first  published  his 
**  Pleasures  of  Imagination"  anony- 
mously ;  and  very  soon  after,  {mirahuc 
dictu  J)  another  scribe,  of  the  name  of 
Kelt,  who  published  a  **  Dictionary  of 
Commerce,"  actually  had  the  impu- 
dence to  gp  over  to  Dublin  and  publish 
an  edition  of  that  fine  poem  with  his 
own  name  attached  to  it  as  the  anthor ; 
which  the  literary  freebooter  accom- 

Elished  for  some  time  with  impunity, 
aving  derived  considerable  emolument 
from  its  sale,  and  beiog  everywhere 
hailed  as  the  ingeniou$  Mr.  Rolt. — 
Poor  Akenside  at  length  heard  of  the 
caper,  and  came  out  with  a  genuine 
edition,  exposing  the  fraud.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  wrote 
**  An  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  Moral 
Virtue,"  the  MS.  of  which  he  con- 
signed to  his  friend  Mr.  Innes,  who 
not  only  exceeded  his  commission  by 
publishing  the  vrotk  under  Ms  ovm  name 
as  the  author,  but  before  the  imposition 
was  detected,  acquired  considerable 
fiime  and  even  promotion  for  his  (sup- 

?osed)  great  merit!  The  celebrated 
)r.  Blair^s  early  poem,  entitled  "The 
Resurrection,"  while  in  manuscript, 
having  been  copied  at  college  for  the 
use  of  his  private  friends,  in  a  short 
time  after  appeared  in  a  pompous  folio, 
to  the  utter  amazement  of  its  despoiled 
author,  with  the  name  of  I  r.  Douglas 
appended  to  its  title,  and  arrogantly 
dedicated  to  the  Princess  Dowager  of 
Wales !  The  **  Man  of  Feeling,"  by 
Mackenzie,  was  also  originally  publish- 
ed under  the  assumed  name  of  £cclee, 
a  clergyman,  (we  blush  to  write  it,) 
who  borrowed  the  MS.  on  pretence 
of  perusing  it.  This  rogue  succeeded 
to  such  an  extent  in  his  imposture,  that 
the  real  fabricator  found  at  first  great 


trouble  in  estmblisbing  his  just  claim  te 
its  authorship  before  the  world.  The 
true  authorship  of  ••  Gil  Bias "  hu 
not  enly  been  made  tlie  matter  of 
speculative  inquiry,  but  a  recent  writer 
in  Blackwood  has  even  ventured  to  dis- 
pute riie  claim  of  Le  Sage  to  its  pater- 
nity, asserting  strong  grouods  for  the 
belief  of  its  having  been  the  production 
of  a  Spanish  scrtt>e,  Don  Antonio  de 
Solis! 

Dr.  Johnson  says,  **  it  is  not  difficult 
to  conceive  of  such  kind  of  fraud  to  be 
practised  with  successful  effronteiy; 
the  filiation  of  a  literarv  performance 
being  difficult  of  proof,  there  being 
seldom  any  witness  at  the  birth. ^  The 
writer  from  whom  we  qoote  did  ixit 
himself  incur  any  ereat  risk  in  this 
matter,  however,  as  his  progeny  evince 
a  strongly-marked  identity ;  and 

"Shakspeare'B  magic  coaM  not  cooied  be. 
Within  that  ohanned  drcle  none  dantwalk 
bal  he." 

A  somewhat  similar  theft,  althou^^ 
on  a  grander  scale,  was  perpetrated  by 
the  notorious  Sir  Everard  Home,  who, 
it  will  be  remembered,  under  pretext 
of  making  a  catalogue  of  them,  pro- 
cured from  the  Royal  College  of  Sui^ 
geons  the  loan  of  the  splendid  life-labor 
manuscripts  of  John  Hunter,  forming 
ten  large  folio  volumes.  After  much 
patient  waiting  and  many  bootless  in- 
quiries for  said  catalogue,  it  was  at  length 
confessed  by  this  redoubtable  literary 
corsair,  that  he  had  burnt  a  large 
portion  cfthtm^  alledgiog  that  he  did  so 
in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wii^ 
of  Dr.  Hunter.  The  grief  and  con- 
sternation that  ensued  upon  such  an 
unaccountable  proceeding,  was  in  no 
degree  lessened  by  the  discovery,  and 
subsequent  confession  on  the  part  of  Sir 
Everard,  that  he  previously  tioU  the 
valuable  materials  of  Hunter,  from 
which  he  compiled  his  boasted  Essays 
before  the  Royal  Society,  which  being 
produced  with  such  astonishing  rapid- 
ity and  freauency,  very  naturally  ex- 
cited suspicion,  and  ultimately  led  to 
the  betrayal  of  the  fi*aud.  By  die  way, 
the  name  of  John  Hunter  reminds  us 
of  another  case  of  plagiarism :  about 
four  years  ago  there  was  a  paper  in  the 
British  and  Foreign  Medieal  Review 
purporting  to  be  a  review  ef  the  cha- 
racter and  writings  of  John  Hunter, 
ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Car- 
pent  :r,  a  distinguished  memt>er  of  the 
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English  fttctrity,  but  which  in  reality 
was  a  transfer  of  **  A  Review  of  the 
Oenius  and  Writings  of  Milton,*'  by 
Willmm  Ellery  Cbanning,  each  being 
aubstantiaily  the  same  throngliout — and 
for  the  wost  part  verbatim  et  literatim 
' — the  principal  change  consisting  in 
that  of  tlie  proper  name.  Many  such 
instances  of  abstraction  might  also  be 
gWen,  such  as  that  of  Lord  Francis 
Oower*s  late  novel,  '*Bn  expos6"  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  London 
Athenseum ;  also  the  novel  entitled  **Se- 
paratjon,"  we  believe  ascribed  to  the 
pen  of  Lady  Charlotte  Bury.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  case  of  the 
eloquent  German  critic,  Schlegel,  and 
the  poetical  license  of  the  metaphysi- 
cian, Coleridge !  the  latter  delivering 
in  London,  a&>ut  1813,  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  Greek  drama,  resorted 
to  the  easy  expedient  of  translating 
tlie  published  lectures  of  Schlegel  on 
the  same  subject,  which  were  delivered 
some  four  or  tve  years  preceding ;  so 
literal^  indeed,  were  his  renderings, 
that,  could  we  afford  the  space,  it  might 
prove  not  uninteresting  to  place  these 
erudite  productions  side  by  side ;— this 
is  not  the  sole  instance  of  **  boning*^ 
with  which  this  renowned  writer  is 
chargeable. 

In  1823  a  visit  to  England  was  made 
by  a  siogolar  individual  named  Hunter, 
B  **  native  American,"  who,  though  it 
appears  certain  he  professed  to  be  what 
he  was  not,  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of 
considerable  abilities.  This  he  evinced 
in  his  remarkable  production — a  pure 
fabrication-— entitled  **  Memoirs'  of  a 
Captivity  among  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  from  childhood  to  the  age  of 
ixineteen,  with  anecdotes  descriptive  of 
their  manners  and  customs,"  &c.  The 
work  contains  a  highly  romantic  and 
interesting  narrative  of  his  alleged 
wanderings  among  various  tribes  of  the 
Red-men,  which  at  first  not  only  was 
regarded  as  a  faithful  picture  of  Indian 
life,  but  procured  for  him  an  introduc- 
tion into  the  best  literary  society,  and 
enlisted  for  him  the  sympathies  of  the 
philanthropic,  who  eagerly  sought  to 
aid  him  in  his  professed  object  of  aim- 
ing to  bring  about  their  civilization. 

As  we  approach  later  times,  we  find 
many  bilb  of  indictment  pending  against 
literary  transgressors.     We  might  be- 

S'n  with  a  well-known  name,  that  of 
t.  Beattie ;  we  refer  to  his  firequent 


interpolations  fram  other  writers  in  his 
splendid  work,  *^  The  Castles  and  Ab- 
beys of  England  ;"  also  Britton,  an  ex- 
ceedingly po|mlar,  and  little  suspect- 
ed, though  a  thorough-going  pilferer, 
whose  numerous  works  are  on  architec- 
ture, antiquities,  &c.  Mr.  B.  is  a  regu- 
lar book-maker^  in  the  most  idiomatic 
sense  of  the  term,  and  he  affords  a 
singular  instance  of  how  far  the  unsus- 
pecting credulity  even  of  London  can 
be  imposed  upon  by  the  Craudulent 
artifice  of  a  literary  pretender.  We 
might  also  refer  to  the  forgeries  of 
Alberti,  at  Rome,  who  fabricated  a 
number  of  pretended  poems  of  Tasso, 
a  year  or  two  ago ;  whose  ingenuity, 
however,  became  overtasked  by  the 
critical  acumen  of  the  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany,  to  whom  he  offered  them  for 
sale. 

Locke's  Moon  Hoax  was  another, 
though  a  somewhat  different  species  of 
literary  fraud,  of  the  first  magnitude, 
evincing,  however,  as  it  did,  great  ad- 
roitness and  scientific  skill ;  it  deceived 
many  of  the  most  discerning,  and  even 
was  translated  into  several  uf  the  tongues 
of  the  Eastern  continent.  Several  curi- 
ous instances  of  refaciamento  might  also 
be  cited,  but  we  must  forbear,  simply 
mention'mgf  by  the  way.  the  practice  of 
certain  projninent  publishers  not  far 
distant,  who  sometimes  adopt,  with 
their  re-publk»tioos,  a  process  with 
their  books  a  little  akin  to  that  fabled 
of  the  well-known  Procustean  bed,  in 
their  benevolent  desire  of  adapting 
English  works  to  the  American  market. 

One  other  case  we  might  be  excused 
referring  to,  not  altoc;ether  out  of  point, 
is  that  of  Eaton's  Life  of  General  Jack^ 
son^  which  appeared  some  few  years 
ago  in  Philadelphia,  and  which  having 
been  re-published  shortly  after  in  Ire- 
land, with  the  name  of  O^Connell  sub- 
stituted as  the  author,  was  actually 
again  re-published  in  the  city  first  nam- 
ed, with  that  alteration  as  an  original 
productk)n. 

The  curiosity  of  the  reader  may 
possibly  be  well -nigh  exhausted;  but 
we  must  be  allowed,  in  closing  up  our 
desultory  gossip,  the  indulgence  of  a 
little  further  latitude.  We  doubt  if 
the  literary /at4a:-p<w  of  the  once  cele- 
brated chemist,  Accum,  whose  esteem- 
ed work  on  •*  Chemical  Tests^*  is  knows 
to  the  scientific  in  both  hemispheres, 
will  be  new  to  many^aud  so  we  give 
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it.  He  published  a  work  on  Poisons, 
entitled,  '*  Death  in  ffie  Pot,"  which  at 
first  bid  fair  to  yield  its  author  a  mod- 
erately good  revenue  of  fame  and  for- 
tune, but  for  the  discovei-y  which  was 
soon  made,  that  it  consisted  of  a  series 
of  pilfered  pages,  torn  out  of  old  books 
in  the  British  Museum  ;  he  was  tried 
upon  a  criminal  suit  for  felony,  and  al- 
though formally  acquitted,  yet  so  strong 
was  the  circumstantial  evidence  of  his 
guilt,  that  he  was  compelled  to  decamp 
off  to  Russia,  we  believe,  or  somewhere 
near  the  Antipodes.  Anoong  the  liberal 
professions  respectively — law,  physic, 
and  theology— many  curious  facts  also 
might  be  cited  ;  but  about  theology  we 
must  have  little  to  say— of  physic,  less 
— and  law,  the  least.  Before  speaking  of 
the  mysterious  parallels  which  may  be 
found  to  exist  with  the  Biblical  Com- 
mentaries of  such  divines  as  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke,  and  his  approved  pioneer,  Br. 
John  Gill,  we  subjoin  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Preface  to  Ingram  Cob- 
bin's  Condensed  Commentary : 

'*  AU  the  commentators  have  drawn 
largely  from  tbe  futhers,  especially  from 
St.  Augustine  ;  and  most  of  tbem  have 
made  ommou  property  of  Patrick,  South 
and  Whitby.  Henry  has  made  very  free 
use  with  Bishop  Hall  and  others,  and  Scott 
has  again  ennched  himself  abundantly 
from  Hennr;  Poole  exhansted  the  conti* 
nental  wnteni,  while  Gill,  unlike  the 
others,  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  bia 
*  Synopsis.' " 

The  number  of  commentators  is 
great ;  yet  if  the  uncopitd  portions  were 
to  be  collected,  they  would  scarcely, 
perhaps,  occupy  a  single  duodecimo. 

It  was  a  curious  mistake  that  a  cele- 
brated English  cler^man  recently 
made ;  in  printing  his  Philiippic  against 
Theati'es,  he  actually  was  found  to 
have  copied  it  wholly  from  another 
writer,  without  the  slightest  acknow- 
ledgment. Bunn  detected  this,  and 
printing  the  article  from  hoth  in  paraU 
leU — simply  asked  what  faith  coakl  be 
reposed  in  the  reverend  pilferer.  • 

It  will  perhaps  be  recollected  that,  a 
few  years  ago,  a  work  appeared,  prin"^ 
in  London,  under  the  title  of  **  Anec- 
dotes of  Napoleon,"  and,  would  it  be 
credited,  that  this  wonderful  produc- 
tion was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a 
compilation  literally  rendered  from  the 
German,  of  a  Life  of  Frederic  the 
Great,  the  name  of  the  emperor  being 


substituted  for  that  of  the  latter.  And 
a  still  more  recent  instance  of  unmiti- 
gated fraud,  which  might  be  mentioned, 
is  that  by  Captain  M arryatt,  in  his  late 
work,  **  The  Narrative  of  M.  Violet,*' 
in  M'hich  some  wholesale  plagiarisms 
have  been  perpetrated  upon  two  of  our 
own  authors,  Kendall  and  Gregg,  each 
of  whom  printed  portions  of  their  per- 
sonal adventures  across  the  great  west- 
era  Prairies,  and  in  northern  Mexku), 
in  advance  of  the  publication  of  their 
highly  interesting  and  valuable  works ; 
the  former  in  the  pages  of  the  New- 
Orleans  Picayune,  and  the  other  in 
the  Arkansas  Intelligencer,  where  this 
respectable  freebooter  laid  siege  to 
them.  Some  arousing  anachronisms, 
however,  have  been  detected  in  these 
interpolations  by  the  Captain,  which, 
in  addition  to  the  obloquy  consequent 
upon  these  disclosures  of  his  theft, 
have  brought  upon  him  no  verv  en- 
viable share  of  retribution  in  the  literaiy 
world.  Nor  is  it  any  palliation  of  the 
offence  to  cite  instances  of  similar  de- 
predation by  the  literati  of  our  own 
land ;  such  as  those  of  certain  promi- 
nent members  of  the  medical  frater- 
nity, both  in  our  own  and  a  neighbor- 
ing city,  so  emulous  of  the  palm  of  sci- 
entific and  literary  distinction.  One 
instance  of  this  kind  being  a  series  of 
appropriations  from  a  work  by  Dr. 
South  wood  Smith,  of  London,  which 
supplied  the  subject  matter  of  a  lec- 
ture. If,  therefore,  with  the  writers 
in  medical  literature  among  12s,  some 
few  cases  of  moral  obliquity  exist,  a 
00  less  anomalous  condition  of  things 
may  be  found  among  the  like  class  in 
the  •♦  city  of  brotherly  love,"  where  a 
similar  indifference  to  the  distinctions 
ofmeimi  and  iuum  is  still  found  to  prevail. 
Mary  Hewitt's  just  complaint  against 
the  incursions  of  a  spurious  translation 
of  Miss  Bremer's  beautiful  fictions, 
presents  another  recent  instance  how 
far  every  honorable  consideration  is  sa- 
crificed to  a  peccant  thirst  for  gain. 
This  estimable  authoress  has  proved 
the  piratical  reprints  in  question  to  have 
been  not,  as  they  profess  to  be,  transla- 
tions from  the  original  Swedish,  **but 
from  a  poorly- executed  German  render- 
ing." The  same  writer  also  speaks  of 
another  felonious  act  of  the  same  indi- 
vidual— the  reprint  of  Mr.  Muzs&ey's 
*»  American  Maiden"  in  London,  under 
the  title  of  the ''  English  Maiden"  (with 
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his  owD  name)  in  his  prefhce  to  which, 
he  has  the  nM)ckery  to  write  that,  **  in 
it  he  has  been  careful  Jo  inculcate  tht 
morality  of  the  Bible  /" 

But  should  we  not  bring  to  a  close 
this  black  catalogue  of- literary  crimes  ? 
In  conclusion,  therefore,  we  would  just 
hint  one  or  two  facts  little  known  ;  and 
first — that  of  our  own  Franklin.  Hav- 
ing had  ocular  and  tangible  evidence, 
we  can  speak  confidently  of  the  circum- 
stance :  an  English  edition  of  Cicero  de 
SenecttUe,  with  annotations,  appeared 
in  London  about  the  time  of  Franklin's 
mission  to  that  capital,  as  translated  by 
himself  with  his  portrait  annexed,  when 
it  is  well'knowo  he  was  incompetent  to 
such  a  task.  The  translation  was  real- 
ly made  by  Logan,  who  founded  the 
Philadelphia  Library  ;  and  we  regret 
also,  that  against  one  of  the  proudest 
names  of  which  any  country  can  boast, 
another  literary  peccadillo  should  be  re- 
corded :  we  refer  to  his  undoubted  pla- 
g^rism  upon  Jeremy  Taylor*s  polemi- 
cal discourses — ^his  beautiful  parable 
against  *'  Intolerance,"  which  Franklin 
has  incorporated  verbatim  into  his  works 
without  the  slightest  acknowledgment ; 
while  even  Lord  Kaimes,  in  quoting  the 
extract,  gives  credit  for  it  to  Franklin. 
It  is  as  follows  : 

*'  And  it  came  to  paM  after  these  things, 
that  Abraham  eat  in  the  door  of  his  tent, 
about  the  going  down  of  the  eun.  And 
behold  a  man  bent  with  age,  coining  from 
the  way  of  the  wilderness  leaning  on  a 
itaff:  and  Abraham  rose,  and  met  him, 
and  said  onto  him, '  turn  in,  I  pray  thee, 
and  wash  thy  feet,  and  tarry  all  night : 
and  thoa  shaft  rise  early  in  the  morning 
and  go  on  thy  way/  And  the  man  said, 
'Nay,  for  I  will  abide  under  this  tree.' 
Bat  Abraham  pre»ped  him  greatly ;  so  he 
mmed  and  went  into  the  tent,  and  Abra- 
ham baked  nnteavened  bread,  and  they 
did  eat.  Aod  when  Abraham  saw  that  the 
man  blessed  not  God,  he  said  unto  him, 
•  Wherefore  dost  thou  not  worship  the 
xnost  high  God,  creator  of  heaven  and 
earth  V  And  the  man  answered  and  said, 
'  I  do  not  worship  thy  God,  neither  do  I 
call  npon  his  name ;  for  I  have  made  to 
fnyselt  a  god,  which  abidelh  always  in 
mme  hoose.  and  provideih  me  with  all 
things.*  And  Abraham's  seal  was  kindled 
against  the  man,  and  he  arose  and  fell  np- 
on the  man,  and  drove  him  forth  with 
hlowB  into  the  wilderness.  And  God  called 
unto  Abraham,  saying,  *  Abraham,  where 
ia  the  stranger!'  And  Abraham  answered 
and  said,  *  Lord,  he  would  not  worship 
thee,  neither  would  he  call  apou  thy  name, 


therefore  have  I  driven  him  ont  from  before 
my  face  into  the  wilderness  ;*  and  God  said, 
*have  I  borne  with  him  these  hundred  and 
ninety  and  eight  years,  and  nourished  him, 
andcioihed  him,  notwithstanding  his  rebel • 
lion  against  me ;  and  couldst  not  thou,  who 
art  thyself  a  sinner,  bear  with  him  one 
night  r" 

It  seems,  indeed,  almost  like  high 
treason  to  speak  against  such  a  name  as 
Franklin's ;  and  but  for  a  similar  feeling 
of  reverential  regard,  we  should  be 
tempted  to  canvass  the  dainis  of  Ham- 
ilton to  the  authorship  of  the  *'  Fare- 
well Address  of  Washington^^*  and  the 
mnny  foreign  interpolations  of  the  "jDc- 
claration  of  Independence ;"  notwith- 
standing even  Jefl*erson  is  said  to  have 
held  its  authorship  in  such  high  esteem, 
as  to  desire  it  to  be  inscribed  upon  his 
tomb  as  the  production  of  his  pen. 

Having  thus  taken  a  brief  i^ance  at 
some  of  the  more  flagrant  cases  of  lite- 
rary fraud,  in  closing  our  desultory 
chapter  we  are  tempted  to  inquire 
whether  there  is  such  a  thing  in  exis- 
tence as  absolute  moral  honesty.  The 
earliest  indications  of  childhood  afford 
us  no  very  conclusive  evidence  in  its 
behalf,  however  guileless  the  ineipient 
knavery,  while  among  the  unsophisti* 
cated  rangers  of  the  forest  wilds,  simi- 
lar developements  of  a  natural  law  of 
secretvceness  afe  no  less  observable. 
The  governing  impulse  of  the  robber 
seems,  indeed,  but  the  exuberant  out- 
growth of  the  veiy  principle,  otherwise 
known  by  the  less  objectionable  epithet 
— covetousness ;  and  we  cannot  but 
conclude  that  he  must  be  an  ingenious 
sophist  who  can  adduce  any  substantia] 
reasons  asainst  their  positive  identity. 
If,  then,  ttiey  are  convertible  terras,  it  is 
solely  to  our  conventional  usage  we 
must  ascribe  the  fact^  that  both  are  not 
alike  visited  by  penal  enactment,  or  ra- 
ther the  strange  anomaly,  that  while  the 
one  case  takes  prominent  rank  in  the 
category  of  crime,  the  other  is  regarded 
at  worst  but  as  a  negative  virtue.  How 
far  such  a  course  may  conflict  with  our 
notions  of  abstract  justice,  we  leave  the 
reader  to  decide,  since  to  both  we  ad- 
mit any  eager,  if  not  an  equal,  procUvity. 

'*  In  the  crowd. 
May  it  please  yonr  excellency,  yoor  thieflooks 
Exactly  like  the  rest,  or  rather  better; 
'TJs  only  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  dungeon, 
That  wise  men  know  your  felon  By  his  fea- 
tures." 
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When  he  had  ended  she  took  his 
hand,  which  frightened  him  not  a  little, 
and  leading  him  into  the  parlor,  said,  in 
a  gentle  voice  :  **  Come,  Mr.  Haydn,  it 
18  all  very  well,  and  I  believe  my  father 
has  good  intentions  towards  you  !  He 
meddles  with  everybody's  affairs,  and 
has  a  fancy  for  taking  any  poor  fellow 
in  the  house,  whom  he  believes  to  have 
something  good  ha  his  head.  He  has 
spoken  to  me  a  great  deal  of  you, 
and  be  sure  that  he  will  help  you  on, 
for  he  has  very  high  acquaintances. 
But  you  will  have  to  yield  a  little  to 
his  caprices ;  fof  he  is  sometimes  sin- 
gular." 

Joseph  protested  that  he  would  wil- 
lingly yield,  and  Nanny  continued  : 
"  And  you  must  mind  me,  for  after  all  I 
rule  the  house,  and  even  my  Either  must 
do  what  I  wish.  But  now,  be  not  ce- 
remonious ;  it  is  a  long  time  to  dinner, 
and  yon  must  feel  hungry  after  such  a 
walk." 

Joseph  could  not  deny  it,  and  asked 
for  a  slice  of  buttered  bread  and  some 
Water. 

**  Ah !"  said  Nanny,  laughing,  and 
tripped  out  of  the  room.  She  soon  re* 
turned,  followed  by  the  apprentice  boy, 
who  carried  cold  meats  and  cnkes,  a 
bottle  of  wine  and  some  glasses,  a  load 
almost  too  heavy  for  the  poor  fellow, 
who  dared  not  to  coropiaio.  for  he  was 
accustomed  to  Miss  Nanny's  strict  gov- 
ernment. 

Nanny  looked  very  pretty  as  she  ar* 
ranged  ^e  table,  filled  Joseph's  glass, 
and  invited  him  to  help  himself  to  the 
cakes  and  other  nice  things  before 
him. 

He  did  80,  at  first  very  shy ;  but  by 
degrees  he  recovered  courage ;  and  as 
Nanny  pressed  on  him  several  glasses 
of  wine,  he  ate  quite  heartily,  making 
the  observation  mentally,  that  if  Miss 
Nanny  Puderlein  was  not  so  learned,  or 
of  such  high  birth  as  his  respected  pa- 
troness, MUe.  de  Martinez,  she  might, 


in  respect  of  youth,  beauty  and  grace* 
fal  manners,  rbal  the  highest  ladies  is 
Vienna. 

When,  after  some  hours,  Mr.  Wen- 
zel  Puderlein  came  into  the  room,  he 
found  Joseph  very  cheerful,  with  t>eftni* 
ing  eyes,  and  cheeks  glowing  like  roses 
— already  deeply  in  love  with  the  [Mret- 
ty  Nanny. 

Joseph  Haydn  lived  several  mondH 
in  the  house  of  the  celebrated  hur- 
dresser,  in  the  Leopoldstadt  of  Vienna, 
and  nobody  in  the  glorious  imperial 
city  knew  what  had  become  of  the  pooi% 
but  gifted  and  amiable  young  composer 
and  musician !  It  was  in  vain  that  his 
few  friends — the  young  Baron  Swieteo, 
and  even  Metastasio,  inquired  after 
him  ;  Joseph  seemed  to  have  di^ppeaf- 
ed  altogether.  Mr.  Wenzel  Puderlein 
kept  his  abode  with  him  a  secret,  and 
wondered,  like  the  rest,  and  lamented 
his  loss,  when  his  high  patrons  asked 
him  if  he  knew  where  Joseph  could 
be  ?  He  thought  he  had  good  reason 
and  right  to  practice  the  virtue  of  si- 
lence, for  the  first  time  in  his  Kfe, 
since  bis  object  was  Joseph's  happiness. 
But  nobody  should  help  him — he  aUmt 
would  do  every  thing;  and  even  hn 
protege  should  know  nothing  till  his 
happiness  was  firmly  grounded. 

Joseph  was  entirely  satisfied,  and 
happy  that  he  could  devote  his  time 
without  interruption  to  the  study  of  Se- 
bastian Bach's  works, and  to  the  compo- 
sition of  quartettes ;  that  he  had  enough 
to  eat,  and  could  see  every  day  and 
chat  with  the  pretty  Nanny.  He  did 
not  perceive  that  he  lived  almost  as  a 
prisoner  in  the  house  of  Puderlein; 
that  he  was  confined  during  the  day  to 
his  nice  little  room,  or  the  small  ganlen 
behind  the  house,  and  that  only  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  he  had  permissm 
to  walk  out  with  Puderlein  aiid  Nanny. 
He  did  not  wish  to  see  other  company 
than  a  few  of  the  neatpst  nekhborB, 
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who  koew  him  odIt  by  the  Datse  of  Mr. 
Joseph.  Every  Saturday  he  cheerful* 
Vf  delnrered  the  stipnlated  number  of 
mioueta,  lander],  aad  waltzes  to  M. 
Puderlein,  which  he  was  re«|ue8ted  to 
eompoee  for  tlK  week.  PnderJein  took 
these  pieces  to  the  manager  of  a  celebra* 
ted  dancing  saloon,  who  paid  him  for  each 
complete  minuet  two  contentions  florins 
for  a  waltz,  one  and  a  half,  and  so  on* 
M.  Pnderlein  locked  this  money  scrupu- 
lonsly  in  a  chest,  to  use  it  in  due  time 
for  Joseph's  benefit.  For  this  )i«)rpose 
he  urged  Joseph  to  greater  works,  and 
to  the  completion  of  something  that 
might  be  worth  making,  to  the  public. 

Joseph  answered,  "this  quartetto— 
when  it  is  finished,  may  be  ventured  as 
an  assay.  With  the  help  of  God,  I  hope 
to  make  something  good  oTit ! — but  what 
editor  will  take  it,  as  I  am  not  a  gen- 
tieman  by  birth^^nd  have  no  patron 
to  whom  I  can  dedicate  it." 

''  We  will  see  about  ^at,"  smiksd 
Pnderlein  ;»*'  finish  the  thing  first,  with- 
out neglecting  your  dances !  I  tell  yon 
a  wise  man  begins  with  little  and  ends 
with  something  great.  Have  good  cou- 
rage." 

Joseph  worked  as  hard  as  he  could, 
but  was  every  day  more  enamored  of. 
the  beautiful  Nanny  ;  and  Nanny  seem- 
ed equally  fascinated  with  the  hand- 
some black>eyed  boy.  Wenzel  Puder- 
lein  was  a  close  observer,  but  as  every 
thing  went  on  innocently,  he  let  the 
young  people  alone,  only  scolding  them 
sometimes  when  Haydn  forgot  his  com- 
positions, or  Nanny  her  housekeeping, 
in  idle  k>ve-making. 

But  there  was  aiiother  person  who 
looked  on  not  so  quietly. — M.  Ignatz, 
the  apprentice,  thought  he  had  a  prior 
right  to  Miss  Nanny's  affection.  Hea- 
ven knows  with  what  justice,  for  it  be- 
loDga  to  the  impossibilities  for  girls  of 
foarteen  in  Vienna  to  number  their 
lovers. 

Is  is  certain,  however,  that  M.  Ig- 
natz was  filled  with  rage  when  he  saw 
pretty  Nanny  and  Joseph  so  much  to- 
gether. Often  he  felt  tempted  to 
2irow  his  powder-bag  and  curling-iron 
at  them,  while  he  heard  them  singing 
tender  duetts.  Nanny  had  a  delightful 
w>lce,  and  being  fotid  of  music,  was 
Joseph's  most  attentive  scholar. 

The  exasperated  rival  could  at  length 
so  longer  endure  the  torments  of  jea- 
lousy.   One  morning  he  went  to  his 


master,  and  betrayed  what  he  thought 
was  a  secret,  the  love  of  the  two  young 
people.  How  surprised  was  he  when 
M.  Puderlein,  instead  of  going  into  a 
passion,  and  turning  Joseph  out  of  the 
house,  only  smiled,  and  said,  "  What 
you  tell  me,  M.  Ignatz,  I  have  long 
known,  and  it  is  all  very  well  so." 

•»  No ;  it  is  not  well !"  cried  Ignatz,  af- 
ter a  silence  of  speechless  astonishment. 
••  No,  it  is  not  all  well,  M.  Puderlein  ! 
you  know,  that  I— 1— have  loved  your 
daughter  for  years." 

It  was  M.  Poderlein's  turn  to  be  sur- 
prised, and  he  replied,  very  angrily, — 
*♦  Not  a  word  I  know— nor  will  I  know 
a  word  of  such  a  thing !  You  love  my 
daughter  ?  Go,  take  your  powder-bag 
and  curling-irons  and  attend  to  your 
customers,  and  indulge  yourself  no 
more  in  such  flights  of  fancy.  Mt 
daughter  will  have  noting  to  do  with 
you,  nor  I  either,  I  assure  yon." 

*♦  Oh  f  you  spoke  not  always  thus, 
M.  Puderlein !  There  was  a  time  when 
you  and  your  daughter" — 

*♦  Hold  your  tongue,  and  begone !" 

**  M.  Puderlein '  You  are  a  man  of 
honor.  Be  just  to  my  bog  and  faithful 
services.  I  always  took  your  part, 
when  I  heard  any  one  say, — *  Puder- 
lein is  a  silly  old  stingy  fellow  f  I  al- 
ways said,  *  It  is  not  true* — even  when 
it  was  true." 

**  Have  done  with  your  talking  f" 

*«M.  Puderlein*  be  generous!  I  en- 
treat YOU,  on  my  knees,  let  me  have 
your  daughter  for  my  wife  ?" 

**  You  shall  have  a  box  on  the  ear  to 
bring  vou  to  reason !" 

*'What.'"  exclaimed  Ignatz,  jump- 
ing up  from  the  floor,  where  he  was 
kneeling — **  a  box  on  the  ear — to  mel 
me,  a  free  tradesman  of  the  hair-dress- 
ing community !" 

'*  And  if  you  were  a  king,  and  if  yon 
were  an  emperor— and  if  you  had  a 
golden  crown  on  your  head,  and  a  scep^ 
tre  in  your  hand — here  is  my  own 
house — ^I  am  master,  and  I  repeat  that 
I  will  give  you  a  box  on  the  eart  if  you 
behave  no  better." 

"  Well,  very  well,"  replied  Ignatz, 
insolently,  "  M.  Puderlein,  we  are  se- 
parated! I  will  instantly  leave  this 
treacherous  house,  and  you  and  your 
wig-blocks!  But  I  know  how  to  re- 
venge myself!  When  misfortune 
comes  upon  you,  and/yo^  faithless 
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daaghter,  and  that  stripliDg  musician, 
then  think  of  me." 

The  apprentice  left  the  house  full  of 
plans  of  revengf^.  M.  Puderleio  was 
very  angry;  Nanny  laughed;  Joseph 
was  in  the  garden  thinking  only  of  bis 
quartetto,  on  which  he  was  just  then 
engaged. 

M.  Wenzel  Puderlein  saw  the 
time  approaching,  when  the^  attentioo 
of  the  whole  imperial  city  would  be 
drawn  towards  him  as  the  protector 
and  fosterer  of  a  great  musical  genius. 
The  dances  Joseph  had  composed  for 
the  dancing- masters  in  the  Leopold- 
stadt,  had  been  heard  already  in  the  sa- 
loons of  the  arbtocracy ;  and  thev  were 
praised  everywhere  for  their  lightness, 
grace,  and  youthful  animation!  But 
all  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  asked  in 
vain  after  the  name  of  the  composer ; 
nobody  knew  him ;  and  Joseph  himself 
had  no  idea  what  a  sensation  his  little 
compositions  were  creating.  Puder- 
lein knew  it.  however,  and  looked  for- 
ward anxiously  and  impatiently  for  the 
completion  of  the  first  quartetto. 

At  last  the  manuscnpt  was  ready ; 
Puderlein  took  it,  hurried  with  it  to  the 
printer,  made  arrangements  for  the  pub- 
lication; using,  for  this  purpose,  the 
funds  he  had  received  for  Joseph*s 
dances.  Haydn,  who  knew  that  his 
whimsical  protector  took  care  of  his 
interests,  left  every  thing  to  him,  com- 
menced a  new  quartetto,  and  had  soon 
almost  forgotten  the  old  one. 

M.  Ignats,  on  his  part,  had  forgotten 
nothing ;  and  wished  for  nothing  more 
than  to  play  a  trick  on  M.  Puderlein. 

An  occasion  was  soon  found.  His 
new  pnncipal  sent  him  one  morning  to 
the  Baron  Von  Furnberg,  to  dress  his 
hair. 

The  young  Baron  Von  Swieten  was 
there,  and  talking  of  the  brilliant  ball, 
the  night  before,  at  the  Princess  Ester- 
hazy*s,  and  the  beautiful  new  dances  of 
the  unknown  composer.  In  the  en- 
thusiasm of  h'ls  praise  he  went  to  the 
piano  and  played  part  of  a  waltz  which 
Ignatz  recognised  as  Nanny*s,  which 
Joseph  had  composed  for  her. 

**  I  would  give  fifty  ducats !"  exclaim- 
ed the  Baron,  when  Von  Swieten  had 
finished,  **  if  I  knew  the  name  of  that 
composer  ?*' 

"Fifty  ducats?"  said  Ignatz,  aloud. 


"your  honor,  excuse  me— your  honor! 
I  believe  I  can  tell  you  his  name  P' 

"  If  you  can  do  it  with  certain^,  the 
fifty  ducats  shall  be  yours  !**  said  Von 
Swieten  and  Furnberg. 

**  I  can,  your  honor!  It  b  Joseph 
Haydn." 

"  How  !  Joseph  Haydn  !— what  do 
you  know  of  him?"  cried  the  two 
young  gentlemen.  The  hair-dresser 
teld  what  he  knew  of  Haydn*s  life  in 
]^uderlein*s  house,  and  took  care  to  re- 
presept  his  ancient's  principle  as  mi- 
serly and  tyrannical. 

**  Horrible !"  exclaimed  bis  hearers, 
when  ignatz  bad  finished  his  narratkin. 
**  This  okl  hair-dresser  keeps  die  young 
man  hidden  from  the  world — midies 
him  work  for  his  gain,  and  shuts  him 
up  like  a  prisoner !  We  must  deliver 
him !" 

Ignatz  failed  not  to  tell  thera,  tfaey 
woukl  thus  do  a  very  charitable  actioo, 
and  gave  them  instructions  bow  to  ma- 
nage matters  with  young  'Haydn,  in 
case  M.  Puderlein  should  be  at  home. 

The  young  Baron  Von  Swieten  de- 
termined to  go  instantly  to  bis  favorite, 
and  engaged  Ignatz  to  accompany 
him.  The  hair-dresser  felt  very  proud 
while  seated  in  an  elegant  coach  oppo- 
site the  Baron,  and  driving  to  the  Leo- 
poldstadt. 

When  they  arrived  at  Puderlein's 
house,  the  Baron  leaped  out  of  the  car- 
riage, entered  the  house,  and  went  up- 
stairs, to  the  room  where  Joseph  Haydn 
was  busily  engaged  at  his  new  quar- 
tette. 

How  great  was  the  surprise*  of  the 
youth  when  he  saw  his  aristocratic  visi- 
tor !  He  was  unable  to  utter  a  single 
word,  but  bowed  low  to  his  noble  guest, 
in  silence. 

The  young  Baron  was  all  the  more 
earnest  and  kind.  He  told  him  how  his 
friends  (of  whom  Joseph  knew  nothing) 
grieved  about  his  disappearance.  He 
spoke  of  the  general  admiration  his 
compositions  had  excited,  and  told 
how  many  inouiries  had  been  made  af- 
ter the  giftea  composer.  At  last  he 
concluded,  *•  your  fortune  is  now  made ; 
Baron  Von  Furnberg,  a  great  patron  of 
the  arts,  my  father,  and  myself— all 
vrill  assist  you.  We  will  introdoce  3rDU 
to  the  Prince  of  £sterhazy !  Make 
ready  to  leave  this  house,  and  deliver 
yourself  as  soon  as  possible  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  covetou84iaiir-dre8ser." 
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Joseph  did  not  kiK>w  what  to  reply,  fw 
his  surprise  increased  at  erery  word 
TooDg  YoQ  Swieten  said.  At  length 
he  answered,  stammering  and  blushing, 
*'  Your  honor  is  mistaken,  in  believing 
that  I  am  treated  in  this  house  in  a  ty- 
rannical menoer.  On  die  contrary, 
M.  Puderlein  treats  ipe  as  his  own 
•on,  and  his  daughter  loves  me  as  a 
brother !  He  assisted  me  when  I  was 
helpless  and  alone  without  any  means 
of  support.*' 

'« Be  that  as  it  may,'*  interrupted 
Von  Swieten,  impatiently,  **  in  thb 
house  you  cannot  stay  longer.  You 
must  come  out  into  the  world  i  Must 
take  another  place,  suited  to  your  tal- 
ents. Tell  that  to  your  landbrd.  To* 
morrow  the  Baron  and  I  are  coming 
for  you." 

Saying  this  he  embraced  the  yonng 
Haydn,  eagerly  left  the  room  and  the 
housCf  and  returned  to  the  city ;  Joseph 
•food  rubbing  his  forehead,  not  know- 
ing if  all  this  were  a  dre^m  or  reality. 

But  pretty  Nanny  had  listened  in  the 
kitchen,  and  with  terror,  heard  all ;  she 
mn  in  tears  to  her  father,  when  he 
came  home,  and  told  him  what  had 
iMissed.  He  was  not  a  Httle  disturbed. 
But  he  soon  composed  himself,  and 
with  frparkimgeyes  ordered  his  daugh- 
ter to  mlbw  him,  still  weeping. 

He  went  to  Joseph's  room.  Joseph 
hearing  him  coming,  opened  the  door, 
and  was  going  to  tell  him  what  had  hap- 
pened. 

But  Puderlein  pnshed  him  back  into 
the  room,  went  himself  io,  followed  by 
the  weeping  girl,  and  cried,  "  Stay, 
barbarian  I  where  are  you  going  ?** 

•»  To  see  you,"  answered  Joseph — »*  1 
was  going  to  tell  you — " 

•'  No  need  of  that !"  broke  out  Pu- 
derlein, *•  I  know  all  J — ^you  have  be- 
trayed me,  and  you  are  going  to  leave 
me  like  a  vagabond." 

••Nay,  nay,  M.  Puderlein!  Lis" 
ten  to  me."  '*  I  will  not  listen !  Your 
rebellion  is  clear  enough!  so  is  your 
treachery  to  me,  and  to  my  daughter. 
Oh,  ingratitude,  see  here  thy  image ! 
I  loved  this  youth  as  a  son  of  my  own ! 
when  he  was  helpless  I  took  him  nnder 
my  hospitable  root.  I  have  dressed  him  ; 
I  have  nourished  him ;  I  have  trimmed 
his  hair  with  my  own  hands ;  I  have 
cared  for  his  fame,  and  my  reward  for 
all  this  is,  that  he  betrays  me  and  my 


ittnocent   diHd.    Aye!   this   weeping 
girl,  whom  you  have  deceived  !" 

•*  For  heaven's  sake !  M.  Puderlein ! 
Hsten  to  me !  I  will  not  leare  you !  I 
will  not  be  ungrateful— I  will  thank  you 
all  my  Hfe  for  what  you  have  done  for 
roe.»' 

♦•And  will  you  manx this  girl ?*' 

"Marry,"  repeated,  Joseph,  quite 
astonished,  and  stepped  back  several 
steps — ••  I  marry  your  daughter  ?*' 

•*Who  else?  Have  you  not  told 
her  ^lat  she  was  handsome — that  you 
loved  her ! — ^have  you  not  been  openly 
her  admirer?" 

*•  Certainly,  but->" 

»•  No  buts !  You  must  marry  her,  or 
you  are  a  vil(s  traitor !  Think  you  that 
every  stripling  may  tell  a  vhtuous 
maiden  of  Vienna  that  she  is  handsome, 
and  that  it  wiil  be  permitted  ?  You 
are  very  much  mistaken ;  among  our 
girls  the  goklen  age  still  reigns.  They 
do  not  flirt  with  every  one — they  throw 
their  nets  not  out  for  eveiy  one ;  they 
wait  modestly  till  the  one  comes,  who 
sa^s  to  them  that  he  loves  them,  and 
will  marry  them ;  and  thus  it  is,  that 
the  Viennese  damsels  are  the  crenm  of 
the  whole  work!.  You  told  my  daugh- 
ter that  you  liked  her,  and  that  caused 
her  to  believe  you  wished  to  make  her 
your  wife  ?  and  she  said  to  herself— I 
will  love  and  marry  him.  She  loves 
you — and  now  you  will  forsake  and 
disgrace  her?" 

Joseph  was  silent.  Puderlein  con- 
tinued :  ••And  I — have  I  deserved  such 
ingratitude  for  this  ?** 

At  these  words,  Puderlein  took  out 
of  his  pocket  a  roll  of  paper,  opened  it, 
and  brought  it  near  Joseph's  face.  Jo- 
seph uttered  a  slight  cry  of  surprise — 
for  he  saw,  elegantly  engraved,  the 
words,  ♦♦  Quartetto  for  the  violin,  vio- 
liocello,  and  tenor  violin,  arranged  by 
Joseph  Haydn,  composer  and  piano- 
player  at  Vienna.     Vienna,  1751." 

••  Yes,'*  cried  Weneel  Puderlein,  as 
he  saw  Haydn*8  delight  at  this  surprise, 
•*  Yes,  open  your  eyes ;  that  is  what  I 
have  done  with  the  money  I  received 
for  your  dances !  I  have  pfud  for  paper 
and  presswork  to  make  >'ou  able  to 
come  out  as  a  composer  before  the 
public.  I  have  done  stiD  more— I 
have,  through  my  high  patrons,  obtiun- 
ed  you  the  appointment  of  organist  to 
the  Carmelites.  Here  Is  your  appoint- 
ment;   and  now  go,    butarian,    and 
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pIciBge  my  daughter  and  mymiSl  into 
misery!" 

**  Joseph  did  not  go,  but  with  tears 
embraced  M.  PodeHeio,  who  tried  to 
posh  htm  back,  while  his  proteg6  held 
him  fast.  *'  M.  Puderleio,"  cried 
Haydn,  **  listen  to  me !  there  is  nothing 
false  in  me  I  Let  me  call  you  father ! 
G-i?e  me  Nanny  ft>r  my  wife !  I  will 
marry  her,  I  will  love  and  honor  her 
all  my  Hfe.  Ah!  believe  me,  I  am 
not  unmteful ! " 

M.  ruderlein  became  more  quiet; 
he  sank  into  ^e  arm-chair  and  called 
to  the  young  couple :  *'  Come  hither, 
my  children,  kneel  down  before  me, 
tluit  I  can  give  you  my  blessing !  This 
evening  shall  be  the  betrothal,  and  foot 
weeks  hence  we  will  have  the  wed- 
ding." 

Joseph  and  Nanny  kneeled  down  be- 
fbre  M.  Puderlein,  and  he  blessed  them, 
and  they  all  wept  a  great  deal.  That 
same  evening  all  was  mirth  at  No  7,  on 
^be  Danube,  in  the  Leopoldstadc  for 
the  organist,  Joseph  Haydn,  celebrated 
his  betrothal  with  the  beautiful  Nanny, 


only  dsu|^iter  to  M.  Wensel  Puderiaiii, 
citiaen  and  house  proprietor  in  the 
Leopeldstadt,  Vienna. 

The  young  Baron  Von  Swieten  and 
Von  Fumburg  wer«  very  much  dii* 
turbed,  when  they  came  the  next  mora- 
ing  to  deliver  young  Haydn  out  of  the 
hfUids  of  M.  Puderlein,  to  find  him  ths 
betrothed  of  die  pretty  Miss  NsDoy. 
They  made  urgent  representations  to 
fahn,  but  Joseph  stood  firm,  and  kept 
his  word,  as  an  honest  man,  to  M.  Pn* 
derlein  and  to  his  bride. 

It  is  true,  that  he  afterwards  firaad 
this  step  had  been  a  precipitate  one^ 
but  he  never  repented  it;  and  wfaea 
his  terrestrial  muse  played  too  maoj 
discords,  he  sought  and  found  eomlbit 
with  the  celestial  companion,  who,  ever 
young,  and  fresh,  and  lovely,  walks 
with  the  true  artast  through  Kfe;  ts 
him  she  showed  herself  so  propitious, 
that  after  centuries  have  passed — geoe- 
rations,  as  they  advance,  will  pronounce 
Haydn*s  name  with  pious  and  joyfd 
emotion. 

M.  H. 


SONNET. 
Bt  ths  AuTRom  of  **Tbb  YEMAtsia,"  '*0i7T  RiraBt,**  Aa 


ALL  MORTAL  PERPORMANCK  BUT  PROGRESS. 

Ip,  in  the  progress  of  the  years,  we  make. 

Ourselves,  fit  progress,  we  make  sacrifice 
Even  of  the  loved  performance,  and  forsake 

The  weil-plann'd  purpose  for  some  new  device. 
We  burn  the  fruits  of  study  to  begin 

Anew  our  edifice ;  and,  day  by  day, 
No  sooner  do  we  well  fit  progress  win^ 

Than  we  fling  down  our  tools  and  turn  away. 
It  is  a  *prenticeship  we  still  pursue, 
Not  doing,  but  just  learning  how  to  do  :— 
Our  progress  lies  in  knowledge  of  our  tools, 

And  a  becoming  liking  for  their  use ; 
No  doubt,  if  we  obey  the  master*s  rules, 
We  shall  be  summoned  to  some  future  task, 

Let  us  but  learn,  he  cannot  well  refuse, 
And  this,  if  well  we  learn,  'tis  quite  enough  to  ask 
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A  DKEAM  OF  THE  WORLD- 

Br  R.  S.  a  Andbos. 

The  spirit  waved  her  wand  : — On  either  hand 

Hamlets  and  cities  rose,  and  all  the  land 

Stood  thick,  or  so  it  seemed,  with  structures  grand 

And  piles  magnificent.     Here  golden  dome 

In  mockery  flashed  the  dazzled  sunbeam  home  ; 

There  marble  column  grew,  and  fountain's  foam 

Mirrored  the  sky  in  maoy-colored  light : 

While  temples  reared  their  spires  mm  vtde  and  height, 

Pointing  the  soul  to  Heaven.    But  as  the  sight 

Dwelt  longer  on  the  scene,  its  seeming  eaught 

Another  aspects  and  by  palace  wrought 

With  curious  workmansiiip,  where  sculptured  Thought 

Spoke  from  the  marble,  and  divinest  Art 
Bade  gmce  and  beauty  into  being  start. 
Stood  the  low  cottage,  and  not  far  apart 

The  meaner  hovel,  through  whose  thatch-made  roof, 
The  Sun,  sole  friend  that  kept  him  not  aloof. 
At  times  let  in  his  golden-colored  woof 

To  bmd  the  broken  soul ; — but  oftener  far 
Stole  in  the  autumn  min,  or  freezing  air. 
Or  the  cokl  glimmer  of  a  winter  star, 

Whose  faint  dim  light  but  served  the  more  to  show 

How  much  of  desoktion  dwelt  below-* 

That  watched  to  weep  or  slept  to  dream  of  wo, 

The  spirit  spake : — From  cot  and  hovel  came 
Mao  worn  with  suiferiog,  woman  pale  with  shame. 
And  childhood,  on  whose  brow  was  writ  the  name 

Of  want  and  sorrow.     There  were  those  whose  toil 
Had  gathered  wealth  from  distant  sea  and  soil. 
Delved  the  deep  earth  and  robbed  its  hidden  spoil, 

And  in  their  turn  been  robbed.    From  out  their  eyes 
Pale  Hunger  stared,  and  Life  ebbed  forth  in  sighs 
Mingled  with  prayers  and  curses,  till  the  skies 

Groaned  with  sad  echo.    Their  rough  hands  had  made 
The  Earth  a  realm  of  beauty,  and  arrayed 
Its  fields  in  fruitfulness,  and  overlaid 

Its  surface  with  fair  homes,  and  gorgeous  towers, 

And  fairy  palaces  *mid  quiet  bowers. 

And  penumed  gardens,  where  the  happy  Hours 
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Paused  in  dieir  flight.    Torrent  beneath  their  skill 
Became  a  goJcJeo  tide.     The  rock-ribbed  hiU 
Fell  at  their  mandate,  aad  the  forest  stilU 

That  for  unnumbered  years  had  stayed  the  cloud 
In  its  career,  and  braved  &e  tempest,  bowed 
Prostrate  to  their  behest ;  and  navies  proud 

Floated  upon  the  sea^— but  not  for  them ; 

They  delved  the  earth,  and  gathered  gold  and  gem, 

But  crown  and  coronet  and  diadem 

Gleamed  on  the  brows  of  others.    Haughty  Pnde, 

Nursed  in  base  indolence,  and  Power,  allied 

To  meanest  vice,  and  Wealth,  that  ne*er  had  sighed 

Save  for  new  pleasures — these— ^bat  never  felt 
On  the'u*  eoft  cheeks  the  burning  sun,  or  knelt 
At  the  strong  oar,  where  arctic  tempests  pelt 

The  ice-bound  bark— reclintng  at  Uietr  ease. 
Revelled  in  spoils  of  far-off  climes  and  seas, 
While  they  who  won  them  fell  upon  their  knees, 

And  bent  them  as  they  passed.— The  while  I  gazed, 
Her  magic  wand  the  wondrous  spirit  raised, 
And  on  the  sight,  half-horrored,  halt-amazed, 

Hovel  and  hut  were  opened,  and  within 

Sat  Manhood  pale  with  grief,  and  Childhood  thin 

With  pain  and  famine.     Misery  and  Sin 

Grew  in  embrace,  and  Old  Age  wasted  slow 
With  watch  and  hunger,  wept  such  tears  of  woe 
As  old  eyes  only  weep.    By  pallet  low 

Leaned  the  faint  mother  watching  o*er  her  chHd 

laying  for  bread — and  as  the  helpless  smiled. 

And  gasped  its  last  weak  breath,  half-mad,  half-wild. 

She  started  up,  covered  her  eyfes,  and  then 
Uttering  a  prayer  that  Death  would  strike  agahi. 
Laughed  loud  and  fell,  and  spake  no  juorc.    And  men, 

Who  dwelt  in  palaces,  passed  by  that  day, 
Looked  on  the  scene — the  mother  where  she  lay 
Beside  her  dead — and  then— went  on  their  way. 
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The  great  objects  for  which  nine 
tenths  of  the  human  species  are  toiling 
through  their  probationary  state  are 
food  and  raiment,  and  they  have  been 
improved  in  quality  and  enhanced  in 
quantity,  in  proportion  to  the  advance 
of  civilization.  Articles  of  clothing 
are  now  at  the  command  of  the  lowest 
members  of  society,  which,  but  a  cen- 
tury since,  were  scarcely  within  the 
reach  of  crowned  heads.  It  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  nearly  all  the 
great  inventions  of  modem  times,  the 
most  singular  triumphs  of  the  human 
intellect  over  matter,  have  tended  to 
promote  the  production  of  clothing,  by 
substituting  machinery  fur  labor,  and 
economy  in  time  and  outlay  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  wearing  apparel.  In  the 
production  of  our  food  very  little  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  the  same  di- 
rection. That  is  to  say,  improvements 
have  indeed  been  made  on  the  rude 
implements  of  husbandry  conmion  to 
former  ages,  but  the  amount  of  manual 
labor  necessary  to  bring  forth  a  certain 
^Quantity  of  food  has  not  been  materially 
diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  through 
the  exercise  of  his  intellect,  man  has 
been  enabled  to  work  up  the  five  great 
raw  materials,  wool,  nax,  hemp,  silk 
and  cotton,  into  a  limitless  vanetyof 
clothings  adapted  to  all  tastes,  ages, 
climates  and  conditions,  in  a  continual- 
ly increasing  supply,  and  at  the  same 
time  comparatively  dispensing  with 
manual  labor.  In  considering  these 
facts,  we  find  something  analogous  to 
the  condition  of  our  first  parents,  when 
they  incurred  the  Divine  displeasure. 
From  that  time  forth,  they  were  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  food  and  raiment. 
Adam  heard  the  Divine  mandate — 
*^  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou 
eat  bread" — but  "  unto  Adam  also  and 
to  his  wife,  did  the  Lord  Qod  make 
coats  of  skins  and  clothed  them.**  The 
progenitors  of  the  human  race  were 


clothed  by  the  Omnipotent  Power  and 
sent  forth  to  procure  their  own  food.— 
This  he  has  procured  by  the  unremit- 
ting exercise  of  his  physical  powers* 
while  the  divine  part  of  his  nature  hag 
mostly  contributeid  to  the  multiplication 
of  clothing.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  human  race,  the  animals  slain  for 
food  furnished  incidentally  the  mate- 
rials for  clothing.  To  detach  the 
wool,  and  to  form  it  into  a  cloth,  as  a 
aubstitute  for  skin,  was  a  great  advance, 
and  to  transfer  the  colors  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  to  their  clothes,  so  as  to 
relieve  the  monotony  of  the  natural  co- 
lor, would  soon  suggest  itself.  £ven 
savages,  unacquainted  with  cloth  or  its 
manufacture,  stain  their  persons  with  ve- 
getable dyes.  The  art  of  doth  mann- 
facture  has,  however,  in  itie  last  centu- 
ry, made  more  rapid  advances  than  dur- 
ing the  previous  five  thousand  years,  and 
this  has  been  through  the  exercise  of  the 
human  intellect.  The  great  inventions 
in  niachinery  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  last  50  years,  have  wonderfully  in- 
creased the  production  of  cloths.  In 
fact,  cotton  may  be  said  to  have  become 
important  as  an  article  of  clothing,  only 
in  that  period,  and  solely  through  the 
aid  of  machines,  perfected  in  dinerent 
countries.  The  cotton  gin  of  Whitney 
first  made  the  raw  material  available, 
and  the  card  machine  of  Whitney,  of 
which  John  Randolph  remarked,  that 
it  seemed  to  act  as  if  animated  by  a 
soul,  promoted  the  carding ;  the  jen- 
ny of  Hargrave,  and  its  improvement 
by  Arkwright,  gave  the  means  of  spin- 
mng,  and  the  steam-eng^e  of  James 
Watt,  furnished  the  power  to  move 
these  wonderful  machines.  With  these 
mighty  laborers,  vast  quantities  of  cloth 
have  been  furnished  of  almost  every  va- 
riety of  texture,  and  every  quarter  of 
the  world  has  been  supplied  with  suit- 
able clothing.  Not  less  wonderful  have 
been  the  improvements  in  the  art  of  dye- 
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ing  and  printing  those  clotbe.  To 
give  them  a  variety  of  bright  and  per- 
manent colors,  the  science  of  chemistry 
has  been  drawn  upon  with  eminent  suc- 
cess, and  each  advance  in  that  sci- 
ence has  been  fraught  with  increased 
facilities  to  the^  dyeing  process.  In 
the  case  of  dyeing  and  printing  cali- 
coes, it  happens,  however,  that  it  has 
had  to  encounter  the  greatest  difficul- 
ties from  government  oppression,  both 
in  France  and  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  England.  It  was  not  until 
1736,  that  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  Parliament  of  England  against 
wearing  printed  fabrics  were  repealed ; 
and  in  1750,  only  50,600  pieces  of  prin- 
ted goods  were  made  in  England,  often 
the  warp  was  linen,  there  being  no 
means  ot  spinning  cotton  strong  enough 
for  that  purpose.  The  printing  of  cot- 
ton was  introduced  into  Lancashire 
about  the  year  1770,  and  from  that 
time  the  business  progressed.  The 
quantity  printed  in  England  was  ac- 
curately ascertained  up  to  1831 ,  by 
means  of  the  tax  imposed  on  all  prin- 
ted goods.  By  the  returns,  the  yards 
made  in  1796  were  20,621,797;  in 
1814,  124,613,472;  and,  347,460-,299 
yards  in  1830,  of  which  amount,  199,- 
799,466  yards  were  exported,  and  148,- 
650,833  retained  for  home  consum prion. 
The  tax  on  printed  cottons  was  remov- 
ed in  1831,  since,  when,  the  quantity 
made  has  not  been  so  accurately  ascer- 
tained. The  exports  in  1845,  had, 
however,  risen  to  310,850,697  yards, 
or  nearly  as  much  as  the  whole  pro- 
duction m  1830;  500,000,000  yards  is 
probably  the  English  production  now, 
and  175,000,000  that  of  theUnitedStates. 
The  product  of  these  two  nations  is 
therefore  675  millions  yards,  against  22 
millions  in  1800;  or  from  li  y|irds  each 
inhabitant  of  both  countries,  the  pro- 
duction has  increased  to  16  yards  per 
head.  This  large  production  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  great  and  continuous 
fall  in  prices.  The  average  export 
price  fromEngland  was,  in  1820,  27  cts. 
per  yard,  end  in  1845,  9  cts.  per  yard; 
and  the  quality  of  the  latter. was  greatly 
superior  to  the  former.  These  results 
were  brought  about  solely  by  improve- 
ments in  science  in  different  countries, 
in  spite  of  the  discouragements  of  the 
governments.  As,  for  instance,  in  Eng- 
land, up  to  1831,  as  we  have  stated,  an 
excise  tax  was  laid  upon  every  yard  of 


printed  goods  made  in  the  United  Kng- 
dom.  This  tax  was  S^d.  or  about  7  cts. 
per  square  yard,  and  yielded  a  duty  of 
,£2,022,258  ;  in  1828  a  drawback  was 
allowed  on  aU  goods  exported,  and  this 
drawback  amounted  in  the  same  year  to 
,£1,360,069;  the  balance,  oe662,189, 
or  about  $3,000,000,  constituted  a  direct 
tax  upon  all  British  prints  consumed  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  drawbai^ 
thus  allowed  on  exports,  has  been  ap- 
pealed to  in  this  country  by  those  who 
misunderstood  its  motive,  as  a  proof  of 
any  allowance  made  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  undersell  American  prmts. 
The  tax  on  the  consumption  of  prints, 
was,  however,  the  least  evil  with  which 
the  manufacturers  had  to  contend.  In 
order  to  levy  the  tax,  it  was  necessary 
to  prevent  all  printing  of  goods,  except 
-under  a  license  from  the  government, 
and  when  allowed,  a  revenue  officer 
was  stationed  in  the  works  to  pry  into 
and  overlook  all  its  operations.  In  ad- 
dition, there  were  heavy  duties  on  co- 
lor material.  Notwithstanding  these 
oppressions,  the  manufacturers  made 
great  progress.  In  the  United  States, 
the  government,  since  1815,  has  adopt- 
ed a  more  effectual  mode  of  preventing 
the  growth  of  calico  printing  as  a  sepa- 
rate business.  It  is  by  imposing  a  tax 
upon  the  printing  clotHs,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  cotton  spinner;  as,  for  instance, 
the  present  tariff"  levies  a  duty  of  six 
cents  per  yard  on  the  white  cottons, 
and  of  nine  cents  per  yard  on  printed ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  American  cotton 
printer  is  obliged  to  pay  six  cents,  or  100 
per  cent,  more  for  the  cloth  to  print 
than  his  En^ish  rival.  This  is  called 
protection.  Now,  in  spite  of  these  op- 
pressions, England,  France  and  the 
United  States,  nave  each  contributed  to 
the  conunon  stock  of  knowledge,  inven- 
tions and  improvements,  which  have 
produced  the  results  we  have  witnessed 
m  the  vast  increase  of  production  and 
decrease  of  price.  The  inventions  and 
discoveries  are  of  three  classes-^-lst. 
The  preparation  and  working  up  of  the 
raw  material  into  white  fabrics.  2nd. 
In  the  machinery  for  transferringdesigns 
upon  the  cloth — and,  3dly.  The  chemical 
preparations  for  impartmg  brilliant  and 
durable  colors  to  those  designs.  In  the 
first  class  are  embraced  the  cotton  gin 
of  Whitney,  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
who  obtained  his  patent,  1792.  Up  to 
that  time,  the  labor  o^xleanlng  cotton 
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fyom  the  seed  was  so  great  as  to  make 
'  the  article  too  costly  for  cultivation,  and 

not  mure  than  ten  million  pounds  were 
'  then  produced  in  the  United  States. — 

'  This  first  made  the  raw  material  avail- 

able to  any  considerable  degree.    The 
next  operation,  that  of  cardmg  the  cot- 
E  ton,  was  facilitated  by  the  invention  of 

t  the  card  machine,  by  an  American  ci* 

t       ^        tizen.     By  this  the  old  laborious  pro- 
1  oess  of  sticking  the  cards  by  hand  was  sn- 

r  perseded  and  cylinder  cards  introduced. 

These  two  inventions  were  essential  to 
r  «upply  the  spinning  jenny  of  Arkwright, 

t  dnven  by  tne  steam-engine  of  Watt, 

c  with  the  raw  material  for  spinning,  and 

[  the  power-loom  of  Dr.  Cartwright  for 

weaving  the  yam  into  cloth.    Each  one 
f  of  these  inventions  was  necessary  to 

'  the  other,  and  each  greatly  accelerated 

:  the  production  of  cloth,  and  the  dimi- 

:  nution  of  the  amount  of  manual  labor 

requisite  in  the  production  of  clothing. 
AVliile  the  supply  of  cloth  was  thus  un- 
dergoing this  prodigious  increase,  the 
r  art  of  printing  it,  although  of  very  an- 

[  cient  ori^n,  first  sprung  into  impor- 

[  tance.     The  old  mode  of  printing  the 

I  cloth,  was  for  the  operator  to  stretch 

the  cloth  upon  a  table  before  him,  hav- 
ing in  his  hand  an  engraved  block,  to 
which  he  applied  the  color,  and  then 
pressed  it  with  his  hands  upon  the 
cloth.  In  making  the  next  impres- 
sion, he  was  careful  to  place  his  block 
I  8o  that  the  figure  should  match  the  im- 

pression already  made.  This  was  a 
sfow  process,  and  was  improved  by  ap- 
plying mechanical  power  to  the  blocks 
by  a  contrivance  that  was  a  substitute 
for  twenty  expert  hands,  that  is  to  say, 
one  hand  with  the  machine  would  do 
the  work  of  twenty  without  it.  The 
wooden  blocks  were  superseded  in  1785 
by  metallic  cylinders.  The  entire  sur- 
face of  the  cylinder  was  engraved  with 
the  required  pattern,  which  was  a  very 
expensive  operation,  but  the  machine 
did  as  much  work  in  a  few  hours  as 
formerly  occupied  weeks.  A  complete 
revolution  was  effected  in  this  matter  by 
Mr.  Jacob  Perkins,  of  Massachusetts, 
who  invented  the  mode  of  engraving 
the  pattern  upon  a  small  steel  cyUnder, 
called  a  die.  From  this  cylinder  the  pat- 
tern is  transferred  over  the  entire  surface 
of  a  copper  cylinder,  and  any  number  of 
them  may  be  made  at  a  small  expense 
from  one  die,  and  worn  cylinders  are 
easily  renewed.    This  new  invention^ 


introduced  in  1806,  gave  a  great  im- 
pulse to  the  business.  The  next  great 
improvement  was  in  the  means  of 
printing  several  colors  at  one  operation. 
At  first  only  one  color  could  be  impar- 
ted to  one  pattern  on  the  cylinder; 
within  five  years,  five  colors  more  were 
printed  at  one  operation.  While  these 
great  improvements  were  progressing 
in  the  means  of  producing  cloth,  and 
imparting  designs  to  it,  advances  no 
less  astonishing  were  made  in  the  pro- 
duction and  application  of  colors.  This 
latter  branch  of  the  business  is  per- 
haps the  most  scientific  and  interesting 
of  all,  and  is  well  worthy  the  study  even 
of  those  who  have  no  connexion  with 
calico  printing  as  a  business. 

We  have  briefly  sketched  the  lead- 
ing events  that  have  conspired  to  pro- 
duce such  wonderful  results  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cotton.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  each  and  all  of  the  great 
inventions  and  discoveries  in  all  the 
branches, were  the  results  of  individual 
genius  in  all  countries.  The  United 
States,  England  and  France,  hare  all 
contributed  the  moet  important  ele- 
ments in  the  manufacture.  The  con- 
tributions of  France  have  been  mostly 
in  chemical  discoveries,  and  in  the  ap- 
plication of  profound  science  to  usenil 
purposes.  With  them  the  principles  of 
calico  printing  have  been  profoundly 
studied  by  the  eminent  chemists,  who, 
educated  in  the  Parisian  schools  of 
science,  are  kept  constantly  employed 
by  the  manufacturers  in  experiment- 
ing upon  colors;  as  thus,  to  obtain  good 
colors  upon  goods,  it  is  indftpensable 
that  it  be  of  a  pure  white ;  to  obtain 
this,  the  old  process  of  bleaching  cotton 
required  three  months.  M .  BerthoUet, 
of  Paris,  in  1785,  first  introduced  chlo- 
rine as  a  bleaching  agent,  by  which  the 
process  has  been  reduced  to  a  few 
nours  instead  of  months.  This  process 
was  carried  to  England  by  James 
Watt,  the  inventor  of  the  steam-engine, 
as  applied  to  factories.  The  m(^m 
bleaching  powders  are  the  result  of  that 
discovery.  It  is  self-evident,  that  one 
of  the  inventions  and  discoveries  that 
has  been  made  in  either  branch,  has 
done  more  for  the  advance  of  manufac- 
turing than  all  the  government  encou- 
ragement ever  dreamed  of.  To  make 
manufactures  progress^  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  all 
its  departments^  to  spread  among  the 
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people  die  in£9nnation.  So  hi  from 
this,  the  selfish  mole-like  policy  of  pio- 
tection  has  been  to  bvry  in  the  bosoms 
of  a  few  wealthy  men  the  secrets  they 
buy  from  needy  inventors,  and  to  tax 
the  public  for  their  support.  A  new 
era  has  now  dawned  upon  the  world, 
and  perfect  freedom  of  enterprise,  with 
dissemination  of  knowledge,  are  about 
to  give  an  impulse  to  manufactures 
greater  than  ever.  The  great  inven- 
tions to  which  we  have  amve  alluded, 
have  been  confined  to  comparatively 
few  persons.  The  world  at  large 
knows  nothing  of  them.  Thousands, 
who  would  be  attracted  to  such  employ- 
ments by  becoming  interested  in  tne 
wonderful  details,  are  ignorant  of  their 
existence.  In  this  view,  we  hail  with 
pleasure  the  appearance  of  the  work 
of  which  the  title  is  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted 
fbr  some  of  the  facts  above  mentioned. 
We  have  read  the  work  with  intense 
interest,  and  regard  it  as  of  more  im- 
portance to  the  success  of  manufactures 
m  this  country  than  the  most  skilfully 
contrived  tariflf,  even  if  such  laws  have 
the  £Ood  efiect  some  statesmen  ascribe 
to  them,  which,  however,  we  deny. — 
The  book  skilfully  connects  the  inter- 
esting science  of  chemistry  with  the 
Sactical  operations  of  the  dye-house. — 
itherto  the  former  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  philosophers,  and  the  latter  in 
those  of  practical  men,  who  were  apt 
to  regard  with  distrust  the  speculations 
of  the  book-men.  In  the  work  before 
us,  the  practical  dyer  becomes  the  sci- 
entific ol^mist.  All  that  is  useful  in 
the  science,  becomes  at  once  familiar  to 
the  workman.  Before  giving  a  few 
extracts,  highly  interesting  to  the  gene- 
ral reader,  we  will  take  from  the  au- 
thor*s  preface  the  plan  of  his  work. 

*'In  the  following  treatise  the  author 
has  endeavored — 

1.  To  reduce  the  whole  theory  of  dyeing 
to  the  utmost  simplicity  and  accaracy. 

2.  To  classify,  arrange  and  define  colors, 
in  order  to  enable  those  who  are  pursuing 
the  related  branches  of  study,  as  well  as 
the  artistf  to  comprehend  more  easily  the 
nature  of  each  particular  hue,  tint  and 
shade,  and  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  pn- 
mary  elements  of  light,  darkness  and  co- 
lor. 

3.  To  elucidate  each  particular  subject  in 
such  a  manner  as,  it  is  hoped,  will  impart 
substantial  knowledge  to  those  seeking  it, 
and  at  the  saiae  time  eixhibit  those  shoals 


toward  whkhio  many  have  bean  attraotai 
by  erroneous  dedoetiDiis  and  false  oooohk- 


4.  To  set  forth  the  actual  properties, 
characters  and  uses  of  the  various  Animal, 
Vegetable  and  Mineral  substances  employ- 
ed m  dyeing  and  the  auxiliary  arts ;  and 

5.  To  define  the  various  chemical  and 
technical  terms  employed  in  the  dye-house, 
print-work,  &c." 

The  promises  contained  in  the  pre- 
face, are  well  kept  in  the  text,  and  the 
whole  subject  matter  is  made  not  only 
useful  to  the  practical  dyer,  but  from 
t^e  manner  with  which  it  is  treated, 
awakens  an  interest  in  the  community 
at  large.  In  opening  the  nature  of  the 
dyeing  procesa,  the  author  remarks — 

"  Did  each  dye-drug  impart  its  own  oo- 
lor  to  cloth,  and  did  there  existasuflScient 
variety  of  these  drugs  for  the  varioas 
shades  of  colors,  dyeing  would  be  a  very 
simple  art,  as  it  would  only  be  necebsary 
to  dissolve  the  dye-stuff  and  impregnate 
the  goods.  But  so  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  if  we  except  indigo,  there  is  acaro^ 
a  dye-stuff  that  imparts  its  own  color  to 
gooos;  nay,  the  most  part  of  the^  dye- 
drugs  used  have  so  weak  an  affiuiiy  for 
cotton  goods  especially,  that  they  impcurt 
no  color  sufficiently  permanent  to  deserve 
the  name  of  a  dye.  These  circumstances 
render  dyeing  sufficiently  intricate,  and 
make  it  more  dependant  upon  science; 
indeed,  it  is  only  by  the  nicest  arrange- 
ment o(  a  few  chemical  laws,  that  the 
dyer  is  enabled  to  turn  to  advantage  the 
various  coloring  matters  of  which  he  is  in 
possession.  When  the  dyer  finds  that 
there  is  no  affinity  between  the  good:»  and 
any  coloring  substance  which  is  put  into 
his  possession,  he  endeavors  to  find  a 
third  substance,  which  has  a  natural  at- 
traction fbr  the  cloth  and  coloring  mat- 
ter, so  that  by  combining  this  substance 
with  the  cloth,  and  then  passing  the  cloth 
through  the  dyeing  solution,  the  coloring 
matter  combines  with  the  substance  which 
is  upon  the  goods,  and  coustitutesadye. — 
This  third  substauce  used,  and  which  acts 
as  an  intermediate,  combining  two  inimi- 
cal bodies,  is  termed  a  mordant,  from  the 
French  mordre,  which  siniifies,  to  bite, 
from  an  idea  which  the  old  dyers  had  that 
the  substances  bit  or  opened  a  psf«age 
into  the  fibres  of  the  doth,  giving  access 
to  the  color.  And  although  the  theory  of 
their  action  is  now  changed,  the  term  is 
still  continued,  and  perhaps  further  iuvefr 
tigation  will  prove  the  term  most  applica- 
ble." 

"  The  bases  or  oxides  which  are  in  gene- 
ral use,  and  which  appear  to  succeed  bes^ 
are  alumina,  the  oxides^  tin,  and  ina ; 
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tiie  6rst  two  ar*  colorleM,  the  poroside  of 
tke  lattertt  a  light  brown,  and  hnparts  to 
white  goods  a  botf  or  oaakeen  color,  whieh 
IB  many  caaea  affects,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  eolor  of  die  cloth,  a  circomstaoce 
which  most  also  be  attended  to  by  the  dy- 
er. Indeed,  the  principal  nartof  all  dyeing 
operations  is  the  proper  choice  and  appli- 
oation  of  mordants,  there  being  a  cheiMcal 
vnion  between  them  and  the  coloring  mat- 
ter ;  a  new  sabstance  is  formed,  not  only 
differing  in  properties  but  differing  in  co- 
lor from  any  of  the  originals ;  consequent- 
ly, a  yery  little  alteration  in  the  strength 
or  qualitj  of  a  mordant  gives  a  decided  al- 
teration in  the  shade  of  color.  However, 
k  gives  the  dver  a  much  wider  field  for 
Tariety  of  shades ;  at  the  same  time  a  less 
number  of  coloring  substances  is  required ; 
as,  for  example,  logwood  alone  gives  no 
color  to  ciitton  worthy  the  name  of  a  dye  ; 
yet  by  the  judicious  application  of  a  few 
different  kinds  of  morclants,  all  the  shades 
horn  a  French  white  to  a  violet — from  a 
lavender  to  a  purple — from  a  blue  to  a 
lilac— 4nd  from  a  slate  to  a  black,  are  ob- 
tained from  this  substance." 

''If  a  white  piece  of  cotton  be  put 
through  a  dilute  solndon  of  chloride  of  tin 
(red  spirits,)  and  from  this  put  through  a 
weak  decoction  of  logwood,  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  wood  will  be  immediately 
precipitated,  chanaing  its  hue  to  a  violet 
color,  very  Utde  of  it  combining  with  the 
ck>th,  ana  probably  very  unequally ;  hot 
if  the  piece  be  thoroughly  washed  from 
the  chloride  of  tin  previous  to  putting  into 
the  logwood,  the  coloring  matter  oi  the 
wood  will  combine  with  the  cloth,  or 
rather  the  metallic  base  which  is  on  the 
cloth ;  and  provided  the  logwood  soludon 
corresponds  with  the  strength  of  the  mor- 
dant, the  liquor  will  be  left  colorless;  but 
the  piece  will  be  a  light  brownish  shade. — 
If  a  little  of  the  chloride  of  tin  be  now 
added  to  the  liquor,  its  effects  upon  the 
logwood  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  piece 
Had  bc^en  put  into  it  without  being  wash- 
ed, but  with  this  difference,  that  the  co- 
loring matter  is  in  combiuation  with  the 
do'h,  upon  which  it  u  not  only  changed 
to  a  violet  color,  but  is  rendered  insoluble 
in  water,  and  sufficiently  permanent  to 
constitute  a  dye.  The  substances  thus  ad- 
ded to  the  colored  liquor  to  change  and 
fix  the  colors  are  termed  cUterarUi,  in  the 
tec  hnical  language  oi  the  dye-house  rats- 
ing  :  because  it  orightens  the  colt  r.  Al- 
terants and  mordants  are  often  spoken  of 
as  two  distinct  substances ;  but  the  only 
diftfioction  is  the  mode  of  applying  them. 
In  .-^ome  instances  distinct  substances  are 
ustni.  In  the  process  detailed  above,  a  lit- 
tle alum  would  do  as  well  as  the  tin  ;  or 
if  a  paiticnlar  bluish  shade  were  wanted, 
a  liule  pyrolignite  of  alumina;  but  in  al< 
most  al  cases  the  mordant  may  also  be 
used  as  the  alterant." 


Haring  stated  thase  general  facta, 
the  work  proceeds  with  an  hiatorieal 
and  minnte  detail  of  the  different  mor- 
dants and  their  effects  as  discovered 
down  to  the  present  time,  and  proceeds 
with  the  most  approved  method  of  dye- 
ing each  color.  In  relation  to  Turkey- 
red,  we  have  the  Mowing : — 

''In  1806,  Beber,  at Mariakirch,  famish- 
ed the  finest  yams  of  this  dye,  and  M. 
Kescblin  became  celebrated  for  his  Turk- 
ey-red cloth.  This  genUeman  has  immor- 
talised his  name  in  the  annals  of  calico 
printing,  by  the  discovery  which  he  made 
in  1811.  It  consists  in  prindng  npoD 
Turkey-red,  or  any  dyed  color,  some  pow- 
erful acid,  and  then  immersing  the  doth  in 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime.  Neither  of 
these  agents  sinaly  affects  the  color,  but 
those  parts  which  have  received  the  acid, 
on  being  plunged  in  chloride  of  lime,  are 
speedily  deprived  of  their  dye,  and  made 
white  by  the  acid  of  the  liberated  chlorine. 
This  is  one  of  the  beanuful  facts  in  the 
chemistry  of  calico  printing, 

"  For  this  process  a  patent  was  obtained 
in  England,  by  Mr.  James  Thomson,  of 
Primrose,  near  Clitheroe,  in  the  year  18 13 ; 
and  the  same  gentleman,  in  1816,  took  out 
a  second  patent  for  a  ver^  useful  and  hap- 
py modification  of  the  principle  of  the  for- 
mer one,  namely,  for  combining  with  the 
acid  some  mordant,  or  metallic  oxide,  capap 
ble,  after  the  colors  were  removed,  of  hav- 
ing imparted  to  it  some  other  color.  This 
hnd  the  foundation  of  that  series  of  pro- 
cesses, in  which  the  chromic  acid  and  its 
combination  have  since  been  employed 
with  such  great  i 


We  are  necessarily  confined  to  short 
extracts  on  the  different  branches ;  but 
we  extract  the  following  interesting 
sketches  of  the  origin  of  some  dyes;  first, 
in  relation  to  Lac-dye. 

'^tick-lac  is  produced  by  the  puncture  of 
a  peculiar  fomale  insect,  called  coccus-  lac 
ca  or  ficHi,  upon  the  branches  of  several 
plants,  which  grow  in  Siam,  Assam.  Pegu, 
Bengal  and  Malabar.  The  twig  becomes 
thereby  incrusted  with  a  reddish  mam- 
melated  resin,  having  a  crjrstalline'looking 
fracture.  The  female  lac  insect  is  of  the 
size  of  a  louse ;  red,  round,  flat,  with  12 
abdominal  circles,  a  bifurcated  tail,  anten- 
nte,  and  six  claws,  half  the  length  of  the 
body.  The  male  is  twice  the  aibove  size, 
and  has  four  wings;  there  it  one  of  them 
to  5000  femalet.  In  November  or  Decem- 
ber the  young  brood  makes  its  escape  from 
the  eggs,  lying  beneath  the  dead  body  of 
the  mother ;  they  crawl  about  a  little  way, 
and  fasten  themselves  to  the  bark  of  the 
shrubs.    About  this  period  the  branches 
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often  twarm  to  sooh  a  dogree  with  thn 
vermin,  that  they  seem  corered  with  a  red 
dost ;  in  this  case,  they  are^  apt  to  dry  ap, 
hy  being  exhausted  of  their  juices.  Ma> 
ny  of  these  insect*,  however,  become  the 


Boaana  oaed  it  as  a  paint,  mider  the  name 
oflndicnm.  Its  value,  as  a  dye-stuff,  was 
not  known  in  Europe  till  nearly  the  dose 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  it  was  im- 
ported fromlndia  by  theDutch;  but  Engtidi 


J)rey  of  others,  or  are  carried  ofi  by  the  legjsIatorB,  for  a  long  time,  prohibited  its 
eet  of  birds,  to  which  they  attach  them-  tise  in  Great  Britain  under  severe  penal- 
selves,  and  are  transplanted  toother  trees,  ties.  These  prohibiiions  contiuoed  in 
They  soon  produce  small  nipple-like  in-  force  till  the  reign  of  Charles  H.,  and  th» 
crustations  upon  the  twigs,  their  bodies  be-  reason  consisted  in  ita  being  considered  a 
ing  apparently  glued,  by  means  of  a  trans-  corrosive  substance,  and  capable  ol  des- 
parent  liquor,  which  goes  on  increasing  to  troying  the  fibres  of  cloth*  and  therefore 


the  end  of  March,  so  as  to  form  a  cellular 
texture.  At  this  time,  the  animal  resem- 
bles a  small  oval  bag,  without  life,  of  the 
size  of  cochiueal.  At  the  commencement,  a 
beautiful  red  liquor  oiJy  is  perceived,  after- 
wards eggs  make  their  appearance;  and  in 
October  or  November,  when  the  red  li- 
quor gets  exhausted,  20  or  30  young  onei 
bore  a  hole  through  the  back  of  their  mo- 
iherf  and  come  forth.  The  empty  cells 
remain  upon  the  branches.  These  are 
composed  of  the  milky  juice  of  the  plant, 
which  serves  as  nourishment  to  the  insects, 
and  which  is  afterwards  transformed  or  ela- 
borated into  the  red  coloring  matter  that 
is  foutul  mixed  with  the  resin,  but  in 
greater  quantity  iiv  the  bodies  of  the  in- 
sects, in  their  eggs^and  still  more  copious- 
ly in  the  red  liquor  secreted  for  fieeding 
the  youn^.  After  the  brood  escapes,  the 
cell  contam  much  less  coloring  matter.—^ 
On  this  account,  the  branches  should  be 
broken  off  before  this  happens,  and  dried 
in  the  sun.  In  the  East  Indies  this  opera- 
tion is  performed  twice  in  the  year ;  the 
first  time  in  March,  the  second  in  October. 
The  twigs  incrusted  with  the  radiated  cel- 
lular substance  constitute  the  itietclac  of 
commerce.  It  is  a  red  color,  more  or  less 
deep,  nearly  transparent,  and  hard,  with 
a  brilliant  conchoidal  fractiure.  The  stick- 
lac  of  Siam  is  the  best'* 

Next  in  relation  to  indigo  we  have  a 
curious  historical  anecdote,  beautifully 
illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which 
government  protection  has  aided  manu- 
facture. 

"  Of  the  early  history  of  indigo  little  is 
known,  neither  is  it  known  when  it  was 
first  used  as  a  dye-stuff.     The  Greeks  and 


calculated  to  injure  the  character  qf  the 
dyers.  This  opinion,  no  doubt,  sprang 
from  the  strong  and  interested  opponition 
given  to  its  use  by  the  cultivators  of  the 
woad,  which  was  then  regarded  as  an  im- 
portant branch  of  national  industry.*" 

After  describing  some  chemical  ope- 
rations, the  work  proceeds : — 

**  Some  practical  dyer  may  indeed  be 
inclined  to  ask,  what  tiune  already  noticed 
have  to  do  with  dyeing  t  We  are  sony 
that  with  respect  to  some  of  them,  we 
cannot  give  any  satisfactory  answer  to  the 
question ;  but  the  same  question  was  ask- 
ed, when  chemists  first  intimated  that 
chromic  acid  produced  yellow  salu  when 
combined  with  lead ;  yet  this  simple  hint 
has  completely  revolutionized  various  de- 
partments of  dyeing,  as  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  notice,  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
the  ndneral  coloring  matters  in  next  chap- 
ter ;  and  the  action  of  chromic  acid  upon 
indigo,  as  already  observed,  has  been  both 
a  source  of  annoyance  and  advantage  to 
the  dyer.  Previous  to  the  use  of  alkaline 
substances  with  the  salts  of  load,  dyers  sel- 
dom could  ^etan  evenly  chrome  green;  the 
chromic  acid  being  set  at  liberty  acted  up- 
on the  indigo  which  was  upon  the  yarn,  des- 
troying in  part  the  blue  color,  after  which 
the  green  was  all  light  yellow  blotches. — 
These  annoyances  are  still  felt  where  the 
new  pnicess  of  working  the  lead  solution 
with  an  alkali  is  not  practised.  But  this 
same  action  of  chromic  acid  upon  indigo 
has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  calico 
printers,  when  they  want  a  while  pattern 
on  a  blue  ground.  The  pattern  is  printed 
upon  the  cloth  with  the  oxide  of  a  metal 
which  yields  its  oxygen  easily  to  other 
substances,  such  as  co2>per  and  xine ;  the 


*  "  When  Tndifro  wu  first  introduced,  only  a  nnall  quantity  was  added  to  the  woad,  by  which  the  lattar  - 
waa  much  improved  ;  more  was  aAerwurds  gradually  used,  aiid  at  last,  the  quantity  became  so  large, 
that  the  small  admixture  of  woad  served  only  to  revive  the  fermentation  of  the  indigo.  Germany  thus  tost 
a  production  by  which  farmers,  merchants,  carriers  and  others  acquired  great  riches.  lo  conseqaence  of 
the  sales  of  woad  being  so  much  injured,  a  prohibition  was  issued  against  the  use  of  indigo  by  Saxony,  ia 
the  year  1650.  In  the  year  1652,  Duke  Eruent,  the  Pious,  cauf>ed  a  proposal  to  be  made  to  the  diet  by  his 
envoy,  tkaiindigo  thouUt  be  entirely  banishedfrom  the  empire,  and  that  an  exclusive  privilege  should  be 

5 ranted  to  those  who  dyed  with  woad.  This  was  followed  by  an  imperial  prohibition  of  indigo,  oa  tlis 
1st  of  April,  1654,  which  was  enforced  with  the  greatest  severity  in  his  dominions.  The  t-mme  was  dona 
in  Francu ;  but  in  the  well-known  edict  of  1669,  in  which  Colbert  separated  the  superior  ft-om  the  inferior 
dyers,  it  was  stated  that  indigo  should  be  used  without  woad ;  and  in  1T37,  dyers  wore  left  at  liberty  to 
use  indigo  alone,  or  to  employ  a  mixture  of  indigo  and  woad." 
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eoodt  are  afterwardt  dyed  blue  bj  paismg 
taem  through  the  vat;  bat  the  parts  npon 
which  these  metallic  salts  are  printed,  re- 
sist the  dye,  by  a  process  which  will  be 
presently  described,  so  that  the  piece, 
when  finished,  is  a  blue  ground  with  a 
white  pattern." 

We  have  made  extracts  as  far  as  onr 
limits  wiH  allow,  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  varied  and  interesting  matter  con- 
tained io  the  volume.  We  have,  how- 
ever, not  alluded  to  the  chapters  des- 
criptive of  the  late  inventions  in  the 
inachinerv  for  imparting  colors  to  de- 
signs. We  have  before  stated  that  it  is 
only  very  recently  that  more  than  one 
color  could  be  imparted  by  one  opera- 
tion. Chapter  IV.  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  machine  patented  m  1843,  for 
printing  6ve  or  more  colors  at  once,  by 
a  most  ingenious  method.  When  we 
reflect  upon  the  results  of  science,  the 
multitudinous  elements  called  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  combined 
with  wonderful  skill,  according  to  the 
learned  experience  and  tnumplmnt  ge- 
nius of  the  citizens  of  all  countries — 
the  heart  sickens  at  the  gross  folly 
what  should  lead  legislatures  to  suppose 
that  those  results  are  in  any  degree  to 
be  attributed  to  the  absurd  restrictions 
imposed  by  them  on  trade.  The  true 
encoui*agement  to  manufacture  is  the 
spread  of  knowledge.  Our  author  has 
well  remarked  in  his  preface  as  fol- 
lows : — 

•*  Dyers  w"*'  achieve  the  distinction  of 

Sod  workmen  are  accustomed  to  estimate 
eir  abilities  by  the  contrast  which  exists 
between  themselves  and  the  newly  initiat- 
ed joameyman;  they  rarely  or  never  con- 
template the  wide  field  which  lies  unim- 
proved if  not  unexplored  before  them. — 
Indeed,  some  of  them  are  so  iojudicious  as 
to  boast  of  their  capabilities,  their  expert- 
ness  and  their  knowledge ;  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  such  to  indulge  in  petty 
jealousies,  and  to  eudeavor  to  conceal  the 
teeret  of  their  mode  of  producing  a  certain 
result.  Follies  of  this  sort  have  not  been 
confined  to  journeymen;  an  emoloyer  baa 
been  known  to  complain  that  his  work- 
men are  inefficient,  when  at  the  same  time 
he  was  stealing,  as  it  were,  from  one  part 
of  the  dye-house  to  another  with  the  very 
materials  which  it  is  their  business  to  un- 
derstand and  use,  in  covered  vensels,  lest 
some  one  should  learn  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  process  whereby  he  produces, 
throagh  their  labor,  a  desired  result.  He 
thna   exacts  of  them  the  advantages  of 


knowledge,  while  doin^  his  best  to  retain 
them  in  ignorance.  While  such  narrow 
views  are  prevalent  we  may  regret,  but 
cannot  wonder,  that  years  have  been  spent 
—we  should  rather  pay  wasted — in  per- 
severing and  costly  efforts  to  discover  vkat 
ioa§  long  before  well  known  to  all  who 
thoroughly  understood  the  seientijic  pria- 
eiple9  of  the  art.  This  same  ignorance  of 
principles  often  renders  both  masters  and 
workmen  the  dupes  of  a  class  of  impudent 
knaves,  who  hawk  about  valuable  iecret$ 
at  so  much  apiece." 

Nothing  can  be  more  true;  and  at  the 
same  time,  he  asks  Congress  to  protect 
him  against  others  that  do  know  the 
secret.  The  day  for  those  follies  it 
rapidly  becoming  ♦*  obsolete.'*  The 
time  will  come,  when  manufactures 
will  be  pursued  for  the  mere  sake  of  the 
pursuit^  as  chemistry  is  now  studied 
phik)sophically. 

The  advance  of  manufactures  does 
not  exist  io  the  creating  of  monopolies 
with  large  capital,  that  may  deal  out 
small  wages  to  a  dependent  class  of 
workmen,  while  the  lucrative  offices 
created  by  the  concentration  of  large 
joint  stock  capital  form  the  means  of 
providing  for  the  needy  relatives  of  in- 
fluential directors,  at  salaries  which 
cannot  be  paid  by  a  fiiir  business.  The 
large  profits  necessary  to  the  support 
of  the  expensive  establishments  of  the 
chartered  corporations  can  only  be  de- 
rived from  the  labor  of  many  persons, 
in  the  same  manner  in  which  splen- 
did governments  are  supported  only  by 
the  excessive  taxation  inflicted  upon  an 
unrepresented  population.  The  ques- 
tion arises,  are  they  necessary  ?  and 
common  sense  answers,  no.  Dissem- 
inate knowledge  among  the  people, 
and,  throwing  the  trade  open,  give  the 
industrious  with  small^  capitals  a  chance 
equal  to  that  of  corporate  monopolies. 
The  spirit  of  these  monopolies  is  op- 
posed to  advance  in  science,  because 
with  every  improvement  their  large  in  • 
vestments  in  machinery,  &c.,  become 
depreciated,  and  their  profits  endan- 
gered. On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
genius  and  enterprise  of  individuals 
have  free  scope  in  all  Uie  subdivisions 
of  the  different  branches  of  the  busi- 
ness, the  whole  improves  with  an  ac- 
celerated movement  The  new  inven- 
tions supersede  the  old,  and  the  public 
come  promptly  to  profit  by  the  success 
of  the  individual.  ^  , 
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THE   BROKEN  HEART. 

A  TALE  OF  HISPAlflOLA. 

Bt  8.  Aim  A  Lawn,  AxrrBom  of  **&soob]w  ov  not  Hbast." 

**  Ed  ^ra  1  el^lo  alF  aimoiiia  si'  '■tenUs 
Ch«  Bdn  fi  ved^a  in  ramo  mdver  fof  Ua: 
Tanu  dolc^rra  avte  pi^a  I'  Aere»  '•  'I  vento." 

''Dim— dim— I  (kiat— darkneM  cornea  o'er  my  eye- 
Cover  me^-Mre  mo-^od  of  Heaven !   I  die  !" 

Tk4  Dffimg  Akkfmiti, 


OANTO  I. 


Full  many  a  tale  of  wo  is  thine, 

Bright  Island  of  the  Southern  Sea, 
Of  vows  that  should  have  been  divine, 

And  woman's  speechless  agony — 
The  pangs  of  sorrow's  ruthless  darts — 
The  hecatombs  of  trusting  Hearts ; 
Thou  hast  no  mighty  names  in  song — 
No  famed  recorders  of  thy  wrongs- 
No  Tweed— no  storied  Helicon— 

Colossus — ^neither  Moslem  Pile, 
Nor  gilded  Temple  of  the  Sun, 

To  consecrate  thy  name,  bright  Irie  !- 
Thou  hast  nor  classic  memories, 

Nor  border  songs  of  ladies  fair, 
Nor  spirit-stirring  Chivalries ; 

Bat  thou  hast  Records  of  Despair, 
And  tales  of  deep,  enduring  Love, 
As  ever  minstrePs  fancy  wove. 


Oh !  what  is  there  like  that  deep  grief, 

That  finds,  nor  seeks  on  earth  relief! 

That  stands  from  sympathy  apart. 
Unto  its  own  fond  broodings  wed, 

Feeding  upon  the  writhing  heart, 

As  the  Promethean  Vulture  fed  ! 
*Tis  as  the  Aspic's  poisonous  stings — 
Piercing  into  the  heart's  fine  strings—  [ing, 
The  loathsome  deatjb-worm  o'er  us  creep^ 
Ere  we  within  the  tomb  are  sleeping. 

in. 

The  zephyrs  sleep  in  Nieva's  Vale — 

On  wave  and  wold  each  rougher  gale 

While  every  ear  along  the  grove 
Bends  down  to  drink  the  notes  of  Love, 
And  the  low  warblings  of  Despair, 

That  on  the  balnw  evening  rise 

Like  diapasons  of'^sweet  sighs. 
The  minstrel  is  a  maiden  fair. 
With  delicately  moulded  form, 

As  ere  was  wrought  by  Grecian  Master 

Dark  eyes  through  which  the  soul  beams 
warm — 

A  cheek  of  purest  alabaster— 


A  step,  once  in  her  native  deUi 

Far  lighter  than  the  vonug  Gazelle**— 

A  smile  with  more  than  Hebe's  spell— 

A  voice  soft  as  the  Syren's  shell. 

Or  tones,  to  Hourie's  harp-atrings  given, 

To  welcome  warriors  brave  to  Heaven. 

She  wears  the  wandering  Gipsy's  dress. 

She  sweeps  tbe  wandering  Gipsy's  kite- 
Bat  those  who  gaze  on  her  distress- 
Sorrow  so  eloaaeiitly  mate. 
Know  they  behold  no  Gipsy  maid, 
In  those  faiabiliments  arrayed. 
The  tiny  foot  her  garb  exposes, 
And  crimson  slipper  close  encloses — 
Her  fairy  hand  and  jewelled  fingera— 
Her  brow,  where  pensive  beauty  lingers— 
Her  modf>st  mien  and  movement  free, 
Betray  too  well  her  high  degree. 

IV. 

Beneath  the  solemn  Yew  all  day 
She  pours  some  melancholy  lay. 
Nor  raises  once  her  pensive  eye 
To  greet  the  lingerers  pas<(ing  by ; — 
Nor  heeds  the  needful,  glittering  pelf, 

That  at  her  fairy  feet  they  throw,— 
Her  thoughts  seem  never  bent  on  self, 

She  only  thiuks  and  sings  of  wo— 
Of  sighs,  and  tears,  and  slighted  treth— 

Stern  Fate's  irrevocable  ddrts,  [wrath — 
And    woman's   worth,   and    wrong,  and 

Love's  faithless  vows  and  broken  hearts— 
These  best  befit  her  mournful  lute. 
Which  on  all  other  themes  is  mute. 

Young  dark  eyed  maidens  from  the  hill 
Come  down  and  sit  by  moonlit  rill — 
Hidalgos  from  rich  domicil 
Linger  along  the  balmy  lea. 
To  list  her  love-bom  minstrelsy ; 
And  when  on  violet  bed  reposmg — 
Kind  slumber  her  soft  eyelids  closing 
They  slowly,  solemnly  draw  near, 
And  pitying  view  the  sleepless  tear. 
That  o'er  her  cheek  unbidden  flows 
From  the  perennial  fount  of  woea. 

Kind-hearted  damsels  seek  her  there, 
And  bid  her  to  their  cots  reB&lr —      t 
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To  flee  the  ooooti^'a  Imniiiig  ny ; 
Bat  with  a  sigh  she  tnnii  awaj, 
Serenely  weeping — singing — roams, 
Where  never  mde  molester  comes ;— * 
'Tis  as  some  halo  of  blest  light 
Encircles  her  by  day  and  night, 
Within  which  e^il  dare  not  oome, 
Or  Aught  save  guaniian  Nymph  or  Gnome ; 
The  Tempest  even  shuns  her  form- 
God  shields  the  hapless  maid  fitom  haim  f 


Three  weary  yean  have  rolled  away 
Since  first  they  heard  that  pensive  lay, 
Tet  none  know  from  what  snores  she  came, 
Or  why,  or  what  may  be  her  nam  .;-— 
They  only  gather  from  her  song, 
That  she  hath  loved  and  sofferaa  wrong. 
Some  deem  she  came  from  Spanirii  lands, 
And  others  from  Ansonian  strands 
Opine  that  she  bath  ibllowed  over 
The  daogerons  sea  for  some  faitUess  lover. 
Some  ween  Coont  Oamba,  to  whose  gate 
At  midnight  she  is  seen  to  go, 
And  we^,  and  mnrmnr  strains  of  wo, 
Hath  some  part  in  the  maiden's  fate ; 
And  some  frown  on  this  fool  snspieion, 
And  prate  about  her  low  condition, 
As  loity  sonls  oonld  only  be 
Found  clad  in  garbs  of  high  degree.— 


Some  guess  she  k  the  Spirit  pale. 

Of  maiden  murdered  in  that  vale, 

By  a  fidse  lover  long  ago  ;— 

They  guess,  and  gaes»— yet  nothing  know. 


When  vesper  bells  are  tollinff  loud. 
She  seeks  the  Temple  with  Uie  crowd. 
And  strives  to  chant  the  holy  creed — 
To  count  aright  each  amber  bead, 
But  rightly  never  can  succeed — 
Why  wander  thus  her  thoughts  away. 
When  to  the  Virgin  she  would  pray  f 
Why  steals  her  eve  to  Gamba's  seat  f 
Why  hangs  it  on  his  lady  sweet  t 
Why  glistens  through  her  lashes  jet 

The  oiTBtal  tear 

When  he  is  near. 
Like  dew-drops  on  the  violet  7 
Then  slides  along  the  drooping  lid. 
And  steals  adown  her  chees  unhid. 
As  if  it  sought  frt>m  the  dark  fount, 

Where  it  so  long  had  been  confined. 
Above  the  troubled  brim  to  mount, 

Some  clime  of  sunnier  light  to  find  f 
She's  ever  at  Confessional, 
Yet  lingers — falters  in  the  hall. 
And  turns  away  without  confessing. 
As  something  on  her  soul  were  pressing. 
Which  she  would  tell  to  Priest  nor  Heaven, 
Tho'  sure  by  both  to  be  forgiven. 


CANTO  11. 


'Tis  eve— soft  lies  the  Indian  sky, 
Not  as  this  cold,  bleak,  Northern  dime 
E'en  in  its  most  congenial  time 
Of  summer  melting  metody. 
But  with  one  ffolden  gosh  of  light. 
As  Heaven  had  eentered  all  its  smiles 
Within  those  soft  aerial  isles. 
To  luminate  the  sultry  night, 
When  languid  Beauty  wanders  forth 

To  breathe  the  breezy,  balmy  air,-^ 
Arouse  her  ivory  limbs  from  sloth, 
And  decorate  her  raven  hair 
With  pearly  flowers. 
From  fragrant  bowers, 
Which  ever  bud  and  blossom  there, 
And  smile  beneath  seraphic  care. 
Fond  echo  sleeps  on  rock  and  hill. 
The  nightingale's  sweet  voice  is  still 
Beside  the  silent,  silver  rill—- 
No  breath  awakes  the  drowsy  jNibn, 
And  all,  save  Sorrow's  breast,  is  calm  ; 
Or  the  wild,  beating  hearts  of  lovers, 

Who  silently  along  the  glades. 
Await  beneath  the  leafy  covers 

The  footsteps  of  responding  maids. 
To  breathe  to  them  a  last  farewell, 
Or  plight  the  vows  they  love  so  well. 


Oh !  if  there  *re  moments  in  this  life 
When  ^ardian  Angels  hover  nigh, 
And  banish  Sorrow,  Pain,  Fear,  Strife — 
Fill  the  breast  with  stainless  Purity — 
When  to  the  longing  soul  is  given 
A  foretaste  of  the  bfiss  of  Heaven, — 
It  is  when  young  hearts  pure  and  high. 
Meet  under  Heaven's  approving  eye. 
Afar  in  some  seqnesterea  grove. 
Or  by  some  soothing  water-fall. 
And  blend  thought,  fancy,  feeling — all^ 
In  the  Omnipotence  of  Love. 

And  wan  the  mournful  maiden  now 

Across  the  balmy  valley  flies. 
The  cold,  damp  dew  upon  her  brow. 

The  hot  tears  trickling  from  her  eyes — 
The  last  that  Fate  can  ever  wring 
From  ber  young  bosom's  troubled  spring. 
Swift  *neath  the  blooming  myrtle  she 
Glides  onward  o'er  the  moonlit  sea — 
By  many  a  Mausoleum  speeds, 
And  tomb,  amidst  the  tuneful  reeds. 
Yet  falters  not— she  feels  no  dread 
When  in  the  presence  of  the  dead — 
Alas  !  what  awe  have  sepulchres 
For  hearts  that  have  been  dead  for  year^* 
Dead  unto  all  external  things- 
Dead  unto  Hope's  sweet  offermML^j^ 
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While  with  its  loftj  piniont  forled. 
The  Spirit  floats  in  neither  world. 
She  gains  at  length  the  holy  fane, 
Where  death  and  solemn  silence  reign— 
Hurries  along  the  shadowy  aisles, 

Up  to  the  altar  where  blest  tapers 
Burn  dimly,  and  the  Virgin  smiles, 

'Midst  rising  clouds  of  incense  vapors— 
There  kneels  by  the  Confession  Chair, 
Where  waits  the  Friar  with  fervent  prayer, 
To  soothe  the  Children  of  Despair. 

Mer  hands  are  clasped — her  eyes  tipraised— 
Meek — beautiful — rho'  coldly  glared, 

And  her  pale  cheeks  are  paling  faster; 
From  under  her  simple  hat  of  straw, 
Over  her  neck,  her  tresses  flow. 

Like  threads  of  jet  o*er  alabaster, — 
From  which  the  constant  dews  of  night 
Have  stolen  half  their  glossy  light. 


"  Father !  invoke  of  Heaven  the  aid 
And  pardon  for  a  dying  maid- 
Peace  for  a  soul  that  finds  no  rest. 
Nor  craves  it  now  but  with  the  blest. 
The  light  is  fading  from  mine  eye, 

An  icy  chill  is  at  my  heart, 
The  time  hath  come  for  me  to  die— 
Bnt  ere  my  Spirit  hence  shall  fly, 

A  tale  of  Wo  I  would  impart. 
Which  I  would  have  thee  breathe  to  none 
But  Gamba's  ear  when  I  am  gone. 
My  home  is  o'er  the  deep,  blue  sea. 

Where  Love  and  Beauty  are  divine — 
Our  being — breath — eternity, — 

I  am  a  hapless  Florentine, 
Of  noble  birth  and  title  high — 
But  mine  was  a  false  Deity, 
Worshipped  too  early  and  too  well- 
It  fled,  but  left  its  fatal  spell — 
Alas !  how  fatal,  these  pale  cheeks  may  tell ! 

Mine  is  no  tale  of  marder  dire, 
Committed  in  revengeful  ire. 
And  woman's  fit  of  frenzy  brief. 
But  one  of  deep,  enduring  grief, 
That  fosters  enmity'gainst  none-~ 
If  so~<dark  deeds  1  might  have  done ; 
For  I  have  watched  full  many  an  hoar 
Gamba  reposing  in  his  bower, 
And  stood  beside  the  couch  of  her 
Who  made  this  heart  a  sepulchre. 
And  might  have  shorn  her  thread  of  life— 
Perchance  have  been  my  Gamba's  wife ! 
But  lu  my  heart  arose  no  strife — 
My  sin  bflth  been  to  love  too  well- 
To  cherish  hope  I  could  not  quell. 

Words  are  too  weak  to  tell  to  thee,  [bliss — 
F>i'her  !    mv    voijiig   heart's  dream  of 
It  was  a  holy  fantasy 

Sent  dowu  trom  other  world's  to  this. 
To  win  my  Spirit  from  pale  toys- 
Encircle  it  with  Heavenly  joys— 


A  lovely— blest— eternal  rsf. 
Extinguishing  each  lesser  light, 
As  the  effulgent  god  of  da^ 

F«clipses  all  the  stars  of  night. 
All  treachery  from  mvsoul  was  hidden, 
And  earth  lay  beantiful  as  Eden, 
That  is,  if  I  could  ken  beyond 

The  realm  of  my  own  loving  heart. 
Where  Gamba's  imaffe,  dear  and  fond. 

And  bright,  illumined  every  part. 
And  drew  my  young  enraptured  thoogfat 
From  all  it  ever  loved  or  sought. 
I  took  no  pleasure  in  my  lute — 
It  hang  for  aye  unstrung  and  mole. 
Save  when  it  woke  for  Gsmba's  ear 
The  themes  that  Love  delights  to  hear; 
I  gazed  no  more  on  the  blue  sky, 
Drinking  ethereal  minstrelsy. 
As  was  my  wont  in  days  gone  by ; 
My  Amaranths  to  ruin  run — 
My  Pencil  thut  renown  had  won 
And  high  applause,  now  traced  no  line 
But  Gamba's  hce  and  form  divine. 
I  placed  his  picture  on  the  wall. 

Where  Raphael's  sainted  Mary  hmig. 
And  drank  the  praise,  unknown  to  all. 

That  through  the  storied  gallery  rung : 
I  lined  my  walls  with  likenesnps 

Of  my  adored  from  side  to  side^ 
I  traced  his  features  on  the  trees 
Along  the  sunny  Amo's  tUe— 
I  peopled  with  them  vale  and  grove— 
Them  in  my  fine  embroidery  wove—  ^ 
I  worshipped — drank — and  fed— and  lived 
on  Love. 

m. 

Alas !  that  vision  passed  away. 
Fleet  as  the  Iris'  melting  ray, 
And  left  roe  desolate  and  lone — 
Lone  as  despair's  departing  moan  ; 
Lone  as  the  solitary  flower 
That  blooms  and  dies  in  desert  bower  ;— 
Lone  as  the  dead  within  the  tomb. 
Where  never  ray  awakes  their  gloom. 


Kind  Father!  frown  not  on  this  tale 

Of  woman's  love  and  woman's  wo. 
For  love  is  woman's  bane  and  vale. 
And  woman's  Paradise  below ; — 
Yes  !  Love  is  manna  sent  from  Heaven 

To  feed  the  weary,  famished  h^rt, 
That  through  the  desert  waste  is  driven 
Of  this  life's  cold  and  selfish  mart  ;— 
It  is  the  magnet  of  the  mind. 

Where  turns  tlie  compass  of  the  soul. 
Which  way  soever  blows  the  wind, 
However  high  the  billows  roll— 
A  bright  ray  of  ihe  Deity, 

That  over  sunless  chaos  burst, 
Lighting  all  ^pace  eternally. 

Still  blissful,  bounteous  as  at  firat — 
The  loadstar  of  both  Heaven  and  earth— 
Created  ore  creations  bwth*  t 
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AUared  by  high  ambition's  wiles, 
Count  Gamba  soaghl  these  Indian  Isles 
To  seek  a  sumptuous  home  for  me, 
Some  lovelier  spot  beyond  the  sea- 
Then  hither  was  to  hasten  back, 
And  bear  roe  o'er  the  liquid  track, 

A  wedded  bride 

Here  to  abide ; 
Bat  he  on  whom  ray  heart  relied 
Crossed  not  again  the  dangerous  tide. 

Th*  appointed  nuptial  day  went  by, 

Yet  Gamba*s  vessel  drew  not  nigh, 

Neither  came  missive  o*er  the  sea 

To  mitigate  my  misery. — 

I  dannot  tell  the  pangs  I  felt — 

How  oft  before  the  cross  I  knelt — 

life — Light — Hope — ^faded  from  my  sight, 

And  my  sick  heart  within  me  died. 
Upon  that  faithless— fatal  night 

That  should  have  made  me  Gamba's bride. 
I  gladly  would  have  sought  the  sea. 
That  severed  far  my  love  from  me, 
And  from  some  high  Leucadian  steep 
Have  made  a  second  Sapphic  leap,  ^ 
And  sought  that  rest  the  world  denied, 
Beneath  the  deep  oblivious  tide. 

VI. 

At  last  the  tidings  came  that  he  ^ 

Had  wed  a  lovely  Indian  maid, 
Of  fortune  and  of  high  degree 

Forgetful  of  his  Eminade, 
Who  would  have  bartered  Paradise 
For  but  one  glance  of  his  bright  eyes — 
Ay,  would  have  yielded  life-^Heaven— all. 
To  be  one  hour  his  menial. 
Alaa !  that  woman  ere  should  give 

Her  young  heart  wholly  to  another, 
Who  may  for  her  a  few  days  live. 

Then  love  as  fondly  any  other ; 
While  like  the  dove  she  mourns  her  fate, 
But  never  finds  another  mate. 
From  dire  misfortunes  we  may  rise. 
And  cleave  again  the  upper  siiies — 
May  fly  the  scenes  of  fear  and  dread — 
Forget  to  mourn  the  hallowed  dead — 
With  calm  serenity  may  learn 
The  cold  world's  heartless  sneers  to  spurn ; 
But  when  love's  keen  envenomed  dart 
Enters  into  the  tender  heart — 
Hope — Effort— sunny  skies  are  vain — 
lu founts  will  never  clear  again; 
*Tis  as  an  incubus  had  laid 

Its'paralyzing  finger  there — 
Snddenly  every  quick  pulse  stayed. 
And  breathed  on  it  the  dead-sea  air. 


At  first  delirium  seized  my  brain, 
A  strange,  wild  sense  of  burning  pain 
Shot  through  my  heart  and  every  vein — 


And  in  the  mad-hoaae  I  waa  cooped. 
Where  like  a  fettered  bird  I  drooped : 
Yet  'twas  some  sqlace  unto  me 

To  sit  and  hear  the  maniac's  cries. 
Which  through  my  cell  ran  constantly. 

And  wild  as  demon  harmonies ; — • 
To  list  the  prayer — the  moan — the  si^h- 
Of  those  who  willed,  but  could  not  die  :• 
It  was  some  happiness  to  know 
I  was  not  all  alone  in  wo. 

VIII. 

It  passed— and  I  veas  free  a^, 
But  not  from  Sorrow's  wastmg  pam ; 
I  had  iuU  liberty  to  strav 
Along  the  Arno's  limpid  way. 
And  sit  at  leisure  on  its  brim — 
They  humored  well  my  every  whim, 
But  "deeper  plans  absorbed  my  mind, 
Than  their  philosophy  divined ; 
I  strayed,  regardless  of  my  fate, 
To  Roncesvjdles'  storied  Strait, 
There  plied  the  Gipsy's  tuneful  art, 
Then  sousht  the  idol  of  my  heart 
Beneath  his  lovely  Indian  sky. 
That  I  might  near  him  live  and  sigh, 

Tho*  poor,  alone. 

And  all  unknown, 
Even  to  him  for  whom  I  die. 


Thou  know'st  it  all— my  tale  is  done— 
My  feeble  strength  tmd^  breath  are  gone. 
And  I  can  only  offeAhee 
Thanks  for  thy  prayer  and  sjrmpalhy—     . 
Implore  theeto  return  this  ring 

To  Gamba  when  I  am  no  more, 
And  tell  him  all  this  suffering 

That  Eminade  for  Gamba  bore — 
It  is  the  pledge  he  gave  to  mft 
To  seal  love's  vows  of  constancy 
In  our  own  lovely  Italy — 
I  pray,  too,  ihouUt  restore  to  him 

This  gold,  which  at  my  feet  he  threw, 
When  hngering  at  Nieva's  brim. 
To  list  the  lute  I  swept  for  him. 
And  me  unrecognised  to  view. 
I  have  bedewed  it  with  my  tears, 
Till  scarce  the  hue  of  gold  it  wears — 
IVe  worn  it  nearest  to  my  heart, 
And  now  'tis  hard  from  it  to  part ; 
But  I  would  have  him  see  the  token, 
And  life-drops  of  the  heart  he's  broken !" 
She  Bfdd,  and  cold,  and  stark,  and  pale. 

Rose — vanished  from  the  Friar's  sight, 
Along  the  a^e  and  through  the  vale, 
Like  some  ethereal  form  of  light, 
And  never  more, 
Along  that  shore, 
Nor  in  that  bloominff  Indian  glade. 
Was  seen  or  heard  the  mournful  maid! 
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We  resume  our  comments  on  the 
new  work  of  Mist  Fuller,  the  **  Papeie 
on  Literature  and  Art.''  One  of  the 
soundest,  most  clearly  written  of  them 
all,  is  the  one  devoted  to  the  chief  of 
the  great  bards  of  England,  who  have 
illustrated  the  nineteen!^  century.  The 
few  present  active  writers,  the  Brown- 
ings, Tennysons,  Miss  Barretts,  are  dis- 
posed of  in  other  articles.  This  is  oc- 
cupied with  the  preceding  generation, 
the  picked  men  of  an  illustrious  era ; 
and  for  coavenienoe  of  grouping,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  a  classical  device,  our 
authoress  has  chosen  the  exact  number 
of  the  Muses.  We  may  find  some 
matter  of  magazine  gossip,  in  following 
her  footsteps. 

First  of  the  sacred  nine  is  Camp- 
bell, the  author  of  the  **  Pleasures  of 
Hope,"  a  title  which  the  poet  having 
had  dinned  into  his  ears  for  half  a  cen- 
tury, got  tired  of  at  last.  It  would 
cause  him  to  fume  at  any  time  to  be 
thus  spoken  of,  says  a  wag  in  one  of 
the  magazines,  wh#took  a  melancholy 
pleasure  rn  reading  the  jest  for  the  last 
time,  inscribed  on  his  coffin-plate  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Miss  Fuller,  had 
she  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
visited  England  in  his  life-time,  would 
have  been  sure  of  a  welcome.  In  all 
that  she  says  of  Campbell,  she  does 
not  even  mention  the  palled  Pleasures 
of  Hope  !  To  the  grace  and  spirit  of 
Gertrude,  she  does  all  due  honor,  for  it 
touches  her  sentiment  on  the  side  of 
her  sex,  and  for  a  similar  reason  sprmg- 
ing  out  of  that  mine  of  poetry  and  phi- 
losophy, which  dictated  '*  Woman  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century  ;*'  she  thinks 
nobly,  too,  of  the  matronly  Constance, 
in  the  poem  of  Theodoric.  But  the 
glory  of  Campbell  is  in  his  lyrics,  and 
our  authoress  sounds  the  clarion  note 
once  more  of  the  "Address  toKemble," 
which  nil  will  agree  with  her,  in  rank- 
ing among  the  finest  productions  of  the 
poet.  Macready,  it  is  well  known,  is 
in  the  habit  of  ekeing  out  his  theatrical 
speeches  with  mottos  from  this  poem, 
and  well  he  may;  for  the  words  spoken 
in  behalf  of  actors,  have  neither  been  so 


frequent  or  so  eloquent,  tliat  this  coukl 
be  omitted, 

"  His  was  the  spell  o'er  hearts 

Which  only  acting  lends. — 
The  youngest  of  tke  sister  aits. 

Where  all  tlwir  besoty  Ueads: 
For  ill  can  poetry  expresi 

Full  maay  a  tone  oi  thought  sobUme, 
And  painting,  mate  and  mouonlea^ 

Stnlsbot  a  glance  of  time. 
Bat  by  the  mighty  actor  broaght 

Ulanons'  perfect  trinmphs  come — 
Yeree  ceases  to  be  airy  tooagfat, 

And  Kalptore  to  be  domb." 

Miss  Fuller  notices  tiie  want  of  oooti- 
nuons  power,  the  flow  of  which  in  ^ 
genius  of  Collins,  Shelley,  or  Coleridge, 
may  be  said  to  resemble  the  fulness  of 
the  fountain;  while  CampbeU*8  insiH- 
ration  may  be  compared  to  the  single 
flight  of  the  arrow.     Campbell,  she 
says,  has  no  purpose;  his  best  efiusions 
read  like  occasional  snatches.   True, 
there  was  this  limitation,  but  it  was  a 
limitation  of  the  man's  genius  itself 
and  could  not  well  have  been  other- 
wise.    No  purpose  or  determination 
couM  have  altered  the  BMtter.    Deci- 
sion of  character  would  onfy  have  made 
it  worse.      Upon    certain    conditioiis 
Campbell  might  have   become    more 
voluminous;  he  might  have  left   his 
mark  on  more  booksellers,  but  he  would 
not  have  been  greater.    There  was  a 
certain  amount  of  poetic  oil  in  him  to 
be  expended,  and  when  this  had  blazed 
out  in  his  few  great  odes,  the  flame 
was  extinct.     To  whi^   purpose   to 
bum  artificial  tapers,  after  the  heaven- 
lighting  volcano  was  extinct!     Yet  this 
and  similar  complaints  are  often  enough 
made,  to    be    worth    answering.     If 
CampbeD   had  always  written  with  a 
purpose,  he  would  have  been  a  com- 
paratively dull  poet;  little   read  and 
speedily  forgotten.    Why  is  Miss  Fnl« 
ler  forgetful  of  the  «'  Pleasures,**  and 
mindful  of  the  odes  ?   The  former  was 
done  with  a  purpose,  the  latter  were 
not.    Akenside  is  a  case  in  point.    He 
has  left  a  few  short  poems  thi^  may  be 
read,  and  a  long  one  that  no  one  at- 
tempts.   He  hi3  a  purpose,  neverthe- 
less,  a   most   invincible  purpose;  he 
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went  to  work  Kke  a  sage  with  a  boat  of 
Plato,  probably*  before  him ;  be  remo- 
delled his  poem  carefully,  he  published 
two  diflfereot  versions  at  different  pe- 
riods of  his  life,  (making  bad  worse  as 
usual  in  such  oases,  where  the  sobrietT 
of  age  correots  the  energy  though  witn 
the  liceose  of  youth)  and  the  fate  of 
the  learned  Doctors  '*  Toils**  rather 
than  ''  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,** 
has  been  that  nobody  reads  his  book  as 
many  times  as  he  wrote  it.  If  Camp- 
bell had  set  to  work  with  a  purpose, 
he  would  have  been  duller  than  A.ken- 
side.  His  genius  was  a  rare  plant,  not 
destined  to  btossom  every  day.  There 
were  probably  k>ng  level  passages,  ex- 
tensive table  lands  in  his  life,  in  which 
Campbell  was  dull,  perhaps  occasion- 
ally lashing  himself  into  a  littljB  spurious 
vitality  by  his  spleen — his  conversation 
for  the  most  part  being  bigoted  and 
malevolent,  not  seldom  profane  and 
indecorous,  at  some  glorious  moments 
the  **  splendid  bile**  overflowing  in  seme 
rich  ode,  some  note  of  inspiration  like 
"  Ye  Mariners  of  England.**  There 
was  another  poem  that  Campbell 
riioaki  have  written  with  the  **  Sol- 
dser*s  Dream,** — the  "Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore.**  That  too  was  the  one  "  bright 
consummate  flower*'  of  the  author*s 
poetical  life.  Take  that  away  from 
the  published  remains  of  Charles  Wolfe, 
and  nothing  remains.  Campbell  should 
never  have  written  much,  not  so  much 
even  as  he  did.  His  strength, like  that 
of  the  ancient  tribe  of  Israel,  after  he 
bad  done  several  ^ings  which  couM  be 
counted  on  the  fingers,  shouki  have 
been  to  sit  still.  Never  was  a  pension, 
the  temptation  to  learned  indolence, 
more  wisely  bestowed,  than  upon 
Campbell,  if  we  except  the  much  ca- 
villed at  liberality  of  the  little  pittance 
bestowed  upon  Tennyson.  Even  with 
the  pension,  Campbell  would  occasion- 
ally drivel.  Without  it,  the  fate  of 
Haydon  might  have  been  his,  a  life- 
long struggle  between  mediocrity  and 
the  public.  The  claims  of  the  Punch 
Bowl,  the  time  destroying  inventions  of 
company  or  society,  editing  magazines, 
travels  to  Algiers,  could  not  fill  up  the 
vaccaum.  He  must  stuff  Time*s  Wal- 
let with  ""  Pilgrims  to  Glencoe.** 

Maudlin  magazinists  in  this  favored 
land,  in  like  manner  bawl  out  lachryma- 
tory bowlings  in  the  newspapers,  perio- 
dkally,  on  the  sad  fate  of  Halleck,  con- 


demned to  the  "drudgery  of  the  desk's 
dead  wood,*'  and  prophecy  the  EpKs 
and  Don  Juans  were  it  otherwise.  No 
one  believes  this  to  be  ganunon,  the 
effusions  of  vaporous  sophomores,  or 
ladies  begging  stanzas  for  albums,  more 
than  the  much  honored  poet  himself. 
The  good  sense  which  has  ruled  over 
his  verses  has  inspired  him  to  leave 
them  alone  in  their  glory.  If  Halleck 
were  to  forget  himself,  read  essays  oa 
decision  of  character,  or  take  the  pre- 
fatory advice  of  friends  to  get  at  our  vo- 
lume every  now  and  then,  he  would 
bury  his  reputation  alive.  His  friends, 
instead  of  calling  upon  him  to  commit 
this  literary  suicide,  should  pray  for  the 
life  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  for  the 
perpetuity  of  the  little  Temple  of 
Mammon  and  the  weighty  ledgers  in 
Prince-street.  The  immeasurable 
Propontic  fulness  which  "  ne*er  feels 
retiring  ebb,"  belongs  only  to  the  great 
poets  of  inexhaustible  vitality.  There 
is  a  limit  to  the  exuberance  of  even 
their  powers.  Call  not  then  upon  poets 
of  the  Campbell  school  for  more. 

Second  of  the  nine  commemorated 
by  the  gentle  Margaret,  is  Monro ;  but 
what  can  a  lady  know  of  Anacreon  I 
Yet  of  that  universal  classic  joy  which 
springs  up  the  symbol  of  youth  and  hap- 
piness, whether  symbolized  by  the  juice 
of  the  gi*ape  or  *'  the  hour  when  fond 
lovers  meet,**  she  is  a  participant,  che- 
rishing all  the  wealth  of  the  bounteous 
Pan.  This  paper,  with  the  universal, 
the  cosmopolitan  love  of  letters,  bears  a 
tinge  of  personality  which,  in  the  name 
of  the  &ir  critic,  we  would  ropudiate. 
She  thinks  the  charm  of  Moore  will 
fade  as  he  grows  old.  Gray  hairs  on 
Anacreon,  the  old  rogue  himself,  in  his 
prodigal  generosity  of  sentiment,  gave 
this  stick  to  his  critics,  aro  destructive 
of  all  sentiment  We  cannot  see  the 
sequitur.  If  poets  grow  old,  their  works 
do  not.  Thero  is  no  old  age,  save  such 
as  meUows  old  wine  in  Love's  Young 
Droam,  *Wreathe  the  bowl  with  flow- 
ers of  soul,*  or  '  to  ladies  a  round  boy.* 
Thero  may  be  something  in  this  to  the 
coteries  of  May  Fair  who  have  stiffened 
over  the  piano,  and  grown  tremulous 
singing,  '*When  Love  was  a  Child;" 
they  may  sigh  for  the  era  of  Little, 
and  the  raven  locks  of  those  early  days, 
the  **  quafiing,  laughing,  and  unthinking 
time,**  and  be  quite  willing  to  have, 
them  back  again  in  place  of^the  polished 
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baldoess  and  "silror  wires"  on  the  brow 
of  the  Laureat.  But  what  has  this 
new  generation  in  America  to  do  with 
the  decay  of  Tom  Moore  ?  There  is 
no  decrepitude  in  type  or  old 
age  in  sentiment.  The  virgins  and 
youths,  the  Horatian  audience  he 
wrote  for,  of  the  past  race,  live  again, 
and  w^ill  live  in  ever  renewing  cycles. 
The  case  is  not  so  bad,  my  fair  critic. 
What  say  you  to  Anacreon  himself;  he 
grew  old,  lived  till  towards  ninety,  and 
died  with  a  phthisical  affection,  or  as 
it  is  poetically  apologued,  choked  to 
death  with  a  grape  stone ;  he  was  a 
venerable  fellow,  and  moreover  he  is 
dead  and  buried  long  since,  with  twen- 
ty or  thirty  centuries  on  the  back  of 
him.  If  there  was  any  outlawry  for 
youth  and  wine,  any  statute  of  limita- 
tions in  the  title  deeds  of  poetry,  it 
might  be  pleaded  here  ;  but  Anacreon 
yet  lives,  and  Miss  Fuller,  like  the 
Margarets  of  other  days  great  in  his- 
tory, the  Queens  and  Princesses,  we 
will  venture  to  say,  reads  him  in  the 
original.  Still  is  the  Athenian  cicada 
musical  to  her  ear.  With  an  ocean  be- 
tween us,  we  do  not  care  for  Thomas 
Little*s  Old  Age :  it  is  Anacreon  Moore 
we  care  for;  and  when  the  corpse  is 
interred  and  the  biography  written,  it 
will  be  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.,  who 
shall  be  dead  and  buried,  and  not  he 
who  sung  the  Melodies. 

Walter  Scott  succeeds.  It  has  got 
to  be  the  fashion — one  of  those  fashions 
of  literature  which  perpetually  pass  and 
repass  in  society,  like  the  wear  of  a 
garment  or  the  cut  of  a  beard,  to  under- 
value his  poetry,  perhaps  because  it 
was  once  overvalued.  Its  effects  will  be 
remembered  while  the  youth  of  this 
generation  is  remembered,  for  Mar- 
mion  and  Fitz  James  were  names 
which  stirred  the  young  soul  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet.  They  will  not 
die,  notwithstanding  the  persevering 
efforts  of  a  school  of  imitators,  who  have 
of  late  years  been  endeavoring  to  bring 
them  into  disrepute.  They  are  filled 
with  the  stirring  strains  of  the  old  bal- 
lad age,  called  once  more  into  exist- 
ence, like  echoes  from  a  horn  suddenly 
sounded  in  the  exulting  highlands. 
Miss  Fuller  sees  Sir  Walter  (stout  Sir 
Walter,  bless  him,  God!)  reflected  in 
some  of  these  poems  more  directly,  we 
cannot  think  completely,  than  in  the 
novels.    Her  appreciative  remarks  will 


lead  many  to  study  these  poems,  aye, 
even  by  the  side  of  Wordsworth  and 
Shelley.  ^  Good  and  great  man !  More 
and  more  imposing  as  nearer  seen; 
thou  art  like  that  product  of  a  supw^ 
human  intellect,  that  stately  temple, 
which  rears  its  head  in  the  clouds,  yet 
must  be  studied  through  and  through, 
for  months  and  years,  to  be  appreciated 
in  all  its  grandeur." 

Crabbe,  we  fear  our  authoress  has 
loved  little;  she  adopts  the  common 
criticism,  or  rather  stumbles  over  It. 
She  would  have  been  better  and  more 
characteristically  employed  in  remo> 
ving  the  impediment.  He  is  with  her 
the  cold  man  of  science,  the  harsh  jus- 
ticiary of  the  poor,  and  nothing  mors. 
Now,  the  very  intensity  of  Crabbe*s 
painstaking  in  the  midst  of  these  novds 
should  lead  the  critic  to  suspect  some- 
thing else,  since  there  can  be  no  such 
self-sacrifice  without  bve.  Crabbe  was 
a  lover  of  his  kind,  a  participant  during 
youth  and  poverty,  of  the  sorrows  <J 
the  humblest;  in  better  days,  when  he 
wae  the  friend  of  Barke,  and  inmate 
of  a  ducal  castle,  moderate  still,  labori- 
ously securing  a  good  name,  yet  insentt- 
ble  to  the  noisy  harlotry  of  fame,  passiot? 
twenty  years  of  his  literary  life  unheanC 
un9een  by  the  public— in  his  life,  in  his 
writings,  he  impresses  us  deeply  as  the 
profound  humanitarian,  not  the  skin- 
deep  sentimentalist.  It  is  an  error  that 
Crabbe*s  writings  are  all  gloom.  Among 
his  tales  are  the  most  genial,  quaint, 
Denevoleot  pictures  in  the  language, 
and  hence  the  admiration  for  him  ex- 
pressed by  such  men,  representing  the 
manly  character  in  all  its  moods,  as 
Charles  James  Fox  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  The  latter  was  delighted  with 
the  stories  of  Quaker  Courtships  and 
Lovers*  Journeyings.  Call  over  the  list 
of  English  poetical  story-tellers,  and 
see  if  Crabbe  can  be  spared. 

There  is  a  world  of  meaning  in  the 
next  renmrk  upon  Shelley — **  I  turn  to 
one  whom  I  love  still  more  than  I  ad- 
mire ;  the  gentle,  the  gifted,  the  ill- 
fated  Shelley."  Miss  Fuller  has  else- 
where recorded  her  eariy  obligatioo  to 
the  wind-harp  of  Shelley.  His  ethe- 
real tones  and  unearthly  melodies  came 
to  our  Pythoness  full  of  the  inspiratioo 
of  the  woods  and  fields,  the  undefined 
but  mighty  harmonies  of  the  spirit  land. 
So  should  Shelley  be  read  in  the  luxu- 
riance   of   mid-summerr^  amidst  the 
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bounteous  prodigalitj  of  nature,  the 
throbbing  pulsations  of  plants  and  trees, 
the  soft  sighing  of  the  celestial  ocean  of 
ftir.  Read  in  the  lecture  room,  turned 
into  a  subject  of  didactic  essay,  submit- 
ted to  the  scalpel  pf  reviewers,  or  made 
a  parlor  book  of,  under  the  glare  of 
Ajngand  burners,  would  be  a  cruel  and 
unhappy  torturing  of  the  genius  of 
Shelley.  He  is  to  be  lo?ed,  not  talked 
of.  Heaven  forbid  that  he  should  be 
discussed  in  a  literary  soiree.  We  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  **  Alastor:  or 
the  Spirit  of  Solitude,"  in  a  scene, — a 
well  wooded  mountain,  which,  though 
Uiousands  of  miles  from  any  spot  ever 
tmdden  by  the  feet  of  Shelley,  might 
have  inspired  his  most  literal  descrip- 
tions in  the  poem.  Neither  rock,  nor 
cliff,  shimbering  trees,  or  veiled  sunny 
water,  were  wanting.  The  insect  life 
flattered  responsive  to  the  verse ;  the 
wind  swept  wildly,  how  impotently 
against  the  rock,  the  image  of  human 
will  ■  contending  with  fate,  a  passing 
ekiud  would  temper  all  earth's  joy  with 
momentary  gloom. 

"  The  rivulet, 
Wantnn  and  wild,  through  many  a  green 

ravine, 
Beneath  the  torem.  flowed.    Sometimes  it  fell 
Among  the  mosa,  with  hollow  harmony 
Dark  and  profoaud.    Now  on  the  polished 

stones 
It  danced ;  like  childhood  laughing  as  it  went : 
Then,  through  the  plain  in  tranquil  wander- 
ings crept, 
Reflecting  every  herb  and  drooping  bud 
That  overhung  Its  quietness. 
*    *  .  • 

Lo !  where  the  paae  expands 
Its  stony  Jaws,  the  abrupt  mountain  breaks, 
And  seems,  with  its  accumulated  crags, 
To  overhang  the  world :  for  wide  expand 
Beneath  the  wan  stars  and  descending  moon 
Islanded  seas,blue -mountains,  mighty  streams. 
Dim  tracts  and  vast,  robed  in  the  lustrous 

gloom 
Of  leaden-colored  even,  and  fiery  hills 
Mingling  their  flames  with  twilight,  on  the 

verge 
Of  the  remote  horizon.    The  near  scene. 
Is  naked  and  severe  simplicity. 
Made  contrast  with  the  universe.    A  pine. 
Rock -rooted,  stretched  athwart  the  vacancy 
lu  swinging  boughs,  to  each  inconstant  blast 
Yielding  one  only  response,  at  each  pause. 
In  most  familiar  cadence,  with  the  howL 
The  thunder  and  the  hiss  of  homeless  streams 
Mingling  its  solemn  song. 
•   •   «    * 

'Tis  the  haunt 
Of  every  gentle  wind,  whose  breath  can  teach 
The  winds  to  love  tranquillity." 

We  are  no  enthusiasts  for  the  vague, 
80  called  transcendeutal  school  of  poe- 


try— there  is  no  race  of  impertinents 
more  intolerable  than  the  bastard  imi- 
tators of  Shelley.  Their  impotent  en- 
deavors to  span  some  intellectual  void 
with  their  slender  filaments  of  thought, 
remind  us  of  Nat  Lee's  visk)n  in  Bed- 
lam, 

"I  saw  an  unscrewed  spider  spin  a  though  t 
And  walk  away  upon  the  wings  of  angehi. " 

Poor  Nat.  Lee,  for  talking  of  such 
things,  he  found  himself  in  Bedlam;  fbi 
actually  doing  them,  bardlings  in  Bos- 
ton and  elsewhere,  are  encouraged  to 
go  at  large,  breaking  loose  even  from 
the  pinafore,  their  maternal  parent  un- 
conscious that  they  are  out. 

But  Shelley  stands  alone,  and  when 
all  which  we  cannot  admire  in  him,  as 
suggested  by  our  authoress,  the  infide- 
lity, the  war  with  the  world,  the  un- 
wholesome shadows  of  private  calamity 
are  bk)tted  out,  yet  something  remains  for 
love.  With  men,  or  society,  or  himself, 
he  may  be  at  war—who  is  at  peace  ? 
but  of  Nature,  Shelley  is  an  acknow- 
ledged interpreter,  one  of  theDruidical 
priesthood  of  the  Poets.  In  a  genuine 
tone,  says  our  authoress,  •♦  The  rush, 
the  flow,  the  delicacy  of  vibratk)n  in 
Shelley's  verse,  can  only  be  paralleled 
by  the  waterfall,  the  rivulet,  the  notes 
of  the  bird  and  of  the  insect  world. — 
While  reading  Shelley,  we  must  sur- 
render ourselves  without  reserve  to 
the  magnetic  power  of  genius;  we 
must  not  expect  to  be  satisfied,  but  rest 
content  with  being  stimulated.  He 
alone  who  can  resign  his  soul  in  un- 
questioning simplicity  to  the  descant  of 
tne  nightingale,  or  the  absorption  of  the 
sea-side,  may  hope  to  receive  from  the 
mind  of  a  Shelley  the  suggestions 
which,  to  those  who  know  how  to  re- 
ceive, he  can  so  liberally  impart." 

In  none  of  these  Papers  on  Litera- 
ture and  Art,  is  a  calmer,  more  philoso- 
phical spirit  of  judgment,  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  vohime,  exhibited,  than  in 
the  estimate  of  Byron  as  a  man,  and 
Coleridge  as  a  poet.  Writing  of  the 
latter  in  connexion  with  Southey  and 
Wordsworth,  she  is  not  dismayed  by 
the  unsatisfactory  form  of  his  writings, 
their  obvious  incompleteness  in  form, 
but  obeying  a  true  poetic  instinct,  she 
pronounces  him  **  far  more  suggestive, 
more  filled  with  the  divine  magnetism 
of  intuition  than  they."    Byron's  per- 
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sonaTities  and  misaDthropy  go  for  little 
with  our  authoress;  his  literary  merits 
fire  summed  up  io  a  comprehensive 
sentence.  **  There  are  many  beautiful 
pictures ;  infinite  wit,  but  too  local  and 
temporary  in  its  range,  to  be  greatly 
prized  beyond  his  own  time ;  little 
originalTty;  but  much  vigor  both  of 
thought  and  expression ;  with  a  deep, 
even  a  passionate  love  of  the  beautiful 
and  grand/'  When  these  remarks  on 
Byron  were  first  published,  they  were 
accompanied  in  the  magazine  with  an 
apologetic  note  from  ^e  editor,  as  if 
they  had  been  strange  heresies — and 
they  will  be  read  like  truisms.  We 
trust  this  suggestion  will  not  be  lost 
upon  the  critics  who  will  doubtless  be 
disposed  to  cavil  at  the  hard  opinions 
expressed  in  the  chapter  of  the  present 
volume  on  American  Literature.  If 
any  one  doubts  now,  a  few  years  hence 
may  correct  his  judgment.  Miss  Ful- 
ler looks  upon  books  from  a  high  stand- 
ard, to  which  the  public  has  not  yet 
travelled,  a  height  indeed  to  which  few 
of  an  author*s  contemporary  critics 
reach. 

Southey,  Coleridge,  and  Words- 
worth, conclude  the  nine.  They  are 
written  of  worthily  and  with  admira- 
tion. Of  Southey,  more  and  more 
warmly  is  written,  than  is  commonly 
written,  **  Never  has  Christianity," 
(says  Miss  Fuller,  of  Roderic)  **spoken 
in  accents  of  more  penetrating  tender- 
ness, since  the  promise  was  given  to 
them  that  be  weary  and  heavy-laden.*' 
There  is  enough  in  this  paper  alone,  on 
the  Modern  British  Poets,  of  which 
we  have  given  an  imperfect  summary, 
to  improve  the  taste  and  educate  the 
heart  of  the  new  generation.  It  is  a 
guide  to  profound  wealth  in  the  mine 
of  English  poetry.  The  purity  of  the 
style,  the  greatness  of  the  thought,  en- 
title it  to  be  carefully  studied  ;  and  as 
a  further  tribute  to  its  originality  we 
should  remember,  that  it  was  first  pub- 
lished some  ten  years  since,  in  which 
time  the  popular  judgment  of  the  au- 
thors enumerated,  has  not  a  httle 
cleared  up. 

Books  like  this  of  Miss  FuUer^s,  are 


of  eminent  service  to  the  coootiT  at 
this  time,  when  its  mind  begins  uuriy 
to  vraken  to  the  new  task  in  literature 
which  lies  before  it.  Never  has  there 
been  so  &ir  a  field  to  be  reaped.  En- 
rope  and  the  old  world  lie  exhausted;  ^ 
America  is  firesh,  new  in  the  resources 
of  her  unpainted  scenery,  her  institu- 
tions, her  developments  of  individual 
life  and  character.  But  as  yet,  Ame- 
rica is  distrustful  of  her  powers,  lacks 
reverence  for  the  true  ideal  of  the 
country,  has  not  yet  been  led  **to  take 
unto  the  height  the  measure  of  her- 
self.** She  looks  wistfully  to  the  shores 
of  Europe,  is  more  familiar  with  Alps 
than  AUeghanies,  more  at  home  in 
London  than  New- York;  sends  her 
painters  to  Germany,  her  sculptors  to 
Italy,  and  her  actors  to  England.  This 
will,  however,  end.  A  sensitive,  intel-  ] 
lectual,  prosperous  people,  cannot  be 
content  long  to  live  the  life  of  Absentees 
on  their  own  soil  They  will  throw  ofi 
these  old  ties  and  associations,  with  the 
first  movements  of  the  new  generation^ 
on  the  stage  of  active  life.  Already 
^e  ideal  begins  to  be  dimly  seen,  and 
its  realization  to  he  craved  for.  The 
authors  of  the  country  begin  to  point 
the  way.  Emerson  has  sown  seed  in 
the  soil,  which  will  start  up  and  expand 
to  glorious  fruitage.  In  the  addresses 
of  Mathews,  there  is  a  sagacious  instinct 
of  the  true  demands  of  Nationali^,  an 
unshrinking  conxictioo,  an  inevitable 
truth,  which  will  be  acknowledged  in 
the  familiar  watchwords  of  the  time. 
Miss  Fuller  always  brings  woixis  of 
faith  and  life  on  this  theme.  "  Truth,** 
says  she,  *'is  the  nursing  mother  of 
genius.  No  man  can  be  alisolutely 
true  to  himself,  eschewing  cant,  com- 
promise, servile  imitation  and  complai- 
sance, without  becoming  original,  for 
there  is  in  every  creature  a  fountain  of 
life  which,  if  not  choked  back  by  stones 
and  other  dead  rubbish,  will  create  a 
fresh  atmosphere,  and  bring  to  life 
fresh  beauty.  And  it  is  the  same  with 
the  nation  as  with  the  individual.*' 
Worthily  said,  Truth,  the  Mother 
OF  Genius.  J 
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CoMMEUCFAi^and  fioancial  affairs  hare 
not  changed  ia  their  knmediate  aspect 
tiiiriiig  the  monch.    The  anxieties  in 
relation  to  the  state  of  the  war  in  Mexi- 
co have  sufficed  to  pre?ent  the  return 
of  much  disposition  to  embark  in  com- 
mercial enterprise.  Strong  hopes  have, 
however,    been    entertained,    that    a 
speedy    settlement   of   the    Mexican 
question  would  talie  place.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  chiefs  who  surrounded 
Santa  Anna  were  in  favor  of  a  prolong- 
ed defensive  war.    Ist,  Because  they 
hoped  for  European  aid ;   2d,  because 
they  feared  that  a  state  of  amity  and 
commerce  would  lead  to  the  gradual 
ascendency  of  the  more  vigorous  An- 
glo-Saxon race,  aod  that  the  nationality 
of  Mexico  would  sooner  be  absorbed  in 
time  of  peace  than  war ;  and  3d,  be- 
cause they  hoped,  by  prolonging  the 
war,  that  its  great  expense  and  attend- 
ant evils  to  American  commerce  and 
trade  would  make  it  so  unpopular,  as  to 
compel  the  American  government  to 
make    peace  on   almost    anr  t^ms. 
Events  have,  however,  somewnnc  chau- 
'  ^  their  aspect     So  far  from  deriving 
aid  from  Europe,  Mexico  receives  hints 
of  the  necessity  of  coming  to  terms. 
The  war  in  the  United  States  is  so  far 
popular  as  to  draw  to  the  invading  ar- 
mies numbers  sufficiently  great  to  over- 
run the  important  points  of  Mexico, 
while  the  instability  of  its  government 
is  such  as  to  bring  about  a  revolution 
and  restore  Santa  Anna  to  the  head  of 
aflfhfrs,  at  a  moment  when  the  vwton- 
oiis  anid  advancing  armies  of  the  United 
States  were  preceded    by  the    olive 
branch  of  peace.     Simultaneously  with 
this  event,  it  is  known  that  the  chiefs 
who  surround  the    restored    digtator 
have  changed  their  views,  and  from  a 
war  tone  are  sounding  a  peace  note. 
The  interests  of  England  are  clearly 
for  a  speedy  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  because  the  war 
jeopardizes  the  success  of  the  mea- 
sures adopted  by  the   lost  Congress, 
moie  particularly  the  tariff.  If,  through 
a  panic,  gotten  up  by  the  aid  of  the  war, 
the  new  tariff  should  be  disturbed,  and 
the   protective   principle    restored,    a 
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great  blow  would  be  inflicted  on  the 
international  commerce.  A  restoration 
of  peace  in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs 
would  be  attended  with  a  season  of  such 
unexampled  prosperity,  as  to  give  per- 
manence and  a  great  triumph  to  the 
principles  carried  out  by  the  last  Con- 
gress, and  a  modification  of  the  still  high 
duties  would  result  from  the  accumuSi- 
tion  of  a  surplus  that  the  new  tariff 
would  not  fail  to  produce  in  time  of 
peace.  The  commercial  policy  now 
adopted  by  the  English  government 
makes  it  of  die  greatest  consequence 
that  they  should  use  then:  influence 
with  Mexico  to  accept  the  offers  of  the 
United  States  government.  The  pro- 
tectionists and  desperate  politicians, 
both  in  the  United  States  and  England, 
hope  through  the  aid  of  the  war,  to  re- 
store the  exclusively  protective  feature 
of  the  old  tariffs.  This  desire  evinced 
itself  in  the  closing  scene  of  the  kist 
Senate,  when  the  peace  bill  was  defeat- 
ed by  one  of  the  most  disgraceful  of 
parliamentary  tricks  on  the  part  of  a 
Massachusetts*  Senator. 

The  face  of  affairs  throughout  the 
commercial  world  is  such  as  to  afford 
reasonable  ground  for  anticipating  a 
long  season  of  prosperity.  The  short 
harvests  of  Europe  and  England  are, 
indeed,  un&vorable,  in  so  far  as  that 
the  industry  of  the  agricultural  laborers 
there  is  rewarded  with  less  than  its 
usual  product.  It  is  nevertheless  true, 
that,  taken  as  a  great  whole,  the  pro- 
duct of  food  in  England,  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe,  is  equal 
to  the  demand.  In  years  of  generally 
abundant  harvests  the  supply  is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  wants— imd  a  great  portion 
of  the  products  of  the  United  States  is 
not  only  lost  by  being  unavaikble,  but 
the  manufactured  productions  of  Eu- 
ropean industry  suffer  under  a  similar 
influence.  When  a  deficit,  whether 
caused  by  excessive  demand  or  dimi- 
nished product  occurs  in  England  and 
Europe,  that  circumstance,  as  it  were, 
calls  into  being  a  great  source  of  wealth 
iu  the  United  States  by  making  its  agri- 
cultural industry  available,  and  reacts 
beneficially  upon  Euroneati  labor  by 
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requhriog  its  proceeds  in  pnymenf. 
Soch  a  deficit  now  manifestiy  exists^ 
caused  as  well  by  an  eohaoced  demand 
for  food  as  insufficieat  crops.  The 
great  increase  in  the  manuincturing  and 
commercial  industry  of  Western  Eu- 
rope has  doabtless  enhanced  the  de- 
mand for  food :  and  the  diminution 
which  most  of  the  tariffs  of  Europe 
have  undergone,  greatly  facilitates  de- 
pendence upon  the  farm  produce  of 
the  United  States.  The  fears  in  rela- 
tion to  the  English  harvest  were,  at  the 


latest  dates,  ripened  into  i  oovictlons  ef 
failure,  more  particularly  in  rektioa  to 
the  coarser  grains,  including  potatoes, 
and  the  purchases  were  hecouuDg 
animated  at  advancing  prices.  Not' 
withstanding  the  state  of  affairs  ii^  £n^ 
land,  so  high  were  prices  on  the  coih 
tinent,  that  oonsiderable  shipments  of 
bonded  grain  were  being  made  to  ths 
Mediterranean  and  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope. The  prices  in  England  had 
ranged  weekly  as  follows : 


AVEKAGE  PRICE  OF  ORAHf  THAT  REGULATED  THE  DUTT  15  E>'OLAND. 


Wheat,         Barter.         Oatt. 

Mays. 56«.5d.   ...29*.8d 23^  7d.. 

•Iay». 56    8 89    7 23    0..- 

May  16 57    0 2»    4 34    1... 

Ilay23 55    5 28  10 23    8. 

May30, 53    4 

Juno  6, 52  10, 

JnnelS, 53    0 

Juno  20 51    5 

Junes?, 59    2 27 

July  4, 52  10 27    6 23 

JulyU, 52    3 27    7 24 

July  18, 50  10 2T  10 23 

July25. 49  11 27    2 23 

August  1, 47    5 26  11 S3 

Augusts, 45    2 26    9 24 

AsfuctlS, 45    1 27    3 23 

Augu«t22, 45  11 2f    5 23 


Rye.  Beaiu.  Peas. 

.32«  .5d.. . .  .34..  I  Id . . .  .335. lOd. 

.33    3 35    8 34    7 

.33    5 35  II 34  U 

.34    6 36    0 34    6 

4 23    9 32    4 35  10 34    2 

27    8 83    4 32  10 35  16 34  10 

27    1 23    8 32    4 35    8. 34    9 

27    3 23    3 33    4 38    4 32    6 

6 3S    7 37    6 35    6 

8 33    3 35    5 35    5 

3 3;l  11 37  11 35    3 

0 36    5 38    4 36   4 

5 SO    9 38    9 36  10 

5 28    2 39    3 35  11 

0 29    8 39    8 35   3 

3 30    7 39    6 36    d 

3 30  10 30    9 36   9 


The  prices  continued  to  decline  down  ing  is  a  statement  of  the  comparative 

to  August  8,  at  which  time  the  fears  in  pHces  of  wheat,  the  duty  on  wheat 

relation  to  the  new  crops  began  to  af-  and  on  United  States  flour,  with  the 

feet  prices.    The  fall  which  took  place  prices  of  flour  in  Liverpool  and  of  wheat 

after  June  19,  was  mostly  the  effect  of  in  the  leading  markets  of  Europe, 
the  removal  of  the  duty.    The  folio w- 

PRICE8  III  ElfGLAKD. 

U.  S.  Wheat  Duty  U.  a  Ploar.  Duty, 
per  70  lbs.   per  qr.    in  bead, 
s.  d.       s.         a.    i. 

April  11... 10.3...  18... .95a26.. 
"  19,..10.3...17....25a26.. 
May30,  ..  9.9...16....23a24.. 
Juiiel9,  ..  9.8.-.17....21a23.. 
July  4,  ...  8.6...  5....26a28.. 
Aug!isll9,  9.3...  8....27a29.. 
Sept.  4,..    8.0. ..10.  . — aSS  . 

The  average  price  of  grain  in  Eng- 
land, and  at  all  the  continental  ports, 
was,  it  appears,  13.36  cents  in  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  or  40  cents  higher  than 
in  New- York  at  the  same  time.  The 
duty  on  American  flour  was,  August 
19,  6*..  or  $1.20  per  barrel  less  than 
June  19,  and  the  price  of  the  flour  in 
bond  was  65.,  or  $1.40  per  barrel  high- 
er. The  price  of  bonded  flour  in  Liver- 
pool, compared  with  that  at  New- York 
at  the  same  time,  was  as  follows : — 

April  U  May  30  June  19  July  4  Aug.  19. 
Lirerpool  $6.00       5^64       5J28       6.60       &70 
N.York      5.50       4.50       4.25       4.06       4.00 


AND. 

PRICES  OF  WHEAT. 

.  Duty. 

COTB. 

D»Dt. 

StetUA.    Hem.    Odesw. 

N.YariL 

bbl. 
t.  d. 

480  Ibe. 

sic. 

bwg. 

10.10. 

..35a38 

46ft47. 

.47a48.,49a50..30ifl5. 

.imiM 

10.2|.. 

.37a39 

49450. 

*47»48..46a48..28a— . 

.U8al«5 

9.7  .. 

.36a40 

45a48. 

.46a47..45a47,.  28831. 

.87iil.O 

10.21., 

.32a36 

42a46. 

.44a46..45a47..26a30. 

.  95al00 

3.0  . 

..29a32 

44a48. 

.45a46..46a48..23a29. 

.  95al00 

4.9t. 

..32a36 

44a46. 

.44a45..44a45..a . 

.  92a97« 

6.0 

..36a37 

48«50. 

.44a46..26a30  

.  95al00 

.50       U4        1.03        S54       9.70 


The  margin  was  a  large  one  at  the 
date  of  August  19,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  packet  of  that  date  stimulated  ao 
active  demand,  and  prices  rose  to  $5.00 
per  barrel.  The  prospect  is  now  of  a 
large  foreign  market  for  American 
breadstuff's,  and  one  that  will  yield  re- 
munerating prices,  notwithstandiog  the 
immense  production.  The  supply  of 
breadstufl%  in  the  United  States  last 
year  was  very  large,  so  mueh  so  that 
prices  sank  to  points  lower  than 
ever  before  known,  until  the  English 
demand  in  the  fall  stimulated  a  great 
rise.  That  in  its  turn  has  caused  • 
prodigious  increase  in  tiie  supply^whicb, 
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np  to  tbe  middle  of  August,  this  year,  the'u-  own  corn  duties.  The  object  of 
exceeded,  at  tbe  great  outlets,  very  that  reduction  was  to  ensure  cheap 
nearly  by  8,000,000bu8hel8  or  1,000,000  bread  to  the  operatives,  and  the  new 
quetriers  of  wheat,  the  supply  of  last  United  States  tariff  opened  the  door  to 
year.  That  enormous  supply  pressed  the  payment  of  that  cheap  food  in  the 
upon  tfie  market  up  to  the  moment  of  products  of  their  labor,  instead  of  dis- 
realizing  a  most  prolific  harvest.  The  turbing  the  finances  of  the  commercial 
state  of  affairs  now  in  Europe,  as  pre-  world  by  forcrag  the  gold  of  England  to 
aented  in  the  above  table,  is  such  as  to  Oie  north  of  Europe  for  the  purchase 
afford  an  outlet  for  a  very  considerable  of  food  thei-e.  The  happy  amelioration 
portion  of  the  abundant  supply.  The  of  the  tariffs  of  both  countries  has  re- 
result  must  be  an  important  accession  moved  fi-ora  a  deficit  harvest  its  finan- 
to  the  means  of  the  Westeni  farmers,  cial  evils.  The  great  fabric  of  the  Bn- 
The  amehoration  of  the  new  tariff"  of  tish  finances,  and  through  that  the 
1846,  is  such  as  to  allow  of  the  returns  commercial  credits  of  the  world,  are  no 
of  the  sales  in  a  shape  most  desirable  longer  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the 
for  the  supply  of  the  wants  of  the  pro-  harvests.  The  trade  m  corn  has  al- 
ducers  of  those  breadstuffs,  more  parti-  ready  become  one  of  barter,  like  that  of 
cularly  that  the  abundance  of  money  all  other  articles  of  commerce.  The 
hi  England  is  perhaps  greater  than  tJOtton  trade  of  the  South  is  also  mea- 
ever  before.  The  circulatkjn  of  the  surably  emancipated  from  the  terrors 
United  Kingdom  veas  as  follows :—  of  a  short  harvest,  and  prices  of  the 

great  staple  no  longer  shrink  and  fall  as 

SPKCiE    AND    CIRCULATION    OF    THE  fears  increase  in  relation  to  the  crops. 

BANKS  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN.  Cheap   food,  the  great  element  of  a 

OiremUMon.             June  20              July  18,  prosperous  home  market,  is  felt  to  be 

?S!L;i'i£nil"?:;//.'i«7l5S::::::::*4;K  "ec-mi  through  the  adn-isdon  of  the 

jeintSuick, 3.128.190 3.089.431  redundant  crops  of  America.     It  ap- 

Irish  Banks ^'522^ ?S'9S?  poRrs,  however,  from  the  returns  of 

^^  '' -^-^^ Jf^^  "Burns*  Glance,"  that  the  foreign  cot- 

37.759.»49 37.943.746  fon  trade  of  England  has  not,  daring 

^P*^^    .    ,     ,,    ^^^.^           ,n««:o^»  the  past  six  months,  been  so  flourish- 

*  coin,  6.82^419 636482  id  the  exports  has  been  to  the  Haose 

Toul l^^SS :i^^  '^^^"^1-.  J*^^  ^'^P^^  f  P?°^n*^  *^'" 

••  iHsh  Banks.  2-415.002 2.266.786  coes  thither  wfts  only  1,294,622  yards 

"   Scotch"       U52.8"7 1.147^97  ngjiirtst  16,301,078  yards  iii  the  same 

Graad  total, 19556.388 19.363.610  time    last  year.     The  falling  off  has 

also  been  to  China,  of  white   cotton 

The  specie  in  the  bank  up  to  August  24,000,000  yards,  and  in  printed  to  the 

8,  had  further  advanced  to  dCl  6, 1 44;608,  Mediterranean  it  has  been  considera- 

and  exchanges  were  still  in  favor  of  ble,  as  well  as  to  Buenos  Ayres.    The 

England,  indicating  goW  to  be  0.78  per  export  of  dyed  and  white  cotton  to  the 

cent,  dearer  in  London  than  at  Paris,  latter  place  was  for  the  first  six  months 

aDd  0.57  per  cent,  dearer  than  at  Ham-  of  1845,  7,603,895  yards,  and  this  year 

borg.  The  reduction  of  the  American  ta-  only  1.214,063  yards.    This  is  the  re- 

riflT  had  imparted  great  confidence  to  suit  of  intervention  to  promote  com- 

tbe  manufacturing  interests,  inasmuch  mercel 
as  that  it  came  in  aid  of  the  reduction  of 


EXPORTS  OF  COTTON  GOODS  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN  IN  TBE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF 
THE  FOLLOWING  TEARS. 

1842.  1849.  1844*  1845.  1846. 

GaUcoes  dyed,  yards. 119.954,125.. 145.295.119. .152.080.368. .155.338.502.. 128.087.137 

«         white,    "      184.617.758. .253.381.621. .276.722.671. .300.038.150. .291.921.039 

jlftsUDS*  *•      1.509.573..     1.822.487..     1.579.086..     2.060.032..     2.030.855 

Totil  "      305.48 1.456..  400.699 .227..  430.382.125. -457.436.684..  422.039.031 

T,«oe».  "      66.681.856.-  42.101.331-  42.513.294..  37.666.787 

VelVeleenS.  *'     840.425..        866.178..        866.797..        981.824 

Yam  lbs.      57.726.906..  62.301.964..  55.044.134..   54.692..'551..  64.159.568 

Threid,  **     937.959..     1.324.182..    1.315.203..     1.283.502..    1.170.203 
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The  export  from  England  has  been 
leas  than  in  any  year  since  1843.     The 


portbn  sent  to  lin  Umted  StiCea  lat 
been  as  follows, 


KXPORTS  OF  COTTON   GOODS   PROK  ENGLAND   TO  THB  UNITED  STATES   HI  SIX 

MONTHS. 
16€8.  1843.  1644.  1845.  1^46. 

Ca]k)oe«dyed«yardl,.., 13.476.140... .3.562.3*12. ...5.096.137. ...6.802,634 6.359.603 

white,     " 3.929.101...,  1.953.857 4.300.878 7.963.4  43....  5.366.930 

Maslins,  ••      222.439 268.658....    238.262....    416.068 196.166 

Lacei,  "      2.191.381.... 8.5IW-823.... 4.238.490 l.e57.45» 

Velrctoeni^  •*      96.490....    167.960....      82.719.-.-    131.443 

Yvn.  Ibc    85.840 77.625....      32.440....      3:.983 72.328 

Thread,  '*       199.690...,  133.260 274.821....    319.779 275.016 

There  has  been  a  considerable  de-  England  arises  from  political  events  'm 

eline  this  year,  it  appears,  in  the  ex-  some  quarters  and  the  high  prices  of 

ports  to  the  United  States.    The  im-  food  in  others.    Both  these  causes  an 

portation  of  white  cotton  is  more  than  in  process  of  removal.    In  the  United 

in  1842,  under  the  20  per  cent,  dnty,  States  every  thing  fav(M-s  a  large  de- 

and  of  prints  less.     For  the  year  1845,  velopment  of  internal  trade    for  the 

the  treasury  tables  show  a  total  import  coming  year,  and  the  receipts  on  tfaa 

into  the  United  States  of  11,262,418  great  aveoues  of   commerce  indicate 

yards  plain  cottons,  and  an  export  ^m  that  business  has  thus  far  been  active. 

England  to  the  United  States,  in  the  The  foHowing  illustrates  the  receipti 

same  time,  of  13,294,385  yards.  Those  for  the  first  six  months  on  the  great 

figures  would  show  some  little  smug-  works   of    New- York,    Pennsylvania, 

ding  for  the  benefit  of  printers.    The  Ohio  and  Michigan.     The  figures  are 

aecline  in  the  general  foreign  trade  of  as  follows  : 

TOLLS  ON  THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  OP  N.  TOKK,  PENNSYLVANIA,  OHIO  AND  MICHIGAN, 
POR  THE  PiaST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  THE  CURRENT  TEAR. 

1845.  1846.  laerMM. 

Penn^lvania  canals, 621.071 651.206 30.136 

New- York,        "     1.22.3.080 1.350.318 127.238 

Ohio,  "      252.027 307.121 55.094 

Michigan  Eail  Roads, 85.673 200.914 115.841 


Total  four  states, $2.181.851... 

The  aggregate  increase  upon  these 
state  works,  is  15  per  cent  The 
Michigan  rail  roads,  for  the  sale  of 
which  to  private  companies  of  east- 
ern gentlemen,  laws  were  passed  at  tUe 
last  session  of  the  state  legislature, 
shows  the  greatest  increase.  On  all 
the  roads,  however,  the  increase  of 
tolls  arises  from  the  greater  quantity  of 
produce  sent  down  than  from  merchan- 
dize going  up.  The  Pennsylvania  ca- 
nals delivered  at  Pittsburg,  to  the  first 
of  August,  merchandize  as  follows: — 


.2.509.559.. 


327.768 


CERTAIN    GOODS    ARRIVED 

AT   PITTS - 

BURG, 

VIA 

CANAL,  TO  AUGUST. 

1845. 

1846. 

China  ware, 

lbs. 

....  2.686.551, 

...2.689.949 

Coffee. 

«• 

....  4.221.289 

...5.317.669 

Dry  Goods, 

«' 

....11.897.370. 

...5.966.702 

MusUxis, 

41 

4.892.864. 

...1.921.640 

Groceries, 

«« 

....  3.022.686. 

...3.211.994 

Hardware, 

«« 

6.472.632. 

...3.854.550 

Hats  &  shoes 

,    « 

..■•                    . 

...    786.987 

Tobac.  man. 

«• 

....      770.398. 

...    319.605 

There  is  a  great  decline  in  mai^ 
articles  sent  west.  This  is  partly  ow- 
ing to  a  diminished  business,  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the 
New  England  business  which  former- 
ly went  west  from  PhiUdelphia  and 
New- York,  as  distributing  points,  now 
goes  directly  from  Boston  over  the 
western  roads,  by  which  operation  the 
manufacturers  save  the  commissions 
they  formerly  paid  the  merchants  of 
these  two  cities.  This  is  the  efifect  of 
the  late  tariff,  and  is  a  self-evident  one ; 
as,  for  instance,  it'  New- York  has  the 
lead  as  a  commercial  city,  and  the 
largest  assortment  of  foreign  goods  is  to 
be  had  here  and  at  Philadelphia,  it  is 
necessary  for  the  manufacturers  to 
send  their  goods  to  find  sale  among  the 
general  assortment.  When,  however, 
the  tariff  breaks  in  upon  the  assortment 
and  forcibly  keeps  certain  goods  out  of 
the  market,  the  manufactut'ers  are  eoa- 
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bled  to  compel  die  dealers  to  go  to 
Boston  for  their  supplies,  an  operation 
which  the  cheap  travel  facilitates,  and 
the  extent  of  which  is  manifest  in  the 
increased  magnificence  of  the  steamers 

eying  between  the  two  cities.  This  is 
rther  indicated  in  the  fact,  that  while 
the  Pennsylvania  returns  show  a  de- 
cline in  the  weight  of  merchandize  sent 
west,  dry  goods  more  particularly,  the 


weight  of  merchandize  received  at 
Buffttlo,  via  canal,  has  increased  from 
22,956  tons  Inst  year  to  29,664  tons  in 
the  same  period  this  year.  The  de- 
livery of  certain  articles  of  produce  on 
the  New- York  canals,  at  Buffalo,  with 
Pennsylvania,  at  Pittsburg,  and  via  the 
Mississippi,  at  New-Orleans,  have  been 
as  follows : — 


Floor, 

Iba. 

BufFalo.       Oswpiro. 
744.580....  190.825.. 
.  1.500  931....  163.081.. 
724.325.... 240.589.. 
56.240....     8.077  > 
24.278....     8.492  5 
3  461.380.... 
2.482.373.... 
175.962.... 
3.191.141.... 
2.044.271....  482.016.. 

178.320.... 
2.158.645.... 

Pittaburgh. 

..      65.452.. 

3.690.. 

..        1.805.. 

"      13.551.. 

"2  203.246.. 

227.195.. 

138.386.. 

2042956.. 

.17.364.964.. 

18.021.488... 

N.  Orleans. 
836  324 

Total,  4  poiDta. 

1  837  181 

Wheal, 

btish 

-.1.210.764... 

...   ..2.878.466 

Corn, 

..3.484.212... 

369.216  ) 
•"       36.008  5  ■ 
..    124.300... 

148.700 

4.450.931 

Pork, 

....        bla. 

Beef, 

505.718 

'Wool, , 

......  lb«. 

5  788  926 

BuUer, 

M 

2.858.268 

« 

-  2  296  300. 

.,   .  2  610  648 

Lard 

u 

.27.443.000... 

.31.240.000.... 

761.076. . . 

32  676  091 

Bacon,.. 

4, 

....51,131.256 
939.396 

Oats, 

bash 

Tobaoco, 

lbs. 

.74.256.000... 

....94.435.133 

In  comparing  the  bread-stuffs  de-    the  same  time  Inst  year,  we  have  re- 
livered  this  year  at  these  points  with    suits  as  follows : 

Buffalo.       Oswego.    Pittsburg.    N.Orlne.       ToLl845.  184&         IncreaM. 

Floor,  lbs.  ....324  940...  133.959... 41.338...  533  312. ..1.0.33.549. ..1.837.181. ..  803.639 
Wheat,  buah.  ..509.484...  17.702...  60...  193.277...  720.523... 2.878.486... 2.157.943 
Corn,         "        ..672.340...     5.031...  1.172.892.. .1.850.282. ..4.450.931.  ..2.606.658 


Reducing  the  flour  to  wheat,  the  in- 
crease is  equal  to  6,161,575  bushels  of 
grain,  a  most  enormous  increase.  The 
Indian  com  will  probably  find  an  out- 
let sufficiently  encouraging  to  induce 
constantly  increasing  supplies. 


The  tables  carefVilly  compiled  by 
Messrs.  Wright  dc  Lewen,  cotton 
brokers,  Hanover- street,  New-York, 
present  the  following  comparative 
summary  of  the  crop  of  cotton  for  the 
last  and  former  years : 


CROP,  EXPORT,  CONSUMPTION  OF  COTTON   IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,   AND   STOCK 

ON  HAND  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  EACH  TEAR. 

XXPORTa  TO 

Crop.  G.  BriUiii.    France.         North  Other         Total         U.  States       Stock, 

of  Europe.        ports.  export    consumption. 

28» 1,360,530....   79S.418.... 242.243....  21,517....   12,511....  1,074.689.... 276.6 1 8....  52,444 

1840 2, 177,835. ...1,246,791.... 447.465....  103.232....   78,513.  ...1.876,003.... 29.'>,  193....  58.442 

1841 1,634.945....   858.762.... 348,776....  56.276....   49,480...  1, 3 13,277.... 297 ,288....  72,479 

1842 1.683.574,...  935.631.... 398. 129....   79.9.'S6....  51, 53 1....  1.465.249 267,850....  31,807 

1843 2,378,875.... 1.469.711.... 349)39.... 117,794....  76.493... 2,010.129.... 325,129....  94.486 

1844 2.030,409. . . .1.202,496. . .  .282,685. . . .  69.053. . ..   75.254. .. .1.629.490. . .  .346,744. . .  .159.772 

1845 2,394 .503.... I,4,m306....3.')9.357....  134.50 1....  150,592...  2.083,756.... 389,006....  94,126 

1846 2,100,537.... 1,102,309..,. 359,703....  86,692.  ...118.028.... 1,666,792.... 422,507 105^696 

At  New- Orleans  the  most  marked  Here  is  an  increase  of  20  millions 

evidence  of  the  great  improvement  in  of  dollars  in  one  year,  mostly  in  fkrm 

agricultnral  exports  presents  itself  in  produce,  and  that  valued  at  the  low 

the  following  figares,  showing  the  value  prices  which  have  ruled  during  the 

of  the  produce  received  at  that  point,  past  year  at  all  the  ports, 

▼ia  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  These    figures    present    the    great 

for   the  four  years    ending   Septem-  wealth  of  the  internal  trade.     Money 

her  1:—  matters  are  also  in  a  sound  condition. 

The  best  indication  of  the  state  cir- 

VALUE  OF  PRODUCE  RECEIVED  AT  NEW-  culsting  cTcdits  may  be  fouud  in  the 

ORLEANS.  comparative  returns  of  the  New- York 

1842-3.. 53.728.054 1844-5.. 57 199.122  banks,  of  which  the  leading  features 

1843-4..  60.094.716 1845-6..  77.193.464     areasfoUowS! —  ^  i 
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BAITKS  OF  5EW-T0RK,  SHOWING  THC   LOANS   IN  MAT,  1846,  AND  THE  LEADING 
FEATURES  FOR  ADOU8T. 

Loans                Loani  Specie.        CircaUlioa.  Depeaitei- 
Hay  1846.       Aufrust  1846. 

American  Exchange  Bank,    8,334,796....  2,398,721 512.544....    226,432 1,982,931 

Bank  of  America,   3,524,869 3,440.723 883,741 205,683 1,232.661 

"           Commerce, 4,598,821 3,912,730....    691,498 209,650....  2.351,669 

"          NewYork 2,057.312....  2,109,423....  477,728....    397,502 1,393,904 

"  Slate  of  New- York,...  3,406.696  ...  3.934,424. ...1,016,691....    296.971 2,936.633 

Botchers  and  Drovera,  ....  1,254.836 1,267,588 121,441....    258,699 544,195 

Chemical, 861,399 853,759 84,626 250,366 518,671 

Citv 1,371,205....   1,341,214....  94,056....    147,737 692,875 

FollDn 1.157,736 1,067,671 120,371 229,820 521.109 

Greenwich, 331,205 358,528 35,264 107,406 164.625 

Leather  Manofactupers,  ...  1,204,078 1,001,478 142,716 224,051....  426,674 

Manhaitao l,95<r,773 1,739,323 300,162 50,029 862,157 

Mechanicg,    2,876,463 2,721,399 669,612 474,829 1,863,489 

Mechanics  A»80ciation, 531,704....      488,729 114,930 300/)29 516,219 

Mechanics  and  Traders.  ...      444,803 424.495....  66,081....    138,303 258,966 

Merchants, 2,762,135. ...  3.011.713 1,073,124 33."»,164 1,858,139 

Merchants  Exchange 1,587,074 4,596,210....    119,583 208,092 572,658 

National, 1,366,953 1,248,231 247,367 209,222....  567,874 

Dry  Dock, 388^67 383,651 12,783 52,884....  86.509 

NorthRiver, 1,166,771....  1,089,882....  126,205....    810,627 704.414 

Phenix. 1,638,467 1,700,136 309,449....    317,332 746,810 

Seventh  Ward 930,437 937,308 93,783....    217,903 406,611 

Tradesmen's, 913,486 942,.360 99,009 188,146 480,318 

Union, 2,042,819 2,309,722 420.824....    372,606 1,037,817 

Total  City  Banks, 40,812,445 38,279,448 8,040,886 5,728.883 21,166,813 

•*     Coantry"      31,778,986 30,373,038 632, 4 23...  12, 156,603 6,943.740 

Grand  Total,    72,591,431. ...68,652,486.... 8,673,309. ..17,885,486.--:«8,110,533 

The  quarterly  movemeot  of  the  city    are  as  follows,  as  compared  with  the 
banks  for  the  last  two  years  and  a  half,    country  banks. 

LOANS.  SPECIE. 

City  Banks.     Country  Books.  Total  City  Banks.       Country.  TotaL 

1844. 

May, 52,129,817 28,031,251 70,161.068 8,485,563 970,698....  6.456,361 

August,  ...44,229,837 27.394,092 71,683,929 9.189,079 1,004,895 10,191,774 

November,  42,203,519 30,288,277 73,091,796....  8,082,277....    885,815 8,968,096 

1845. 

Pebroary,.  36,235,242 30,647,856 66,883,o98 5,887,446 1,005,790 6,893,836 

May 39,958,323 30,910,963 70,869,286....  7,252,272 866,052....  8.118,334 

August.  ...41,533.898 28,645,368 70,179,266 7,972,218 937,309 8,909,527 

November,  44,163,470 30,616,965 74,780,435 8,074,030 810,515 8,884,545 

1846. 

February,  .42,866,558.... 29,031,022 71,897,580 7,899,330 762,053 8,361,383 

May 40,812,455 31,778.986 72,591.431....  7.291,44? 880,977 8,171.624 

August,  ...38,279,448 30,373,038 68,652,486 8,040,886 632,483 8,673,309 


CIRCULATION. 

May 

5,636,642. 

...12,704,389. 

...18,365,031.. 

August  ... 

5,936.172. 

...12,155,192. 

...18,091, .364.. 

November, 

6,231,272. 

...13,920,947. 

...20,152,219.. 

February, 

5.526,199. 

...12,977,204. 

...18.513,403.. 

March,  .... 

6,086,582. 

...13,494,961. 

...19,581,543.. 

August,  ... 

6,143,649. 

...12,317,561. 

...18,461,410.. 

November, 

6,419,014. 

...15,206,225. 

...21,625,239.. 

February, 

5,995,568. 

...15,164,419. 

...21,159.987.. 

May,   

6,313,506. 

...14,952,986, 

...21,266,492.. 

August,  ... 

5,728,881. 

...12,156,605. 

...17,885,486.. 

DEPOfltTES. 

.  .22,659, 407 8,083,882 . 

..23,460,876 5,290.236. 

..2.5,208, 490....  5, 183, 132. 

..21,745,847 4,230,399. 

..85,742,122 2,683.845. 

..21.511,479 6,135,041. 

..27,154,113 4,619,878, 

..24,362,319....  5,292,082. 
..23,650,719. ...7,217,618. 
..21,226,807 6,843,746. 


..30,742,289 
..28,757,118 
..30,391,683 
..25,976,246 
..28,485.967 
..27,636.580 
..31,773.991 
-.2:1.654.401 
..30.868,337 
-.88,110,553 


The  circulation  of  the  city  banks  re- 
mains uniformly  steady.  It  has  not  in 
the  period  embraced  in  the  table  varied 
^900,000,  while  that  of  the  country 
banks,  following  the  course  of  luxuries, 
has  fluctuated  more  than  three  mil- 


lions, and  was  at  the  August  return 
veiy  nearly  the  same  as  at  the  same 
date  in  1844.  The  loans  present  the 
greatest  peculiarity.  Those  of  the 
country  banks  are  nefl^r  two  millions 
higher  than  in  August  kustyvear,  while 
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tiiose  of  the  city  bnnks  are  near  three 
millions  less,  being  nearly  as  low  as  in 
February,  1845,  when  the  government, 
transferring  its  money  to  other  cities 
for  payment  of  the  loan,  had  thrown 
the  balance  heavily  against  this  city. 
The  usual  course  of  trade  is  for  the  city 
banks  to  exfmnd  from  May  to  August, 
and  for  the  country  banks  to  contract. 
This  year,  under  the  war  apprehen- 
dions,  the  reverse  has  been  the  case, 
and  the  city  loans  are  probably  six  mil- 
Tions  less  than  they  would  have  been 
but  for  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities. 
The  expenditure  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  also  continued  to  exceed 
Its  revenues,  and  the  deposites  have 
diminished  during  the  month.  There 
Mere  in  the  city  at  the  close  of  Au- 
gust $3,821,099  against  $3,924,984  at 
the  close  of  July.  The  aggregate  de- 
posites had  from  $11,132,638  fallen  to 
$9,8;  6,461.  The  issues  of  treasury 
notes,  under  the  act  of  June,  amount  to 
less  than  $1,000,000.  The  whole  state 
of  affairs  in  the  financial  world  is  such 
as  to  make  it  a  propitious  moment  for 
the  operatioQ  of  the  hard  money  princi- 
ples of  the  new  Independent  Treasuiy 
law,  if  peace  can  speedily  be  effected. 


The  effect  of  the  war  thus  far  has 
been  to  contract  the  circulation  of 
credits  without  producing  any  great 
quantity  of  floating  government  paper. 
The  quantity  of  specie  in  the  country 
is  large.  The  New- York  bants  hold 
$8,000,000,  which  is  amply  sufficient  to 
meet  the  calls  of  the  importers  to  dis- 
charge their  duties  in  the  precious  me- 
tals, more  particularly  that  those  du- 
ties will  be  low,  as,  for  instance,  an  in- 
voke of  1000  boxes  of  sugar  under  the 
present  tariff  requ'u-es  from  the  im- 
porter a  cash  payment  of  some  $12,000, 
which  payment  is  in  bank  credits  that 
subject  the  institution  to  a  demand  for 
specie  to  that  amount.  After  Decem- 
ber, the  payment  on  the  same  quantity 
taken  out  of  warehouse  will  be  but 
about  $4,000,  actually  drawn  from  the 
bank  and  paid  to  the  government.  The 
demand  upon  the  commercial  capital, 
under  low  duties,  must  be  greatly  less 
than  under  high  ones,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  release  of  the  capital  of 
small  importers  from  those  reauire- 
ments  will  off-set  what  stringent,  iiany, 
might  arise  from  paying  the  low  du- 
ties in  specie. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


Liddell  Sc  ScoWs  Oreeh-En^Ush  Lexicon, 
with  corrections  and  additions.  By  H  en- 
RT  Dri8Ler,M.  a.,  Adjunct  Professor  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  in  Colum- 
bia College,  New-York. 

This  is  indeed  a  great  book.  To  say  that 
it  is  vastly  superior  to  any  Greek-English 
Lexicon  hitherto  published,  either  in  this 
country  or  in  England,  is  to  give  but  a  small 
idea  of  its  ments.  The  work  professes 
to  be  "based  on  the  German  work  of 
Fbaivcis  Passow,"  and  those  who  know 
any  thing  of  Greek  Lexicography,  know 
l?ow  sure  a  basis  Passow  is.  But  Messrs. 
Liddell  &  Scott's  Lexicon  is  any  thing 
but  a  mere  translation  of  Passow's  work, 
with  additions  and  corrections.  They  saw 
clearly  that  his  system  of  Lexicography 
was  the  only  trae  one ;  but  he  had  not 
lived  long  enough  to  complete  the  work 
which  he  understood  so  well,  and  they 
wisely  proposed  to  themselves  the  task  of 
carrymg  it  on.     And  well  has  that  task 


been  accomplished.  With  a  diligence  and 
enthusiasm  rarely  exhibited  out  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  which,  certainly,  we  hardly 
suspected  the  present  race  of  English  scho- 
lars to  be  capable,  they  read  up  carefully 
the  later  authors,  to  whom  Passow's  labors 
had  been  largely  extended,  and  wrought 
in  the  materials  thus  obtained  iu  the  very 
spirit  of  Passow  himself,  so  far  as  the  idea 
of  the  Lexicon  is  concerned.  So  far  as  the 
result  could  be  obtained  by  pains-taking 
labor,  every  article  in  this  Lexicon  is  a 
kittory  of  the  usage  of  the  word  referred 
to,  the  earliest  authority  being  given  first, 
and  latter  ones  addect,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, in  historical  order.  The  great  advan- 
tage of  this  system  is  so  obvious,  that  not 
a  word  need  be  said  in  its  favor.  The 
student  who  gets  his  first  impressions  of  a 
word  from  DosNXGAit's  Lexicon,  for  in- 
stance, if  he  get  correct  significations  at  all 
(which  is  a  mere  chance,)  will  get  them 
confusedly  thrown  together  witbont  refer- 
ence to  the  different  periods  of  their  use; 
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while  Ih  the  work  before  us,  they  follow 
each  other  ia  an  order  always  intelligible, 
and  precisely  that  which  the  actual  wantA 
of  stady  require.  But  the  merits  of  the 
work  as  a  book  for  students,  do  not  stop 
here.  A  strict  arrangement  of  the  matter 
IS  observed  throughout;  first,  the  ^m- 
matical  form,  then  the  root,  then  the  mter- 
pretation  and  examples^  and  lastly,  special 
remarks  on  the  prosody,  when  necessary. 
Irregular  tenses  are  placed  in  their  own 
alphabetical  order — a  necessary  aid  to 
young  students. 

All  that  we  have  said  thus  far  applies  to 
the  Engliih  edition  of  the  work  before  us. 
We  are  delighted  to  find  that  Mr.  Drisler 
has  made  the  American  edition  greatly 
better  and  more  avaiiaUe  for  praotical 
purposes  than  the  English.  By  additional 
reaoiog,  and  by  the  judicious  use  of  the 
late  vSuable  general  Lexicons  of  Pape, 
Bort  and  Palon,  &c.,  as  well  as  of  nume- 
rous special  Lexicons,  he  has  made  very 
valuable  additions  to  the  list  of  common 
words,  as  well  as  to  the  significations  and 
examples.  Mr.  Drisler's  greatest  improve- 
ment, however,  consists  in  the  **  insertion, 
in  alphabetical  order,  of  the  proper  names 
occurring  in  the  principal  Greek  authors." 
This  measure,  which  has  the  full  sanction 
of  Passow  himself,  is  so  obviously  advauta- 
geous  and  even  essential  in  a  Lexicon  is< 
tended  for  (he  use  of  students,  that  it  stands 
in  no  need  of  the  elaborate  jusiificatinu 
which  Mr;  Drisler  gives  to  it  in  his  pre- 
face ;  all  good  teachers,  and  oonntless  stu- 
dents, good  and  bad,  will  bless  hira  for  the 
hard  work  that  he  hasspentupon  it.  Hehas 
gone  through  a  Herculean  task  in  the  mere 
division  of  the  proofs  of  the  work — his 
additions  have  oeen  made  in  the  spirit 
of  German  honesty  and  thoroughness-Kind 
he  has  entitled  himself  to  rank  among  the 
best  of  the  busy  workers  in  classical  litera- 
tare,  who  are  now  bringing  the  name  of 
American  scholarship  into  good  repute  in 
the  world. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  this  great 
book  is  something  of  which  even  the 
Harpers  may  be  proud.  The  ty{)e  is  new 
and  of  a  beautiful  cut ;  the  arrangement 
of  the  page  is  neat  and  satisfactory  to  the 
eye  ;  and  the  paper  is  of  the  finest — not 
whitv-brown  cotton  stuff*,  spreading  the 
ink  in  every  direction,  butclearand  strong, 
yet  thin  enough  to  allow  of  the  compres- 
sion of  1700  pages  into  wonderfully  small 
and  portable  limits.  No  book  of  the  sort 
has  been  produced  in  this  country,  and 
very  few  abroad,  that  can  compare  with 
it  in  beauty  and  finish.  There  must  have 
been  an  immense  outlay  of  capital  in  the 
preparation  of  this  Lexicon,  but  we  are 
sure  that  it  will  be  well  rewarded ;  no  long 
time  can  elapse  before  such  miserable 
compilations  as  Groves',  and  the  better, 
but  still  vastly  inferior  Lexicon  of  Don- 


negan,  will  give  place  to^arper's  editioii  oC 
Liddell  &  Scott.  No  high  school  or  col- 
lege can  m^ntain  its  easie,  that  does  not 
introduce  the  book.  The  price  of  the 
work  is  only  five  dollars — \ea&  than  half 
that  of  the  English  edition. 

AMxmiCAif   Tableaux.    No.  1.    Sketeke* 
of  Ahoriginal  Life.      By  V.  V.  Vibe, 
Buckland  &  Sumner,  New-York. 
This  neat  volume  is  decidedly  the  most 
unpretending  that  we  have  received  for 
some  time  past    As  the  author  very  just- 
ly admits  in  his  preface,  it  lays  no  claim 
to  the  respect  and    con  Science   that    are 
shown  to  authentic  history,  nor  does  it  an- 
ticipate the  ready  favor  accorded  to  bigfa- 
wronght  romance. 

^  He  attempts,  however,  by  a  series  of 
pictures,  in  some  degree  drawn  firom  fac^ 
and  touched  with  a  [H>etic  and  attractive 
pencil,  to  render  the  reader  more  familiar 
with  the  general  features  of  early  American 
history,  and  of  the  national  peculiarities 
and  customs  of  our  aborigines.  The  au- 
thor presents  ns  accordingly  with  a  story 
entitled,  the  "Aztec  Princess,"  (the  events 
of  which  occur  in  the  reign  of  Monte- 
zuma,) together  with  the  **FIigbt  of  the 
Katahba  Chief,"  and  "Tula,  or  the  Hct- 
mitess  of  Athabasca." 

From  a  hast^r  perusal  of  these,  we  are 
inoliued  to  think  most  favorably  of  his 
talents ;  bnt  we  leave  the  reader  to  judge 
how  far  be  has  accomplished  the  object  he 
has  had  in  view. 

Eclogues  and  Otorgics  of  Virgil;  wiik 
English  notest  criticeU  and  explanatory, 
and  a  Metrical  Index.  By  Cbarlxs 
Antuon,  LL.D.  Harper  &  Brjthers, 
New- York. 

This  is  decidedly  the  best  edition  we 
have  seen  of  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics  o( 
Virgil. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  at 
various  epochs  and  by  the  most  accom- 
plished writers,  of  the  sweetness  of  his 
pastorals,  and  the  majesty  and  extreme 
elegance  of  diction  by  which  bis  "agri- 
cultural poetry"  is  characterised,  that  it 
mi^ht  well  be  deemed  superfluous  for  us 
to  dwell  upon  those  nnri vailed  beauties 
which  have  been  long  acknowledged  by 
the  whole  world. 

The  annotations  of  Mr.  Anthon  are  of 
the  most  comprehensive,  elaborate  and 
useful  description.  He  begins  them  by  a 
sketch  of  those  customs,  habits  and  events 
upon  which  these  poems  are  chiefly  found- 
ed, and  descending  gradually  to  t^e  mtnvtia 
of  his  subject,  removes  all  serious  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  the  student,  and  enables 
him  to  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and 
advantage.  It  would  appear  frtwn  the  re- 
searches of  this  and  other  learned  compi- 
lers, that  originality  is  only^compamtivo. 
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There  it  a  TMSt  number  of  Greek  pasgagev 
from  the  works  of  Homer^  Theocritos  and 
other  anihors,  to  which  Virgil  aeems  to 
have  helped  himself  mach  in  the  spirit  of 
oar  modem  writers ;  hot  these  plagiarisms 
(if  we  may  so  call  them)  he  had  almost 
made  his  own,  bj  their  happy  adaptation, 
and  the  charms  of  a  truly  poetic  genius.^ 
8ome  of  these  verses  are,  however,  so 
Kttle  marked  by  the  distinctive  features  of 
beauty  or  granaeur,  that  it  is  almost  an  in- 
flult  to  bis  shade  to  suppose  he  should  have 
been  indebted  to  them  for  any  portion  of 
bis  writings.  We  have  much  pleasure  in 
recommending  this  admirable  work  for 
the  use  of  tdi  those  who  may  wish  to 
ac<juire  a  knowledge  of  the  language. — 
It  IS  comprised  in  one  handsome  volume, 
and  does  great  credit  to  Professor  Drisler, 
the  gentleman  by  whom  the  proof  sheets 
were  revised,  as  well  as  to  the  establish- 
ment from  which  it  has  emanated. 

Martin  the  Foundling.  By  £uoX5X  Sus, 
No.  1.  Harper  and  Brothers,  New- 
York. 

The  enormous  success  of  the  "  Wander- 
ing Jew,"  and  the  great  sensation  occa- 
sioned not  only  by  its  subject  matter  but 
the  uneqalled  skill  and  power  displayed 
by  the  writer  oiF  that  wonderful  romance, 
have  raised  high  expectations  as  to  the  na- 
ture and  merits  of  his  new  work,  which  is 
now  being  issued  monthly  from  the  press. 
We  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  the  reader 
by  a  sketch  of  the  story  so  far  as  we  have 
just  read,  much  less  to  pronounce  a  con- 
clusive opinion,  until  we  shall  have  re- 
ceived the  last  number  of  the  series.  This 
much,  however,  we  may  state  for  the  be- 
nefit of  those  who  would  know  whether  it 
is  well  worth  reading,  that  the  first  part  is 
deeply  interesting ;  that  it  abounds  in  those 
picturesque  scenes,  startling  incidents,  and 
novel  mysteries  which,  in  the  works  of 
Sue,  rivet  the  attention,  and  lead  us  on  from 
page  to  page  with  alternations  of  pleasure, 
doubt,  and  thrilling  expectation.  We  un- 
derstand that  Eugene  Sue  retired  to  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  writing  this 
atory,  and  certainly,  if  we  may  judge  from 
its  commencement,  he  could  not  have 
been  in  a  more  appropriate  place. 

The  first  scenes  are  laid  in  the  woods, 
or  rather  forests  of  Sologne,  amidst  hunts- 
men, poachers,  outlaws  and  gens  d'armet; 
and  bis  descriptions  seem  to  partake  of 
the  fresh  neiKS  and  rural  charms  that  but* 
rounded  him. 

The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  accom- 
plished and  fascinating  Count  D'Orsay, 
whose  reputation  as  a  man  of  fashion,  is 
equalled  only  by  that  of  Beau  Brummel, 
but  whose  great  genius  for  the  sister  arts 
of  painting  and  sculpture,  is  now,  perhaps, 
for  the  first  time,  made  known  to  the 
United  States,  by  this  cordial  and  friendly 


tribute  of  admiration  fixim  Eugene  Sue.— 
The  present  number  contains  several  pic- 
tori^  illustrations  of  a  high  order  of  excel- 
lence, and  the  translation  is  remarkable  for 
that  grace,  freedom  and  accuracy,  which 
betoken  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
French  lan|?uage,  end  much  elegance  and 
facility  of  diction. 

Father  Darey^  by  the  author  of  **  Two 
Old  Men't  Tale»;'  ''Mount  Sorel," 
*'  Emeiia  Wyndkam"  ^e.  Harper  ds 
Brothers,  New-York. 

This  is  decidedly  one  of  the  most  tedioua 
novels  we  have  read.  Though  not  devoid 
of  some  strong  features  of  interest,  it  is  so 
interspersed  with  tiresome  description  and 
irrelevant  conversationB,  that  it  requires 
considerable  perseverance  to  read  it  from 
begining  to  end.  It  is  founded  upon  thoso 
Catholic  conspiracies  which  troubled  the 
dose  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  ter- 
minated in  the  discovery  of  the  gun-pow- 
der plot  in  that  of  James  the  First. 

This  period  would  have  afforded  tho 
best  possible  materials  for  a  novel;  but  in- 
stead of  enlivening  incident,  we  have  here 
frequently  the  merest  common-place  and 
most  vexatious  details.  The  author  seema 
to  have  had  a  peculiar  predilection  for  the 
description  of  costume  and  drapery,  and 
accordingly  we  are  but  too  aoundantly 
supplied  with  elaborate  details  of  dress 
and  appearance,  at  moments  when  our 
thoughts  should  be  directed  to  matters  £w 
more  important  to  sustain  the  interest  of 
the  romance. 

The  historical  personages  are  portrayed 
with  unusual  fidelity ;  though  we  cannot 
coincide  with  the  author  in  the  eulogies  he 
has  passed  upon  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  most 
selfish,  tyrannical  and  heartless  monarcha 
that  ever  sat  upon  a  throne.  That  she  fa- 
vored Protestantism  was  entirely  owing  to 
the  determination  of  the  people  to  em- 
brace the  new  religion,  and  she  sided  with 
it  simply  to  increase  her  popularity  with 
her  subjects. 

The  name  of  Father  Darcy  is  one  of 
the  aliatet  of  Henry  Garnet,  provincial  of 
the  English  Jesuits ;  and  of  this  gentleman, 
the  writer  gives  a  very  skilful  portrait.^ 
Some  of  the  other  characters  are  well  re- 
presented, and  there  are  many  passages 
throughout  the  work,  which  in  themselves 
are  very  striking  and  beautiful.  These 
only  lead  us  to  regret,  that  so  much  genius 
and  power  have  not  been  more  happily 
directed  in  the  construction  of  a  plot,  and 
as  to  the  most  judicious  means  of  sustain- 
ing it.  The  author  seems  to  possess  every 
requisite  of  an  excellent  writer  of  ro- 
mance, but  that  comprehensive  judg- 
ment that  would  enable  him  to  make  the 
most  effective  use  of  the  talents  with  which 
he  » endowed.  ^^^.....^^CoOgk 
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The  EvUm  Buffered  by  Ameriean  Women 
and  Children ;  the  Cau»e$  and  the  Re- 
medy. Aq  Address.  Bj  Miss  C.  E. 
BiEKOHBR.  New-York:  Harper  ^Bro- 
thers. 

The  foregoing  is  the  title  of  a  disconrae 
read  by  the  authoress  at  several  meetings 
of  her  own  sex  in  Cincinnati,  Washington, 
New- York,  and  other  large  cities. 

She  begins  her  discourse  by  a  touching 
allusion  to  the  **  heart>rending  situation"  of 
vast  multitudf^s  of  Anaerican  children,  and 
further  intimates,  that  were  she  to  reveal 
it  in  all  its  horrors,  it  would  raise  such  an 
outcry  of  odium  and  indignation,  as  would 
impede  all  efforts  to  rem«ly  the  evil.  She 
then  calls  attention,  in  a  startling  manner, 
to  the  data  of  the  last  census,  from  which 
it  appears  that  we  have  nearly  a  million 
of  adults,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  more  than  two  millions  of  children  (ar- 
rived at  a  fit  age  to  receive  instruction) 
who  are  utterly  illiterate  and  without 
schools.  Miss  Beecher  gives  a  full  exposi 
of  the  evils  of  tlie  present  school  systems, 
and  then  enters  into  an  elaborate  uisserta- 
tion  upon  the  great  disadvantages  endured 
by  that  praiseworthy  class  of  females  who 
are  struggling  to  support  themselves  by 
tiioir  own  honest  labor.  Her  view  of  the 
mental  and  physical  effect  of  the  Lowell 
fiictory  system  is  not  by  any  means  flatter- 
ing. 

Wages  there  average  $1.75  a  week,  and 
as  to  the  "  lar?e  sums  placed  in  the  Sa- 
ving's Bank,*'  it  is  found  that  but  one  thou- 
sand females  out  of  the  six  thousand,  have 
made  any  deposites ;  and  that  the  average 
amount  of  e^ch  deposit  does  not  exceed 
$100  for  three  years  of  unremitting  labor. 
The  philanthropic  authoress  pays  a  just 
tribute  to  the  high  character  of  her  fair 
countrywomen  ;  and  her  plan  of  ameliora- 
tion is  to  establish  zealous  and  iutelligent 
female  teachers  throughout  the  land,  by 
means  of  individual  suuscriptjons.  In  the 
same  pamphlet  she  presents  an  address  to 
the  clergymen  of  the  United  States.  Her 
great  experience,  talent  and  benevolence, 
should  win  the  support  of  all  true  friends 
of  popular  education,  and  of  that  neglected 
class  whose  cause  she  has  so  nobly  espous- 
ed. 

What  is  Christianity.     By  Thomas  Vow- 
LER  Short,  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man. 
Stanford  &  Swords,  New-York. 
It  cannot  be  disputed  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  vast  process  of  mankind  during 
the  past  century  m  science,  literature  and 
art,  and  despite  the  preaching  and  exam- 
ple of  hosts  of  the  most  pious  and  learn- 
ed divines,  there  exists  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  ignorance  with  regard  to  the 
real  spirit  and  effect  of  Christianity.  Some 
fancy  that  religion  consists  in  practising 
the  external  observances  of  a  particular 


church,  and  others,  forgetting  the  eff4Bct 
of  example,  insist  that,  as  it  resides  in  the 
heart  alone,  they  are  therefore  warranted 
in  throwing  aside  all  forms  of  public  wor- 
ship as  des|>icable  and  un  necessary  to  sal- 
vation. But  there  are  a  thousand  points 
of  worldly  conduct  upon  which  a  more 
perfect  kaowledee  of  the  true  spirit  of 
this  unerring  guide  is  much  needed.  We 
are  consequently  pleased  to  find  a  vol  a  me 
like  the  present  devoted  to  the  elucidation 
of  this  vital  subject,  and  devoid  of  those 
mrrow  sectarian  prejudices  which  tend  so 
often  to  impede  the  success  and  general 
usefulness  of  religious  publications.  It  is 
written  in  the  simple,  earnest,  and  amia- 
ble style  of  a  good  pastor,  whose  sole  ob- 
ject is  the  salvation  of  those  committed  to 
nis  spiritual  charge. 

Blanche  of  Brandywine;  or  September, 
1777.  A  Romance,  combiningthe  Poetry, 
Legend  and  History  of  Brandy  wine.  By 
Georok  LippARD.  3  Nos.  Zieber  aoid 
Co.,  Philadelphia. 

The  period  of  American  history  chosen 
for  the  scene  of  this  story,  will  ever  sop- 
ply  the  most  abundant  materials  for  the 
use  of  the  novelist.  The  tyranny  of  the 
British  troops,  the  firequent  violation  of 
all  the  rights  of  person  and  property,  and 
the  deeds  of  heroism  by  which  the  sddiere 
of  the  people  have  transmitted  their  names 
to  posterity,  are  never  ending  themes  ft>r 
comment  and  description,  and  suggest  to 
the  writer  of  fiction,  a  thousand  new  and 
thrilling  combinations. 

The  principal  female  character  of  this 
romance  possesses  all  those  charms  by 
which  a  heroine  is  elevated  above  the  com- 
mon race  of  mortals,  and  frequently  com- 
mands our  admiration  and  sympathy.  She 
is  descended,  by  her  mother,  from  an  old 
and  distinguished  family  named  Frazier, 
which  resmed  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  some  of  whom  were  murdered  in 
1745,  and  their  mansion  burned  to  the 
^und,  for  their  adherence  to  the  cause  of 
me  Pretender.  Her  mother  and  uncle 
escaped  to  this  country,  and  having  pre- 
served some  jewels,  the  sole  residue  of 
their  former  wealth,  they  purchased  a 
lai^e  piece  of  land  in  Brandywine.  The 
father  of  Blanche,  John  Walfbrd,  was  the 
owner  of  a  property  called  Rock  Farm, 
in  the  immediate  neighbour hood«  from 
which  however  he  was  ousted,  by  the  vil- 
lainous machinations  of  his  brother  Philip. 

Both  families,  with  the  exception  of  the 
mother,  who  died  of  a  broken  heart,  are 
thrown  amidst  the  bloodiest  scenes  of  the 
Revolution,  some  of  which  as  described  by 
the  author,  might  well  make  the  blood 
freeze  with  horror. 

There  are  many  romantic  and  deeply 
interesting  features  of  this  story,  that  we 
regret  bemg  uig^le,^in@^5^^  of 
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Kmited  space,  even  to  sketch  with  a  light 
pencil.  This  cannot  surprise  th«»  reader, 
for  there  is  sach  a  crowd  of  events  and 
characters  iiitroduoed,  that  the  unity  of  the 
story  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  neg- 
lected. 

Seveml  of  the  conversations  are  exceed- 
ingly amusing,  and  two  or  three  of  the 
portraits  very  skilfully  drawn. 

Altogether  as  a  picture  of  the  Revolution, 
with  the  attendant  evils  of  civil  war  and 
domestic  confusion,  this  work  possesses 
considerable  merit,  and  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  all  who  may  commence  its  pe- 
rusal.   

The  Hittory  of  Civilization,  from  the  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  French 
Revolution.  By  F.  Guizot,  Prime  Mi- 
nister of  France :  2  vols.  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New-York. 

What  varied  requisites,  what  profound 
knowledge,  judgment  and  taste,  should 
that  writer  possess,  who  aspires  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  glonons  and  most 
difficult  task  of  unfolding  the  ample  pa^e 
of  history  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  dis- 
playing to  the  world  the  means  by  which 
we  have  arrived  at  our  present  state  of 
intelligence  and  refinement,  with  every 
difficulty,  political,  physical,  and  acci- 
dental, which  has  arrested  or  retarded  our 
progress  7  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  of  those  hibtorical  events  which  ap- 
pear to  the  superficial  observer  to  have 
most  kept  us  back,  have  in  reality  served 
but  to  aavance  mankind  towards  that  gaol 
of  comparative  perfection  at  which  he  is 
destined  to  arnve.  No  ordinary  mind 
should  -attempt  the  treatment  of  such  a 
subject,  and  few  indeed  could  hope  to 
render  this  great  service  to  the  world. 
The  sound  deductions  of  the  comprehen- 
sive, acote,  and  cultivated  intellects  of  a 
Guizot  or  Lord  Brongham  alone  are  wor- 
thy of  its  extraordinary  magnitude  and 
importance.  There  is  no  more  powerful 
means  of  arriving  at  correct  and  practical 
opinions  respecting  government,  questions 
of  international  policy,  systems  oi  religion 
and  literature,  than  a  deep  study  of  those 
writings,  which  enable  us  to  form  just  con- 
clusions of  the  efiect  of  past  events,  and 
popidor  and  kingly  feelings  or  prejudices 
Dpon  the  progress  of  civilization.  We 
therefore  hail  this  work  as  a  desideraiufn 
in  literature,  and  trust  that  it  w.ll  be  ex- 
tensively read  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  arranged  in  a  course  of  lectures — the 
best  possible  means  of  conveying  instruc- 
tion, and  the  whole  series  was  read,  we 
believe,  when  M.  Guizot  was  profeasenr 
in  one  of  the  colleges  of  France.  The 
author  informs  us  that  he  originally  gave 
a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  progress  of 
civilization  throughout  Europe,  but  find- 
ing that  he  was  obliged  by  tne  immense 
area  over  which  th^  subject  extended,  to 


neglect  many  details  essential  to  its  eluci- 
dation, and  thereby  cause  a  good  deal  of 
misapprehension,  he  was  induced  to  limit 
the  present  course  to  France. 

Alter  explaining  the  various  other  rea- 
sons which  had  led  him  in  some  measure 
to  contract  his  subject,  he  justifies  himself 
still  further  by  the  following  remarks, 
which  give  such  a  correct  idea  of  the  value 
of  this  work  as  a  means  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  intellectnal  and  moral 

{)rogre8s  of  the  world,  that  we  cannot  re- 
raiu  from  quoting  them  : 

*'  It  appears  to  me  that  by  studying  the 
history  of  civilization  in  one  great  Euro- 
pean nation,  I  shall  arrive  more  guickly  at 
the  desired  result.  The  unity  of  the  tar- 
rative  will  then,  indeed,  be  compatible 
with  details ;  there  is  in  every  country  a 
certain  national  harmony  which  is  the  re- 
stilt  of  the  community  of  manners,  laws, 
language,  and  events,  and  this  harmony  is 
imprinted  in  the  civilization.  We  may 
pass  from  fact  to  fact  without  losing  sight 
of  the  whole  picture;  and  lastly,  though  I 
will  not  say  it  can  be  easily  done,  it  is  yet 
possible  to  combine  the  knowledge  neces- 
aaxy  for  such  a  work." 

The  various  subjects  of  which  he  treats, 
from  the  lex  Romana  to  the  passing  but 
preparatpry  notice  of  Charlemagne,  which 
concludes  the  second  volome,  anid  leads  us 
to  anticipate  a  deeply-interesting  chapter 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  his  reign  upon 
the  national  process,  are  arranged  with 
the  ntniost  perspicuity.  The  style  of  this 
work  is  terse,  rapid,  and  vigorous,  never 
tiring  the  reader,  nor  careless  of  the  great 
object  which  M.  Guizot  professes  to  have 
had  in  view.  We  shall  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  receipt  of  the  succeeding 
voltunes. 

Margaret;  or  the  Pearl    By  Rev.  C.  B. 

Tatlor,  M.  a.       Stanford  &  Swords, 

New-York.     1  Vol. 

This  volume  introduces  the  reader  to  a 
very  amiable  l^  religious  circle,  which 
may  be  justly  called  the  type  of  a  large 
and  better  portion  of  society  in  England. 

It  is  replete  with  simple  and  religious 
conversations,  more  remarkable  for  their 
tendency  to  encourage  and  sustain  the  best 
dispositions  of  the  mind  and  heart,  than 
for  deep  thought  or  happy  power  of  ex 
pression.  The  author  has,  however,  given 
them  a  certain  amount  of  interest,  by  call- 
ing frequent  attention  to  the  characters  of 
his  story.  There  is  no  attempt  at  the  con- 
struction of  plot,  or  to  supply  novel  and 
thrilling  incident,  unless,  indeed,  we  may 
except  the  "  old  manuscript,"  which  gives 
the  history  of  the  Pearl,  and  which  has 
suggested  a  portion  of  the  title.  This 
booK  is  very  neatly  bound  and  printed, 
and  will  be  read  doubtless  with  pleasure 
by  those  who  are  religiously  inclined. 
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GOSSIP  OF  THE  MONTH. 


Wi  have  thoagbt  that  we  might  add  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  '•  Review,"  without  de- 
tractiug  rrom  its  dignity,  by  lending  it  a  light- 
er featare  than  it  has  been  wont  to  wear,  in 
a  brief  record  of  the  passing  events  of  the 
mouth,  which  will  afford  the  necessary 
■cope  for  a  notice  of  many  important  mat- 
ters, the  arts  and  -sciences  to  wit,  that 
should  certainly  not  be  overlooked  in  any 
periodical  aspiring  to  nsefulness.  In  re- 
viewing  these  valuable  and  elevated  sub- 
jectii,  we  think  that  we  do  no  more  than 
fulBl  our  functions,  for  it  were,  indeed, 
bat  a  limited  understanding  of  oar  duties, 
to  confine  the  pages  of  the  Review  to 
merel>'  political  and  literary  topics.  With 
this  brief,  but  we  hope  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  our  object,  we  shall  make  it  onr 
pleasant  office  hereafter  to  collect  into  or- 
derly arrangement,  and  duly  publish,  our 
skimming  criticisms  and  lively  comments 
on  the  current  matters  of  the  month,  and 
trust  that  our  readers  will  find  in  our  para- 
graphs 

"  — -  K  fit  array 

Not  too  msaa  nor  yt  too  fay'" 

*  We  regretted  that  we  were  compelled, 
by  a  pressure  of  important  matter,  to  omit 
in  our  last  number  a  notice  of  the  opening 
of  our  Metropolitan  Theatre. 

The  iufluence  of  the  drama  npon  the 
morals,  manners,  and  literature  of  every 
civilized  natbn,  is  too  great  to  be  disre- 
garded b^  those  who  are  desirous  of  aid- 
ing the  mtellectual  progress  and  increas- 
ing the  happiness  of  the  world.  It  can  be 
rendered  the  means  of  accomplishing  much 
that  is  good  and  glorious,  or  a  source  of 
almost  irreparable  evil.  It  reflects  with 
imrivalled  accuracy  the  ^aracteristic  pre- 
dilections of  the  peopl™and  the  exact 
stage  of  refinement  to  which  they  have 
attained.  The  affairs  of  the  drama  might 
well  engage  the  profound  attention  of  the 
pfailauthropist  or  philosophic  writer.  How 
great  then  must  be  the  responsibility  of 
theatrical  criticism,  and  important  that  it 
should  be  pervaded  by  a  truthful  spirit, 
and  characterized  by  a  lofty  intelligence 
and  love  of  all  that  is  excellent  and  enno- 
bling in  art  or  true  in  nature.  We  do  not 
£uicy  ourselves  possessed  of  all  the  indis- 
pensable requisites  of  a  good  critic,  but  in 
anxiety  for  the  success  of  the  classic 
drama  and  the  proper  direction  of  its  va- 
ried influences,  we  acknowledge  no  supe- 
rior. We  shall  present  to  our  readers, 
from  time  to  time,  such  remarks  as  we 
may  think  adapted  to  promote  these  great 


objects,  trosting  that  we  shall  always  ad* 
here  to  that  strict  impartiality  without 
which  criticism  is  but  a  name,  and  histrio- 
nic reputation  a  bauble,  which  may  be  ea- 
sily won  and  as  easily  lost 

"Till  thw  be  loarned  how  all  thlojri  disagree ; 
How  all  oae  wreleked  UiBd  bari>ari^.'* 

The  first  new  performer  of  repntation 
who  appeared  at  the  Park,  was  JVIr.  Col- 
lins, of  the  "  London  and  Dublin  theatres," 
a  personator  of  Irish  characters.  The 
friends  of  the  drama,  with  the  inimitable 
representations  of  the  lamented  Power 
fresh  in  their  recollection,  were  not  likely 
to  countenance  or  support  any  '*  counter- 
feit presentment"  of  those  sterling  quali- 
ties by  which  his  acting  was  distingui^ed. 
A  portion  of  the  press  seemed  rather  pre- 
judiced against  Mr.  Collins  during  the 
early  part  of  bis  engagement;  invidious 
comparisons  were  drawn,  and  he  had  to 
encounter  difficalties  seldom  experienced 
by  an  actor  of  talent  on  his  first  appear- 
ance amon^  us.  But  the  good  feeiiu? 
and  taste  of  the  public  eventually  decided 
in  his  favor,  and  he  has  been  highly  suc- 
oessfiil.  Mr.  Collins  is  a  thoroughly  good 
and  accomplished  Irish  comediau.  We  do 
not  compare  him  to  Power,  for  on  some 
points  he  is  decidedly  inferior;  but  iuda- 
mg  independently  of  his  merits,  we  Bhould 
say  he  is  the  best  on  the  stage.  We  have 
seen  him  in  all  his  prominent  characters, 
Paudeen  O'Rafferty,  Terence  CGrady,  the 
Irish  Attorney,  O'Callahan,  Teddy  the 
Tyler,  &c.,  and  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  good  point  lost  by 
him  daring  his  entire  performances.  He 
possesses  a  pleasing  person,  sweet  voice, 
whether  for  singing  or  declamation,  and 
that  inimitable  accent  vulgarly  called 
"  brogue,"  which  tells  you  in  unmistake- 
ab^e  terms  that  he  is  an  Irishman.— Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Kean  succeed mg  during 
the  early  part  of  September,  drew  good 
houses,  and  appeared  in  all  those  leaBiog 
Shaksperean  and  other  characters  in  which 
they  are  considered  to  excel,  but  which 
require  the  highest  dramatic  power  and 
happiest  physical  organization.  Mr. Kean 
sustains  a  great  number  of  the  best  parts 
within  the  range  of  the  drama,  and  play- 
ing them  all  creditably,  is  one  of  the  most 
constant  and  useful  »tars  that  can  appear 
in  the  absence  of  the  great  meteors  of  the 
stage.  His  personations  are  characterized 
by  a  refined  judgment  and  studied  grace 
of  manner,  but  he  possesses  Httle  of  that 
electric  power  which  diat^igiusbed  the 
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eood  old  aebool  to  which  his  father  be* 
HMiged.  Without  this  divinus  imtinehts 
or  enthufltasm,  no  actor  can  reach  the  suin> 
init  of  hi«  profes8toii,-bnt  when  possessed 
of  this,  i^ accompanied  by  soch  industry  as 
that  of  Mr.  Kean,  he  may  attain  the  bright- 
est of  all  rewards  which  the  public  delight 
to  bestow  on  their  especial  favorites. 

'•/Tw  tMte,  'tis  gBuiuB,  'tia  the  hMreo^  raj, 
Prometheus  ravished  from  the  cor  of  day.** 

Mr.  Kean,  like  the  elder  Vandenhoflf,  is 
too  cold  and  artificial.  He  often  succeeds 
in  working  up  the  feelings  of  the  audience 
to  a  high  pitch  of  excitement,  but  invaria- 
bly misses  the  final  coup  which  converts 
speculative  admiration  mto  the  warmest 
entbosiasm.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
labors  under  some  great  disadvantages. 

His  person  is  diminutive,  his  physiog- 
nomy iU  adapted  to  most  of  his  parts,  and 
his  voice  hard,  sometimes  extremely 
harsh,  and  incapable  alike  of  expressing 
with  the  happiest  effect  the  softer  pas- 
sions of  tlie  heart,  and  those  violent  emo- 
tions which  require  the  exercise  of  high 
dramatic  power. 

But  with  all  his  defects,  Mr.  Kean  is  p. 
credit  to  the  profession.  He  has  evinced 
^eat  perseverance,  and  a  laudable  ambi- 
tion in  the  most  arduous  of  its  walks,  and 
is  really  a  good  and  finished  actor. 

In  some  few  of  his  readings  he  has  not 
been  excelled,  and  one  or  two  characters 
he  has  made  peculiarly  bis  own.  The 
Gamester  is,  we  believe,  considered  one 
of  Mr.  Kean's  best  efforts,  but  the  plav  is 
not  to  our  taste.  It  is  entirely  devoid  of 
those  lively  contrasts  which  prevent  even 
the  deep  tragedies  of  Shakspeare  from 
palling  on  the  ear,  and  which  are  so  true 
to  nature.  Biches  and  poverty,  joy  and 
sorrow,  life  and  death,  are  in  this  world 
side  by  side  ;  and  why  should  they  not  so 
meet  on  the  stage,  and  elicit  the  same  sen- 
timents of  alternate  happiness  and  despon- 
dency by  which  life  is  rendered  more 
tolerable  or  harder  to  be  endured !  It  has 
been  asserted  that  the  lesson  conveyed  by 
the  (ate  of  the  Gamester  is  rendered  more 
effective  by  the  gloom  which  pervades 
this  tragedy ;  but  we  think  that  the  ab- 
aence  of  the  lighter  phases  of  drama- 
tic composition,  however  good  the  mo- 
ral, tends  on  the  contrary  to  neutral- 
ize the  praiseworthy  design  of  the  au- 
thor. Contrast  in  a  play,  as  in  a  picture, 
heightens  the  effect  oi  the  objects  con- 
trasted ;  and  the  moral  of  the  Gamester 
would,  we  contend,  have  been  still  more 
beneficial  if  the  play  were  to  begin  with 
some  brilliant,  amusmg,  and  gay  scenes  of 
fashionable  life. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Mrs.  Kean, 
whose  graceful  representations  have  won 
to  many  wreaths  of  triumph  from  the  cold 


andimoes  of  England.  She  does  not  often, 
it  is  true,  disturb  the  **  even  tenor  of  her 
way'*  by  extraordinary  mental  or  physical 
effort,  nor  endanger  the  sweet  mngio  of 
her  voice  by  the  higher  flights  of  her  ge* 
nins  depicMog  the  mighty  passions  of  the 
soul;  but  when  she  does  so,*-when  bhe 
chooses  to  exert  those  mental  and  physical 
powers  whh  which  she  ia  so  eminently 
gifted,  she  invariably  elicits  the  most  un- 
bounded applause.  Her  figure  is  admira^ 
bly  adapted  to  some  of  her  best  charac- 
ters. In  Ion,  that  sweetly  classic  and 
most  elevated  of  all  her  fiivorite  impereo- 
nations,  every  line  is  breathed  with  the 
most  exquisite  perception  of  the  conutless 
beaudes  of  the  text,  and  every  movement 
recalls  those  graeefol  pieces  of  sculpture 
which  the  ancients  have  left  to  the  admi- 
ration of  posterity,  and  which  serve  at 
once  as  models  of  ideal  beauty  and  worthy 
representations  of  the  noble  youth  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  In  almost  every  role 
she  took  during  her  engagement,  she  fully 
sustained  her  previous  reputation  as  a 
finished  actress.  Being  doubtless  of  opin- 
ion, with  Madame  de  Sevigne, 


"  Qu*a  n*j  a  rien  de  bean  c 


J  lo  vrai." 


she  seldom  oversteps  £he  modesty  of  na- 
ture. 

Her  style  is  easy,  natural,  and  singu- 
larly graceful.  There  is  no  straining  after 
effect,  no  vulgar  ambitioQ.  It  is  to  oe  re- 
gretted, however,  that  her  voice  is  weak, 
being  generally  lost  on  about  two-thirds  of 
the  house,  and  that  coosequeudy  many 
entertain  an  erroneous  impression  of  her 
acting. 

Edwin  Forreit.— The  town  was  entire- 
ly taken  by  surprise  by  the  sudden  an- 
nouncement of  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Forrest,  September  14th,  when,  indeed, 
no  one  knew  of  his  arrival  in  America. 
His  coming  was  anticipated,  and  the  good 
ship  Rochester  bad  not  entered  the  bay 
five  minutes,  before  worthy  John  Povey 
was  aboard,  on  behalf  of  the  Park  Thea- 
tre, wito  unconditional  offers  of  engage- 
ment, and  Mr.  Forrest  was  "  under  bonds" 
to  make  his  appearance  the  Monday  fol- 
lowing, before  he  had  set  foot  on  land 
again.  Mr.  Simpson  certainl;^  displayed 
in  this  instance  a  vigilant  activity  which 
augurs  better  days  for  "  Old  Drury ;"  and 
let  us  hope  this  ebullition  of  managerial 
enterprise  may  not  react  into  the  whilome 
inditiereuce  to  public  taste,  which  contents 
itself  with  takmg  what  first  comes  and 
neglecting  much  better  that  may  be  had. 
Mr.  Forrest  opened  in  "  King  Lear,"  and 
an  audience  assembled  in  spite  of  the 
melting  heat  of  the  weather,  which,  in 
numbers  and  enthusiasm,  must  have  filled 
the  largest  measure  of  his  expectations. 
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The  dense  mait  present  seemed  to  have 
some  especial  object  in  view  beside  ban- 
qaeting  on  the  perfoimance  of  this  gifted 
aetoFf  and  symptoms  broke  oat,  before  the 
rising  of  the  curtain,  of  some  snob  dis- 
position. Forrest's  name  was  frec^aentlj 
repeated,  accompanied  with  cnes  of 
"  Hail  Columbia,"  and  when  at  last  the 
scene  drew,  and  presented  to  their  longiag 
eyes  the  well-remembered  form  and  feap 
tures  of  oar  national  tragedian,  a  shoat 
burst  forth  from  box,  pit,  and  gallery, 
which  for  intensity  and  duration  surpassed 
any  thing  we  had  ever  before  beam  in  a 
theatre.  The  honored  actor  rose  aud 
bowed  profoundly,  but,  as  if  indifierent 
to  his  acknowledgments,  the  deafening 
roar  still  went  on  and  gainod  in  strength 
and  volume. 

It  was  evidently  meant  that  its  echoes 
should  cross  the  Atlantic,  to  abash  aud 
confound  the  pack  of  English  cars,  *'  Tray, 
Blanche,  and  Sweetheart,"  which  had 
lately  showed  their  teeth  and  malice  At 
sight  of  the  envied  excellence  of  our  Ame* 
rican  actor,  whose  marked  superiority 
could  not  be  brooked  in  silence.  This 
demonstration  was  well  conceived  and  as 
well  executed  by  the  audience  which 
crowded  the  Park  Theatre  on  the  return 
of  Forrest,  and  there  was  a  han^hty  dig- 
nity in  the  mode  of  rebuke  which  well 
became  the  American  character.  The 
play  at  length  went  on,  and  never  was  an 
audience  more  intent,  and  never  did  actor 
better  deserve  such  homage  by  the  thril- 
ling portraiture  he  drew  of  the  follies  and 
griets  of  the  broken-hearted  Lear.  It 
would  delight  us  much  to  wander  sip- 
pingly,  bee-like,  from  flower  to  flower  of 
his  exquisite  delineation  of  Shakspeare's 
grandest  effort,  but  our  space  and  not  our 
will  refuses.  Our  remarks  must  be  gene- 
ral, and  directed  rather  to  t(ie  enaemhle  of 
Mr.  Forrest's  performance^  than  to  the 
minuter  details,  whose  novel  beauty  and 
excellence  would  consume  whole  volumes 
of  eloquent  commentary.  We  attended 
his  impersonations  of  King  Lear,  Othello, 
and  Hamlet,  aud  were  not  more  fasci- 
nated by  his  inimitable  acting,  than  struck 
by  his  unexpected  improvement. 

We  recollect  distinctly  Mr.  Forrest's 
acting  in  1830,  which  was  then  remarka- 
ble, and  tilled  our  theatres  to  suffocation. 
His  style  was  chiefly  impassioned,  and  he 
gave  to  the  utterance  of  the  wilder 
emotions  and  passions  of  our  nature 
a  stormy  vehemence,  which  appalled 
by  its  fury  and  attracted  by  its  truth. 
The  masses  particularly  were  captivated 
by  the  natural  grandeur  of  his  acting, 
which  owed  nothing,  then,  to  the  refine- 
ments of  study  or  to  elaboration  of  orna- 
ment. At  this  period  Mr.  Forrest  over- 
looked entirely  the  development  of   aU 


the  sabtler  shades  of  character,  and  iinled 
ntterlj  in  the  delineation  of  the  tenderer 
emotions.  It  was  then  supposed  by  the 
best  iudgments  that  his  style  was  deter- 
mined>  and  that  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 
our  tragedian  Would  excel  chiefly  in  the 
terrible  expresnen  of  the  stronger  pas- 
sions for  which  his  herculean  powers  so 
well  fitted  him.  Had  Mr.  Forrest's  genius 
been  less,  these  predictions  would  have 
been  verified.  ^  But  as  years  went  on,  his 
acting  steadily  improved. 

By  desrees  he  began  to  evoke  the  secret 
spirit  of  his  impersonations,  and  give  to  its 
capricious  and  varying  phases  a  vivid  and 
startling  reality^,  whicu  doubly  enhanced 
the  spell  of  his  acting,  and  revealed  the 
intellectual  acumen  of  the  player.  Stranger 
still,  this  giant-actor,  whose  iunous  bursti 
of  simulated  passion  have  made  whole  ao- 
diences  recoil  in  fear,  gradually  learned  to 
subdue  the  hoarse  thunder  of  his  magnifi- 
cent voice  into  tones  of  such  tender  sweet- 
ness in  the  well-feigned  revelation  of  the 
gentler  emotions,  as  to  draw  tears  from 
every  eye.  His  pathos  was  so  natural,  sub- 
dued and  touching,  as  to  become  irresisti- 
bly aflVsctiug.  Tbose  who  had  followed 
him,  admiring  and  wonder-struck,  through 
these  alternate  and  marvellous  un foldings 
of  bis  ripeninz  powers,  thought  at  last  the 
ultima  fhule  had  been  reached,  and  that 
they  beheld  in  him  the  last  perfections  of 
a  truly  great  actor,  whose  natural  genhts, 
sharpened  by  experience,  and  refined  by 
study,  had  given  form  and  shape  to  its 
brightest  exnalatioos  aud  left  notliiug  more 
to  hope,  as  there  was  nothing  in  his  acting 
to  desire.  H  b  recent  performances  at  the 
Park  Theatre  have  proved  the  utter  fella- 
cy  of  these  convictions,  for,  like  his  great 
master,  having  exhaustiod  all  old  familiar 
modes  of  stage-painting,  he  has  imagmed 
new. 

It  would  be  a  labor  of  love  to  enter,  as 
we  have  said,  on  a  critical  examination  of 
his  admirable  conceptions  aud  still  more 
wonderful  execution ;  to  expatiate  on  his 
new  readings,  and  to  express  our  fervent 
admiration  of  his  noble  bearing,  his  grace- 
ful gesmre,  his  harmonious  intonations, 
and  on  every  light  and  shade  of  the  faultless 
portraits,  he  throws  oflT  with  such  consum- 
mate skill  as  to  fill  us  nightly  with  wonder 
and  delight  But  we  must  confine  oni^ 
selves  to  the  simple  statement  of  the 
marked  novelties  we  recognize  in  Mr. 
Forrest's  acting  since  his  return,  which 
may  possibly  serve  his  future  bioCTapher 
in  tracing  what  we  have  so  crudely  at- 
tempted, the  progressive  growth  of  his 
rare  talents  to  the  fulness  of  maturity. 
Whilst  the  early  fire  of  the  tragedian  has 
lost  nothing  of  its  heat,  it  has  acquired  from 
passing  through  the  lens  of  longer  experi- 
ence, a  concentration  which  gives  it  ten- 
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ibid  eflfect.  Hw  paaion  \»  qow  displayed 
with  an  inteuMty  which  arouses  the  spec- 
tator to  iovoluDtar^r  sympathj,  and  awa- 
kens responsive  throbs  in  every  heart. 

Throwing  aside  the  conventionalism  of 
the  English  stage,  which  has  transmitted 
tragedy  clothed  in  the  stiff  manner  and 
pretentious  stride  of  the  Kemble  school, 
ae  walks  the  stage  with  rare  dignity,  but 
in  a  oaturel  gait,  whilst  his  manner  wears 
•  simplicity  so  real  thai  the  audience  is 
cheated  into  a  momentary  belief  that  they 
are  looking  upon  icenes  of  actual  life,  and 
Dot  the  **  counterfeit  presentments"  of  the 
Btage.  These  delicate  shadings  which  lend 
"a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art,"  are 
the  genuine  inspirations  of  a  keen  sensi- 
bility and  the  acute  mind  of  senius.  To 
aay  that  Mr.  Forrest  is  the  only  living  re- 
presentative of  Shakspeare  is  sayixis  very 
uttle;  for  without  quarrelling  wim  the 
mentsl  capacities  oi  English  actors,  it  is 
indubitable  that  not  a  single  one  of  them 
has  the  mere  physical  requisites  in  shape 
or  power.  There  is  not  one  that  can  stand 
up,  and  '*  say  to  all  the  world  thia  is  a 
man  ;*'  and  no  matter  what  the  intellect  of 
the  actor,  his  physical  inability  to  realize 
the  conceptions  of  his  author  renders  him 
incompetent,  and  certainly  no  rival  to  the 
American  tragedian,  who  has  been  so  li- 
beral I  v  endowed  by  nature  with  a  person 
entirely  adeouate  to  ezprees  all  that  his 
original  and  daring  mind  can  in  iu  boldest 
flights  conceive.  Whilst  the  English  na- 
tion may  justly  boast  of  their  immortal 
bard,  have  we  not  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  only  actor  who  can  give  to  bis  crea- 
tions '*  a  habitation  and  a  name  7"  The 
esteem  iu  which  he  is  held,  and  the  crowds 
which  flock  to  the  theatre,  are  the  best 
proof  that  his  country  rejoices  in  his 
^eodid  talents  {  but 

**  come  what  may, 
Tfte  est  will  mew,  and  do;  will  hive  hii  day." 

The  public  of  New-York  are  still  sur- 
prised and  pained  to  see  the  persevering 
malice  of  certain  journals  which  have  for 
years  past  followed  the  career  of  Mr.  For- 
rest \n\h  the  spiteful  expression  of  their 
private  grudges.  This  is  unworthy,  and 
must  do  more  to  compromise  the  charac- 
ter of  these  journalists,  whose  duty  is 
stem  impartiality,  than  their  ingenious  de- 
traction can  possibly  impair  the  fame  of 
the  actor. 

Samuel  Lover* — Ere  the  publication  of 
the  present  number  of  the  fieview,  this 
gentleman  will  probably  have  made  his 
first  bow  to  an  American  audience,  in  a 
species  of  entertainment  that  be  seems 
adapted,  above  all  the  celebrities  who  have 
▼isited  our  shores,  to  render  brilliantly 
•uccessfoL    He  intends  to  give  a  series  of 
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lectures,  eoHvened  by  anecdote  and  musi- 
cal interlude,  illustrative  of  the  history, 
habits,  traditions  and  national  charaotens^ 
tics  of  his  native  land.  Carleton,  Mrs. 
Hall,  and  several  other  writere,  have  re^ 
cently  endeavored  to  portray  the  pecu- 
hariues  of  the  Irish ;  but  the  first,  like  the 
mere  farceur  of  the  stage,  has  exaggerat- 
ed every  delect,  displaying  the  so-called 
"  vrit  of  the  people '  at  the  expense  of 
their  common  sense,  and  their  vices  to  the 
prejudice  of  their  goodness  of  heart. 

Mrs.  Hall,  following  in  the  wake  of 
most  Eog[li8h  writers  on  the  suhjject,  has 
but  too  often  mistaken  effects  for  causes, 
thereby  attributing  the  miseries  of  the 
Irish,  rather  to  innate  depravity  and  natu- 
ral uidolence,  tban  to  the  misgovemment 
of  the  country.  Lover,  on  the  contrary, 
m  his  stories  of  the  peasantry,  has  depict- 
ed  them  as  thev  are,  and  possessing  almost 
every  phase  of  the  national  chu^ter,  he 
has  been  enabled  to  reflect  with  matchless 
accuracy  all  their  redeeming,  as  well  as 
defective  traits.  This  gentleman's  accom- 
plishments are  as  varices  as  they  are  fasci- 
nating. 

A  charming  poet,  excellent  novelist, 
skilful  composer,  and  able  painter,  be  is 
petted  and  applauded  wherever  he  goes. 
Burely  he  must  have  plucked  the  Four- 
leaved  Shamrock,  which,  according  to  his 
celebrated  song,  enables  the  possessor  to 
weave  such  varied  spells.  If  Mr.  Lover 
had  composed  no  other  song  than  this,  it 
would  have  secured  him  an  enthusiastic 
reception,  for  it  breathes  the  pure  spirit 
of  philauthropy  which  pervades  all  his 
wntiuffs.  Mr.  Lover  is,  m  private  life,  an 
agreeable  and  finished  gentleman:  his 
manner  is  frank,  unassuming,  and  cordial, 
and  both  his  person  and  conversation  are 
sufficiently  bland  and  jovial  to  sustain  the 
impressioa  which  has  preceded  him. 

New  Theatre.— Vfe  leani  with  great 
pleasare,  that  a  new  theatre  will  be  im- 
mediately buiH  on  the  Astor  Place,  the  best 
site  unquestionably  in  New-York :— first, 
because  it  is  perfectly  isolated,  so  that  in 
case  of  6re  no  other  property  woold  be 
endangered — second,  it  will  thus  present 
two  or  more  striking  facade*  to  public 
view,  favored  by  a  situation  so  open  and 
unencumbered--and  thirdly,  by  possessing 
at  least  two  different  ways  of  ingress  and 
egress,  it  will  enable  the  kirgest  audience 
to  enter  or  leave  the  theatre  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes time.  The  ground  is  taken,  we  un- 
derstand, and  the  plan  of  the  building  is 
under  discussion.  We  hope  great  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  interior  arrsnge- 
ments,  so  as  to  unite  elegance  with  far 
more  convenience  and  comfort  than  any 
of  our  present  theatres  offer  to  their  visi- 
tors. 
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Arre»i  of  the  lC«3f»r.— No  o«e  who  has 
yisitod  N«\v-York,  or  remaiiMd  in  Broad- 
way, if  ooly  ibr  halt'  aa  hour,  can  be  igno- 
rant of  the  danger  to  which  those  who 
have  more  money  than  wit,  are  subjected 
at  the  mock  auctions  with  which  this  beau- 
tiful street  is  infested.  The  worthy  May- 
or had  lon^  tried  the  ordinar^r*  means  but 
without  efl&t.  Copper  was  still  vended  for 
gold,  pewter  for  ulver,  and  cotton  for  lin- 
en. At  last  he  thought  of  a  device  which 
was  considered  the  most  effectual  to  which 
he  could  have  recourse.  He  employed 
men  in  front  of  these  dens  of  Araoa  with 
placards  on  their  shoulders,  cautioning  the 
unsophisticated,  lu  "  Beware  of  Mock 
Aucuons."  Tfajs  must  have  put  many 
ou  their  guard,  though  it  did  not  oblige 
the  auctioneers  to  close  their  premises.*- 
Ooe  of  these  persons,  bolder  than  the  rest, 
lodged  a  compUint  against  the  Mayor  for 
havmg  damaged  his  trade  and  hurt  his  in- 
teresU.  The  Mayor  was  thereupon  arrest* 
ed,  and  was  compelled  to  give  bail  of  $500. 
The  complainant,  we  understand,  thinks 
himself  entitled  to  20,000  dollars  indenmi- 
ty.  The  whole  affair,  however  amusing  to 
the  public,  suggests  some  grave  and  grati- 
fy mg  reflections.  It  shows  the  necessity  of 
a  law  that  will  reach  the  great  evil  com- 
plained of,  by  which  so  many  poor  and 
honest  men  are  cheated  of  their  hard  earn- 
ings ;  and  it  evinces,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
feature  of  our  institutions,  of  which  we 
may  justly  be  proud.  When  have  we 
heard  of  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London  being 
arrested  for  so  slight  a  transgression  of  the 
bounds  of  his  duty  T  Never.  There  is  a 
spirit  awake  in  this  land  which  examines 
with  jealous  care  the  slightest  sin  of  irre- 
gularity or  excess  on  the  part  of  onr  pub- 
lic officers,  and  alack  for  those  who  are 
devoid  of  the  intelligence  or  integrity  es- 
sential to  the  just  fulfilment  of  their  du- 
ties. 

Abuses  of  the  Prison  System.-^The  an- 
nual report  of  the  Prison  Association  pre- 
sents for  consideration  and  reform  some 
serious  evils  in  our  system  of  imprison- 
ment. It  complains  in  earnest  terms,  that 
a  class  of  persons  not  convicted  of  any 
crime,  are  received  into  our  penitentiaries 
as  being  diseased  or  destitute,  and  that  as 
a  piisouer  is  never  dismissed  until  he 
asks  to  be  discharged — ii'  he  choose  to  re- 
muiu  and  be  supported  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, his  object  can  be  easily  obtained. — 
This,  however,  seems  to  us  the  least  im> 
portant  cause  of  regret ;  for  wretches  who 


would  prefor  ttayiiig  in  tttdi  a  receptaole, 
are  unat  to  mingle  ngfin  wi&  even  the 
oommon  herd  of  mankind. 

But  there  is  one  dreadful  featare  of  im- 
prisonment, both  in  this  and  Eucopeaa 
countries,  at  the  sight  of  whk;h  the  humane 
and  better  portion  of  aociety  must  start 
back  with  horror.  We  mean  the  promis- 
cnous  association  of  pnsonera,  by  which 
the  bad  are  rendered  worse  and  the  com- 
paratively good  beeome  irrevocably  d^ 
proved.  They  render  the  prison  or  pem 
tentiary  &e  school  of  vice  and  every  sp»> 
oies  of  infomy  which  the  ingenioaa  viUiiB 
can  invent  or  the  daring  roooer  pnt  in.  ex- 
ecution. 

The  CaUformiams.'—Thu  month  tbe 
regiment  destined  for  Oalifoniia,  number- 
ing about  700  men,  resolved,  like  tlie  pioos 
jEneas,  exire  loeosque  expiorare  n^vot, 
sailed  for  that  country.  So  manjr  difficul- 
ties had  been  experieiiced  both  in  its  fo^ 
mation  and  in  preparations  for  the  voyage, 
that  we  sometimes  doubted  the  success  of 
the  expedition.  When  the  troops  were  cm 
Governor's  Island,  mothers,  saters,  and 
foir  cousins,  sought  the  recroita  daily  wi^ 
tears  in  their  eyes,  beseeching  them  to  re- 
main, and  numbers,  overoome  by  their 
entreaties,  took  advantage  of  what  h» 
been  facetiously  termed  the  **  baby  act," 
and  obtained  their  dbmission.  TiMse  ara 
certainly  no  great  loss,  for  not  only  were 
thev  generally  imder  age,  but  deficient 
in  fortitude  and  those  other  manly  quali- 
ties essential  to  a  pioneer  in  a  hoatile 
country  like  California.  We  undentaad 
that  a  great  many  highly  respectable  young 
men  joined  the  regiment  Amongst  these 
^we  may  mention  seven  clerks  from  a  great 
commercial  house  in  this  city.  Tnere 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  expedition  faai 
been  a  dernier  resort  to  a  great  many  di»> 
contented  and  unemployed  persons,  and 
that  it  has  rid  the  city  of  a  few  hundred 
idlers  who  were  neither  usefol  to  them- 
selves nor  a  credit  to  their  friends.  We 
have  little  faith  in  most  of  the  compUunti 
made  against  Col.  8tephen«on,  the  com- 
mander of  the  regiment.  Those  who  are 
placed  at  the  head  of  undisciplined  men  like 
these,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  sol- 
diers of  them,  can  alone  know  tbe  various 
obstacles  which  arise,  and  the  amount  €(( 
dissadsfaction  whicbeven  moderate  dril- 
liog  occasions. 

We  have  now  but  to  express  onr  best 
wishes  for  the  brilliant  success  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 
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THE  NEW- YORK  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION. 


The  labors  of  this  anffust  body  were 
brongjit  to  tt  close  on  Friday  eTening* 
the  ninth  day  of  October  last,  at  seren 
o^clock,  after  a  session  of  131  days. — 
The  result  of  its  labors  will  be  submit- 
ted to  the  people  for  their  approval  or 
rejection  on  the  3d  instant,  when  it  will 
probably  receive  their  sanction  by  an 
overwhelmiBg  majority.  The  oppor- 
tunity is  offered  us  to  express  our  views 
of  the  proposed  Constitution  to  our 
readers  before  the  final  vote  is  taken ; 
and  we  feel  that  we  shall  in  no  respect 
be  chargeable  with  departing  from  the 
legitimate  province  of  a  national  maga- 
sine,  in  devoting  a  portion  of  our  col- 
umns to  the  deliberations  of  the  Con- 
vention, although  its  immediate  labors 
were  designed  for  the  State  of  New- 
York  alone.  Many  of  the  principles 
which  this  Convention  have  proposed 
to  incorporate  into  the  fundamental  law 
of  the  State  of  New- York  have  been, 
or  must  in  due  time  become,  the  sub- 
jects of  political  controversy  and  agita- 
tioD  in  every  state  in  this  confederacy ; 
and  the  disposition  which  has  been 
made  of  some  of  them  by  this  body,  may 
be  merely  an  anticipation  of  the  Siption 
of  sister  states,  whose  political  experi- 
ence is  less  mature,  or  whose  efforts 
at  constitutional  reform  have  \>een  leas 
successful. 

These  considerations,  together  with 
our  desire  to  lend  whatever  aid  we  can 
furnish  towards  effecting  the  favorable 
roceptaon  of  the  proposed   Constitu- 


tion, by  those  whose  votes  may  con- 
trol its  destiny,  will  be  our  excuse  for 
inviting  our  readers*  attention  to  a  brief 
analysis  of  such  of  its  contents  as  spe- 
cially deserve  consideration. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  with 
this  analysis,  it  is  proper  to  refer  to 
two  unfortunate  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  process  of  the  Con- 
vention which  can  hardly  be  too  much 
regretted.  By  the  law  under  which 
this  body  was  called  together,  the  mem- 
bers were  directed  to  submit  their  la- 
bors to  the  people  at  the  general  elec- 
tion in  November.  They  felt  that 
three  or  four  weeks  at  least  were  neces- 
sary for  the  people  to  have  the  subj^t 
under  considei;^tion  before  voting  upon 
it ;  and  hence  their  deliberations  were 
confined  to  die  working  days  betweep 
die  Ist  of  June  and  9th  of  October, 
within  which  period  they  were  to  sub- 
mit a  report,  whatever  might  be  their 
state  of  preparation.  The  absurdity  of 
such  a  restriction  had  not  probably  been 
realized  until  it  became  apparent,  as  the 
time  for  the  termination  of  their  li^n 
drew  niffh,  that  the  Convention  must 
inevitably  leave  a  large  portion  of  its 
work  entirely  untouched,  and  a  much 
larger  portion  imperfecUy  executed. 

It  was  not  considered,  aoubd^si, 
when  the  original  law  was  passed,  that 
a  Constitutional  Convention  has  to  deal 
almost  exclusively  with  abstract  and 
fundamental  principles  of  gpvemmont— 
any  ^nd  all  of  which  ireiimred,  f<nr  their 
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prompt  and  wise  application  to  the  ex- 
istinfi:  condition  of  political  society  io 
this  State,  the  most  commanding  intel- 
lectual abilities,  enlightened  by  a  pro- 
found political  philosophy  and  a  large 
political  experience  Nor  was  it  re- 
alized, perhaps,  that  no  State  in  the 
Union  could  furnish  forth  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  such  men  who  would 
be  competent  to  enter  into  council,  and 
without  farther  maturing  their  opinions 
by  debate  and  reflection,  sit  down  and 
indite  such  a  Constitution  as  would 
wisely  embody  die  political  experience 
of  the  people  they  should  represent. — 
It  therefore  happened,  as  it  must  have 
happened  in  any  other  state,  and  as  it 
was  to  have  been  expected  to  happen  in 
New* York,  that  the  delegates  chosen  to 
remodel  the  Constitution  were  quite 
unstudied,  and  immature  upon  a  large 
proportion  of  the  topics  submitted  to 
them.  Many  were  obliged  to  com- 
mence their  examination  of  the  most 
important  questions  after  they  had 
been  submitted  in  Convention,  and 
every  one  who  has  ever  experienced 
the  birth  and  developement  of  a  new 
principle  in  his  own  mind,  and  the 
slowness  with  which  one  yields  entire 
confidence  to  it  and  all  its  consequences, 
will  readily  understand  how  improper 
and  perilous  a  step  it  was  to  force  such 
a  deliberative  bodv  as  this  to  conclu- 
sions by  process  of  law — that  its  inevit- 
able effect  would  be  constringere  verba 
non  res. 

It  requires  a  long  time  for  any  large 
deliberative  assembly  to  become  ra- 
miliar  with  the  views  of  its  members ; 
to  discuss  them  in  public  and  in  private, 
and  by  discussion  to  bring  out  control- 
ling considerations ;  to  realize  their  im- 
portance; to  disabuse  each  other's 
minds  of  existing  prejudices ;  to  learn 
when  and  what  prejudices  are  to  be 
conciliated ;  to  receive  or  propagate  the 
philosophy  by  which  the  body  should 
be  moved  in  common,  and  to  which  all 
will  agree  in  looking,  as  to  a  control- 
ling centre.  For  all  these  results,  the  pe- 
riod allowed  to  the  New- York  Conven- 
tion was  entirely  too  short.  They  re- 
quired at  least  a  year ;  and  if  they  had 
been  at  liberty  to  occupy  thus  much 
time,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
without  meaning  in  the  least  to  dis- 
parage the  present  result  of  their  la- 
bors, that  the  Constitution  they  would 
have  furnished,  would  have  been  speedr- 


]y  accepted  by  nearly  every  State  in 
the  Union,  as  well  as  by  the  people  for 
whom  it  was  prepared,  as  the  most 
perfect  code  of  fundamental  law  ever 
offered  for  the  government  of  civilized 
society. 

This  error  to  which  we  have  allud- 
ed, however,  is  to  be  charged  upon  the 
Legislature  which  prepared  the  law 
calling  the  Convention ;  and  the  Con- 
vention are,  therefore,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, if  not  entirely,  innocent  of  its  con- 
sequences. 

The  other  unfortunate  circumstance 
connected  with  the  process  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  Convention  itself  was  solely 
res|K)nsible  for,  and  it  is  the  only  inci- 
dent in  their  labors  which  is  unworthy 
of  them  in  every  porat  of  view,  io 
which  it  can  be  estimated.  We  refer 
to  the  prohibition  of  written  reports  hw 
the  several  committees,  setting  fortn 
reasons  which  led  them  to  the  conclo- 
sions  they  should  recommend.  It  has 
always  been  our  impression  that  tbe 
primary  purpose  of  raising  committees 
in  legislative  bodies  is  to  subdivide  the 
labors  of  their  constituent  body,  so 
that  the  facts  connected  with  any  topic 
requiring  legislative  action,  should  be 
digested,  arranged  in  a  convenient 
shape,  and  where  practicable,  estimated 
by  the  committee,  in  order  that  die 
burden  of  this  preliminary  labor  sbouhl 
be  spared  the  rest  of  the  assembly. 
When  the  report  of  the  committee 
is  thus  made  up  and  presented,  it 
enables  the  aggregate  assembly  to 
glance  through  and  appreciate  tbe 
points  with  comparatively  little  labor, 
and  become  qualified  for  final  actioo 
much  more  speedily,  than  would  be 
possible  without  this  wise  division  of 
labor.  Quite  otherwise  appears  to  have 
thought  the  New- York  Convention. 
They  deliberately  pronounced  it  an 
act  of  disrespect  to  the  house,  for  a 
committee  to  present,  in  writing,  a 
single  reason  in  favor  of  the  le^lation 
they  advised  the  Convention  to  sanc- 
tion. We  have  carefully  examined 
the 'debates  to  which  this  absurd  re- 
striction gave  rise,  and  have  failed  to 
realize  the  force  of  any  single  argu- 
ment in  its  fkvor,  while  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  proposition 
was  initiated  and  adopted,  have  satisfied 
us  that  the  motives  which  instigated  it 
were  discreditable  in  the  highest  degree 
to  those  through  whose  immediate  in- 
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strameotality  it  was  oflfected.  We 
are  only  suspriaed  that  others,  whose 
motives  were  above  suspicion,  should 
have  been  found  to  support  it,  without 
perceiving  its  folly  and  th«  incon- 
veniences it  would  involve.  Instead 
of  studying  up  the  various  questions 
submitted  oy  the  committees  quietly 
from  their  reports,  every  man  was,  in 
consequence  of  this  restriction^  obliged 
either  to  investigate  each  case  at  length 
himself,  or  to  listen  to  a  lengthy,  awk- 
ward, and  necessarily  impeHTect  expo- 
sitioD  of  it  in  the  debates,  or  vote  with- 
out understanding  the  question  at  all. 
A  sad  waste  of  rtie  time  of  the  Con- 
vention,was  the  inevitable  consequence, 
as  should  have  been  anticipated  from  a 
procedure  so  entirely  at  war  with  all 
usage,  with  common  sense,  and  with  the 
common  and  sacred  purpose  of  every 
faithful  reformer  in  the  Convention. 

We  have  pleasure  in  turning  from 
these,  the  most  painful  incidents  in 
the  history  of  this  Convention,  to  con- 
sider the  fruits  of  its  labors.  Of  them 
we  entertain  the  most  exalted  esti- 
mate, and  most  cordialhr  unite  with  Mr» 
Hoffman,  a  delegate  from  Herkimer, 
ia  his  declaration,  made  as  the  labors 
<^  himself  and  associates  were  drawing 
to  a  close,  on  the  last  day  but  one  of 
the  session,  **that  this  Constitution 
contains  more  excellent  matter  got 
together  by  this  Convention  than  any 
Constitution  on  the  whole  earth." 

To  justify  this  estimate,  we  propose 
briefly  to  enumerate  some  of  the 
effects  it  is  designed,  and,  we  think, 
destioed  to  accomplish. 

T.  It  vrill  secure  a  more  free  and  fair 
representation  of  the  people  in  the  mak- 
ing, and  in  the  administration  of  the 
laws. 

1.  By  reducing  and  decentralizing 
political  patronage.  It  withdraws  from 
the  Executive  and  Senate  the  appoint- 
oient  of  all  judicial  and  nearly  all  ad- 


ministrative officers,  and  provides  for 
their  election  by  the  people.  ^11  the 
judges,  save  justices  of  the  peace,  are 
made  elective,  as  are  also,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Comptroller,  Treasurer, 
Attorney  General,  State  Engineer  and 
Surveyor,  Canal  Commissioners  and 
Inspectors  of  State  Prisons.  The 
horde  of  leeching  inspectorships  of 
commoditi&s,  is  annihilaied  by  the 
following  clause  which  should  immor- 
talize this  Convention,  if  all  its  other 
labors  had  been  fruitless  : 

*•  $  8.  All  offices  for  the  weighing, 
ganging,  measiiring,  cnlling  or  inspecting 
any  merchandize,  prodnoe,  nianafactare 
or  commodity  whatever,  are  hereby  abol- 
ished, and  no  soch  office  shall  hereafter 
be  created  by  law;  bat  nothing  in  this 
section  contained,  shall  abrogate  any  office 
created  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
public  health,  or  the  interests  of  the  State 
m  ita  property,  revenue,  tolls,  or  pur- 
chases, or  of  supplying  the  people  with 
correct  standards  of  weights  and  measures, 
or  shall  prevent  the  creation  of  any  office 
for  such  purposes  hereafter." 

Indirectly,  also,  a  multitude  of  sub- 
ordinate offices,  civil  and  military,  are 
annihilated,  or  their  choice  made  un- 
fivailnble  for  purposes  of  party  organi- 
zation.* 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
elective  principle  has  been  unwisely 
extended  to  some  of  those  officers  ' 
whose  duties  are  purely  administrative, 
and  too  unimportant  to  deserve  or  re- 
quire the  whole  voting  community  to 
lay  aside  their  private  affairs  to  in- 
vestigate the  fitness  of  candidates  to 
discharge  those  duties.  The  incon- 
venience to  accrue  from  this  source, 
however,  will  be  comparatively  trifling 
and  easily  remedied.  The  evils  to  be 
cured  are  numerous  and  oppressive. 

2.  By  dividing  the  State  in  single 
Senate  and  Assembly  Districts,  the 
delegate  is  brought  nearer,  and  is  made 
more  directly  responsible  to  his  con- 


"  The  extent  of  the  refbrm*  in  this  directioD  efTected  by  the  late  Conrention  was  ttrikinrly  presented 
i»  the  coarse  of  a  few  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Cambreleug ,  one  of  the  deleirates  Trom  Suffolk  county,  on 
Cb«  last  day  of  the  seaaion,  when  he  announced  his  intention  to  support  the  New  Constitutiaa.  The  paa- 
mg9  to  which  we  particularly  refttr  b  as  lullows  : — ^  Should  we,  because  there  ate  drfecu  aod  errois  in 
some  parts  of  the  »tr>icture — can  we  feel  at  liberty,  for  that  reason,  to  reject  the  whole  fabric  ?  Would 
gentlemen  rote  nf^ainst  a  Constitution  which  rcfta,  as  this  dOBs,  upon  a  popular  fouadation — a  Coasiitu** 
tioo  which,  for  the  lir»t  time  iu  this  country,  had  been  placed  upon  such  a  foundation  ?  Yes,  (said  Mr* 
C^)  I  declare  that  this  is  the  first  in  the  whole  world  which  rests  purely  U|>on  the  popular  sentiincnl.  It 
was  the  Ant  iu  which  the  £xccutire,  Legl-^iotive,  iind  Administrative  dopartmont!<  of  government  came 
directly  from  the  people  themselves.  Every  other  fundamental  law  in  the  whole  Union  made  some  por- 
tions  of  administrattve  government  the  offsprinff  of  executive  or  judicial  authority  ; — this  was  the  first 
which  makes  all  emanate  directly  from  the  people  thera^eIvc».  Every  article  w.ik  founded  upon  popular 
aeotiment,  and  he  should  go  heartily  for  it,  with  all  iu  defects  ;  for  those  defects  were  merely  thoso  of 


«zteui  and  langunf e— ia  principle»lt  was  sound  Irom  beg  inning  to  end,  uaAmevwr  '^P^fH^oTp 
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Btitueocy, — thns  realizing  more  ade- 
quately a  perfect  theoiy  of  political 
representation. 

We  object,  decidedly,  to  the  abbre- 
viation of  the  Senatorial  term  from 
four  to  two  years,  which  the  Conven- 
tion has  proposed.  We  have  on  a 
previous  occasion  stated  our  preference 
for  longer  legislative  terms,  and  we 
are  still  unable  to  realize  the  wisdom 
of  the  course  pursued  by  this  Con- 
vention, or  of  the  tendency  which 
seems  to  exist  generally  throughout 
the  country,  to  shorten  the  tenure  of 
office.  We  are  aware  that  it  springs 
from  a  wise  inclination  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  increase  the  accountability 
of  their  officer  and  representative. — 
The  error  consists  in  supposing,  as 
modem  politicians  seem  prone  to  sup- 
pose, diiit  the  more  dependant  an 
officer  or  representative  is  upon  his 
constituency,  the  more  valuable  and 
faithful  will  be  his  service,  and  that  his 
dependence  and  accountability  will  in- 
crease as  the  term  for  which  he  is 
appointed,  is  shortened,  neither  of 
which  propositions  do  we  believe  to  be 
correct.  Our  grounds  for  this  con- 
viction may  furnish  an  interesting 
topic  for  consideration  when  we  can 
give  it  our  undivided  attention.  At 
present  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
the  simple  expression  of  our  regret, 
that  the  Convention  should  have  made 
this  one,  we  believe  the  only,  step 
backward  in  the  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  we  also  regret,  exceedingly, 
that  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature 
were  not  limited  to  once  in  two  years, 
unless  for  special  cause. 

3.  It  will  farther  perfect  our  popular 
representation  by  placing  restrictions 
upon  the  appropriation  of  State  power 
and  credit,  to  private  uses. 

The  immense  political  patronage  to 
be  swayed  by  the  predominant  political 
party,  under  a  loose  construction  of 
the  old  Constitution,  and  the  exercise 
of  which  has  furnished  forth  already 
some  of  the  darkest  and  most  revolting 
pages  in  our  political  history,  render 
any  commendation  of  the  provisions 
upon  this  subject  in  the  new  Constitu- 
tion entirely  superfluous.  To  protect 
the  credit  of  the  State,  and  the  honor 
and  property  of  its  citizens  from  the 
improvidence  or  corruption  of  legisla- 
tors, was  the  primary  and  controlling 
motive  of  the  people  in  caUing  for  con- 


atitQtkmal  reform,  and  doe  guaranttet 
upon  this  subject  should  serve  more 
than  any  other  to  purify  ^e  popular 
representation,  by  removing  a  giant 
brood  of  temptations  to  its  corruption. 
The  Convention  have  provided  in  the 
first  place,  as  follows,  against  the  con- 
traction of  public  debt  :— 

"  i  8.  No  money  shall  ever  be  paid  out 
of  the  Treasury  of  this  State,  or  any  of  its 
funds,  or  any  of  the  fonds  under  its  ma- 
nagement, except  in  pormance  of  an  ap- 
propriation by  law ;  nor  unless  rach  pay- 
ment be  made  within  two  years  next  after 
the  passage  of  soch  appropriation  act ;  and 
every  such  law  making  anew  appropriation, 
or  contmaingor  reviving  an  appropriation, 
shall  distinctly  specify  the  sum  appropriat- 
ed, and  the  object  to  which  it  is  to  be  ap- 
{>lied :  and  it  shall  not  be  sufficient  Tor  soch 
aw  to  refer  to  any  other  law  to  fix  sueb 
sum. 

"^9.  Ttie  credit  of  the  State  shall  not, 
in  any  manner,  be  aiven  or  loaned  to,  or 
in  aid  of  any  individo^  assodatioQ  or  cor- 
poration. 

'/  $  10.  The  State  may,  to  meet  cttoal  de- 
ficits of  failures  in  revenues,  or  for  expenses 
not  provided  for,  contract  debts;  but  sach 
debts,  direct  and  contingent,  singly,  or  in 
the  aggregatev  shall  not,  at  any  time,  ex- 
ceed one  million  of  dollars;  and  the  mo- 
neys arising  from  the  loans  creating  sodi 
debts,  shall  be  applied  to  the  purpose  tar 
which  they  were  obtained,  or  to  repay 
the  debt  so  contracted,  and  to  no  other  par> 
pose  whatever. 

**  ^  11.  In  addition  to  the  above  limited 
power  to  contract  debts,  the  State  may 
contract  debts  to  repel  invasion,  soppms 
insurrection,  or  defend  the  Stttte  in  war; 
but  the  money  arising  from  the  oontracthig 
of  such  debts  shall  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  raised,  or  to  repay 
soch  debts,  and  to  no  other  purpose  wfaa^ 
ever. 

"$  12.  Except  the  debts  specified  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  sections  of  tbs  artiole, 
no  debt  shall  hereafter  be  contracted  by 
or  on  behalf  of  this  State,  unless  such  debt 
shall  be  authorised  by  a  law  for  soaoe  sin- 
gle work  or  object,  to  be  distract!  jr  sped- 
ned  therein,  and  such  law  shall  impose 
and  provide  for  the  collection  of  a  duect 
annual  tax  to  pay,  and  sufficient  to  pay  tha 
interest  on  such  deut  as  it  foils  doe,  and 
ah»o  to  pay  and  discharge  the  principle  of 
such  debt  within  eighteen  years  firom  the 
time  of  the  contractmg  thereof. 

''  No  such  law  shall  take  effect  unt9  it 
shall,  at  a  general  election,  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  and  have  received  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  for  and  against 
it,  at  such  election. 

"  On  the  final  passage  of  such  Inll  in 
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either  bo«M  of  the  Legiflktore,  the  ques- 
tion shall  be  taken  by  ayes  and  noes,  to  be 
duly  entered  on  the  journals  thereof,  and 
shall  be :  '  Shall  this  bill  pass,  and  ought 
the  same  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
people?'*' 

The  foflowing  excellent  prorietoiM 
upon  the  subject  of  corporatioBs  are 
destined  to  diminish  likewise  the  le- 

fislative  patronage  incalculably  in  ad- 
itioo  to  the  vast  ad?antages  in  other 
respects,  with  which  every  wise  states- 
man will  perceive  them  to  be  endow- 
ed. 

**  CofBoratiens  may  be  fbmsed  ander 
general  taws^  bnt  shall  not  be  created  by 
•pecialaet,  except  for  mnnioipal  purposes, 
and  in  cases  where,  in  the  jadgmentof 
the  Legislatare,  the  objecU  of  the  corpo- 
ration eaimot  be  eUtained  nnder  general 
iatcs.  All  general  laws  and  special  acts 
passed  pursuant  to  this  section,  may  be  al- 
tered from  time  to  time  or  repealea.  *    * 

'*  The  Legislature  shall  have  no  power 
to  pass  any  act  gmatiog  any  special  char- 
ter ibrbaakiag  purposes;  but  oorporationt 
or  associattons  may  be  ibrmed/or  such 
purposes  ander  general  Uws." 

We  have  italicised  a  provision  in  the 
first  section,  which  we  fear  portends 
an  infinity  o£  litigation  and  legislative 
pettifogging.  It  found  a  place  there, 
we  suppose,  from  the  want  of  sufficient 
time  for  the  members  to  become  sure 
that  they,  saw  and  appreciated  all  the 
important  consequences  that  could  re- 
sult from  adopting  the  strict  rule,  which 
ID  time  thej  will  find  would  have  been 
the  wise  one. 

II.  The  ntw  Conslituti<m,wtlll  dimui' 
ish  local  and  special  legislation. 

The  private  and  special  applications 
to  the  Legislature  have  so  multiplied 
Quder  the  present  Constitution  of  New- 
York,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  se- 
cure the  thorough  discussion  and  pas- 
isage  of  any  law  of  a  strictly  general 
character.  Special  laws  occupy  over 
four-fifths  of  each  volume  of  the  laws 
which  have  been  published  in  this  State 
for  several  years  past  The  fact  that 
the  Legislature  has  the  power  to  listen 
to  and  grant  such  applications,  is  the 
foundation  of  the  difficulty ;  it  explains 
why  that  body  is  occupied  incessantly 
from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of 
itt  annual  session  in  the  passage  of  spe- 
Mlacts^and  finally  rises  year  after  year 


with  a  calendar  of  three  or  four  hundred 
bills,  including  usually  all  of  a  general 
and  strictly  public  character,  not  dispos- 
ed of  for  toe  want  of  time.  It  accounts 
also  for  the  selection  of  delegates  to 
the  Legblature,  with  no  qualifications 
for  the  duty,  save  pliancy  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  instructkms  of  the  particu- 
lar interest  or  clique  for  whose  purpos- 
es, and  by  whose  agency  they  obtain 
their  election. 

These  evils,  we  trust,  will  be  mate- 
rially mitigated  under  the  proposed 
Constitution,  by  the  operation  of  sever- 
al of  its  provbiotts,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  most  important : 

1«  No  bill  can  pass  without  the  assent 
of  a  majority  of  all  the  members  of 
both  Houses. 

2.  No  private  or  local  bill,  which 
may  be  passed  by  the  LegislaturOt 
shall  embrace  more  than  one  subject, 
and  that  shall  be  expressed  in  the  tide. 

3.  Corporations — not  municipal — are 
to  be  formed  uader  general  laws,  where 
their  objects  can  thus  be  attained. 

4.  *'  The  Legislature  shall  have  no 
power  to  pass  any  act  granting  any 
special  charter  for  banking  purposes, 
but  corporations  may  be  formed  for 
such  purposes  under  general  laws.** 

5.  The  credit  of  the  State  is  not  in 
any  manner  to  be  given  or  loaned  to,  or 
in  aid  of,  any  individual  association  or 
corporation 

The  most  important  provision  of  all 
to  be  made  in  the  Constitution  against 
special  legislation,  was,  unfortunately, 
stricken  out.  That  would  have  made 
the  State  liable  to  be  prosecuted  in 
courts  of  law.  This  mode  of  enforcing 
the  payment  of  State  debts  would  have 
furnished  a  righteous  protection  to  hon- 
est State  creditors,  from  the  indiffer- 
ence or  ignorance  of  the  Legislature, 
and  to  the  Legislature  a  measure  of 
protection  against  the  corrupting  influ- 
ences of  dishonest  creditors,  and  re- 
lieve that  body  from  a  weight  of  busi- 
ness which  can  only  be  disposed  of  in 
a  legislative  assembly  at  the  expense  of 
neglecting  graver  and  more  widely  in- 
teresting legislative  duties. 

III.  The  proposed  Constilution  must 
inevitably  secure  a  more  speedy^  pure^ 
and  economical  administration  of  jus- 
tice, for  the  following^  among  many 
other  reasons: 

1.  It  provides  fbraxK  entire  separa- 
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tion  of  the  judicial  from  the  legislative 
power,  80  that  the  people  of  New- York 
may  have  no  appreheosion  for  the  fu- 
ture of  beholding  their  Senate  engaged 
in  the  passage  of  unconstitutional  Ihws, 
and  then  converting  itself  into  a  Court 
of  £rror8,  to  establish  the  constitution- 
ality of  such  laws  by  solemn  adjudica- 
tion as  a  Court  of  Final  Appeal. 

2.  It  makes  the  judges  of  all  the 
courts  elective  by  the  people,  and  for  a 
term  in  no  case  exceeding  eight  years 
— securing  thereby  in  the  incumbent 
accountabifity  to  his  constituents — to 
the  people,  judges  without  reference  to 
tile  partisan  schemes  and  policy  of  a 
central  appointing  power,  and  also  au 
opportunity  to  be  rid  of  an  objectiona- 
ble officer,  without  waiting  for  his  su- 
perannuation. For  reasons  which  we 
have  stated  on  a  previous  occasion,  we 
believe  this  change  will  bring  to  the 
bench  a  higher  average  of  merit  than 
the  bench  has  been,  or  is  likely,  to  be, 
illustrated  by,  under  the  appointing  sys- 
tem. 

We  sincerely  regret  that  the  State 
judges  should  have  been  made  elective 
from  judicial  districts,  rather  than  by 
general  ticket  from  the  whole  State. 
It  is  a  clear  departure  from  the  princi- 
ple upon  which  the  doctrine  of  popu- 
lar elections  b  founded  ;  and  will  ren- 
der the  exemplification  of  the  elective 
principle,  as  applied  to  the  judiciary, 
less  triumphantly  successful  than  its 
friends  could  have  wished.  The  error, 
doubtless,  occurred,  in  part,  from  the 
desire  of  the  minority  party  in  the 
Convention  to  secure  the  occasional 
election  of  an  officer  from  their  num- 
bers to  the  bench,  and  partly  from  an 
entire  misunderstanding  of  the  vital 
distinction  between  a  representative 
and  a  judicial  officer.  Nothing  is  clear- 
er than  that  the  smaller  the  constitu- 
ency, the  more  adequately  can  it  be  re- 
presented by  the  delegate  of  its  choice, 
and  that  dividing  the  responsibility  of 
representing  a  constituency  between 
two  or  more  delegates  weakens  the  ac- 
countability and  fidelity  of  all ;  and  so 
far  disqualifies  them  for  their  re- 
presentative function.  But  a  judicial 
officer  is  not  a  representative  officer. 
He  is  simply  an  intei*preter  of  the 
laws.  It  is  most  important  that  he 
should  not  take  any  opinion  from  the 
shades  of  public  sentiment  about  him, 
except   those    pervading    sentiments^ 


ftivorable  to  public  morality  and  vhtoe^ 
which  are  unchangeable.  By  muki- 
plying  the  judges,  to  be  elected  by  a 
constituency,  their  accountability  is  noC 
divided  nor  weakened  a  particle.  Ju- 
dicial responsibility  is  only  divided  by 
multiplying  the  judgea  who  occupy  ihe 
same  bench  in  the  same  case.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  clear  injustice  to 
a  large  portion  of  the  State,  who  are 
obliged  to  receive  a  judge  to  determine 
the  law  for  them  in  the  court  of  last 
resort,  who  is  elected  from  a  district, 
comprising  only  an  eighth,  and  that, 
perhaps,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Strte» 
and  who  u  only  accountable  to  that  fac- 
tion of  the  State  for  his  oflkial  conduct. 
The  determination  of  the  Coaventioo 
upon  this  subject  was  demonstrably 
undemocratic,  unjust,  and  inexpedient, 
even  to  those  of  our  Whig  friends, 
through  whose  instrumentality  it  pre- 
vailed, and  who  are  counting  upon  its 
casual  patronage. 

3.  Another  purifying  and  econoroia- 
ing  change  proposed  in  the  judicial  sys- 
tem, and  one  worth  all  the  expense 
and  labor  of  the  Convention,  is  embo- 
died in  the  following  provision : 

"  $  20.  No  judicial  officer,  except  JQSti- 
€69  of  the  peace,  sball  receive  to  his  owa 
use  any  fees  or  perquisites  of  office." 

This  one  section  will  do  more  than 
any  other  change  without  it,  could  pos- 
sibly have  done,  to  exalt  the  dignity, 
self-respect,  and  public  character  of  the 
judiciary — to  secure  prompt  and  defini* 
tive  action  upon  cases  in  litigation — to 
discourage  litigious  and  sinister  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  mischievous 
clients,  or  their  lawyers — to  discounte- 
nance and  eradicate  unnecessary  fbmi 
and  technicality  in  our  system  of  legal 
procedure — ^to  discourage  ill-consider- 
ed, or  procrastinating  appeals  —  to 
cheapen  necessary  iitigatbn,  and  finally 
to  elevate  the  character  of  the  legal 
profession,  the  members  of  which,  as  a 
body,  have  far  more  influence  for  good 
or  for  evil  upon  the  institutions  and 
opinion  of  the  community  they  inhabit, 
than  the  same  number  selected  from 
any  other  class  or  pursuit. 

4.  The  improvement  in  the  judicial 
system,  to  which  we  have  referred,  is 
farther  secured,  by  the  abolition  of 
Courts  of  Equity,  as  distinct  judicial 
tribunal.,  «n<f  tl^g,c«g^W@^[^w 
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Mid  equity  jnrisdictioii  in  the  same  offi- 
cers. 

The  merit  of  this  change  consists  ra- 
ther in  the  tendencies  it  will  establish, 
than  in  the  direct  results  it  can  accom- 
plish. It  will  tend  to  do  away  gradu- 
ally with  the  absurd  distinction  between 
law  and  equity,  and  to  occupy  the  ju- 
diciary simply  with  th%  administration 
of  jiutice,  by  destroying  the  constant 
temptation  which  besets  separate  juris- 
dictions, to  enlarge  their  powers. 

"  If,"  as  we  have  previously  had  oc- 
casion to  remark  in  this  journal,  **  a 
single  officer  administered  both  codes, 
he  would  have  a  constant  desire  to  unite 
them,  and  step  by  jstep  the  differences 
would  merge,  as  they  have  grown  op, 
imtil  finally,  die  name  only  will  be  left 
to  perpetuate  the  distinction." 

it  is  not  hazarding  much  to  say,  also, 
tiiatthe  necessity  of  administering  both 
codes,  will  make  the  judges  themselves 
more  accomplished  and  liberal-minded 
lawyers. 

5.  The  testimony  in  equity  cases  is 
to  be  taken  io  like  manner,  as  in  cases 
at  law,  and  the  interminable,  expensive 
and  unsatisfactoiy  examinations  now 
required  to  be  made  before  Masters  and 
Examiners,  are  to  be  dispensed  with, 
tfaos  guaranteeing  to  the  parties  the 
privilege  of  having  the  witnesses  give 
in  their  testimony  in  the  [R^sence  and 
widiin  the  observation  of  the  court. 

6.  The  district  judges  may  be  migra- 
tory, and  pass  from  county  to  county 
each  successive  term,  or  as  the  Legis- 
lature may  determine*  In  this  way  a 
dangerous  form  of  judicial  favoritiam  to 
the  bar  may  be,  in  a  great  measure, 
prevented — local  orsectk)nal  prejudices 
escaped  by  the  judges — a  larger  ac- 
quaintance with  the  range  and  opera- 
tion of  the  law  in  its  appticatioo  to  Uie 
wants  and  condition  of  society,  acquir- 
ed by  them,  and  a  check  given  to  that 
familiarity  on  the  part  of  the  bar  and 
soitors,  with  the  chance  infirmities 
of  judges,  which  is  calculated  to 
weaken  the  moral  authority  and  due 
credit  of  the  tribunal  over  which  they 
preside. 

7.  The  Legblature  is  required  at  its 
first  sessk)D,  after  the  adoption  of  this 
Constitution  ^  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  three  commissioners  to  revise, 
rejonnf  nrnpUfyi  and  abridge  the  rules 
of  practice,  pleadings,  forms  and  pro- 
cecdings  of  the  Courts  of  Record  ot  the 


State,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Legis- 
lature from  time  to  time." 

The  duty  of  these  commissioners 
wisely  executed — and  to  attempt  it,  is  to 
secure  an  incalculable  improvement 
upon  the  present  system  of  judicial 
procedure  in  the  State  of  New- York- 
would,  by  the  aid  of  the  judicial  organic 
zation  proposed  by  the  Convention, 
render  the  officers  of  the  law,  ministers 
of  justice,  instead  of  being  what  they 
are  now  too  frequently  forced  to  become 
legalised  instruments  of  oppression. 

8.  It  is  likewise  wisely  provided, 
tliat  ^e  *'  laws  and  judicial  decisions 
shall  be  free  for  publication  by  any 
person."  For  the  destruction  of  the 
infamous  m*onopoIy  of  this  privilege, 
held  at  present  by  individuals,  every 
class  of  the  community  should  be  grate- 
ful, but  most  especially  the  legal  pro- 
fession, upon  whom,  of  course,  it  has 
weighed  most  directly  and  oppressive- 
ly- 

We  have  chiefly  to  regret  in  the 
proposed  judiciary  system,  in  addition 
to  the  objections  we  have  already  al- 
luded to,  that  the  army  of  local  justices 
of  the  peace  had  not  been  disbanded  by 
the  construction  of  a  simpler  system  of 
county  justices,  who  should  pass  from 
town  to  town  throughout  their  counties, 
and  be  occupied  exclusively  with  judi- 
cial business.  The  merit  of  such  a 
change,  we  are  assured,  was  apprecia- 
ted by  the  Cooventiou,  but  was  not 
availed  of,  through  fear  of  awakening 
the  hostility  of  some  four  or  five  thou- 
sand justices  and  their  dependants, 
against  the  new  Constitution.  The 
only  excuse  for  neglecting  this  change, 
furnished  the  best  evidence  of  the  pro- 
prie^  of  making  it. 

We  have  also  to  regret  that  the  ju- 
diciary organization  for  the  whole  State 
had  not  t^en  made  uniform.  There 
was  no  propriety  in  excepting  New- 
York  city  from  the  good  or  the  evil 
consequences  of  the  system  which  m 
to  prevail  over  the  rest  of  the  State. 
But  notwithstanding  these,  to  us,  seri- 
ous mistakes,  we  are  satisfied  that  not 
only  the  State  of  New- York,  but  the 
whole  country,  will  have  matter  for 
congratulation  in  the  adoption  of  the 
judiciary  jrfan  we  have  been  consider- 
ing. 

IV.  The  financial  credit  of  Ike  State 
mil  be  ^ectually  and  permanently  ^e- 
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cured,  and  her  eristSng  debts  fitUy  pro* 
vided  for. 

To  tbese  ends  the  new  CoottkutioD 
provides  that  the  State  shall  contract 
DO  debt  exceeding  $1,000,000,  unless 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  insnrrection 
or  war,  except  for  some  single  specifi- 
ed oUect,  and  with  the  express  appro- 
yal  of  the  people,  signified  by  a  direct 
vote ;  and  a  direct  tax  must  at  the  time 
be  levied  sufficient  to  pay  the  annual 
interest  of  said  debt,  and  extinguish  the 
principal  within  eighteen  years. 

It  was  for  such  a  guaran^,  that  the 
necessity  for  a  Convention  was  first  ex- 
perienced; and  though  other  reforms 
of  perhaps  greater  intrinsic  importance 
have  been  superadded,  yet  to  those 
who  have  shared  in  the  heat  and  labor 
of  those  tong  and  painful  controversies, 
in  the  camp  and  on  the  plain,  in  the  Le- 
gislature, and  before  the  people,  grow- 
ing out  (MT  extravagant  notions  of  public 
improvement  and  expenditure  entertain^ 
ed  generally  by  our  political  opponents, 
and  unfortunately  by  some  of  our  poli- 
tical allies — it  is  to  daose  who  have  thus 
combated  this  slovenly  style  of  states- 
manship, a  matter  of  just  triumph  and 
congratulation,  to  find  incorporated  into 
ewe  fundamental  law,  such  ample 
and  comprehensive  endorsement  of 
every  single  point  of  doctrine  which 
they  have  ever  claimed  or  required. 

To  secure  the  liquidation  m  existing 
debts,  and  the  completion  of  certain 
unfinished  public  works,  it  is  provided 
that,  of  the  net  revenues  arising  from 
the  canals  of  this  State,  $1,300,000  for 
ten  years  and  $1,700,000  thereafter  are 
to  be  set  apart  as  a  Sinking  Fund,  to 
pay  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
canal  debt;  $350,000  until  the  canal 
debt  is  paid,  and  afterward  $1,500,000, 
to  pay  the  othm*  (or  general  fund)  debt 
of  the  State,  and  $200,000  per  annum, 
(which  after  eight  years  may  be  in- 
creased to  $350,000,)  are  to  be  appro- 
priated from  the  canal  revenue  toward 
defrajring  generally  the  expense  of  the 
State  Oovernroent,  making  $1,850,000 
immediately,  and  $2,400,000  a^r  ten 
years,  to  be  appropriated  from  ^e  ca- 
nal revenues,  until  the  State  debt  is 
paid.  The  balance  of  the  canal  reve- 
nues is  to  be  sacredly  appropriated  to 
the  prosecution  and  completion  of  the 
Erie  enlargement.  Black  River  and 
€lenesee  Valley  Canals. 

V.  T%e  new  Cknutituiion  will  secure 


to  the  cUbien  a  mare  ampU  freedom  cf 
ofnnion  and  purswl. 

1.  The  third  article  in  the  bill  of 
ri^ts  provides  tliat^-^'  the  free  e»er« 
cise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profits- 
sion  and  worship,  without  discrimiaa- 
tion  or  preference,  shaU  for  ever  be 
allowed  in  this  State  to  all  mankind ; 
and  no  person  shall  he  rendered  ificoM- 
petent  to  be  a  witness  on  aceowd  o^  hi» 
oinnions  on  matters  of  rdigious  bdirf; 
Imt  the  liberty  of  conscience  hereby 
secured,  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to 
excuse  acts  of  licentiousness,  or  jo8tif|r 
practices  inconsistent  with  the  peace 
or  safety  of  this  State.'* 

To  measure  the  credibility  of  a  wit- 
ness by  the  number  or  attribetee  of  the 
Gods  he  professes  to  believe  in,  m 
scarcely  as  wise  as  to  make  the  lengtk 
of  his  hair  the  standard  of.  his  veracity. 
If  he  be  dishonest,  he  can  multiply  or 
sobstract  from  the  number  of  his  I>tvi- 
nities,  to  suit  the  tastes  of  his  triboiial* 
On  the  other  hand,  he  can  only  shorten 
his  hair,  he  cannot  always  lengthen  it, 
with  the  same  fiiciltly  to  suit  ewmrj 
emergency. 

2.  The  absurd  exclusion  of  ministK* 
of  the  Gh>spel  from  ofilce,  which  Is  en- 
forced under  the  okl  Constikataoo,  wOl 
be  no  longer  known,  and  we  truftt  now, 
that  these  gentlemen  will  be  led  to 
take  their  four  share  in  the  practical,  as 
well  as  spiritual  interests  and  responsibi- 
lities of  life,  and  place  ^emselves  where 
they  may  be  judged  upon  theu:  merits, 
without  having  their  characters  and 
conscience  coddled  and  nursed  by  con- 
stitntional  superintendance. 

VI.  It  wUl  secure  greater  puriiv  and 
fairness  in  the  enjoj^hent  of  the  dedive 
franchise. 

1.  By  the  first  section  of  the  second 
article  of  the  proposed  Constitution,  it 
is  provided  that  every  person  offering 
to  vote  shall  have  been  a  citisen — na- 
turalized or  otherwise^at  least  ten 
days,  and  for  thxrty  days  a  resident  of 
the  district  from  which  ^e  ofllcer 
voted  for  is  to  be  chosen.  This  will 
prove  a  valuable  restraint  upon  frandn- 
lent  voting,  and  in  some  measure  con- 
tribute to  exclude  the  votes  of  a  large 
class  of  strangers,  who  are  brott^  to 
the  polls  at  eveiy  deetion,  the  bliod 
instruments  of  corrupt  and  designing 
politicians. 

2.  It  has,  likewise,  wisely  been  de- 
termined by  the  Convention,  to  submit 
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to  the  people  the  question  of  extending 
the  elective  franchise  to  colored  citi- 
zens, sepnrately  from  the  rest  of  tibe 
Constitution,  that  the  exact  condition 
of  public  opinion  npon  this  subject, 
throughout  the  State,  may  be  known. 
The  provision  upon  which  the  people 
are  to  vote  is  as  follows  : 

"  $ — ,  Oolored  male  citizens,  possessing 
tbfe  qoalificatioiis  required  by  the  first 
section  of  the  second  article  of  the  Con- 
stitutioD,  other  than  ihe  property  qoalifi* 
cation,  shall  have  the  light  to  vote  for  nil 
officerd  that  now  are,  or  hereafter  may  be, 
elective  by  the  people,  lifter  the  first  day 
of  January,  1847." 

This  proceeding  will  probably  qniet 
a  poinfol  and  much-vexed  question, 
and  appease  the  complaints  of  a  large 
class  of  people,  who  are  entitled  to  have 
&eir  political  claims  submitted  at  least 
once  fairly  to  the  people,  and  to  under- 
Stiind  the  true  state  of  public  sentiment 
upon  the  subject. 

We  have  thus  hurriedly  enumerated 
some  of  what  we  esteem  the  most  im- 
portant novelties  embodied  in  the  pro- 
posed Constitution.  We  cannot  per- 
mit this  occasion  to  pass  without  allud- 
ing to  some  of  its  defects,  both  of  omis- 
wm  and  commission,  to  which  the 
preceding  analysis  has  nut  ^ven  us 
occasion  to  refer. 

1.  Foremost  among  these,  we  would 
place  the  omission  to  secure  every  citi- 
zen against  having  his  property  taken 
by  the  State,  whether  for  private  or 
public  use,  without  a  fair  appraised  by 
a  jury  sdecUd  from  the  vicinage^  and 
ymthouijust  compensation  riRST  made 
to  him  therefor. 

2.  The  omission  to  secure  to  females 
the  right  to  hold,  transfer  or  devise  pro- 
perty as  fully  after  as  before  marriage. 

A  provision  for  this  purpose  was  ac- 
tually adopted  by  the  Convention,  taken 
in  terms,  we  believe,  from  the  Texas 
Constitution,  and  was  subsequently 
stricken  out  by  a  small  majority. 

3.  The  power  to  create  corporations, 
except  under  genera]  laws,  should  have 
been  taken  from  the  Legislature.  The 
proposed  Constitution  guaranties  to 
them  this  power  as  to  municipal  cor- 
porations, andin  all  other  "  cases  where^ 
in  the  juogment  op  the  Legisla- 
ture, the  objects  of  the  corporation  can- 
not  be  attained  under  general  laws,^^ 

Even  the  courts  of  justice  are  to  be 


DO  restraint  upon  the  Legisfoture, 
whose  judgment  is  to  be  the  test  of  the 
necessity  for  a  special  charter. 

4.  The  Legislature  should  have  been 
prohibited  from  passing  retroactive  laws, 
or  laws  impah-ing  the  obligation  of  con- 
tracts or  their  remedies. 

5.  The  wise  prohibition  of  the  su- 
perior judges,  from  taking  fees  and  per- 
quisites, should  have  been  extendeid  to 
justices  of  the  peace,  upon  whom  the 
operation  of  the  practice  is  far  more 
pernicious,  in  proportion  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  matters  in  controversy  be- 
fore them,  than  it  is  upon  any  other 
class  of  judges. 

6.  The  judiciary  system  should  have 
been  made  uniform  and  consistent 
throughout  the  State. 

To  these  we  will  add  those  defects 
in  the  new  Constitutk>n  to  which  we 
have  already  referred : 

6.  The  btate  should  have  submitted 
to  be  prosecuted  at  law  like  other  mu- 
nicipal corporations. 

7.  The  legislative  sessions  should 
have  been' biennial  histead  of  annual. 

8.  The  senatorial  term  should  not 
have  been  abbreviated. 

9.  The  Supreme  Court  Judges  should 
have  been  elected  from  the  surface  of 
the  whole  State,  not  from  the  eighths 
of  it. 

10.  About  4000  justiceships  should 
have  been  annihilated. 

It  may  be  ])erceived  from  the  char- 
acter of  these  criticisms  that  we  are 
not  complaining  that  the  Convention 
have  given  us  a  bad  Constitutran,  but 
that  they  have  given  no  better  one. — 
There  is,  we  believe,  but  one  change 
made  by  them  which  is  not  an  improfve- 
ment,  and  there  is  not  one  important 
omission  in  the  new  instrument  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  old  one.  As  be- 
tween the  two,  however,  the  Consti- 
tution of  1846  18  the  superior,  by  virtue 
of  every  feature  of  novelty,  to  which, 
in  tiie  preceding  pages,  we  have  en- 
deavored to  direct  our  readers*  atten- 
tion. If  it  is  destined  to  be  adopted,  it 
will  effect  very  important  changes  in 
the  political  condition  of  the  Stato,  and 
we  fervently  hope  and  believe  it  will 
purify  her  political  morals.  That  it 
will  be  adopted,  no  serious  doubt  can  be 
reasonably  entertained,  for  it  will  be  vot^ 
ed  for  as  it  was  constructed,  without 
distinction  of  party.  The  almost  unani- 
mous support  it  received  from  the  Con- 
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veotion  on  its  final  adoption*  affords  a 
reasonable  presumption  that  it  will  en> 
counter  no  substantial  opposition  at  the 
polls.  We  tbiok  it  deserve^  none ;  and 
rightly  appreciated,  it  would  receive 
none — but  on  the  other  hand,  the  most 
cordial  support.  While  it  is  not  eveiy 
thing  that  could  have  been  wished,  it  is 
more  than  the  most  ardent  of  the  con- 
stitutional reformers  expected  when 
the  agitation  was  commenced,  and  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  sanctions  every  prin- 
ciple they  have  advocated.  Let  the 
result  teach  them  never  to  despise  the 
blows  of  the  feeblest  arm  when  struck 
in  defence  of  a  great  principle — that  in 
the  ever  renewing  struggles  between 
truth  aud  error  the  race  is  not  always 
to  the  swift,  neither  is  the  battle  to  the 
strong,  and  that  every  person,  however 
obscure  or  humble  may  be  the  pathway 
of  his  life,  if  he  firmly  ally  himself 
with  singleness  of  purpose  to  the  sa- 
cred cause  of  right,  shall  surely  have 
the  reward  of  triumph  in  due  season. 

Some  five  months  since,  in  these 
pages, f  we  alluded  to  the  prospective  la- 
bors of  this  Convention  in  the  following 


terms : — **  We  ask  of  the  Cooventioa 
to  60  direct  its  councils  as  to  effect  the 
throe  following  paramount  results  by 
whatever  means  in  their  wisdom  they 
may  find  most  efficacious  : 

*^  1.  A  reduction  and  dispersion  of 
political  patronage. 

"  2.  A  restriction  of  the  sphere  of 
government  to  its  legitimate  public  func- 
tions. 

**  3.  A  restoration  of  every  citizen  to 
the  enjoyment  of  every  liberty  or  priv- 
ilege not  inconsistent  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  corresponding  liberty  or  priv- 
ilege by  every  other. 

"  If  these  great  results  should  be  ac- 
complished, or  even  approximated  unto 
by  that  body,  the  people,  not  only  of  the 
State  but  of  the  whole  Union,  will  have 
abundant  reason  hereafter  to  remember 
with  respect  and  gratitude  the  New- 
York  (  onstitutional  Convention  for 
1846." 

We  have  now  only  to  say,  that  we 
think  *'  those  great  results^'  have  not 
only  been  approximated  unto,  but  in  a 
great  measure  accomplished. 


*  The  mmended  Constitution  wai  agreed  to  by  the  fbllowinc  vote : 

Ay£8. — ^Messrs.  Allen,  Ancel,  Archer,  Ayrault,  F.  F.  Backus,  H.  Backu?,  Baker,  Ba2>coin,  Bowdish, 
Bray  ton,  Bruce.  Brundagn,  &ill.  Burr.  Cambretenf,  R.  Campbell,  jr.,  Condee,  Chamberlain.  Clyde.  Oo- 
nely,  Cook,  Cornell.  CrCKoker,  Cuddebnek,  Dana,  Dauforth,  Dodd,  Dubf*is,  Flanders,  Forayth.  Gebbard, 
Graham,  Greene,  Harris,  Hanriann,  Hawley,  Hofi'maa.  Hotchko*".  A.  Huntington,  Uutchia>ou,  Hvde, 
Jooes,  Kemble,  Kernan,  Kinfsley,  Kirkland,  Loomis  Maiio.  McNril,  Marvin,  Maxwell,  Miller,  Morris, 
Manro,  Murphy,  Nellis.  Nicholas,  Nleoll,  Parish,  Patterson,  Pinniroan,  Perkins,  Porter,  Powers,  Presi- 
dent. Rhodes.  Richmond,  Riker,  Uufgles,  KusaeU.  Sc  John,  Salisbury,  Sanford,  Sears.  Shaver,  Sbaar, 
Sheldon.  E.  Spencer.  Stanton,  Sipphens,  Stetson.  Strong.  Swnckhamer.  Tuft,  Taggart  J.  J.  Taylor,  W. 
Taylor,  Tilden,  Townsend,  Tuthill,  Van  Schoonhoven,  Ward,  Warren,  Waierbury,  WUIard,  Wliitbedk, 
Worden.  A  Wrigh  t.  W.  &  Wrigbt,  Yawger,  Yonng,  YoungB.->104. 

Nobs.— Messrs.  E.  Huntinyton.  O'Conor,  W  H.  sJpencer,  Stow,  Talmadgc,  White— 6. 

[Gov.  Bouck,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  D.  D.  Campbell,  Mr.  Chalfleld,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Gardner,  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr. 
Jtndaa,  Mr.  McNitt,  Mr.  Sinmoaa,  and  Mr.  Smith,  were  absent  when  the  voce  was  taken.] 

t  See  Pemocratic  Review,  June  1646,  p.  430, 
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81LAS  WRIGHT,  OF  IfEW-TORK. 
(With  «  fine  Engraving  on  vteeL) 


Before  another  Dumber  of  this  Re- 
view issues  from  the  press,  the  suf- 
frages of  the  people  of  the  state  of 
New- York  will  have  re-elected  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  to  the  highest 
office  ID  their  gift.  In  the  elevation  of 
a  man  like  Silas  Wright  to  the  head  of 
a  free  government,  we  recognize  the 
great  excellence  of  our  institutions,  and 
the  triumph  of  those  principles,  inher- 
ent in  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States,  that  have  successfully  resisted 
the  encroachments  of  power,  in  all  its 
Protean  shapes,  upon  the  rights  of  the 
people.  The  direct  attacks  of  the  im- 
perial ^vernment  upon  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  colonies,  were  not  more 
successfully  foiled  by  our  ancestors, 
than  hnve  been  the  insidious  encroach- 
ments of  aristocratic  privileges  upon 
the  rights  of  the  people  in  our  day,  by 
the  clear  perception,  vigorous  intellect, 
firm  integrity,  and  untiring  vigilance,  of 
that  class  of  men,  of  whom  Silas 
Wright  remains  to  us  as  a  most  emi- 
nent example.  In  the  course  of  this 
sketch,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show 
that,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  when 
the  money-power,  skillfully  directed 
by  unscrupulous  party  leaders,  both  in 
the  state  and  national  governments, 
had  effected  combinations  whicKthreat- 
ened  to  thwart  the  will  of  the  people, 
and  jeopardize  their  best  interests,  the 
cool  judgment,  self-possessed  firmness, 
and  intellectual  vigor,  of  Mr.  Wright, 
came  to  the  rescue,  dispersed  the  coa- 
litions, and  in  his  luminous  exposition 
of  the  sophistries  advanced  in  their 
support,  the  people  recognized  the 
sound  reasoning  of  a  faithful  officer. 
Some  years  since  a  sketch  of  the  early 
period  of  Mr.  Wright's  life  appeared 
m  this  Review,  and  we  bring  forward  a 
portion  as  a  preface  to  later  events. 

Silas  Wrieht,  Jr.,  was  bom  in  the 
town  of  Amnerst,  Massachusetts,  on 
the  24th  of  May,   1795.     Both  hb 


parents  were  nathres  of  the  county  of 
Hampshire.  They  had  nine  children 
—  five  sons  and  four  daughters  —  two 
of  whom  died  in  infancy ;  the  rest 
are  now  living.  The  elder  Mr. 
Wright  was  by  trade  a  tanner,  currier, 
and  shoemaker;  which  occupation  he 
followed  until  Afarch,  1796,  when  he 
removed  to  the  town  of  Weybridge, 
Addison  county,  Vermont,  where  he 
purchased  a  farm,  and  where  he  has 
ever  since  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  its  cultivatk)n.  All  the  family, 
except  Silas  and  his  youngest  sister, 
Still  reside  in  Vermont.  The  brothers, 
one  only  of  whom  is  a  graduate  of  a 
college,  are  all  likewise  farmers. 
The  sisters  married  farmers,  and  one 
of  them,  a  widow,  now  carries  on  a 
farm  with  the  assistance  of  her  sons ; 
so  that  the  whole  family  may  most 
emphatically  be  regarded  as  the  chil- 
dren of  the  plough, — than  which  we 
know  no  more  honorable  designation 
that  wealth  or  rank  could  bestow. 

Mr.  Wright,  the  father,  was  inden- 
tured as  an  apprentice  to  his  trade  at 
an  early  age,  and  never  was  at  school 
a  day  in  his  life.  When  he  had 
**  served  out  his  time,*'  he  could  neither 
read  nor  write  ;  but  with  the  assistance 
of  his  fellow  journeyman,  he  soon 
qualified  himself  both  to  read  and  to 
write,  as  well  as  to  keep  accounts  and 
transact  business  with  accuracy  and 
facility.  After  his  marriage  his  wife 
became  bis  instructress  —  a  service 
which  she  peiformed  with  all  a  wo- 
man's devotion  and  alacrity,  and  with  a 
success  proportionate  to  her  o^n  in- 
terest in  the  labor  of  k)ve,  and  to  the 
willing  docility  of  her  pupil. 

Silas,  like  most  d  the  rising  youth 
of  New-England,  attended  the  com- 
mon schools  in  winter,  and  worked  on 
the  farm  in  summer,  until  he  had 
passed  his  fourteenth  year,  when  he 
was  placed  atj^ifjig^demy,  that  he 
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might  be  prepared  to  enter  college. 
The  father  perceived  that  his  son  was 
rarely  endowed  by  nature,  and  was 
therefore  the  more  anxious  that  he 
should  enjoy  the  benefits  of  education 
denied  by  circumstances  to  himself. 
The  tradition  is*  that  he  always  re- 
garded him  with  peculiar  pride  and 
delight,  as  destined  to  be  the  chief 
hope  and  ornament  of  the  family. 

In  August,  1811,  Mr.  Wright  be- 
came a  student  of  the  college  at  Mid- 
dlebury,  Vermont,  where  he  remained 
until  the  summer  of  1815,  when  he 
received  the  first  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts. 

The  elder  Mr.  Wright  has  always 
been  an  earnest  aud  determined  dem- 
ocrat. He  became  such  during  the 
first  contest  for  the  presidency,  in  1796, 
between  Adams  and  Jefferson.  On 
that  occasion  he  supported  the  latter 
zealously,  and  ever  after  cherished 
for  his  name  and  principles  a  venera- 
tion which  time  rather  increased  than 
diminished.  Between  1800  and  1810, 
he  was  repeatedly  elected  a  member  of 
the  Legislature,  and  was  ever  an  ar- 
dent and  firm  republican.  He  and  his 
oldest  son  were  in  the  battle  of  Platts- 
burg,  under  Macomb,  in  September, 
1814,  when  the  British  fleet  was  cap- 
tured on  Laice  Champlain  by  MvDo- 
nough,  and  Sir  George  Prevost  with 
his  forces  defeated  and  driven  back  in- 
to Canada. 

The  husbands  of  two  sisters  of  Mr. 
Wright  were  also  in  that  battle  as  vo- 
lunteers from  the  "  Green  Mountains,** 
although  the  Federal  Governor  of  Ver- 
mont, following  the  treacherous  and 
cowardly  example  of  Governors  Strong 
of  Massachusetts,  Jones  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  Griswold  of  Connecticut,  had 
positively  refused  to  call  out  a  single 
man  to  defend  the  invaded  territory 
and  habitations  of  an  adjoining  state,^ 
on  the  unworthy  position  that  the  militia 
could  not  be  required  to  pass  beyond 
the  boundary  lines  of  those  states  of 
which  they  were  citizens. 

During  the  four  years  passed  by  Mr. 
Wright  in  college,  the  number  of  the 
class  to  which  he  belonged  averaged 
about  thirty.  Then,  as  now,  every 
student  was  a  politician,  and  called 
himself  either  a  federalist  or  democrat. 
Of  the  latter  there  were  in  this  class  on- 
ly four,  of  whom  it  will  readily  be  con- 
ceived that  young  Wright  was  one  of 


the  most  ardent.  His  politics  were 
never  better  known  dian  at  this  period 
of  his  life.  In  October,  1815,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  the  law  with  Mr. 
Martindale,  who  resided  at  Sandy  Hill, 
Washington  county,  New-york,where 
he  remained  about  eighteen  months ; 
when  he  removed  to  the  office  of  Ro- 
ger Skinner,  Esq.,  which  presented 
superior  opportunities  for  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  details  of  business, 
as  be  was  at  that  time  the  attorney  of 
the  United  States  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  that  State. 

In  January,  1819,  Mr.  Wright  com- 
pleted his  preparatory  legal  studies, 
and  was  Sensed  to  practise  as  an 
attorney  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New- 
York.  His  healdi  being  impaired  by 
intense  application  to  bis  books  and  at 
his  desk,  he  spent  the  ensuing  summer 
in  travelling  on  horseback  for  its  resto- 
ration, and  with  the  view  of  selecting  a 
place  where  he  might  settle  himself 
permanently. 

In  October,  he  removed  to  Caotoo, 
in  the  county  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
opened  an  office.  The  village  was 
new,  and  the  business  in  the  courts 
both  limited  and  unprofitable,  so  that 
the  young  lawyer  made  but  litde  by 
his  practice. 

His  superior  talents,  added  to  the 
universal  kindliness  in  his  disposition 
and  manners,  soon  made  him  highly 
popular.  He  was,  after  but  a  short  ra- 
sidence  in  his  new  home,  selected  as 
the  village  postmaster,  the  captain  of 
the  local  militia  company,  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  not  long  after  was  commis- 
sioned as  the  Surrogate  of  the  couoty 
of  St.  Lawrence.  In  all  these  situa- 
tions, at  the  same  time  that  he  per- 
fectly discharged  every  duty  devolving 
on  him,  he  never  failed,  by  an  insensi- 
ble process  which,  without  effort  on 
his  own  part,  was  irresistible  on  the 
part  of  others,  to  make  himself  the  ob- 
ject of  a  universal  and  affectionate  per- 
sonal popularity. 

But  a  more  enlarged  public  ^an  a 
village  neighborhood  soon  appreciated 
justly  the  aiulities,  studious  habits,  at- 
tainments and  integrity  of  the  young 
barrister.  In  the  fell  of  the  year  1823. 
without  the  slightest  expectadoo  of 
such  an  event  on  his  part,  Mr.  Wright 
was  nominated  by  his  democFBtic 
friends  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
Senator   in    the    State    Legislature. 
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There  WIS  an  overwhelmlQg  fedanl 
loajonty  io  the  county  of  St  Lawrence 
when  Mr.  Wright  first  settled  in  it ; 
yet  he  had  taken  especial  care  to  exr 
prese,  in  the  most  public  manner,  his 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  the  re- 
publican party.  Still  he  was  elected 
for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  took  his 
•eat  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  January, 
1824.  During  this  winter  the  contest 
icv  the  presidency  was  waged  in  New- 
York,  as  weU  as  in  other  nates  of  the 
Union,  with  the  utmost  violence.  It 
resulted  in  the  election  of  John  Q. 
Adams  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  February,  1826.  The  indi- 
viduals voted  for  were  Crawford,  Jack- 
son, Adams  and  Clay.  A  caucus, 
composed  of  a  portion  of  the  members 
of  Congress,  had  been  held  at  Wash- 
ington, which  had  nominated  Mr. 
Crawford  as  the  candidate  of  the  old 
republican  party.  At  one  time,  Mr. 
Calhoun's  claims  had  been  earnestly 
I»ressed  in  Pennsylvania,  bf  many  lead- 
ing politicians  who  were  devoted  to  his 
interests,  but  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  there  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
General  Jackson. 

The  friends  of  Jackson,  Cky  and 
Adams  had  refused  peremptorily  to 
anlHuit  their  claims  to  the  arbitrament 
of  a  caucus,  which  caused  the  division, 
distraction  and  defeat  of  the  democra- 
cy. Mr.  Wright  adhering  as  he  has 
ever  done,  to  the  principles  of  bis 
party,  advocated  Mr.  Cra^^ord's  elec- 
tion. 

In  order  to  defeat  this  wise,  honest, 
and,  fearless  man,  in  New- York  and 
the  contiguous  states,  a  laree  number 
of  politicians  exhausted  all  weir  taee- 
noity  and  skill,  secretly  aod  assidu- 
ously, in  exciting  prejudices  against 
the  South.  Appeals  were  made  in  be- 
half of  Mr.  Adams  to  the  pride  of  the 
people,  and  it  was  urged  that  all  the 
other  candidates  were  Southern  men. 
By  these  means  large  numbers  were 
decoyed  from  the  democratic  into  the 
federal  ruiks. 

From  ^e  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution,  up  to  the  period 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  the 
•lectors  of  president  and  vice  presi- 
dent in  the  State  of  New- York  had 
been  chosen  by  the  Legtdature.  The 
federal  party  which  supported  Mr. 
▲dams,  having   ascertained  that   the 


repnUieans  had  elected  a  larae  m^ 
jority  of  their  friends  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  order  that  they  mi^t  have 
another  chanqe,  raised  the  cry  that  the 
electors  ousfat  to  be  chosen  by  the 
people.  The  folk>wers  of  Mr.  Clay, 
who  were  comparatively  few,  aided  in 
this  movement  As  matters  dien 
stood,  it  was  certain  that  Mr.  Craw- 
ford would  receive  the  undivkled  vote 
of  the  state.  The  conductors  of  the 
federal  presses  joined  in  with  this  cry, 
and  everywhere  prockumed  that  those 
members  of  the  Assembly  who  should 
refuse  to  repeal  the  law  which  had 
been  so  long  in  force,  without  com- 
plaint from  any  quarter,  were  enemies 
to  liberty,  to  the  Constitution,  and  to 
the  rights  of  die  sovereign  people. 

It  was  insisted  by  the  republicans, 
that  there  was  much  danger  that  the 
election  ci  the  president  might  be  i^ 
forred  to  tiie  House  of  Representatives ; 
that  there  bargain,  intrigue,  and  man- 
agement might  be  practised;  that  so 
great  a  state  as  New- York  should  nei- 
uier  divkle  her  vote  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege, and  therein  impair  her  strength, 
nor  aki  in  any  way  in  taking  the  elec- 
tion to  a  body  where  her  politiod 
weight  could  not  be  an  atom  greater 
than  that  of  Rhode  Island  or  Dela- 
ware. 

But  the  timid  in  the  more  popular 
branch  of  the  Legislature  became 
alarmed,  and  gave  way,  so  that  the  fe- 
deralists gained  the  ascendancy  there. 
A  bill  was  passed  in  the  k)wer  House, 
giving  the  choice  of  presidential  elec- 
tors to  the  people,  which  was  thrown 
upon  the  Senate  for  its  actwn,  Thki 
body  contains  tl>irty-two  members,  of 
which  seventeen  were  a  bare  majority. 
Every  member,  except  one,  was  a  de- 
mocrat on  paper,  and  had  been  returned 
as  such ;  and  yet  when  this  bill  was 
called  up  for  discussion,  only  seventeen 
had  the  courage  to  oppose  it,  and  de- 
nounce the  views  and  schemes  of  those 
who  had  concocted  and  passed  it— 
They  stood  to  their  posts  ttnterrified, 
and  rejected  the  bill.  Immediataly, 
everywhere  throughout-  the  state  they 
were  assailed  by  the  federal  opposition, 
and  luranded  as  '*  usurpers  and  tyrants** 
—as  the  **u]famous  seventeen" — a« 
die  **  immorally  in&mous  seventeen  ;*' 
and  so  great  was  the  height  to  which 
the  popular  fruy  was  excited  by  the  as- 
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•iduous  arts  of  the  agHators,  that  tbey 
were  burned  aod  hanged  in  effigy  in 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

At  the  general  election  in  November, 
1824,  the  democracy  was  utterly  de- 
feated. Upon  the  causes  that  combin- 
ed to  produce  this  effect,  it  is  unneces- 
sary here  to  pause.  The  candidate  of 
the  opposition  for  ^e  Executive  chair 
received  a  majority  of  seventeen  thou- 
sand votes.  General  James  Tallmase, 
who  had  belonged  to,  and  been  a  leader 
hi,  the  republican  ranks,  went  over  to 
the  enemy.  He  was  elected  Lieute- 
nant-Governor by  a  majority  of  thir^- 
four  thousand. 

A  large  number  of  the  seventeen  re- 
mained in  the  Senate  during  the  session 
of  1 825.  The  ••  victors"  ouarreled  and 
fell  into  distraction.  In  this  condition 
of  affairs  these  seventeen  exercised  a 
controlling  power  over  the  acts  of  the 
Legislature.  A  vacancy  was  about  to 
occur  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  An  individual  who  had  be- 
longed to  the  democratic  party,  but 
who  had  deserted  and  gone  over  to  the 
federalists,  was  presented  to  the  Senate, 
a  majority  of  whom  declared  that  they 
would  not  vote  for  this  indifidual,  nor 
would  they  accept  of  his  nomination. 
The  House  refused  to  designate  any 
one  else,  and  there  was,  precisely  as 
has  been  asain  recently  witnessed,  no 
election.  At  the  ensuing  general  elec- 
tion in  1826,  the  republicans  again  car- 
ried the  state,  and  one  of  their  friends 
was  chosen  the  Senator. 

It  was  at  this  election  that  Mr. 
Wright  was  nominated  to  represent 
the  district  in  which  he  resided  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  He 
had  acquired  a  high  reputation  for 
ability  and  independence  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duty.  This  was 
the  first  occasion  on  which  any  one  of 
Uie  seventeen  had  come  before  the  peo- 
ple since  the  memorable  events  already 
detailed  had  occurred.  The  contest 
was  bitter  beyond  all  former  example, 
yet  Mr.  Wright  beat  his  competitor  by 
five  hundred  votes.  In  December,  1827, 
he  took  his  seat.  This  was  the  year 
before  the  second  contest  between 
Jackson  and  Adams.  The  repabKoan 
party  in  New- York  had  rallied,  and 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  former.  At 
the  election  of  1828  Mr.  Wright  was 
again  a  candidate  for  Congress  in  what 
was  called  a  double  district ;  and  not- 


withstandhig  that  tiwre  was  moch  fiial 
play  aod  treachety  practised  against 
him,  he  was  succesafoL  His  certifi- 
cate, however,  was  refused  hia,  aod  ht 
was  compelled  to  contend  for  his  seat 
before  the  House  of  Representatives, 
where  a  decision  was  oiade  in  ius  &• 
vor. 

Eariy  m  Februaiy,  1829,  whilst  Mr. 
Wright  was  empbyeid  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  at  Washington,  he  receiv- 
ed from  the  Legislature  of  New- York 
the  appointment  of  Comptroller,  whose 
services,  with  regard  to  the  financial 
affiiira  of  that  state,  correspond  pre- 
cisely with  those  of  the  Secretary  cf 
the  Treasury  with  regard  to  the  finan- 
cial concerns  of  the  Union.  This  of- 
fice is  held  for  three  years.  Mr. 
Wright  served  out  his  first  terra  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  public,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1832.  In  this  year, 
William  L.  Marcy,  who  was  a  Sena- 
tor in  Congress  from  New- York,  was 
chosen  Governor,  and  was  sworn  into 
ofike  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1833. 
Mr.  Wright  was  elected  to  succeed 
him,  and  Forthwith  took  his  seat.  His 
first  term  expired  on  the  third  day  of 
March,  1837,  but  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  the  preceding  February,  he  was  re- 
elected for  the  constitutional  period  of 
six  years. 

Opportunity  to  display  his  emineot 
abilities  was  all  that  Mr.  Wright  re- 
quired to  secure  his  rapid  advaooemeot 
Within  twelve  years  the  **  viUage  jus- 
tice** had  become  one  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  sovereignty  of  the  ^Em- 
pire State,**  containing  neariy  two  mil- 
lions of  people.  In  C5ctober,  1833,  oc- 
curred the  famous  removal  of  the  de- 
positee. The  opposition,  who  held  the 
majority  in  the  Senate,  determined  fts 
attack  this  bold  measure  there,  and  lo 
pass  a  direct  and  diseracefiil  censuve 
upon  the  executive.  It  is  unnecessary 
here  to  advert  to  the  extensive  prepar> 
ations  that  were  made  to  render  this 
premeditated  assault  fiital  to  die  Admin- 
istrattnn,  the  history  of  that  stormy  aod 
eventful  period  being  doubtless  still  fresh 
in  the  memory  of  most  of  our  readers. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  it  became 
the  duty  of  Mr.  Wrisht,  Mr.  Forsyth 
and  others,  to  repel  ue  char^ges  which 
were  thus  preferred  with  a  united  ek^ 

auence  and  ferocity  never  surpassed  in 
ae    annals  of  parliamentary    debate, 
a^inst  the  administration  which  ^y 
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^Kpportad,  aad  to  defead  Um  eown/t 
whioh  kfid  been  ponaed  towards  the 
Bank.  Tlus  was  the  first  oocasioo  oo 
vlMch  Mr.  Wright  had  enjoyed  ao 
opportmuty  Id  act  a  distinguished  part 
IB  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate,  since 
1m  had  beoome  a  member  of  it.  {t  is 
almost  superittotts  to  say  that  he  even 
i^acceeded  the  expectations  of  his  friends. 

'Hiere  is  in  all  the  movements  of 
Mr.  Wright  an  air  of  quietness  and 
resolutioo,  of  modesty  and  mildnesSf 
which  is  generally  Ibund  in  a  public 
speaker  who  feels  an  unshaken  confi- 
dence in  his  intellectual  strength  and 
in  the  justiee  of  his  cause.  When  he 
Toae,  the  opposition  became  profoundly 
attentive,  because  they  knew  that  he 
possesaed  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
Executive,  and  therefore  that  whatever 
revelations  he  might  make  were  to  be 
regarded  as  authentic  and  conclusive. 
It  was  evident,  in  a  few  moments  after 
be  had  risen,  that  he  had  prepared 
himself  fully,  and  that  he  would  be  able 
to  present  the  truth  with  simplicity-— 
wirhout  hesitation  or  the  least  affectation. 
— Whilst  liis  adversaries  had  spoken 
to  the  throng  within  and  without  the 
Senate,  the  young  Senator  npoke  to 
t4  and  through  it  to  the  whole  natwn. 
•—It  was  curious  to  observe  with  what 
coolness,  energy  and  effect,  combin- 
ed with  the  most  unruffled  courtesy, 
tbe  orator  dispelled,  one  after  another, 
llie  delusbns  under  which  the  oppo- 
eition  had  been  laboring  ;  and  when  be 
at  last  announced  that  the  Executive 
was  content  to  appeal  from  any  sentence 
which  th^  might  pronounce,  back  to 
the  people  from  whom  he  &d  they 
aMke  derived  their  respective  powers, 
the  effect  was  wholly  irresistible.  It 
fbrewamed  the  federal  members,  and 
Iruly  too,  that  the  tempestuous  passions 
of  the  Senate  chamber  would  soon  be 
quelled  by  the  solemn  judgment  of 
their  constituents.  Mr.  Wright  passed 
through  this  memorable  contest  as  be- 
came one  of  his  rare  gifts.  Even  his 
<^>poneolis  confessed  with  admiration 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  speaker's 
logic,  and  placed  him  at  once  in  the  very 
front  rank  of  the  friends  of  the  Admin- 
istration, side  by  side  with  the  best  and 
fiNrenuist ;  while  many  have  been  ac- 
customed to  assign  him  the  first  place, 
as  the  Administration  *' leader*'  in  the 
Senate,  for  weight,  soundness,  discie* 
tioB,  and  eloquence. 

TOL.  XIX — no.  CI.  2 


It  wiH  be  asked  if  Mr.  Wrii^t  is  an 
orator.  In  the  common  sense  of  the 
term,  he  is  not.  We  have  never 
known  him  excited  beyond  his  usual 
level  of  cool  equanimity.  He  never 
declaims,  he  never  addresses  the  pas- 
Mons,  nor  attempts  to  charm  the  ima- 
gination with  the  figures  or  embellish- 
ments of  rhetoric.  Has  voice  is  not 
melodious,  though  after  listening  to  it 
for  a  short  tkne  it  becomes  not  unpleag- 
ing.  His  enunciation  is  slow,  but  dis- 
^ct  and  fiuenU  The  same  accurate 
k>|^cal  precbion  characterises  his  lan- 
guage and  his  thoughts.  He  is  the 
UMst  perfectly  calm,  methodical  and 
logical  speaker,  that  we  have  ever  lis- 
tened to.  His  opinions  are  habitually 
Buu^Led  by  moderation— by  a  constant 
regard  to  the  results  of  actual  experi- 
ence, as  well  as  the  dictates  of  an  en- 
laiiged  reason — by  a  fixed  determida- 
tion  to  be  practical,  at  the  same  time 
that  he  is  giving  scope  to  the  broadest 
general  views. 

In  the  course  of  Mr.  Wright's  sena- 
torial career,  the  sessions  of  the  27th 
Congress  affi>rd  evklence  of  the  highest 
efiforts  of  intellect,  and  of  what  may  be 
effected  against  great  odds,  by  a  fear- 
less adherence  to  principle.  The  des- 
perate battle  fought  for  its  special  pri- 
vileges by  the  moqeyed  power,  under 
the  United  States  Bank,  akled  by  con- 
current events  throughout  the  com- 
mercial world,  resulted  in  1840  in  great 
national  distress.  The  United  States 
Bank    had    fiyled    utterly  under  dis« 

Siceful  circumstances,  and  dragged 
wn  with  it  nine  sovereign  states  of 
the  Union,  that  became  insolvent 
amidst  a  host  of  broken  banks  and 
bankrupt  individuals..  Trade  was 
paralysed  by  the  general  loss  of  credit, 
and  prices  of  all}  products  of  labor  fell 
on  the  hands  of  the  producers.  The 
great  struggle  of  the  manufacturers  for 
protection,  in  1B28  and  1832,  had  re^ 
aulted  in  a  compromise  tariff  which, 
under  a  descending  scale,  biennially 
reduced  duties,  and  caused  them  alJ  to 
approximate  a  general  20  per  cent, 
duty  in  1842.  The  general  distress 
growing  out  of  financial  causes,  tempted 
the  manufocturing  interest,  in  1840,  to 
renew  their  clamor  for  **  protection,*' 
or  for  the  levv  of  duties  for  other  pur- 
poses than  the  only  constituent  one  of 
UMeting  the  economical  expenses  of 
the  government.    All  Us^se  ftlementi 
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combined  to  favor  that  cry  of  •*  ehaogo,** 
which  was  the  watch-word  of  the  hard- 
cider  party,  and  which  undertook  to 
remedy  all  evilu,  no  matter  from  what 
source  they  micht  have  originated.  To 
bankropt  individuals  they  promised  a 
loan  to  expunge  their  debts.  This 
was  supposed  to  bring,  at  least, 
150,000  votes  to  the  haH-cider  flag. 
8ome  estimates  were  as  high  as  500,000 ; 
an  offichil  statement,  however,  of  the 
operations  under  the  bankrupt  law, 
mows  the  applications  for  its  relief  to 
have  been  but  33,739.  Their  liabili- 
ties, however,  were  8440,934,615,  and 
theh*  assets  $43,697,307,  a  remarkable 
histance  of  the  abuse  of  credit.  The 
several  States  had  issued  8300,000,000 
of  stock,  and  of  these  8100,000,000 
were  dishonored.  To  the  holders  of  these 
the  hope  of  assumption  was  held  out, 
and  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  among  the  states  was  prom- 
ised to  discharge  their  claims.  The  ma- 
nufacturers were  tempted  by  a  higher  ta- 
riff to  supply  an  alleged  deficit  in  the 
revenues ;  to  the  cramped  merchants, 
and  traders,  a  National  Bank  to  supply 
diem  with  large  loans,  was  offered  ;  and 
high  prices  to  producers,  with  enhanc- 
ed wages  to  laborers,  were  guaranteed. 
This  combination  of  events  and  skillful 
promises  resulted  in  the  revolution  of 

1840,  and  the  election  of  the  remarka- 
ble 27th  Congress.  When  the  new 
government  came  into  power  in  March, 

1841,  the  needy  speculators  who  help- 
ed to  place  them  there  were  impatient 
for  relief,  and  the  new  Congress  was 
summoned  for  the  first  of  June.  A. 
large  majority,  under  the  dictatorship 
of  Mr.  Clay,  proceeded  eagerly  to  the 
work.  The  Independent  Treasury 
Law  was  repealed ;  a  National  Bwnk 
chartered,  and  vetoed  by  the  hard-cider 
Congress  and  Executive.  The  same 
fate  overtook  the  provisional  tariff.  The 
Bankrupt  Act  was  passed,  August  12, 
1841,  and  repealed,  March  3,  1843,  by 
the  same  Congress,  which  also  passed 
the  Distribution  Bill,  and  repealed  it 
after  six  months*  operation.  In  all  these 
changes  and  vacillations,  the  part  sus- 
tained by  Mr.  Wright  was  singularly 
important.  As  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance,  under  the  former 
Administration,  he  most  effectually 
crushed  the  charges  of  extravagance 
and  wasteful  expenditure  that  had 
been  so  freely  made.    He  pointed  out 


tlie  holhmneas  of  the  allegatioiM  and 
the  gross  tnconsisteneies  of  those,  who, 
while  making  them,  were  needleniy 
contracting  greater  debts.  The  gnm 
movement  of  that  extra  sesskxi,  was 
doubtless  to  gratify  the  foreign  holders 
of  American  bonds,  whose  agents  were 
in  attendance  at  Washington,  by  taking 
out  ef  the  Treasury  the  proceeds  ^ 
the  pubKc  land  sales,  and  making  them 
over  to  the  states  as  a  fund  for  the  di»- 
charge  of  those  dishonored  iN>nds«-» 
The  tariff  question  was  made  part 
and  parcel  of  this  scheme.  Inas- 
much as  that  ^e  increased  expendi- 
ture of  the  federal  government  was  a 
pretext  for  those  high  taxes,  which 
were  coveted  by  manufacturers,  9s  be- 
neficial to  their  interests,  so  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  legitimate  revenues  of  the 
government  led  to  the  same  result — 
The  defeat  of  that  iniquity  may  main* 
ly  be  attributed  to  the  exertions  of  Mr. 
Wright.  The  terms  of  the  compromise 
act  stated,  that  after  1842  : 

"  Such  duties  shall  be  laid  for  the  par- 
pose  of  raisiag  such  revenue  as  may  be 
necegsary  to  aii  economical  administration 
of  the  government." 

When  the  bHI,  in  August,  1841,  was 
brought  forward  for  distributing  the 
land  revenues,' Mr.  Clay  quoted  this 
passage  with  matchless  effrontery,  as  a 
positive  stipulation,  that  from  that  time 
the  land  revenues  should  be  abandoned, 
and  the  customs  alone  depended  upon 
for  revenue.  Mr.  Wright  quickly  de- 
nounced this  penrersion  of  nseantng, 
showingythat  the  passage  quoted  was 
merely  an  additional  restrictioo.  When 
Mr.  Clay  boldly  announced  that  the 
object  of  squandering  the  land  revenues 
was  to  cause  a  necessity  for  high  taxes, 
and  as  a  means  of  proteetM>n,  Mr. 
Wright  exposed  the  nefarious  tendency 
of  the  scheme  with  a  degree  of  clear* 
ness  and  force  seldom  equalled.  Not 
only  did  he  denounce  the  unconstitD- 
tionality  of  collecting  money  to  give 
away,  not  in  support  of  government  or 
the  defence  of  the  country,  but  showed 
that  it  was  an  attempt  to  remove  a  tax 
fVom  the  shoulders  of  propertv-helders 
and  lay  it  upon  the  poor.  The  debfei 
of  the  states  were  contracted  to  be  paid, 
if  paid  at  all,  by  direct  taxes  on  the 
taxable  property  of  the  states.  By  re- 
moving that  liability  from  property,  and 
collecting  money  through. taxes  an  con- 
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Munable  goeds^  to  be  paid  ovtr  to  Um 
states,  the  mea  of  wetUth  are  released  at 
tibe  expense  of  the  poor  sim]  the  opera- 
tioas  of  commevoe.  He  said,  with 
gyeat  loree : 

"  The  states  are  to  be  bribed  to  wink  at 
taking  monej  out  of  the  Traasary,  'that 
the  people  may  be  taxed  to  pat  it  back 
agaiii  into  the  Treatory,  ana  thea  the 
states  bribed  over  again,  that  the  people 
m^  be  taxed  over  a^n." 

So  apparent  did  this  great  injnstice 
beeoroe  mider  his  ImniDoiis  exposition, 
that,  powerful  as  was  the  dictatorship 
oi  Mr.  Clay,  backed  by  a  large  mojor- 
i^,  the  bill  could  not  pass  without  tbe 
Imowing  clause : 

"  That  if,  at  anv  time,  during  tbe  exbt- 
eiiee  of  this  aot,  there  thall  be  an  impoci- 
tion  of  duties  on  imuorts  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  toe  act  of  March  3d, 
1833,  and  beyond  a  rate  of  duty  fixed  by 
that  act,  to  wit ;  20  per  cent,  on  the  value 
of  sach  imports,  or  auy  of  them,  then  the 
distribation  provided  for  in  this  act  shall 
be  sufpended." 

A  tariff  bill  was  passed  at  the  same 
seasioo,  imposn^  20  per  cent,  duties  on 
goods  before  free,  in  order  to  enhance 
the  revenaes.  The  general  decay  of 
business,  arising  from  financial  causes, 
had  diminished  commerce  and  lessened 
revenues.  The  whole  duties  accrued 
for  ^  fiscal  year  1842,  reached  no 
more  than  $16,510,217,  a  sum  inade- 
quate to  the  wants  of  the  government* 
In  June,  1842,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
compromise  act,  a  bill  was  passed  ex- 
tending temporarily  the  laws  for  col* 
lecting  the  revenues,  and  was  vetoed 
by  the  Executive.  With  infinite  difii- 
cully  a  general  tariff  bill  was  then  pas- 
sed ;  not,  however,  without  embracing 
»  clause  making  inoperative  the  above 
pniviaion  of  the  distribution  act;  that 
la,  the  law  levying  high  taxes  to  supply 
a  deficit,  revenue,  contained  in  itself  a 
elaase  to  make  that  deficit  greater.  This 
was  vetoed.  The  session  was  approach- 
ing its  dose,  and  amid  the  intense  ex* 
citement  there  was  great  danger  that 
po  revenue  law  would  be  passed.  At 
Jeaglh  the  tariff  bill  of  1842  was  pre- 
sented and  passed,  Mr.  Wright  de- 
nouncing it  as  wrong  in  principle,  and 
unjust  in  its  operation,  voted  for  it  as 
the  only  revenue  bill  that  could  be  pas- 
sed under  existing  circumstances,  and 
as  repealing  the  odious  distribution  law. 
The  squandering  of  the  land  revenues 


anioag  speeulators  was  matter  that 
eould  not  be  recalled,  but  the  people 
always  held  the  right,  which  they  sub- 
seouently  exercised,  of  reducing  tbe 
tariff.  Among  the  iniqaities  of  that 
extraordinary  session,  which  Mr. 
Wright  strongly  combated,  and  subse- 
quent events  'Stiowed  the  sagacity  of 
his  views,  was  the  loan  bill  of  April, 
1842.  The  law  authorized  the  gov- 
ernment to  sell  a  stock  at  any  price  in 
the  market :  an  unheard-of  innovation, 
ruhious  to  credit;  and  the  spectacle 
was  soon  after  exhibited  of  the  govern- 
ment sending  an  agent  to  hawk  the 
stock  all  over  Europe,  at  any  price, 
while  it  expected  Treasury  notes  to 
float  at  par  at  home.  The  result  of 
this  financierinc  was,  thtkt  when  trade 
revived  in  the  following  year  from  the 
unnatural  depression  tliat  then  hung 
over  it,  a  surplus  of  $10,000,000  accu- 
mulated in  the  Treasury,  which  was 
loaned  to  the  banks  tcUhout  interest, 
while  the  government  was  at  the  same 
time  paying  interest  on  an  equal 
amount  of  aeht. 

After  the  close  of  the  27th  session 
of  Congress,  Mr.  Wright  was  called  to 
preside  over  the  state  of  New- York, 
and  at  tbe  election  of  November,  1844, 
received  the  largest  number  of  votes 
ever  cast  in  the  state  for  one  individual. 
At  the  first  session  of  tbe  Legislature 
after  the  election,  the  finaociid  policv 
of  the  state  reached  a  crisis  which 
eminently  called  for  that  unswerving 
integrity  and  soundness  of  Judgment 
for  which  the  people  bad  nequently 
relied  on  Silas  Wright,  and  never  in 
vain.  His  single-hearted  confidence 
in  the  ultimate  success  of  sound  piinci' 
pies  when  submitted  to  the  people  for 
judgment,  was  well  expressed,  when 
on  tbe  occasion  of  his  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate against  tbe  provisional  tariff,  embra- 
cing the  distributbn  clause,  Mr.  Clay 
taunted  him  with  the  displeasure  of  his 
constituents  for  voting  against  supplies 
to  the  government,  he  replied : 

**  As  to  the  hotiorable  Senator's  commen- 
tary upon  the  vote  he  was  about  to  give 
against  this  tax  bill,  he  had  but  a  single 
remark  to  make.  The  Senator  had  told 
him  to  go  home  and  meet  those  constitu- 
ents, if  he  coald.  That  he  was  most 
anxioas  to  do,  and  to  be  permitted  that 
inestimable  privilege,  at  an  early  day,  he 
had  consented  to  meet  this  great  and  grave 
question  at  this  late  hour,  and  in  this 
summary  mnxmw^.^.ffe^^,  upon  reptaU 
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td  oceiuioni,  m^  the  rebmk€§  of  th^te  im- 
ielUgeiU  and  patriotic  eonitituenigt  and 
never,  he  woe  hound  to  pre$ume,  when  he 
did  not  richly  deserve  them;  and  be  had 
sometimes  enjoyed  their  approbation. — 
He  was  aoxioat  to  meet  them  now,  and 
woald  cheerfully  abide  their  verdict  upon 
this  vote." 

Id  those  disastroas  jenn  fbllowing 
the  election  of  1 838,  the  sound  policy 
of  the  governmeat  of  the  state  of  New- 
York,  in  relation  to  its  public  works, 
underwent  a  great  change.  Instead  of 
adhering  to  the  original  plan  of  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Erie  canal,  viz.  to  spend 
only  the  surplus  revenues  in  its  prose- 
cution, it  was  resolved  to  borrow 
money  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  to 
construct  other  works  upon  credit,  and 
also  to  loan  the  credit  of  the  state  to  joint 
stock  companies  for  the  construction 
of  railroads.  In  pursuance  of  these 
views,  the  debt  of  the  state  was  rapidly 
increased.  Large  amounts  of  stocks 
were  issued  to  companies  on  then: 
demand,  and  thrown  at  any  price  upon 
the  market,  in  a  time  of  pressure.  Not 
only  was  the  supply  of  stock  already 
large,  but  the  system  pursued  was  such 
as  to  indicate  no  limit  to  the  amount  yet 
to  be  issued.  The  credit  of  the  state 
was  rapidly  sinking,  and  New- York 
six  per  cent,  stocks  fresh  from  the 
Comptroller,  were  sold  at  QO  per  cent, 
discount.  Many  states  had  failed. 
Pennsylvania  was  dishonored ;  the 
liabilities  of  the  state  of  New- York 
were  already  beyond  its  means,  aini 
insolvency  seemed  inevitable.  Fortu- 
nately at  that  moment  a  change  took 
place,  and  the  law  of  1 842  gave  a  new 
direction  to  affairs,  and  saved  the  honor 
of  the  state.  The  kw  of  1842  con- 
templated the  final  extinguishment  of 
the  state  debt  in  22i  years  from  the 
passage  of  the  act.  To  do  this,  a  sink- 
ing fund  was  established.  Thus  the 
amount  of  the  debt  was  then  $20,710,- 
335.  on  which  the  annual  interest  was 
$1,127,728,  and  the  law  required  that  a 
sum  equal  to  one-third  this  interest-,  or 
$375,909  should  annually  be  set  apart 
ftt)m  the  canal  revenues,  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  principal  of  the  debt, 
and  if  the  canal  revenues  in  any  one 
year  did  not  yield  enough  to  set  apart 
that  sum,  the  deficit  should  be  added 
to  the  amount  set  apart  in  the  next 
year  of  larger  revenues.  These  con- 
tributions, improved  by  annual  accumn- 


htioMofintsre^  wtB,  if  r^ly  pene- 
▼ered  in,  suffice  to  extisgaiNi  iSbe  debc 
The  law  abo  toBpeoded  the  prooecn- 
tioo  of  the  public  works ;  authorised 
specific  loans  to  defray  ontstandiiig 
enga^menta,  and  levied  a  direct  tax  to 
make  good  the  defieieDcy  in  the  revenues 
to  meet  the  aonoal  liabilities  of  the  state. 

The  results  to  be  obtained  by  this 
law,  were  the  total  extinguishmeiit  of 
the  debt  of  the  state,  a  removal  of  tlie 
direct  tax  imposed  to  preseive  the  pub- 
lic £ftith,  and  to  leave  Uie  surplus  caosl 
revenues,  afrar  these  objects  were  st« 
tained,  at  liberty  to  be  applied  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  public  works.  The 
successful  operation  of  the  law,  and  its 
good  effects  upon  the  credit  of  the 
state,  partially  aided  a  relaxatioo  of 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature, 
and  a  bill  was  passed  appropriating 
money  for  the  resumption  of  the  stats 
works.  Perhaps,  by  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  law  of  1842,  it  was  supposed 
that  ^e  surplus  contemplated  by  it  as 
applicable  to  such  objects,  already  ex- 
isted. This  bill  was  promptly  vetoed. 
May  13,  1845,  in  a  message  of  great 
clearness  and  force,  giving  a  most  lunri- 
nons  exposition  of  the  state  finances, 
and  of  that  sound  policy  in  which  it  k 
necessary  to  persevere,  in  order  to  re-* 
lieve  the  state  from  the  efil^ts  of  tbs 
disastrous  legislation  of  183&-40. 

In  all  the  positions  which  Mr.  Wright 
has  occupied  before  the  people,  we  sl- 
ways  discover  that  firm  adfaereoce  to 
sound  principle,  which  never  bends  to 
circumstaBces  or  yields  to  expadieo- 
cy.  In  private  life,  he  is  as  simple 
and  frugal  in  fais  habits  as  he  is  dignifted 
and  generous  in  pub.ic  While  his 
untiring  and  laborious  industry  com- 
mands the  admiration  of  the  observer, 
his  affable  and  courteous  manners  wiss 
the  regard  of  all.  Devoted  to  his  pria- 
eiples,  his  party  and  his  friencfo,  because 
iu  them  he  sees  the  true  highest  inter- 
ests of  his  country,  he  is,  as  we  firody 
believe,  the  most  perfectly  free  fnrm  all 
personal  ambition  or  interestedoess,  of 
all  the  pnbfic  men  of  the  day. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  Unft 
Mr.  Wright  is  yet  in  the  flower  of  his 
age.  being  only  in  his  fifty-first  year. 
We  look  forward  to  a  glorious  contte* 
nance  and  eventual  consumosntion,  of 
the  high  political  career,  along  which 
we  have  thus  slightly  traced  his  strong 
and  steady  footsteps. 
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In  the  United  States,  where  the 
character  of  the  people  is  eminently 
active  and  enterprising,  and  the  dispo- 
sition of  most  men  is  to  hazard  their 
capita]  boldly  in  the  operations  of  com- 
merce or  schemes  of  improvement, 
with  perfect  confidence  in  their  own 
resources  of  mind  and  physical  pow- 
ers, it  happens  more  frequently,  per- 
haps, than  in  any  other  country,  that 
the  best  laid  plans  and  the  most  glow- 
ing visions  of  future  prosperity  are 
suddenly  cut  short  bv  the  relentless 
approacD  of  death.  A  family,  reared 
in  the  lap  of  plenty,  with  brilliant  ex- 
pectations, suddenly  finds  itself  with- 
out resources,  and  die  aged  and  feeble 
exposed  to  unwonted  hardships.  The 
main  spring  of  action,  in  the  minds  of 
most  men,  is  to  provide  for  their  fami- 
lies. Every  feeling  of  laudable  pride, 
and  every  kindly  sentiment  of  our  na- 
tures, urges  to  this  object.  When  it  is 
attained  through  the  accumulation  of  a 
competency,  how  often  do  men  with- 
draw from  the  active  pursuits  of  busi- 
ness. The  great  care  of  life  being  sat* 
isfied,  the  head  of  a  family  becomes 
impressed  with  the  consoling  con- 
sciousness that,  let  death  overtake  him 
when  it  will,  his  duty  is  discharged  to- 
w^ards  those  who  are  dependent  upon 
hjm,  and  his  death  will  not  involve 
penury  and  want  upon  his  dearest  con- 
nections. How  few,  however,  of  all 
those  who  labor  and  toil  through  a  long 
life  of  divers  vicissitudes,  finally  anive 
at  this  desired  consummation  !  Almost 
every  undertaking  in  life  is  attended 
with  great  risk  and  uncertainty,  and  in 
whatever  occupation  men  may  engage 
with  confidence,  they  will  generally 
encounter  obstacles  to  baffle  their  cal- 
culations, paralyze  their  industry,  and 
frustrate  their  intentions.  As  we  have 
stated,  death,  which  enters  but  little 
Into  the  calculations  of  active  and  san- 
guine men,  is  the  most  frequent  agent 
in  thwarting  their  designs  and  making 
destitute  their  families.     How  frequent 


is  the  exclamation  amoos  deserving 
men  :  **  If  my  life  is  spared  for  a  given 
time,  my  family  will  be  placed  ^ve 
fear  of  want !"  Yet  how  seldom  does 
it  occur  to  those  men  that,  while  they 
insure  their  house  aeainst  fire,  they 
neglect  to  insure  their  lives  against  that 
contingency,  which  alone  will  prevent 
their  families  from  being  destitute. 
By  the  contracts  of  Life  Insurance  the 
insurers  engage  that  he  shall  not  die 
within  a  limited  period,  and  if  he  does, 
a  sum,  agreed  upon,  shall  be  paid  to 
hb  family,  or  thoee  entitled  to  receive  it 
by  the  terms  of  the  policy.  In  making 
such  an  arrangement,  the  individual 
leaves  his  mind  and  exertions  entirely 
unshackled.  If  he  lives,  he  feels  confi- 
dent that  his  own  resources  are  suffi- 
cient for  the  attainment  of  the  desired 
object.  If  he  dies,  he  has  provided  a 
sure  fund  for  the  same  end.  It  is, 
nevertheless  true,  that  notwithstanding 
the  shrewd  appropriation  of  means,  so 
general  among  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  insuring  of  lives  has  not  been 
generally  adopted.  This  may  arise 
mostly  from  want  of  acquaintance  with 
the  practical  operation  and  its  result. 
Indeed,  life  insurance  is  not  of  very 
long  standing  in  any  country.  The 
first  institution  in  England  was  in  1706, 
and  the  benefits  derived  from  that,  ap- 
pear to  have  given  a  spur  to  the  mul- 
tiplication of  companies. 

The  principle  of  life  insurance  is  a 
most  complete  exemplification  of  Ba- 
con*s  inductive  system,  from  individuals 
to  genera,  and  from  observation  to 
axiom.  It  is  with  the  future  and  the 
doctrine  of  chances,  as  guided  by  the 
experience  of  the  past,  that  all  life  in- 
surance has  to  do.  In  the  calculation 
by  which  a  company  undertakes  to  as- 
sure, whkh  is  the  term  mostly  applied 
to  life  risks,  an  individual  that  he  shall 
not  die  within  a  given  time,  it  is  gov- 
erned by  the  known  laws  that  affect 
the  mass*  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  death  will  overtake  an  indi- 


*  1»t  Idtten  on  Life  Insurance.    3d.  Retorn  of  Life  Insurance  Companies  of  New-Yoric,  agreeable  to 
ataadlDr  order  oftkeChanceltor  of  state.  C^  r\r\r\\o 
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vidu^I,  and  nothing  more  ancertaiD  than 
the  age  at  which  he  will  die.  Yet  from 
accurate  statistical  observations  of  the 
number  of  persons  who  die  in  any  par- 
ticular locality,  at  each  age  of  their  lives, 
the  proportion  of  the  mass  who  die  at 
each  age  is  ascertained  with  accuracy, 
and  on  this  proportion  is  based  the  calcu- 
lation which  seeks  to  make  the  amount 
of  premiums  paid  until  death,  equal  to 
the  sum  to  be  paid  at  death,  together 
with  the  expenses  and  profits  of  the 
company.  &j  ascertaining  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  1 ,000  who  die  at  any 
given  age,  can  be  found  the  chances  of 
life  of  Siose  who  live,  and  from  these 
chances  are  deduced  the  value  of  an 
annuity  or  insurance  on  a  life  at  any 
age.  Thus,  if  it  is  found  in  successive 
years,  that  out  of  100  persons  60  die 
at  a  certain  age,  then  40  survive  it. 
The  chance  of  any  one  out  of  the 
hundred  that  he  will  die  at  that  age  is, 
therefore,  60-100.  If,  then,  an  associa- 
tion should  engage  to  pay  $1  for  each 
death  at  that  age,  it  would  have  to  dis- 
burse $60 ;  to  do  this  it  must  charge 
the  whole  hundred  such  a  premium 
each,  as  will  make  good  that  sum,  be- 
sides expenses  and  profits.  If  these 
two  items  should  be  $10,  then  the 
company  must  collect  from  100  $70,  in 
order  to  pay  60  persons  $60.  The  pre- 
mium will  therefore  be  70  cents  each. 
But  as  the  70  cts.  would  be  received  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  com- 
pany would  invest  it  so  as  to  3?ield  an 
interest  of  6  per  cent.  Deducting  that 
interest,  therefore,  it  would  charge 
%Q(d  04  only  each,  which  would  make 
good  the  70  cts.  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  It  is  obvious  that  the  first  ele- 
ment of  the  calculation  is  an  accurate 
table  of  the  chances  of  life,  compiled 
from  actual  observation  in  any  locality. 
In  England  there  are  two  tables  in 
use ;  one  framed  by  Carlisle,  believed 
to  be  the  most  accurate  for  England, 
and  one  called  the  Northampton  table. 
From  the  table  of  Carlisle  it  appears, 
that  out  of  10,000  persons  born  to- 
gether, 4,000  will  reach  66  years,  and 
that  of  the  number  124  will  die  in 
their  66th  year.  Hence  the  chance 
that  a  person  56  years  old  will  die  at 
the  age  of  ^Q  is  124-4,000.  Now,  if  a 
company  agree  to  pay  $100  on  the 
condition  that  he  dies  in  his  66th  year, 
it  must  be  considered  that  at  4  per  cent, 
per  annum,  the  present  value  of  $100, 


recurrable  10  years  hence,  b  $67,556. 
If,  then,  its  receipt  at  that  time  de- 
pends upon  the  death  of  a  person  56 
years  oM,  its  vahie  will  be  124-4.000 
of  $67,556,  or  $2,094.  Upon  diese 
principles  rest  all  life  insurances  and 
annuities.  Observations  of  ro/oirXxXxtj 
are  made  through  successive  years, 
showing  the  chances  of  life  at  different 
ages,  and  in  the  different  sexes ;  for 
they  find  female  longer  than  male  lives. 
The  expenses  of  management  and  pro- 
fit are  settled.  The  average  rate  ci 
interest  at  which  can  be  made  invest- 
ment of  their  premiums  and  of  their 
capital,  if  they  have  any,  is  estimated. 
And  from  these  they  can  make  out, 
and  have  at  different  times  made  out, 
a  tariff  of  proportionate  premiums  for 
sums  to  be  paid  in  gross  at  death, 
commencing  at  any  age,  for  aoy 
number  of  years,  or  for  a  whole  liie. 
A  contract  can  be  made  understand- 
ingly,  the  loss  is  properly  divided,  and 
the  grand  aim  of  insurance  attained. 

The  profit  of  a  company  depends 
upon  the  accuracy  of  its  calculations 
as  to  the  duration  of  life.  If  from  any 
cause  they  charge  too  low  a  premium, 
they  undermine  the  first  pnnciple  of 
insurance,  viz.  the  security  of  the  in- 
sured person.  It  has  been  the  case, 
however,  that  they  err  on  the  other 
side.  That  is  to  say,  if  a  table  shows 
60  persons  die  of  a  certain  age,  they 
may  estimate  the  number  at  65  or  70, 
and  charge  accordingly.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  Equitable  Society  of  Lou- 
don. For  15  years  it  used  tables  which 
gave  the  average  of  lives  below  the 
actual  average,  and  its  profits  were 
immense,  and  it  has  since  reduced  its 
premium  charges  25  per  cent.  The 
insurers  may  make  themselves  safe; 
and  the  insured  must  remember  that 
it  is  upon  the  office's  so  doing,  and 
calculating  their  premiums  so  high  as 
to  render  the  payment  of  losses,  when 
they  occur,  absolutely  certain,  diaS 
their  own  security  depends.  It  is  the 
interest  of  the  insured,  even  more  dian 
of  the  insurers,  that  there  shall  be  no 
loss  by  cheap  and  inadequate  pre- 
miums :  for,  an  insurer  to  insist  upon 
reducing  premiums,  or  patronizing  a 
company  who  put  diem  too  low,  is  to 
cut  away  his  own  support,  and  subject 
himself  to  loss  of  premium,  and.  his 
heirs  to  loss  of  the  sum  insured  by  the 
baDkrupteyof&e«nwi^rj^[|«- 
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fliiunit  BMMtbe  cakulaled  samewliftt 
fairer  than  the  bare  mathematical 
nites,  in  erder  to  afford  leeway  for  the 
extent  of  time  through  which  a  con- 
tract for  life  insurance  runs.  The 
duty  of  the  office  is,  to  regulate  its 
premiums  as  near  the  line  of  safety 
«8  it  can;  and  then^the  representatives 
of  those  who  die  insured,  will  certainly 
receive  what  was  contracted  to  be  paid 
apon  the  happening  of  that  event. 

Lfife  Insurance  companies  are  of 
three  classes.  The  irst  of  which  are, 
common  joint  stock  companies,  where 
individttals  subscribe  a  capital,  take 
risks,  and  divide  aU  the  profits  among 
the  stockholders.  These  are  called 
Proprietary  Companies,  and  have  been 
popular  fi^m  the  supposed  security 
derived  from  the  subscribed  capital, 
although  we  know  of  no  instance  when 
that  capital  was  ever  available.  The 
second  class  are  mixed  companies, 
which  are  joint  stock  institutMUS,  with 
individual  stockholders ;  but  instead  of 
contracting  to  pay  fixed  sums  at  the 
termination  of  the  life  insured,  they, 
first  paying  the  stockholders*  simple 
flumual  interest,  and  setting  aside  a 
contingent  fuod,  divide  the  balance  of 
their  net  profits  among  those  who  have 
taken  out  policies  for  life  at  their  office. 
The  subscribing  sharehoklers  supply 
«  capital,  and  take  upoo  themselves 
the  risk  of  loss,  and  then  divide  a  cer- 
tam  proportion,  generally  two-thirds, 
among  the  assured.  The  third  class  of 
companies  are  the  rautuaJ.^  In  this 
da^,  the  whole  of  the  profits,  after 
deducting  expenses  and  a  proportion  to 
accumulate  a  guarantee  fund,  are  di- 
vided among  those  who  are  holders  of 
policies  for  life.  £very  one  insured  is, 
during  the  existence  of  his  policy,  a 
partner  in  the  concern,  and  is  mutually 
the  insurer  as  well  as  the  insured.  The 
greatest  degree  of  popularity  and  use- 
Silness  appears  to  be  effected  by  the  lat- 
ter societies. 

The  main  inducements  held  out  by 
the  mixed  and  the  mutual  societies, 
are  the  division  of  the  profits.  The 
way  in  which  this  division  is  actually 
effected,  is  as  various  almost  as  the 
aocieties  are  numerous.  There  are 
two  general  methods  that  have  been 
adopted,  which  are  the  following: — 
At  stated  periods  an  investigation  tekes 
place,  a  balance  sheet  is  made,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  profits  to  be  di- 


vided among  the  headers  fA  policies  fiir 
life,  are  apportioned  to  the  individuals, 
either  by  addition  to  the  amount,  which 
they  insured,  and  paid  their  premium, 
originally,  and  which  they  are  to  re- 
ceive when  the  policy  falls  in;  or,  their 
proportion  is  applied  under  known 
rules,  to  diminishing  the  annual  pre- 
miums that  they  are  to  pay  in  future* 
The  details  of  these  two  methods  are 
very  various. 

For  a  more  fall  understanding  of 
our  subject,  we  give  some  of  the  rules 
of  division  in  the  English  companies. 
The  Alliance  Ofike  requires,  that  life 
policy  holders  shall  have  five  successive 
annual  premiums.  It  may  be  proper 
to  remark*  that  the  dividends  are  al- 
ways confined  to  insurers  for  a  whole 
life,  which  is  an  inducement  for  such 
policies,  and  such  actually  form  by  far 
the  greatest  proportion  of  the  contracts 
made.  The  **Law  Life,"  requires 
three  annual  payments  to  entitle  to  a 
dividend.  One  society  limits  dividends 
to  holders  of  whole  life  policies,  of  d£  100 
and  upwards.  Another  requires  that 
it  shall  be  one  of  the  five  thousand 
policies  of  oldest  date  in  the  office,  and 
shall  have  paid  six  successive  annual 
premiums  to  be  entitled  to  a  dividend. 
The  general  proportion  of  the  profits 
so  divided  is  two-thirds;  but  some  di- 
vide three-fourths,  others  all,  afler  a 
moderate  deduction  for  guarantee  and 
expenses  of  management.  Another, 
after  a  deduction  like  the  last,  divides 
equally  between  stockholders  and  as- 
sured. Another,  takes  one  fifth  for 
a  guarantee  before  division.  The 
«'  Rock,"  sets  aside  d£5,000  first,  then 
divides  the  remainder  of  the  net  profits 
into  three  parts :  oae  to  be  added  to 
the  capital,  as  proprietor's  fund,  and 
the  other  two- thirds  to  be  divided,  as 
stated  in  the  contract  policy,  when 
made.  Another,  divides  two-sixths 
among  the  policy  holders ;  and  another, 
intending  to  return  to  the  stockholders 
the  sum  subscribed,  together  with  one 
hundred  per  cent,  additional,  sots  asido 
one-tenth  of  the  profits  for  this  purpose, 
and  divides  the  remaining  nine-tenths 
between  the  assured  and  the  share- 
holder, in  the  proportion  of  eight  to 
the  former,  ana  one  to  the  latter. — 
While  another  office  makes  a  positive 
addition  of  ten  per  cent,  every  tenth 
year,  to  all  suras  insured  for  a  single 
life ;  and  still  another,  the> Mutual  Life 
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Inerorance  Company,  London,  ettab- 
Bsbed  in  1824,  adds  to  encli  policy  as 
it  falla  in,  not  waiting  for  any  fixed 
periods  of  diridends,  its  ful)  propor- 
tionate share  of  these  accumulated 
profits ;  and  is,  therefore,  equally  ad- 
Tantageous  to  old  and  new  members. 

The  advantage  of  redacing  succeed- 
hig  premiums,  which  is  the  other 
mode  of  sharing  the  profits,  may  be 
sometimes  greater  than  that  of  adding 
to  the  amount  of  the  policy  when  it 
falls  in.  For  instance,  when  an  an- 
nual payment  becomes  onerous  or  in- 
cooTenient,  or  when  a  debtor  insures 
another's  life,  and  wishes,  of  course, 
to  secure  himself  at  as  cheap  a  rate  as 
possible,  and  with  the  least  outlay. — 
Some  offices  combine  the  advantages 
of  both  niethods,  by  making  the  addi- 
tion to  the  policy  at  the  stated  dividend 
year,  and  thereafter  applying  the  in- 
terest of  the  amount  so  added,  to  re- 
ducing the  succeeding  annual  pre* 
miums ;  while  another  office  stipulates 
that  the  additions  shaH  be  payable, 
without  interest,  at  the  time  the  policy 
&lls  in.  In  some  societies,  it  is 
optional  with  the  insured,  to  have  the 
dividends  applied  as  an  addition  to  the 
policy,  or  to  reduce  the  future  pre- 
miums. In  some,  this  option  is  coi>- 
iined  to  those  insuring  for  their  own 
lives,  atid  in  some,  it  must  be  declared 
at  the  making  of  the  policy :  in  others, 
within  three  calendar  months  after  the 
declaration  of  the  dividend. 

This  great  variety  is  a  consequence 
of  the  struggle  for  popularity  of^  com- 
petition; but,  fortunately,  it  also 
embraces  points  of  advantage  to  the 
insurers,  adapted  to  their  various  cir- 
cumstances and  situations.  He  who 
would  profit  by  such  useful  and  philan- 
thropical  institutions,  should  remember 
that  their  very  essence  is  Caution.  He 
should,  therefore,  not  be  misled  to 
overk)ok  safety,  in  the  unwise  wish  to 
get  a  cheap  premium. 

Nor  does  it  follow  that  money  paid 
for  pi'emiums  on  a  life  are  lost,  when 
the  insured  did  not  die.  One  may  con- 
tinue his  insurance  for  a  whole  life,  at 
a  little  higher  premium,  which  is 
the  best  kind  of  life  insurance,  much 
better  than  for  years.  If,  then,  at  any 
time  the  payment  of  the  premium 
should  become  onerous,  or  the  end  for 
which  he  wished  security,  answered, 
he  can  sell  his  interest,  and  transfer  the 


policy  to  80016  one  to  wbom  tlM  p«y»- 
inent  would  be  convenient,  and  whn 
i^uld  gain  by  it,  ma  being  an  old  policy, 
the  preraiom  is  less  than  if  a  new  a»» 
surnnce  was  made.  Or  one  can  safr- 
render  it  to  the  compaoy  for  an  equiva- 
lent calculated  upon  known,  fined,  and 
equitable  principles,  depending  oo  the 
time  for  which  it  was  hisared,  the  pre- 
babilfty  of  the  policy's  fellian:  in,  and  the 
amount  of  premium  already  paid ;  ofy 
still  again,  one  can  pledge  the  peRcy 
and  borrow  money  from  it,  eicker  frool 
Che  company  itself,  or  from  others.  In 
.some  organizations  of  cempanies,  the 
mixed  or  mutual,  a  lifb  policy  that  has 
been  running  some  tinie,  may  become 
of  very  great  marketable  value. 

If  a  crediter  is  in  danger  of  losing  his 
debt,  in  case  a  person  who  ewes  him 
shouM  die  suddenly,  he  may  insure  hit 
debtor's  life.  It  is  neeessaiy  in  thii 
case,  however,  that  the  party  iosuriog 
should  have  not  only  a  legitimate  inter- 
est in  the  person  whose  Kfe  is  insured 
at  the  time  the  policy  is  taken  oat ;  bat 
that  the  interest  should  eontinne  down 
to  the  hour  of  his  death.  In  thn  case 
insurance  is  re^rded  as  an  indemnity 
against  the  k)88  of  the  debt.  This 
principle  was  esublished  in  England  in 
Ae  case  of  the  Hon.  WilKam  Pitt,  the 
celebrated  minister.  He  owed  his 
coachmakers  dtlOOO,  and  they  had  h'ts 
life  insured  for  <€560.  After  his  death 
Parliament  paid  his  debts,  and  among 
others,  the  coacbmaker's  bill,  but  they 
brought  an  actk>n  against  the  company 
for  the  insurance,  and  kMt  the  case  oo 
the  ground  that  the  debt  Mr.  Pitt 
owed,  then  had  been  paid  before  they 
commenced  the  suit.  In  the  great 
oompetitioo  for  business  among  the 
companies,  which  has  sprang  up  of  late 
years,  many  of  the  restrictions  that  for- 
merly were  rigkily  adhered  to.  The 
above  requirement,  that  an  insurance  of 
another's  lifo  should  have  an  hiterest 
in  that  lifo,  is  with  the  English  compa- 
nies, now  scarcely  regardM,  although 
in  full  force  in  the  United  States  By  a 
law  of  Aprtll,  1840,  the  state  of  New- 
York  enacted  a  law,  of  which  the  Itt 
section  ex|^ins  itself  as  follows : 

Section  Ist.— It  shall  be  lawful  fur  aay 
married  woman,  by  berMlf  and  b  her 
aame.  or  in  the  name  of  any  third  persoo, 
with  bis  BMent,  a»  her  trustee,  to  cause  to 
be  injured,  for  her  sole  use,  the  life  of  bet 
husband  for  any  definite  period,  or  fo^tbe 
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term  of  bis  natornl  life ;  and  in  case  of  faer 
sorviving  her  bpfiband,  ihe  aDin  or  aet 
amount  of  the  insiirance  becoming  doe 
and  payable  by  the  terms  of  the  ioftoranee, 
ahalf  be  payable  to  her,  to  and  for  her  own 
use,  free  from  the  claims  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  her  bashand,  or  of  any  of  bis 
creditors:  bat  such  exemptioij  fhall  not 
apply  where  the  amooDt  of  premium  an- 
nnally  paid  shall  exceed  $300. 

Section  2d. — In  case  of  the  death  of  the 
^ife  before  the  decease  of  her  hniband, 
the  amotmt  of  the  in^orance  may  be  made 
payable,  after  her  death,  to  her  <  bildren 
for  their  use,  and  to  ibeir  guardian,  if  under 
age. 

It  is,  undonbtedly,  the  case  that  the 
prevaleDce  of  peace,  and  the  genern) 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  conditioD  of  most  people,  particular- 
Jy  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
that  the  value  of  life  has  considerably 
enhaDced,  and  tables  which  indicated 
correctly  a  certain  degree  of  mortality 
30  years  since  would  now  be  above  the 
actual  average  of  deaths,  and  conse- 
quently the  officers  may  safely  relax 
some  of  those  more  rigorous  require- 
ments that  formerly  were  necessary  to 
the  safety  of  the  insured,  as  well  as  in- 
surers.   The  small  sums  that  offices 


demand  annually,  for  the  engagement  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  m  the  event  of  death, 
cause  the  institution  to  assume  the  form 
of  saving^s  banks.  Small  deposites, 
made  occasionally  with  a  company,  can 
be  converted  into  a  life  insurance.  In 
this  nmnner,  an  insurance  would  coat 
but  little,  and  economy  In  expenses,  a 
retrenchment  of  some  unnecessary  lux- 
uries, would  fortify  a  fbmily  against  the 
consequence  of  the  untimely  death  of 
its  head.  There  are,  too,  contracts  of 
survivorship;  insurances  made  upon 
two  or  more  lives,  an  amount  to  be 
paid  upon  the  contingency  of  one  dying 
before  the  other ;  and  insurances  upon 
joint  lives,  the  amounts  to  be  paid  at 
the  death  of  either  of  the  persons. 
Contracts  for  deposits,  endowments, 
and  trusts,  whether  fbr  a  marriage  set- 
tlement, provision  for  children.  Or 
guardianship,  at  simple  or  compound 
interest,  do  not  need  any  explanation ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  life  insurance 
companies,  in  practice,  will  carry  out 
their  proposals  of  bargaining  ♦»  wherein 
the  contingency  of  Kfe  or  death  is  con- 
cerned, and  their  payments  are  made 
fiilly  and  fairly  upon  legal  proof  of  life 
or  death,  as  the  contract  may  be." 
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Spaine  had  put  forth  her  blossoms,  and  the  earth. 
SmiPd  'neath  their  rich  abuadance ;  the  free  birth 
Of  crystal  waters,  from  their  founts  unseal*d, 
Was  haird  with  gladness,  and  their  waves  reveal*d 
The  onward  rushing  of  far-flowing  streams, 
As  burnished  silver  in  the  son-light  gleams. 
Aye,  all  sprang  forth  at  Spring's  reviving  pow'r — 
The  forest  buds,  the  voice  of  birds — the  hour 
When  eveiy  semblance  of  stem  Winter's  reign 
Had  cast  aside  its  ehitt,  benmnbing  chun. 
And  roan,  oh  Fa&er !  offer'd  pure  and  free, 
Their  hearts'  full  homage  fervently  to  thee : 
To  Thee,  who  guideet  in  their  onward  flow 
The  season's  clMUges,  and  doth  cause  to  grow 
The  buried  genn,  while  through  the  patUesa  sky 
Thou  giiid*st  the  planets  with  unerring  eye. 
And  over  all  things  eyer  here  below 
Thy  hands  united-— pow'r  and  wisdom  throw. 
Then  fields  were  till'd  and  seeds  of  promise  sewn. 
Where  Winter  late  had  reign'd  supreme,  alone,      r^^^^J^ 
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And  every  gift  known  *neath  the  genial  s^y 
Of  spring  came  forth,  until  triumphfmUy 
The  breezes  swept  o'er  earth's  expnnsWe  breast 
Which  Nature's  bounty  had  superbly  drcst 
In  gorgeous  livery,  whose  every  hue 
With  the  progressing  season  deeper  grew, 
Till  Spring  had  pass'd,  and  vernal  sun  and  rain 
Gave  way  once  more  to  Summer's  glorious  train. 

Summer,  whose  light  burst  from  the  vaulted  sky 
O'er  peaceful  fields — o'er  ramparts  strong  and  high — 
Whose  sun  illum'd  the  everlasting  seas. 
And  shone  above  the  varied  destinies 
Of  nations  !  while,  alike  its  balmy  air 
Swept  o'er  each  scene  of  triumph  and  despair  ; 
Whose  sky  unclouded  shed  a  softenM  gk>w 
Of  faultless  tint  of  azure  hue  below. 
While  *neath  its  smiles  earth's  foliage  once  again 
To  rich  exub*rfmce  and  perfection  came, 
And  Nature  woke  ! — all  nature  unto  life. 
And  man  and  insect  were  together  rife 
With  joy  and  gladness,— every  bird  and  flow*r 
Deck'd  in  the  gaudy  plumage  of  the  hour. 
Came  forth,  while  o'er  the  earth's  expanshre  sheen 
Of  em' raid  glory  grazing  herds  were  seen, 
And  all  beneath  the  arch  of  God  partook 
The  smile  of  nature  and  its  sunny  look. 

And,  too,  oh  Summer  !  'neath  thy  lengthened  days 
Affection  sprang  and  ripen'd. — In  the  ways 
Of  love>  congenial  path,  the  rustic  swain 
By  Nature  taught  excels  the  city  dame. 
Whose  pent-up  airs  of  affectatkm  speak 
A  mind  by  nature  or  by  culture  weak ; 
Whose  ffuide  is  fashion,  and  whose  aim  is  show, 
Which  fully  check  all  worthy  passions*  flow- 
Chilling  them  at  their  fountain,— or  else  turn 
Them  into  scenes  of  rural  life,  to  learn 
Natm'e's  true  greatness  in  the  spirit  schoolM 
To  artless  virtues,  and  where  life  is  ruled 
By  modest  wisdom,  scorning  pride  which  clothes 
The  outward  body  in  a  garb  which  glows 
With  gaudy  colors,  while  ^e  mindr^^ax  it^^ 
And  only  girt  of  immortali^, 
G^oes  plodding  on  nnguided  through  the  mase 
Of  nature's  lab'rintlu,  seeking  not  the  ways 
Of  those  whose  minds  are  as  rich  coffers  fill'd 
With  rich  and  priceless  jewels.    •    •    • 

In  the  still  gliding  of  dioee  summer  hours  ' 
Dame  Wisdom  flourish'd,  &nd  Ambition's  pow*rs 
Gkther'd  new  strength,  and  doubly  strove  to  ^n 
The  goal  of  bliss  mankind  had  sought  in  vain ; 
In  vain  yet  ever,  and  should  time  ensue, 
For  age  on  age,  still  w'dl  diey  all  pursue 
That  fickle  goddess.  Happiness !  whose  shrine 
Glows  in  the  distance  and  in  every  olime^ 
Alike  doth  lure  its  eager  seekers  on 
From  step  to  step,  and  yet  when  poised  upon 
Hope's  highest  summit,  it  eludes  their  grasp,  ^^  ^ 
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Aye  vaifl  the  seftreb,  i^hHe  reason  guides  the  flow 
.     Of  human  knowledge— and  while  thought  doth  know 
^     A  boundless  limit  which  will  pierce  th^  clouds, 
The  Fast  or  Future,  which  alike  enshrondg, 
And  teaches  man,  each  day,  where'er  they  tread, 
To  Tiew  the  ashes  of  the  ancient  dead  ; 
«       And  pondf*r  while,  perchance,  beneath  their  feet, 
Each  crumbling  atum  once  had  gtow'd  and  be«t 
With  life  and  gladness,  Uiat  alike  in  turn 
.  We  all  roust  fill  Death's  never- sated  urn. 
And  o*er  our  memory  glides  the  fabled  stream 
Of  Leth*n  waters,  leaving  not  a  drenm 
Of  those  who  lived — who  flourished — passed  away — 
And  ruled  in  cities  where  unchecked  decay 
Swept  every  record  of  their  name— their  race— 
From  ofl*  the  earth,  mankind's  brief  resting-place. 

So  nature  passes  with  unruffled  flow. 
And  smiles  or  frowns  alike  on  all  below. 
So  passM  that  summer  with  its  light  and  shade. 
So  Autumn  came,  when  earth  was  gaily  made 
To  bask  once  more  beneath  the  sunlight,  drest 
In  myri'd  colors,  and  whose  dazzling  breast 
Shone  forth  unrival'd  in  rich  grandeur  spread. 
Bound  every  path  which  man  had  chancM  to  tread. 

Oh,  matchless  Autunm !  thou  did'st  kindly  bring 
Unnuraber'd  blessings  on  thy  airy  wing  ; 
Then  £arth  her  increase  yielded  once  again. 
And  fruit  perfected,  and  her  ripen*d  grain 
Stood  waving,  ready  for  the  reaper*s  stroke ; 
And  o'er  each  vale  and  hill  fall  soon  awoke 
Th*  gathering  songs  of  those  who  hap'ly  sped 
To  reap  the  harvest  Nature's  hand  had  spread. 

All,  all  went  forth,  of  every  age  and  clime, 
To  view  the  Autumn  in  its  gbrious  time, 
And  revel  'neath  the  universal  Tight 
Shed  by  the  day-god  in  his  onward  flight ; 
And  in  the  stillness  of  that  balmy  hour, 
Gay  childhood's  gladness  and  stern  manhood's  pow'r 
Form'd  strongest  contrast  with  the  hoary  sage. 
Which  love  of  Nature's  ever-varied  page 
Had  made  companions — while  eyes  bright  and  dim, 
Spoke  of  such  thankful  eloquence  within. 
As  raiseth  man,  though  briefly,  far  above 
Earth  and  its  longings,  to  that  fount  of  love 
Which  basks  in  glory.— *Tbus,  most  swiftly  pass'd 
Those  autumn-days  of  promise,  and  the  l<zst 
Gay  vintage  season,  ere  man's  echoing  tread 
Unmark'd  should  slumber  with  the  kindred  dead. 
And  all  alike,  in  every  clime,  cast  down 
The  regal  sceptre  or  the  laurel  crown. 

Lo !  every  breeze  is  hush'd,  and  silence  reigna 
In  painful  stillness  e'er  earth's  broad  domains. 
While  nature  decks  th'  blue  etherial  sky 
With  deeper  garb  of  more  cerule'n  dye ; 
Then  in  the  presence  of  earth's  breathless  throng. 
Lights  up  the  heavens  wilii  brilliancy,  along  r^^^^T^ 
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The  eastern  skj,  whose  still  expsading  ffeme 
One  molteD  sea  of  living  light  became — 
Clothing  in  grandeur  awful  and  sublime, 
£arth*s  passing  glories  in  each  varied  dime. 

Then  wildly  rose,  and  echoed  far  on  high. 
The  piercing  shriek — th*  shrill  impetuous  cry 
Of  those  who  left,  unguarded  in  the  field. 
The  richest  treasures  of  the  harvest's  yield— 
Who  rudely  cast,  beside  the  ripenM  ear, 
Their  toil-worn  sickles — ^while  the  warrior's  spear 
Sank  from  the  grasp  of  those  who  strove  to  gain 
A  brilliant  heritage  of  deathless  fame ; 
And  man  stood  forth,  void  of  all  earthly  pow*r, 
To  shield  or  save  in  that  terrific  hour. 

High  beat  each  heart  and  vainly  yearn*d  to  greet 
The  holy  Temple,  or  the  lov*d  retreat, 
Where  kindred  spirits  Kghten  every  care. 
And  deathless  love  bums  ever  brightly  there. 
Then  the  poor  exile,  friendless  and  alone, 
PourM  forth  a  prayer,  and  in  a  thrilling  moan 
Breath'd  of  his  home,  his  native  land  and  seas — 
Of  glories  wafted  in  the  eastern  breeze ; 
While  Christians  tum'd  their  ever^*  thought  on  high, 
And  welcomed  death  beneath  that  glaring  sky, — 
Though  with  the  crash  of  elements  it  came. 
And  quickly  ck)th'd  mankind  with  living  flame. 

'Twas  Earth's  last  mom !  loud — louder  burst  the  shock 
Of  jarring  elements — while  mount  and  rock. 
With  mighty  impulse  to  and  fro  were  driven, 
Then  cast  to  earth  in  fragments  wildly  riv*n. 

Earth,  whose  foundations  rudely  were  uptorn, 
And  man — frail  man — launch *d  into  that  fair  mom 
Of  fadeless  grandeur  ; — ^then  Earth  sank  to  rest — 
Dust !— dust ! — upon  th'  sun's  imperial  breast. 
Which  once  had  bath'd  with  light  our  circling  sphere. 
From  day  to  day — from  year  to  passing  year, 
Until  had  cloth'd  earth's  brief  allotted  days, 
Then  claim 'd  its  ashes  as  a  meed  of  praise. 

So  comes  the  angel,  when  man's  hopes  are  spread 
Far  o'er  the  future,  and  with  noiseless  tread 
Sweeps  forth  unnoticed  'mid  the  busy  throng, 
Placing  his  signet  here  and  there,  along 
Life's  moving  current,  bearing  far  away. 
In  close  embrace,  alike  the  grave  and  gay. 

Hence  let  us  learn  to  cherish  ever  here 
Stern  Wisdom's  teachings,  ere  the  sable  bier 
Waits  at  the  door,  to  bear  us  where  may  lave, 
Full  soon,  oblivion  darkly  o'er  the  grave  ; 
Hence  leara  to  live  with  purpose  pure  and  high. 
And  living  leara  with  sages  how  to  die. 
Tawanda,  Penn. 
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THE  GODDESS  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL. 


A  BOHESnAN  LSQEND. 

••  Love— from  Its  awfiil  throne  of  patient  power 
In  the  wise  heart,  from  the  last  giddy  honr 

Of  dead  eadurMioe— from  the  rlippery  eteep, 
And  narrow  verge  of  crag-lika  a^ony,  iprinps, 
And  folds  over  the  worM  ita  healing  wings." 

[PromeihmM  ViOvimd. 


In  the  emiy  «ges  of  the  worid  lived 
Uie  Beautiful  Ooddees— the  fairest  upon 
earth— the  divinity  of  love — called  Ve- 
nus, Cytherea,  Aphrodite,  Minna,  or 
by  whatever  name  it  pleased  the  sooe 
of  men  to  call  her.  W  herever  she 
went  0he  was  honored  as  the  archetype 
of  all  the  forms  of  grace  and  beauty. — 
Temples  were  built  to  her;  groves 
were  consecrated  to  her  images,  and 
happy  were  those  to  whom  her  pres- 
ence was  manifested.  Three  celes- 
tial sisters,  the  Graces,  attended  her, 
and  derived  from  her  such  radiance  of 
loveliness  that  they  were  hailed  where- 
ever  they  moved — the  benefactors  of 
^e  human  race. 

The  Beautiful  was  of  heavenly  ori- 
ipn,  and  immortal  youth  was  her  por- 
licm.  Popular  tradition  represented 
her  as  having  risen  from  the  foam  of 
the  sea  ;  ft*r  the  pearly  crest  of  the 
wave  was  an  emblem  of  her  airy  light- 
iMss  and  purity. 

But  the  time  came  when  the  belief 
Id  divinities  of  various  orders  gave  place 
to  a  severer  and  sublimer  creed.  The 
Qeddess  of  Love  was  no  longer  worship- 
ped; her  temples  wer»  thrown  down ; 
ber  statues  vanished  from  the  groves. 
6be  Hved  still— but  Kfe  was  nought  to 
lier  without  love.  She  withdrew  into 
eoKtodes ;  no  one  followed  h«r  thither. 
Then,  wounded  by  an  infinite  woe,  she 
fled  from  the  wilds,  and  phinged  into 
the  abyss  of  ocean. 

The  Goddess,  Venus— or  Minna,  as 
the  Oermans  called  her— sank  into  the 
ecean*8  depths,  but  perished  not.  The 
wild  waters,  in  their  everlastiBg  sooth- 
ing, writhed  and  roared  around  her 
pale  form ;  but  her  heart  beat  warmly 
m  before.  The  nymphs  of  tiie  sea, 
moved  by  her  beauty,  built  her  a  palace 
of  pearls  ;  laid  gariands  at  her  feet,  and 
named  her  ^enr  queeo. 

Many  long  years  dwelt  Minna  below 


in  the  sea,  though  at  rare  intervals  she 
would  ascend  to  the  upper  air.  There, 
a  a  son  of  earth,  captivated  by  her 
beauty,  fixed  his  gaze  ufMrn  her,  she 
would  turn  away  quickly  and  descend 
beneath  the  waves,  while  but  vain 
wishes  remained  to  him.  Months  thus 
grew  into  years,  years  into  lustres  and 
centuries ;  and  still  the  Goddess,  sur- 
rounded by  her  nymphs,  lived  in  her 
palace  of  pearls-^herself  the  brightest 
pearl,  and  queen  of  the  sea. 

At  last  came  lon^nngs  after  the  green 
earth.  She  was  weary  of  the  eternal 
murmur  of  ooean  waters,  and  longed  to 
slumber  again  in  her  bowere  of  roses. 
Were  she  to  appear  again  among  men, 
she  thought,  her  faithful  votaries  would 
throng  around  her  and  name  her  their 
sovereign,  and  she  would  rule  as  be- 
fore, with  rose-wi-eathed  sceptre,  over 
the  worW. 

Thus,  on  a  lovely  morning  in  spring 
she  again  walked  ^e  earth.  The  air 
was  soft  and  balmy;  nature  bloomed 
with  fresh  beauty,  and  the  Goddess 
thought  the  time  had  come  for  the  re- 
establishmeot  of  her  dominkm. 

Full  of  hope,  she  passed  over  plain 
and  meadow.  Men  saw  her,  and  gazed 
astonished  at  her  beauty,  but  stayed 
not  long  to  admire :  for  ambitbn,  ava- 
rice and  thirst  of  gain  filled  thetr  hearts. 
Even  the  nobler  among  them  dreaded 
her  power  and  fled  from  her  presence. 
'*  Ah !''  sighed  Minna,  •«  I  see  —  I 
feel  too  well — my  power  in  this  world 
is  at  an  end.  But  fow  would  acknow- 
ledge my  sovereignty,  and  these  roust 
I  win  by  ooy,  seductive  arts,  tf  I  would 
build  up  the  throne  that  is  mine  fay  eter- 
nal right!  1  will  leave  the  earth  for- 
ever !**  8o  saying,  the  Goddess  sprang 
into  a  fountain  that  bubbled  up  at  hand, 
and  its  heated  waters  ckised  over  her 
head. 
This  time  no  nymphs  receired  her ; 
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DO  pearly  palace  rose  for  her  abode; 
no  sweeping  ocean  sang  its  loUaby.  In 
the  horning  fountain  the  Beautiful  gra- 
dnally  turned  to  stone.  Her  heart  yet 
beat,  instinct  with  love,  but  her  limbs 
were  motionless ;  her  form  grew  like  a 
marble  statue,  pale  and  cold,  though 
heavenly  fair.  She  strove  hi  vain  to 
unclose  her  eyes  or  move  her  lips  ;  the 
spirit  was  imprisoned  hopelessly  within 
the  breast  of  stone. 

Thus  toy  the  heaTonly  one,  buried 
beneath  the  earth,  and  none  knew 
whither  she  had  gone.  A  few  in  the 
world,  initiated  votaries,  missed  the 
glory  of  her  presence,  and  sought  her 
everywhere  in  vain.  How  long  she 
slumbered  in  the  fountain  tradition  does 
not  declare.  The  £mperor  Charles 
IV.  first  discovered  the  fountain;  it 
was  excavated,  and  soon  after  a  eonvuU 
sion  of  the  earth  not  far  from  Carlsbad, 
with  a  fierce  struggle  of  conflicting  ele- 
ments, WSt/oA  the  petrified  form  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground. 

The  beautiful  statue  was  borne  to  the 
castle  of  a  wealthy  prince,  and  placed 
in  a  gallery  where  there  were  innumer- 
able other  images  of  gods  and  god- 
desses. It  was  said  to  be  a  creation  of 
ancient  art. 

It  was  sad  for  Minna  to  take  her 
place  among  these  cold  dead  figures. — 
Though  to  all  appearance  as  lifeless  as 
the  rest,  the  living,  sentient  heart  yet 
throbbed  in  her  bo«ora ! 

A  mighty  count  of  the  Rhine  visited 
the  gallery  of  the  prince,  and  was  so 
enchanted  with  the  statue  that  he  ob- 
tained it  as  a  gift  from  the  owner.  It 
was  conveyed  to  his  own  noble  castle, 
and  placed  in  a  small  temple  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  embowered  with  roses. 
Artists  visited  it  as  a  masterpiece  of 
sculpture  and  a  mouument  of  the  Gre- 
cian age,  and  strove  to  make  copies  of 
its  wonderful  beauty.  The  count  died, 
and  his  youog  son  was  removed  to  the 
distant  dwelling  of  his  uncle. 

Years  passed,  and  the  young  Count 
Oswald  grew  into  a  noble  vouth.  In  his 
first  buttle  he  won  the  golden  spurs,  and 
a  name  among  the  brave  and  renowned 
heroes  of  his  father- land. 

He  might  have  chosen  a  bride  among 
the  noblest  and  fairest  ladies  of  the 
country;  but  none  of  those  he  saw, 
however  eminent  in  birth  and  loveliness, 
equalled  the  fair  ideal  of  beauty  and 
grace  enshrined  in  his  heart.    Where 


he  had  seen  this  heavenly  image  ha 
knew  not ;  but  it  haunted  bis  direamsp 
and  stood  before  him  night  and  day. 

Af^er  nuiny  wanderings,  the  count 
visited  hb  ancestral  casUe.  The  eld 
castellan  had  preserved  the  buildingii 
and  grounds  in  excellent  order,  and  his 
home  was  pleasant  to  the  heart  of  Os- 
wald. Not  many  days  after  his  retion, 
while  walking  in  the  gardens,  be  per- 
ceived the  little  temple  overgrown  with 
rose-bushes,  which  had  been  the  fa- 
vorite sporting-place  of  his  boyhood. — 
He  entered.  B^re^  hhn,  in  snowy 
marble,  stood  the  image  he  had  so  \aog 
worshipped. 

From  this  time  he  passed  the  greater 
part  of  every  day  in  the  temf^e,  gasiog 
on  the  divine  statue,  and  often*  at  night, 
might  be  seen,  torch  in  hand,  moving 
stealthily  and  in  silence  towards  tfaecoa^ 
secreted  spot.  Happy  for  many  months 
was  he  in  the  contemplation.  By  de- 
grees a  passionate  longing  crept  into 
his  soul ;  he  desired  to  breathe  life  inte 
the  marble  breast.  He  ind  beard  tbo 
story  of  Pygmalion,  and,  as  day  after 
day  he  yielded  to  the  enchanting  vision, 
it  seemed  at  length  not  impassible  %m 
him.  Every  wish — every  thought — 
every  aspiration  tended  to  this  alone. 
His  reason,  under  the  consuming  ardor 
of  this  longing,  had  nearly  forsakes 
him. 

It  was  fortunate  for  him  that  war 
broke  out  again,  and  honor  called  Count 
Oswald  to  the  field.  Commending  the  • 
beloved  statue,  from  which  he  separat- 
ed with  bitter  anguish,  to  the  especial 
care  of  the  castellan,  he  departed* 

And  Minna  !  She  had  seen  Count 
Oswald ;  she  had  listened  to  his  vowa 
of  love ;  her  heart  had  beat  for  him, 
though  still  imprisoned  in  the  cold  and 
motionless  stone.  Till  now,  she  bad 
only  inspired,  but  never  felt,  the  paasioii 
of  love.  Sorrow  weighed  on  her  spirit ; 
she  repented  her  former  flight  from 
earth  ;  she  struggled  to  burst  from  her 
thraldom  and  return  to  a  visible  life  ;— 
for  in  her  innocent  delusion  ^e  deemed 
the  noble  figure  of  Oswald  a  piece  of 
sculpture  animated,  and  his  sou]  of  hea- 
venly origin  Uke  her  own. 

A  warrior  in  distant  lands.  Count 
Oswald  won  fame  by  his  sword.  His 
victories  and  the  homage  rendered  him 
awakened  in  hb  breast  the  dornumt 
spirit  of  ambition.  The  war  was  closed 
triumphantly;  victory  was  celebrated 
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by  feasts  and  rejoicings,  and  the  young 
hero,  lauded  by  all — caressed  hj  the 
high -bom  and  »ir,  forgot  the  image  he 
had  worshipped.  With  permission  of 
the  emperor,  he  paid  court  to  a  maiden 
of  the  imperial  fkmilj.  Yet  in  the  new 
love  was  some  trace  of  the  former; 
for  the  yonng  Countess  Irnia,  his  be- 
trothed bride,  resembled  the  marble 
statue  in  his  temple,  save  that  she  pos- 
sessed not  the  divine  and  ineffable 
charm  that  encompassed  Minna  like  a 
halo  of  glory. 

The  modier  of  Countess  Irma  wish- 
ed the  marriage  of  the  youthful  pair  to 
be  celebrated  with  great  magnificence 
in  the  ancestral  castle  of  Count  Os- 
wald. She  travelled  thither  with  her 
daughter  and  a  numerous  train  of  fol- 
lowers, accompanied  by  die  count,  with 
the  noble  and  distinguished  guests  they 
had  invited  to  grace  the  occasion.— 
Count  Oswald,  happy  as  he  was  at  Ir- 
ma*s  side,  felt  a  sensation  of  indefinite 
anxiety  as  they  approached  his  home. 
It  almost  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  had 
been  guilty  of  falsehood  to  a  living  and 
eooscious  object  of  love.  He  resdved 
Bever  to  enter  the  temple ;  he  would 
remove  to  another  eastle,  but  would 
preserve  the  shrine  of  the  beautiful  sta- 
tue unprofaned,  veiled  by  its  encircling 
drapery  of  rose-trees  and  myrtles — a 
monument  ofthe  happiest  days  of  hislife. 

From  afar  had  the  imprisoned  god- 
dess perceived  the  approach  of  Os- 
wald ;  and  a  thrill  of  pain  shot  through 
her  breast,  as  she  saw  him  avoid  the 
temple,  and  pass  through  the  grounds 
with  his  bride.  Numerous  guests  filled 
the  gardens,  which  were  gorgeously 
illuminated ;  for  the  following  day  was 
the  bndal. 

Suddenly  a  well-known  step  sound- 
ed ;  and  the  next  moment  Count  Os- 
wald stood  before  the  marble  figure. 
His  face  was  pale ;  but  on  his  nnger 
glistened  the  ring  of  gold,  with  which 
he  was  on  the  morrow  to  espouse  the. 
lady  Irma. 

"  Oh,  divine  image !"  be  exclaimed, 
eighing ;  ^*  who  can  equal  thee  !*' 

He  rushed  wildly  fi*om  the  temple. 
Trumpets  and  lordly  music  sounded 
through  the  still  night  from  the  lofty 
hall  ofthe  castle.  The  feet  ofthe 
dancers  and  the  blithe  notes  of  revelry 
echoed  to  its  festal  sweep.  Then  did 
the  wild  storm  of  anguish  its  work, 
which  the  gleam  of  tender  joy  could 
Dever  accomplish.    The  throb  of  de- 


spairing wo  sent  the  warm  blood  once 
more  through  the  veins  of  the  Beautiful 
Goddess.  Her  fiur  hands  were  clasped 
and' lifted  heavenward,  and  slowly  she 
passed  from  the  temple,  through  the 
avenue  of  lindens,  towards  the  castle. 

There  was  high  feasting  in  the  an- 
cient hall ;  the  bride  and  guests  were 
joyous ;  but  Oswald  was  sad  at  heart ; 
his  soul  had  returned  with  an  earnest ' 
and  inefifable  desire,  that  was  in  itself 
agony,  to  his  early  bve.  £re  long  it 
was  perceived  that  a  strange  lady«  sim- 
ply attired  in  white,  but  beautiful  be- 
yond description,  mingled  with  the 
richly-dressed  dames,  who  were  jit- 
tering with  jewels.  None  knew  her-^ 
but  none  ventured  to  inquire  her  name. 
There  was  a  gk)ry  about  her  that  daz- 
zled all  eyes,  and  subdued  all  hearts. 

She  advanced  towards  Count  Os- 
wald, whose  face  was  suffused  with 
sudden  joy.  The  music  began  to  play 
more  loudly ;  the  strange  lady  placed 
her  fair  finger  on  her  lip,  and  turnings 
passed  in  silence  from  the  hall.  Os- 
wald hastened  after  her,  none  of  the 
others  venturing  to  follow. 

What  further  took  place  is  unknown. 
When  the  next  momine  the  pages 
went  to  awaken  their  lord,  they  found 
his  chamber  empty.  After  much 
search,  he  was  discovered  in  the  little 
temple,  lying  lifeless  at  the  feet  of  the 
marble  statue.  The  arms  of  the  god- 
dess were  stretched  out  over  him ;  but 
she  was  cold  and  motwnless  as  before. 
Only  for  a  brief  space  had  passion  pre- 
vailed to  animate  that  wondrous  form ; 
and  her  spirit  was  again  locked  in  stone. 

The  Count  Oswald  was  buried  with 
great  pomp.  The  castle  passed  into 
the  hands  of  other  possessors ;  and  the 
fair  statue  was  transferred  from  owner 
to  owner,  till  lost  sight  of  by  die  con- 
temporaries of  the  count.  It  stands,  at 
this  day,  in  some  cabinet  of  antiquities ; 
and  none  know  that  life  is  hid  beneath 
the  polished  marble,  or  that  intense 
and  yearning  love  abides  in  the  breast 
that  seems  so  cold.  From  time  to 
time,  it  is  said,  this  ardor  of  feeling  is 
enabled  to  burst  her  fetters ;  and  she 
mingles  at  night,  for  a  brief  space, 
among  the  living.  Many,  who  know 
this,  imagine  themselves  to  have  re- 
ceived visits  from  her ;  and  some,  to 
whom  she  has  appeared  in  reality,  are 
unconscious  of  being  favored  with  a 
revelation  of  the  Beautiful. 
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THE  NORSEMAN'S  RIDE. 


Thk  frosty  firet  of  Northtni  stariight 

Gleamed  on  the  glitteriag  snow, 
And  throQ^b  the  forest's  frozen  branches 

The  sbneking  winds  did  blow ; 
A  floor  of  blue  and  icy  marble 

Kept  ocean's  pulses  still, 
When,  in  the  deaths  of  dreary  midnight, 

Opened  the  burial  hill. 


**  No  misty  breathing  strains  thy  nostril. 

Thine  eye  shines  blue  and  cold. 
Yet,  mounting  up  our  airy  pathway, 

I  see  thy  hoofs  of  gold' 
Not  lighter  o'er  the  springing  rainbow 

Wafhalla's  gods  repair, 
Than  we,  in  sweeping  journey  oror 

The  bending  bridge  of  air ! 


Then,  while  the  low  and  creeping  shudder 

Thrilled  upward  through  the  ground, 
The  Nerseman  came,  as  armed  tor  battle. 

In  silenoe  from  his  aouud ; 
He,  who  was  mourned  in  solemn  sorrow 

By  many  a  swordsman  bold, 
And  harps  that  wailed  along  the  ocean, 

Struck  by  the  Skalds  of  old ! 


**  Far,  fiMraroottd,  star-gleams  are  speckUig 

Amid  the  twilight  spaoe ; 
And  earth,  that  lay  >o  cold  and  darkling, 

Has  veiled  her  dusky  face. 
Are  those  the  Noroes  that  beckon  onward. 

As  if  to  Odin's  board, 
Where  by  the  hands  of  warriors  nighdy 

The  sparkling  mead  is  poured  T 


Sudden,  a  swift  and  silver  shadow 

Came  up  from  out  the  gloom — 
A  charger  that  with  hoofimpatient, 

Stamped  noiseless  by  the  tomb. 
"Ha,  Surtur  !•  let  me  hear  thy  tramping, 

My  fiery  northern  steed ! 
That,  sounding  through  the  stormy  forest, 

Bade  the  bold  Viking  heed  r 


**  'TisSknUit  her star-eyespedntiM glory 

That  wraps  the  mighty  soul. 
Whan  on  its  hinge  of  musia  opens 

The  gateway  of  the  pole — 
When  Odiu*s  warder  leads  the  hero 

To  banquets  never  o'er, 
And  Freya'st  glances  fill  the  bosom 

With  sweetuess  evermore  I 


He  mounted :  like  a  north-light  streaking 

The  sky  with  flaming  bars, 
They,  on  the  winds  so  wildly  shrieking, 

Shot  up  before  the  stara. 
**  Is  this  thy  mane,  my  fearless  Sartor, 

That  streams  against  my  breast  T 
Is  this  thy  neck,  that  curve  of  moonlight 

Which  Helva's  hand  caressed  f 


'*  On !  on !  the  northern  lights  are  stream- 
ing 

In  briffhtness  like  the  mom, 
And  peaiing  fiur  amid  the  Tastnesa, 

I  hear  tlM  Qyallarhom !( 
The  heart  of  starry  space  is  throbbmg 

With  songs  of  miujitrels  old. 
And  now,  un  hiffh  Waiballa's  portal 

Gleam  Surtur^s  hoofs  of  gold !" 


*  Tha  mtmm  of  ths  Besadlaavisn  Ood  of  Fira.  t  Tb«  Noms  of  tk«  Fators. 

t  Frsjra^  th«  Iforthsra  Osdasw  of  Love. 
^  Ths  bora  btowa  by  tbe  waubon  oa  ths  laiabo v— tb«  bridf  •  oror  wbkb  tbs  Godi  pasi  bi  Nortbsn 
ogrtboloff. 
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^ .  PoE  B  long  period  of  time  daring 
and  sabseqneat  to  the  dark  ages,  the 
Qotion  prevailed  very  extensively  in  the 
public  mind,  and  dwelt  in  the  dreams 
of  statesmen,  that  a  country  was  rich 
or  poor  according  to  the  quantity  of 
coined  money  it  possessed.  In  times 
of  violence  and  insecurity  to  property* 
this  was  in  some  sort  true  of  individuals, 
because  the  possessor  of  the  precious 
metals  could,  in  exchange  for  them, 
always  obtain  that  of  which  he  stood  in 
need ;  and  those  metals  could  be  hoard- 
ed and  secreted  with  safety*  when  al- 
most all  other  descriptions  of  property 
were  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  lawless 
barons  or  the  exactions  of  oppressive 
governments.  This  practice  of  burying 
gold  and  silver,  universal  in  ancient, 
has  been  done  away  with  in  modern 
times,  only  in  proportion  as  confidence 
in  the  security  of  property  grew  under 
regular  governments.  It  still  exists  to 
a  considerate  extent  in  Irelandi  Ger- 
many, Italy  and  Russia,  and  under  the 
oppressive  governments  of  the  East,  is 
universal.  The  vast  quantities  of  the 
precious  metals  that  have  annually 
been  exported  to  the  countries  of  Asia 
since  the  discovery  of  the  mines  of 
America,  do  not  seem  to  have  increased 
their  quantities  in  those  regions.  The 
earth  swallows  up  annually  the  earn- 
ings of  those  who  suffer  extreme  tor- 
tures from  their  rulers  rather  than  be- 
tray their  concealed  treasures.  The 
practice  was  general  in  Qreat  Britain 
up  to  the  revohi^on  of  1689,  since 
when  it  has  ceased  with  the  necessity 
that  gave  rise  to  it.  It  followed,  that 
where  great  quantities  were  concealed, 
much  must  have  been  occasionally 
found.  Hence,  »» Treasure  Trove," 
during^the  middle  ages,  formed  an  in^ 
portant  branch  of  the  revenues  of  most 
European  governments.  The  real 
wealth  of  all  nations  consists  in  the 
products  of  labor  only;  but  when  no 
security  exists  for  the  produce  of  indus- 
dy,  the  owners  of  property  come  to 


regard  only  that  portion  which  th^  are 
able  to  conceal  from  ruthless  oppressors, 
as  their  real  wealtii ;  hence  the  pre- 
cious metals  onhr  were  considered  as 
actual  riches.  What  was  thus  true  of 
individuals,  was  also  supposed  to  be 
true  of  nations ;  and  in  those  dark  ages 
it  was  measurably  the  case ;  as  when 
nations  were  constantiy  eniaeed  in 
war,  and  the  industry  of  the  inouitants 
had  no  opportunity  to  develope  itself, 
that  nation  would  be  &e  strongest,  the 
government  of  which  cotdd  conunand 
Uie  greatest  supply  of  gold  and  silver 
to  furnish  forth  its  armies  and  pay  its 
mercenaries.  Such  a  state  of  a&hv 
would  not,  however,  enhance  the 
wealth  of  thp  individnals;  and  it  is  only 
of  hue  years,  as  correct  ideas  of  politi- 
cal economy  have  been  diseeminated, 
tiiat  money  has  come  to  be  regarded 
in  its  true  light,  viz.,  as  a  means  of  fii- 
cilitating  the  exchange  of  wealth  rather 
tiian  as  wealth  itself.  Real  wealth 
consists  in  those  commodities  which 
of  themselves  contribute  to  the  necessi- 
ties, comforts  and  luxuries  of  the  pes* 
sessor,  and  in  proportion  as  they  pro- 
mote these  ends,  are  th^  valuable. 
The  value  of  money  can  be  reaBeed 
only  by  parting  with  it.  It  is  of  do 
use  whatever  in  localities  where  it  n 
not  surrounded  with  natural  wealth; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  abundance  of 
those  articles  which  constitute  wealth 
increases,  is  the  value  of  money  en- 
hanced, because  it  represents  a  larger 
Suantity  of  each  exchangeable  commo- 
ity.  When  the  industry  of  roan  had 
caused  an  accumulation  of  exchangea- 
ble and  desirable  articles,  the  possessor 
of  a  surplus  of  one  sought  to  exchange 
it  for  some  product  of  the  industry  of 
another.  The  owner  of  100  bushels 
of  wheat  which  he  could  not  eat,  found 
an  advantage  in  exchanging  it  for  a 
quantity  of  wool  for  ck>t&w  or  other 
articles  of  use.  The  interchange  con- 
ferred mutual  benefits,  and  made  wealth 
available.  This  plan  of  baiter  was  soon 


*  Ift  A  Manna)  of  Gold  and  Silvor  Coins  of  all  Nations  struck  within  th«  past  eooturr.  By  Jaeob  H. 
Eckfeldt  and  William  R.  Dubois,  Assayera  of  the  Mint  of  tha  United  Sutes.  dd.  Annual  Report  of  the 
Director  of  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  ihowinf  the  operations  of  the  mint  and  branches  fo^  1845. 
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found  to  be  incompatible  with  tiny  ex- 
tended operations,  and  the  producers 
of  all  descriptions  of  wealth  were  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  refening 
the  transactions  to  some  common  equi- 
valent. The  quantities  and  qualities  of 
one  article  that  should  be  given  for  a 
certain  quality  and  quantity  of  another, 
were  very  dimcult  to  determine.  The 
precious  metals  were  early  in  demand, 
as  matters  of  ornament,  and  the  quali* 
ties  they  possessed,  of  being  easily  trans- 
ported, not  subject  to  depreciation, 
capable  of  great  sub-division  and  of  uni- 
form value,  doubtless  soon  caused  them 
to  be  received  in  exchange  for  articles 
to  be  disposed  of.  Thev  also  were  the 
result  of  labor,  and  perhaps  more  uni- 
formly than  any  other  article,  indicated 
the  amount  cf  labor  expended  in  their 
production.  A  given  quantity  of  labor 
by  a  regular  process,  would  always 
produce  a  certain  weight  of  gold  or 
silver.  This  circumstance  fitted  them, 
therefore,  to  measure  mor«  nearly  the 
value  of  any  article  as  estimated  by  the 
labor  expended  in  its  production.  As 
thus,  if  it  required  five  days*  labor  to 
produce  232  grains  of  pure  gold,  or 
1760  grains  of  silver,  then  the  latter 
Quantity  of  silver  was  equal  to  the 
mrmer  quantity  of  gold ;  and  if  the 
same  quantity  of  labor  expended  on 
wheat  produced  five  busheb,  then  these 
three  articles  were  equivalents  for 
each  other.  This  exchange  of  com- 
modities for  the  precious  metals  by 
weight  is  of  very  early  origin.  The 
book  of  Genesis  tells  us  that  Abraham 
bought  of  tile  sons  of  Heth  a  piece  of 
land,  and  weighed  out  400  shekels  of 
silver  in  payment,  which  it  is  stated 
was  "current  money  with  the  mer- 
chant.'* Probably  at  first  to  ascertain 
the  quality  which  would  make  it  ♦•  cur- 
rent with  the  merchant,**  was  matter 
of  some  considerable  difficulty.  The 
weight  and  color  of  the  metals  were 
probably  the  chief  means  of  arriving  at 
this  information.  The  idea,  however, 
soon  presented  itself,  of  stamping  a 
piece  of  metal  with  an  authoritative 
mark,  indicating  its  weight  and  quality. 
This  measure  must  have  simplified 
transactions  to  an  almost  inconceiva- 
ble extent.  The  quantity  required  in 
payment  had  but  to  be  determined  on, 
and  the  pieces  were  counted  out  to  a 
number  sufficient  to  make  up  the  re- 
quired weight,  without  the  necessity  of 


weighing  or  assaying.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances it  arose  that  the  original 
coins  of  all  countries  had  the  same  de- 
nomination of  the  weights  in  general 
use.  Thus,  the  talent  was  a  weight 
used  by  the  Greeks  from  the  earfiest 
dates :  the  as  or  pondo  by  the  Romans ; 
the  livre  by  the  French,  and  the  pound 
by  the  English  and  Scotch.  The  coios 
originally  used  in  all  these  countries 
were  pieces  of  metals  of  these  weights. 
That  is  to  say,  the  metals  were,  for  uni- 
formity, formed  into  coins,  or  pieces  of 
thp  ordinary  weights  of  the  country,  to 
inform  the  public  at  a  glance,  how  much 
gold  or  silver  the  piece  contained. 
The  Grecian  talent,  as  the  English 
pound,  meant  literally  and  truly  a  ta- 
lent or  pound,  avoirdupois  weight,  of 
silver  of  a  certain  degree  of  purity.  It 
was  also  usual  to  enact  that  coins  of 
the  legal  weight  and  standard  should 
be  a  legal  tender;  that  is,  that  no 
proceedings  should  be  instituted  against 
him  who  had  ofifered  payment  in  the 
recognized  coin.  It  soon  came,  how- 
ever, to  be  true,  that  governments  en- 
trusted with  this  power  and  duty  of 
stamping  the  metals  with  their  weight 
and  purity,  used  the  power  for  corrupt 
purposes.  The  talent,  and  subsequendy 
the  pound,  soon  contained  less  of  silver, 
both  in  quantity  and  quality,  than  its 
name  indicated.  The  name  of  the  coin, 
therefore,  gradually  lost  its  significatkMi 
of  the  quantity  of  metal  it  contained,  and 
the  public  became  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  it  was  the  stamp  only  that  con- 
ferred value  on  the  money.  Fraudu- 
lent governments,  by  adding  to  the 
alloy  in  a  coin,  and  reducing  thew^eight, 
materially  lessened  its  actual  value, 
while  the  denomination  remained  the 
same.  Under  such  a  process,  the 
prices  of  articles,  as  expressed  in  the 
coin,  would  gradually  advance,  while 
creditors  would  suffer  a  great  wrong 
in  being  paid  in  the  number  of  pieces 
specifieid  in  thehr  contracts,  but  w)Mck 
pieces  had  been  materially  reduced  in 
vahie.  This  was  the  system  usually 
practised  by  arbitrary  governments  be- 
fore the  paper  system  enlarged  the 
field  and  refined  the  science  of  public 
robbery.  In  1 103,  the  livre  of  weight 
in  France  was  also  a  livre  of  money. 
That  is,  the  piece  of  silver  whs  stamped 
as  weighing  a  livre.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, this  livre  of  silver  was  diminished 
in  weight,  until,  in  1789,  a  iwrc  weight 
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of  silver  was  ooindd  ioto  66  livres  of 
monej.  Prices  of  commodities  would 
adopt  themselves  to  these  changes  as 
^ey  took  place,  and  other  things  being 
equal,  the  66  livres  of  money  in  1789, 
would  command  no  more  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  labor  than  did  the  one  livre  in 
1103.  Not  so,  however,  with  rents 
and  debts.  If  the  government,  for  in- 
stance, in  1 103,  ow^  66  livres,  it  could 
discharge  it  in  1789  with  one  of  those 
Itrres  coined  into  66  pieces  of  the  same 
denomination. 

In  coining  the  precious  metals  for  cir- 
culatiun,  experience  showed  that  some 
mixture  of  the  baser  metals  was  neces- 
sary to  make  the  coins  durable.  In 
their  pure  state  the  metals  are  soft, 
easily  bent  or  injured^  and  exposed  to 
rapid  wear.  These  disadvantages  are 
remedied  by  a  small  admixture  of  cop- 
per. The  proportion  in  which  this 
alloy  should  be  added,  experience  has 
shown  to  be  one  part  to  nine  of  the 
pare  metal.  The  material  used  in  the 
alloy  of  gold  is  various.  In  the  Spanish 
American  mines,  as  silver  is  found 
mixed  with  gold,  that  has  been  used  as 
the  alloy,  and  imparts  a  pale  color  to 
the  doubloons.  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Germany  use  copper  only,  and  this 
gives  their  coins  a  very  red  color.  In 
the  United  States,  it  has  been  attempt- 
ed to  preserve  the  gold  color,  and  the 
alloy  is  one-fouith  silver  and  three- 
fouiths  copper. 

This  alloyed  metal  is  called  **  stand- 
ard,*' fixing  the  qaality  of  the  metals  in 
tbe  coins  as  the  denominations  origin- 
ally did  the  weight.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  **  standard'*  was  as  liable  to  fraud 
as  the  weight,  and  was  constantly 
changing.  Almost  all  countries  at  the 
present  day  have  different  standards ; 
and  to  ascertain  thenar  of  coins,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  find  the  weight  of 
pure  metal  in  each.  Thus,  the  Eng- 
lish standard  for  gold  is  0.917  fine  gold, 
and  83  of  alloy.  The  French  standard 
for  gold  is  0.9  fine  to  0.1  alloy.  The 
weight  of  the  Louis  is  6.45161  gram- 
mes. This  multiplied  by  the  standard, 
^es  6.806449  grammes  of  pure  gold 
ID  a  20  franc  Louis.  The  weight  of 
the  sovereign  is  125,256  grains,  or 
7.980855  grammes,  which,  multiplied 
by  its  standard,  gives  7.31844  grammes 
of  pure  gold.  We  have  then  the  follow- 
ing proportion :  5.606449 :  20  francs  :: 
7.31844  :    25.2079  francs,  or;    25.21 


francs  of  French  gold  equals  one  sov- 
ereign of  English  gold.  At  the  con- 
quest, in  1066,  11  oz.  2  dwts.  of  pure 
silver  and  18  dwts.  of  coppek*,  making 
lib.  avoirdupois  of  ** standard**  sil- 
ver, was  coined  into  o£l.  The  fine- 
ness of  gold  is  usually  estimated  by 
carat  grains,  equal  to  2i  dwts.  Troy 
weight.  Pure  gold  is  said  to  be  24  car- 
ats fine.  In  1344,  23  carats  3i  grains 
of  pure  gold  was  coined  into  oCl3  3s. 
4d,  The  quantity  of  coins  produced 
from  these  weights  of  metals  were  con- 
stantly increased,  dowt  to  Henry  VIII., 
under  whose  tyranny  great  frauds  were 
practised  in  the  money  of  the  country. 
At  the  conunencement  of  his  reign,  11 
oz.  2  dwts.  of  pure  silver  was  coined 
into  dCl  17s.  6d.,  and  23  carats  3i  grs. 
pure  gold  into  o£22  10s.  At  the  close  of 
his  rule,  the  quality  of  standard  silver 
was  reduced  to  4oz.  pure  silver  and  8oz. 
of  copper ;  and  this  was  coined  into  oC2 
8s.  The  gold  had  been  reduced  to  20 
carats,  and  Mfas  coined  into  dC30.  That 
is,  from  a  profit  of  Is.  on  the  coinage  of 
a  pound  of  silver,  he  had  increased  it  to 
<£4  4s.,  and  on  gold,  from  8s.  he  had 
exacted  o£5.  The  greatest  evils  re- 
sulted from  such  arbitrary  oppression, 
and  Elizabeth  restored  the  standard 
currency  to  11  oz.  2  dtvts.  of  pure  sil- 
ver, at  which  it  continues  to  this  day, 
and  the  gold  to  23  carats  3h  grains. — 
This,  in  1600,  she  again  altered  to  22 
carats,  at  which  rate  it  continues.  Not 
so,  however,  the  number  of  shillings 
coined  from  a  pound  Troy  of  standard 
silver.  From  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to 
1816,  this  remained  at  62.  It  was  then 
altered  to  66. 

In  adopting  both  gold  and  silver  coins 
as  money,  it  becomes  obviously  neces- 
sary to  fix  not  only  the  standard  weight 
of  the  coins,  but  also  the  proportion  of 
the  metals  to  each  other,  and  to  per- 
mit individuals  to  discharge  the  claims 
upon  them  either  in  gold  or  silver,  ac- 
CQrding  to  some  regulated  proportion. 
The  value  of  the  precious  metals,  like 
that  of  all  other  articles,  is  necessarily 
constantly  varying,  not  only  in  respect 
to  all  other  commodities,  but  in  relation 
to  each  other.  When  the  legal  values 
of  both  metals  are  fixed,  and  one  is 
overvalued,  all  payments  will  naturally 
be  paid  in  that  metal,  and  it  will  be- 
come the  sole  medium  of  circulation. 
In  1675,  under  Charles  II.,  the  guinea 
was  ordained  to  be  20  shillings.    Is;, 
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BooD  turned  oat,  howerer,  that,  from  the 
depreciation  of  silver,  owing  to  various 
causes,  aod  the  pracdee  of  fraudulent 
arts,  the  guinea  was  worth  more ;  and 
in  1717,  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  at 
the  recommendation  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
tott^  then  master  of  the  mint,  the 
guinea  was  rated  at  21  shillings.  By 
Siis  change  gold  was  overvalued  1.931 
per  cent.,  and  aided  by  the  actual 
improvement  thronghout  the  18th  oen- 
tuiy  in  the  value  of  silver  in  lespect  to 
gold,  resulted  in  the  exclusive  use  of 
gold  in  large  payments,  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  all  silver  of  full  weight.  From 
that  time  up  to  1816,  when  the  refor- 
mation in  the  coinage  took  place,  there 
was  no  coin  to  represent  the  pound. 

Thus,  by  a  false  valuation  of  the  met- 
als, operating  for  near  a  centuiy,  gold 
came  to  be  the  sole  currency  of  Eng- 
land. In  1816  a  new  system  was  in- 
troduced by  Lord  Liverpool.  It  was, 
that  gold  coins  only  should  be  a  legal 
tender  above  forty  shiliingp,  and  from 
a  Troy  pound  of  standard  silver  sixty- 
six  shillings  were  coined  instead  of 
sixty-two,  as  formerly.  The  govern- 
ment reserving  the  four  shillings  as 
a  duty,  and  to  prevent  an  excess  of  sil- 
ver coins,  also  reserved  the  right  of  is- 
suing them  in  its  own  hands.  In  France 
the  reverse  operation  took  place.  Prior 
to  1726  the  gi'eatest  confusion  prevailed 
in  the  currency.  In  that  year,  under 
Louis  XV.,  a  general  recoinage  took 
place ;  but  silver  was  overvalued^-that 
is,  the  Louis  d*or,  which  was  really 
worth  25  livres  10  sols,  was  only  valu- 
ed at  24  livres.  He,  therefore,  who 
should  pay  in  gold  instead  of  silver, 
would  have  lost  1  livre  10  sols  on  every 
Louis.  The  consequence  was,  the  ban- 
ishment of  gokl  and  the  universal  use 
of  silver.  This  happened  at  nearly  the 
time  when  gold  was  overvalued  in  Eng- 
land. Hence,  these  two  regulations 
served  to  draw  gold  from  France  into 
England,  and  send  silver  there  to  re- 
place it  This  continued  until  1785, 
when  a  general  recoinage  took  pkice, 
and  gold  was  received  at  a  reduced 
rate.  In  the  year  1795  the  revolutk)n 
produced  a  new  system  of  coinage. — 
Silver  was  made  the  only  legal  tender, 
and  the  standard  altered  to  0.9  fine, 
and  the  franc  made  the  unit.  Since 
that  time  the  coinage  of  silver  has  been 
large  and  uniform.  In  many  of  the 
countries  of  Europe  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  alloy  tlie  small  coins  to  a 


very  great  extent,  end  tbey  Breciroulated 
at  rates  far  above  then*  intrinsic  values, 
the  government  deriving  a  large  profit 
from  the  manufacture.  The  countries 
of  Grermany  mostly  use  this  system, 
and  the  circulation  consbts  of  coin 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  copper. 
These  coins  are  called  **  billon, **  a  word 
like  ••  agio,"  "  cambiste,"  ♦•  usance," 
&c.,  derived  from  the  Lombards,  who, 
escaping  the  devastating  wars  of  the 
Gnelphs  and  Gibellines  in  the  13th 
century,  spread  themselves  over  En- 
rope,  carrying  with  them  the  monetaiy 
sciences. 

The  United  States  have,  partly  from 
circumstances  and  partly  from  pursu- 
ing a  wrong  system,  advanced  less  in 
the  establiahment  of  a  sound  national 
currency  than  any  other  commercial 
nation.  The  old  colonies,  settled  by 
French,  English,  Spanish  and  Dutch, 
derived  most  of  their  coins  from  the 
mother-countries;  and  the  coins  sent 
out  to  the  colonies  were  for  the  noost 
part  the  worst  descriptions  of  the  ill- 
assorted  circulations  then  current  in 
the  mother-countries*  Specie,  never- 
theless, for  a  long  time  continued  so 
scarce,that  even  taxes  were  paid  in  kind. 
Massachusetts,  in  1652.  and  Maryland* 
in  1662,  established  mints  for  the  coin- 
age of  small  silver  and  copper  pennies* 
^ese  mints  continued  in  operation 
about  30  years  only.  AH  the  colonies, 
however,  emitted  largely  of  bills  of  cre- 
dit to  circulate  as  money,  an  operation 
which  not  only  filled  the  country  with 
injurious  depreciated  paper,  but  pre- 
vented the  influx  of  foreign  coins. — 
As  there  was  no  specie  in  the  coun- 
try originally,  all  that  was  acquired 
was  in  the  way  of  trade.  The  coine 
imported  were  mostly  the  Spanish- 
American  dollars  and  Uieir  fractions, 
and  pistareens  ;  of  gold,  guineas,  joes^ 
doubloons  and  pistoles  were  most  com- 
mon. At  the  date  of  the  confederatioa» 
the  necessity  of  a  uniform  national 
currency  was  self-evident.  The  paper 
issues  were  to  be  gotten  rid  of,  mo- 
neys of  account  abandoned,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  coinage  adopted,  by  which  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  foreign  coins,  of 
values  unintelligible  to  the  majority  of 
the  people,  should  be  transformed  into 
a  regular  and  uniform  national  cur- 
rency. With  this  view,  Congress  di- 
rected the  »*  Financier,*'  Robert  Mor- 
ris, to  report  upon  the  subject.  The 
inancial  genius  of  this  gentleman  p^v- 
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ed  to  be  wholly  in  the  pnper  line ;— he 
was  a  promising  financier  altogedierf 
and  his  predilections  were  displayed  in 
the  scheme  he  proposed.  The  local 
currencies  of  the  various  states  were 
greatly  and  variously  depreciated,  and 
he  found  that  1 -1440th  part  of  a  dol- 
lar was  a  common  divisor  for  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  depreciation;  he, 
tiierefore,  proposed  that  fraction  as  a 
unit — as  if  a  person  should  take  a  list 
of  the  selling  prices  of  all  the  broken 
hank  notes  afloat,  and  finding  a  com- 
mon divisor,  propose  that  as  the  unit 
of  a  national  currency  !  He  then  pro- 
posed that  ten  of  those  "  units"  shouki 
be  a  penny  ;  ten  pence  one  "  bill ;" 
ten  bills  one  »•  dollar  ;'*  ten  dollars  one 
••  crown  i^  A  project  so  absurd,  by 
which  Reprice  of  ahat  would  be  expres- 
sed in  5,000  units,  and  to  call  the  chief 
coin  of  a  republki  a  •*  crown,*'  was  not 
worthy  of  notice.  In  1784,  Mr.  Jeffer- 
«on  brought  forward  the  pkn  whidi 
was  adopted,  viz.,  to  take  the  Spanish 
dollar  as  the  unit  with  decimal  propor- 
tions; a  gold  piece  $10,  one  dollar  in 
silver,  one  dime  in  silver,  and  one  cent 
of  copper.  Mr.  Morris  and  the  "  crown** 
party  struggled  for  the  adoption  of  their 
plan,  but  Mr.  Jefferson's  was,  of  course, 
adopted,  with  the  hearty  approval  of 
Washington,  who  wrote  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  J«iflferson'8  ideas  apon  this  suWect 
are  plain  and  sioaple  —  well  adapted,  I 
think,  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  be  has 
exemplified  by  the  plan.  Without  a  coin- 
age, or  nnlesB  some  stop  can  be  put  to  the 
catting  and  clipping  of  money,  our  dollars, 
pistareensi  &c.,  -mil  be  converted,  at 
Teague  tapM^into  five  quart&rs;  and  a 
man  must  travel  with  a  pair  of  scales^  in 
his  pocket,  or  run  the  risk  of  receiving 
gold  at  one-fourth  less  by  weight  than  U 
counts.^' 

This  was  under  the  confederation ; 
and  many  of  the  states  continued  to 
issue  cents,  until  the  constitution  con- 
ferred upon  Congress  the  sole  power 
of  '*  coining  money  and  regulating  the 
▼alue  thereof.**  In  his  report  on  mo- 
neys, weights,  and  measures,  in  1790, 
Mr.  Jefferson  urged  the  establishment 
of  the  mint,  remarking,  *^  that  nothing 
seems  to  be  w^mting  but  the  actual 
coinage  to  banish  the  discordant  pounds^ 
MUings^  pence  and  farthvngs  of  the 
different  states,  and  to  establish  in 
their  stead  the  new  denominations.** 
In  April,  17^,  the  hiws  for  establish- 


ing the  mint  at  Philadelphia  and  regu- 
lating the  coinage  were  passed.  The 
mint  did  not  get  fairly  into  operatbn 
until  1795.  Gold  and  silver  were  both 
made  a  legal  tender.  The  standard  for 
gold  was  fixed  at  11  to  1,  or  917  thou- 
sandths fine,  the  aHoy  to  be  half  silver 
half  copper.  The  weight  of  an  ea^e, 
247  4-8  grains  pure,  or  270  grains 
standard ;  half  eagle,  123  6-8  pure,  or 
135  standard;  quarter  eagle,  61  7-8 
pure,  er  67  4-8  standard.  Silver  war 
to  be  892-4  thousandths  fine,  or  1485 
grains  pure  silver  to  179  copper.  The 
cent  was  to  weigh  11  dwts.  The  coin- 
age continued  at  these  rates  down  to 
1834,  forty-two  years,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  cent,  which,  in  1796,  was 
reduced  to  7  dwts.  by  a  proclamatioa 
of  Washington,  in  consequence  of  the 
advance  in  copper.  It  is  observable 
that  the  proportkm  of  gold  to  silver 
fixed  by  that  law  was  15  to  1.  This 
was  too  low,  as  the  average  actual  pro- 
portkin  was  nearer  16  to  1.  The  ef- 
fect of  this  was  the  same,  as  similar 
regulations  haih produced  in  France, 
viz.,  to  restrain  ine  circulation  of  gold, 
and  would  gradual)^  have  banished  it 
from  circulation,  causing  silver  to  be 
the  only  coin.  The  adoption  of  a  bank 
paper  system,  by  that  party  which  was 
defeated  in  its  proposition  of  a  **  crown** 
currency,  had  upon  both  metals  an 
efiliect  similar  to  what  the  overvaluation 
of  gold  had  upon  its  use  as  money, 
viz.,  to  restrain  the  circulation  of  both 
metals.  Another  most  injurious  influ- 
ence upon  the  metallic  currency,  was 
the  location  of  the  mint  at  Philadel- 
phia. This  was  in  consequence  of  a 
theoretical  notion  that  the  mint  should 
be  at  ^e  seat  of  government,  without 
reference  to  &e  convenience  of  coin- 
age. All  the  currency  of  the  country 
must  necessarily  be  furnished  by  com- 
merce. The  United  States  did  not 
then  produce  the  precbus  metals,  and 
they  could  be  obtained  only  by  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  coins,  bullion, 
plate,  and  trinkets,  in  exchange  for  the 
products  of  industry  sold  abroad. 
Hence,'  although  government  furnish- 
ed the  noeans  of  coinage,  the  material 
to  be  coined  was  the  proper^r  of  indi- 
viduab  exclusively.  To  induce  that 
material  to  be  sent  to  the  mint,  not 
only  must  its  owners  be  relieved  from 
trouble  and  expense,  but  they  must 
find  their  account  in  it.  ^  is  obvious 
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that  coined  money  is  more  valuable  than 
the  shapeless  bullion,  and  this  differ- 
ence of  value  constituted  the  induce- 
ment to  send  it  to  the  mint.  The  law 
provided  that  it  should  be  received  free 
of  expense ;  and  if  the  owner  wished 
to  receive  coin  for  it  on  the  spot,  i  per 
cent,  should  be  deducted  to  remune- 
rate the  mint  for  the  delay  in  coinage ; 
the  revenue  so  derived  to  go  towards 
defraying  the  expenses  of  the  mint. 
Now  it  is  obvious,  that  notwithstand- 
ing no  charge  was  made  for  coinage, 
if  the  mint  was  so  situated,  remote 
from  the  place  where  gold  and  silver  is 
imported  into  the  country,  that  the  ex- 
pense in  getting  to  it  was  considerable, 
the  effect  was  the  same  to  the  owner 
of  the  bullion,  as  if  a  charge  for  coining 
was  actually  made.  The  precious 
metals  were  mostly  imported  at  Bos- 
ton and  New- York;  and  down  to  the 
construction  of  rail-roads,  the  expense 
of  getting  to  Philadelphia  was  very 
great.  The  object  to  tlie  owner  in 
having  the  metals  coined  was,  as  we 
have  said,  the  convenience  of  the  coin- 
ed money  ;  it,  however,  also  happened 
that  most  of  the  metals  imported  were 
foreign  coins,  and  if  these  continued  to 
be  a  legal  tender,  the  object  in  obtain- 
ing United  States  coins  was  very  con- 
siderably diminished.  The  Jaw  of 
1789,  regulating  the  customs,  author- 
ized foreign  coins  to  be  taken  at  certain 
rates.  The  legalizing  of  foreign  coins 
and  locating  the  mint  at  Philadelphia, 
diminished  the  object  while  it  en- 
hanced the  expense  of  coinage.  This 
error  was  soon  detected,  and  the  law 
of  February,  1793,  enacted  that  in 
three  years  from  the  commencement 
of  the  new  coinage,  foreign  coins 
should  cease  to  be  a  legal  tender.  This 
movement,  however,  called  up  the  op- 
position of  the  '*  crown*'  currency 
party  who  had  succeeded  in  fastening 
the  paper  system  upon  the  country. 
It  was  found  that,  although  foreign 
coins  were  a  legal  tender,  they  would 
not  circulate  among  the  people.  When 
a  merchant  received  specie  from 
abroad,  as  long  as  it  was  a  legal  tender, 
he  deposited  it  in  banks,  and  did  not 
trouble  himself  about  coinage.    The 


specie,  although  unfit  for  circulation, 
satisfied  the  law  in  relation  to  the  re- 
demption of  the  bank  notes,  and  these 
latter  were  paid  out  to  the  people. 
The  new  law,  therefore,  by  taking 
from  foreign  coins  their  quality  of  legal 
tender,  woukl  compel  a  coinage  of  aB 
the  money  held  by  banks.  These 
new  coins  would  readily  ch-culate  in 
place  of  bank  notes,  and  the  profits  of 
the  •♦rag  barons**  be  destroyed,  lo 
1798,  the  law  of  1793  was  suspended 
for  three  years,  and  continued  to  be  so 
suspended  from  time  to  time.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  operations  of 
the  mint  were  very  moderate,  and 
mostly  of  silver.  The  evil  was  a  great 
one,  and  finally  led  to  the  re-adjust- 
ment of  the  coinage  in  1834.  In  that 
adjustment,  the  practical  effect  of  the 
false  location  of  tl^e  mint  was  over- 
looked, and  the  whole  evil  attributed  to 
the  wrong  valuation  of  gold.  It  was, 
therefore,  resolved  to  reduce  the 
weight  and  fineness  of  the  gold  pieces, 
allowing  silver  to  remain  the  same. 
Accordingly,  from  247  4-8  grains  of 
pure  gold,  the  eagle  was  reduced  to 
232  grains,  and  the  whole  weight  from 
270  to  258  grains,  which  was  reducing 
the  fineness  from  916  thousandths  to 
899-2  thousandths.  This  was  increas- 
ing the  value  of  gold  as  compared  to 
silver,  6  2-3  per  cent,  or  from  15  to  1 
to  16  to  1.  There  was  still  a  want  of 
uniformity  in  the  fineness  of  gold  and 
silver ;  and  in  1837,  a  carefully  digest- 
ed law,  regulating  the  mint  on  a  per- 
manent basis,  was  passed.  By  tiiat 
act  the  pure  gold  was  slightly  increas- 
ed ;  that  is,  from  899.2  thonsandths  it 
was  raised  to  900  thousandths;  and  to 
bring  the  silver  to  the  same  standard, 
3i  grains  less  of  copper  was  put  into  a 
dollar,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
reduce  its  weight  to  412^  grains  instead 
of  416  grains.  By  thus  raising  the 
value  uf  gold,  a  great  increase  was  ef- 
fected in  the  coinage.  The  whole 
coinage  at  the  United  States  mints 
from  its  first  operation  to  the  ckwe  of 
1845,  has  been  as  folkiws,  distinguish- 
ing the  three  periods  of  different  stand- 
ards : — 


Te«ra. 

1793-1834—42  ., 

1834-5-6 3  . 

1637-45  9.. 


Gold. 

11,825,890. 

10,276,143. 

26,208,330. 


Silver.  Copper.  Tot«L 

..36,275,378 658,591 48,759,85» 

..10,564,103 81,740 «0,931,988 

..19,754,252 302.225 46,264,807 


54- 


••48,310,365 66,593,733 1,042,556  .iTT: 
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The  coinage  of  gold  in  tbe  three  years.  The  weight  and  fineness  of 
years  subsequent  to  1833,  was  nearly  the  coins  at  these  three  periods  were 
as  great  as  in  the  previous  forty -two    as  follows  : — 

WEIGHTS  AND  FINENESS  OP  UNITED  STATES  COINS. 

XAGLB.  DOLLikB. 

Weight  Fine.  Weight  Fine. 

Aprils,  1792 270  grs 916-7 416  grs. 892  4 

Jane  1834 258 899.2 416 892.4 

Jan.  1837 258 900.0 412^ 900.0 


The  necessity  of  mints  at  some 
places  more  convenient  for  coinage 
than  at  Philadelphia  forced  itself  upon 
the  public  mind,  and  in  March,  1835,  a 
law  was  passed,  locating  branches  at 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  Dahlonega,  Geo.,  and 
at  New- Orleans.  At  the  two  first 
named  places  the  produce  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  gold  mines  at  those  locali- 
ties is  coined,  and  New-Orleans  is  the 
port  of  entry  for  large  sums  mostly 
silver,  coming  from  Vie  West  Indies 
and  Mexico.  The  total  coinage  at 
diese  mints  since  their  establishment, 
has  been  $1,100,245  gold  at  Char- 
lotte; 2.400,815  gold  at  Dahlonega; 
7,598,690  gold  and  6,083,253  silver 
at  New-Orleans— making  $11,099,750 
gold  and  6,083,253  silver,  or$17,l  83,003 
as  the  total  coinage  in  eight  years  at 
the  branches.  The  branch  at  Char- 
lotte was  not  in  operation  in  1845.  ow- 
ing to  some  repairs  on  the  machinery. 
The  description  of  metal  deposited  for 
coinage  in  1845,  at  the  mint  and 
hrancmes,  was  as  follows : 

Gold.  Silver.  Total 

U.S.  old  colB«... 29,773 29,773 

Foreign    «    ..2,554.018.... 1,779.582.... 4^33.600 

balUon. 3,131 .988....      89,135....  221,123 

U.S.         ••    ..1.008,327....       4,769.... 1.013,096 


3,724,327. . . .  1,873,486. . .  .5,597.502 

The  United  States  gold  bullion 
reached  1,008,327,  being  mostly  the 
production  of  the  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina  m'mes.  In  1824,  the  whole 
product  of  those  mines  was  $5,000,  and 
the  aggregate  received  up  to  the  close 
of  1845,  has  been  $10,713,211.  This 
production  increases  year  by  year,  and 
will  soon  become  very  important,  not- 
withstanding the  **  competition  of  fo- 
reign pauper  labor  mines.*'  Since  the 
change  in  the  relative  legal  values  of 
gold  and  silver  by  the  law  of  1 834,  to 
conform  to  their  actual  market  values, 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  appa- 
rent change  in  the  latter,  and  the  coins 


have  retained  their  places  in  circulation 
concurrently  without  a  premium  either 
way.  How  long  this  will  continue,  de- 
pends upon  the  future  supply  of  me- 
tals. There  are  causes  in  operation 
which  indicate  that  the  supply  will,  in 
a  few  years,  be  prodigiously  increased, 
and  perhaps  of  one  metal  in  excess  of 
the  other. 

Up  to  the  lime  of  the  discovery  of 
the  mines  of  America  in  1500,  the  pre- 
cious metals  were  not  only  scanty  of 
supply  in  Europe,  but  the  circulation 
was  sluggish,  arising  from  the  disposi- 
tion to  hoard,  and  the  use  in  churches 
of  large  quantities.  When  the  prolific 
mines  of  Potosi,  in  Peru,  were  disco- 
covered  in  1554,  a  similar  diminution 
in  the  value  of  silver  throughout  Eu- 
rope took  place,  notwithstanding  the 
rude  manner  in  which  the  mines  were 
worked,  and  the  exorbitant  tax  im- 
posed upon  their  product  by  the  king 
of  Spain.  This  was  originally  one- 
half,  and  subsequently  fell  to  one-third 
and  one-fifth,  until  1736,  when  it  was 
reduced  to  10  per  cent.,  and  finally, 
under  the  Mexican  republic,  to  3  per 
cent.,  which  is  the  present  rate.  The 
reduction  of  the  tax  arose  from  the  im- 
possibility of  working  the  mines  to  ad- 
vantage by  reason  of  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  silver,  and  many  were  stopped. 
This  diminished  value  did  not  alto- 
gether grow  out  of  the  enhanced  sup- 
ply ;  but  as  the  freedom  of  the  subject 
and  the  security  of  property  increased 
in  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  circu- 
lation of  the  metals  became  more  ac- 
tive, and  their  abundance,  as  a  circu- 
iting medium,  became  farther  en- 
hanced by  the  use  of  paper  as  money, 
and  the  noore  extended  system  of  alloy 
introduced  into  the  currencies  of  Eu- 
rope. In  latter  years  the  cessation  of 
wars  not  only  stopped  the  demand  for 
gold  for  military  chests  and  extraordi- 
nary expenses,  but  promoted  general 
confidence  in  other  property  than  the 
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precious  metals.  The  tenacity  with 
which  these  latter  are  still  cluo^  to  io 
the  interior  of  Europe  is  maoi&st  in 
the  hoards  that  are  produced  by  appa- 
rently beggarly  emigrants  that  arrive 
in  our  sea-ports.  Year  by  year  the 
absorption  of  the  metals  by  hoarding  is 
diminishing,  while  causes  are  in  ope- 
ration vasUy  to  enhance  the  supply. 
The  chief  sources  for  the  supply  of  sil- 
ver are  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
and  the  quicksUrer  mines  of  Almaden, 
in  Spain.  The  product  of  the  latter  is 
indispensable  to  the  advantageous  work- 
ing of  the  fi>rmer,  and  the  greatest  po- 
litical difficulties  overshadow  both.  The 
mines  of  Peru,  in  relation  to  which  the 
most  exaggerated  notions  have  ever 
been  entertained,  have  of  late  became 
unimportant.  The  chief  mine,  that  of 
Potosi,  formerly  so  productive,  is  now 
supposed  to  have  run  out.  There  are 
other  valuable  mines  in  operation,  but 
the  anarchy  which  prevails  in  that  un- 
happy country  prevents  much  from 
bemg  realized.  At  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  Humboldt  esti- 
mated their  product  at  $6,240,000  per 
annum ;  but  at  present,  owing  to  the 
insecure  state  of  affairs,  it  is  not  more 
than  half  that  sum. 

In  Mexico,  before  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, there  were  3000  mines,  pro- 
ducing $21,000,000  in  silver  and  $2,- 
000,000  in  gold  annually.  This  has 
DOW  dwindled  down  to  some  11,000,- 
000  of  both  metals,  notwithstandfng 
that  the  resources  are  as  great  as  ever. 
The  business  of  the  mines  is  followed 
as  an  hereditaiy  employment  by  migra- 
tory native  tribes,  a  worthless,  brutalized 
and  dishonest  race.  These  beings  are 
employed  by  English  companies,  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives  and  property.  M. 
Chevalier  states,  that  the  mines  are 
*^  guarded  by  artillety  and  grape-shot, 
and  the  Englishmen  employed  are 
regularly  drilled  in  the  use  of  the  mus- 
ket.'* He  gives  an  account  of  a  grand 
battle  fought  between  the  miners  and 
banditti,  in  which  the  former  were 
overpowered  by  numbers.  Laboring 
in  such  insecurity,  the  miners  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  quicksilver  mines  of 
Almaden,  in  Spain,  for  a  supply  of  that 
necessary  article,  and  are  exposed  to 
the  exactions  of  a  government  which 
can  afford  them  no  security  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  taxed  commodity. 

The  progress  of  political  affairs  now 


is  such,  as  to  lead  to  thereasooaUe  ex- 
pectation,that  astableand  strong  govern- 
ment will  succeed  to  the  misenible  mi- 
litary anarchy,  which,  for  such  a  length 
of  time,  has  oppressed  that  region. 
With  the  consummation  of  such  an  event, 
the  product  of  the  precious  metals  in 
Mexico  may  become  almost  incalculable. 
As  an  instance  of  theconditioa  of  things, 
one  of  the  richest  gold  mines  in  the  world 
IS  at  Consalo,  Mexico,  and  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Signer  Yriarte,  who  refuses  to 
have  it  worked,  alleging,  it  is  stated, 
that  he  has  now  more  than  he  can  use, 
and  his  ^'money  is  safest  underground." 
One  of  the  greatest  events  in  the  sup- 
ply of  the  precbus  metals,  is  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Russian  mines.  These, 
in  1830,  produced  5  poods,  worth 
$9,d45.  This  annually  increased,  unti 
in  1843  it  reached  1,610  poods,  which, 
at  361bs.  per  pood,  equals  57,9601bs^ 
worth  $320  per  lb.,  or  $18,547,200,  and 
has  since  continued  to  swell  in  amooot. 
In  the  month  of  June,  ^£2,000,090,  or 
$10,000,000  worth  of  Russian  gold  was 
received  at  London,  and  went  to  swell 
the  deposites  in  the  Bank  of  England,, 
which  are  now  $82,000,000.  The  re- 
sources of  the  Ural  mountains  are  vast» 
and  private  enterfnise  has  but  lately  ap- 
plied itself  to  their  development.  We 
have  seen  that  the  U.  Stages  mines  have 
raised  their  annual  supply  to  $1,000,000 
since  1830.  In  the  last  15  years  the 
mines  of  Russia,  being  new  sources  of 
supply,  have  yielded  $65,000,000  of 
gold.  In  the  next  15  years,  shoukl  the 
affairs  of  Mexico  be  settled,  the  pro- 
duct from  the  three  sources  will  not  be 
less  than  $575,000,000  of  gold;  and  the 
Mexican  silver  mines  being  restored  to 
at  least  their  former  productions,  will 
yield  $25,000,000  per  annum.  An  im- 
portant element  in  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  the  precious  metah  is  the 
increased  supply  of  quicksilver.  As  we 
have  mentioned,  the  chief  supply  has 
hitherto  been  derived  from  Almaden.  a 
mine  which  was  worked  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  has  ever  been  a  monopoly, 
farmed  out  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. The  Messrs.  Barings  and 
Rothchilds,  of  London,  have  alternate- 
ly held  it.  The  product  is  estimated 
at  20,000  quintals  per  annum.  This 
was  bid  for  at  the  rate  of  $65  per  quin- 
tal, and  is  resold  at  near  $100  pr  quintal. 
This  monopoly  greatly  contracts  die 
supply  of  the  precious  metals,  inaamncb 
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as  it  enluiDces  the  cost  of  productioD, 
so  far  as  to  throw  many  poor  miners 
out  of  employ.    Of  late,  supplies  of 
quicksilver  have  been  got  from  China, 
and  a  new  mine  has  been  discovered  in 
Mexico,  which,  in  addition  to  the  old 
one,  worked  at  Queretaro,  must  affect 
the  monopoly  price.    The  prospect  is, 
under  all  these  circumstances,  that  the 
large  supply  of  the  precious  metals 
must  aid  in  effecting  tliat  reduction  in 
their  value,  which,  with  the  same  sup- 
ply, would  naturally  be  brought  about 
hf  a  more  liberal   internal  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  governments  of  Eu- 
rope.   The  extension  of  railroads,  the 
promotion  of  internal  intercourse,  and 
the  development  of  individual  enter** 
prise,  are  annually  combining  to  make 
the  circulation  of  coins  more  active ; 
and,    therefore,   virtually  to  increase 
their  quantity.   At  present  the  precious 
metals  are  all  tending  to  London,  where 
the  supply  lying  idle  is  greater  than 
BTer   before    known.     That  countiy 
is,  however,   short  of  food,  and  the 
United  States  are  ^e  only  nation  that 
can  supply  the  enormous    quantities 
wanted.    In  exchange  for  this,  large 
sums  of  coin  will,  doubtless,  be  import- 
ed, presenting  an  auspicious  moment  to 
effect  the  establishment  of  that  sound 
currency  which  was  in  vain  sought  to 
be  effected  through  the  mint  laws  of 
1792,  and  the  gold  bills  of  l834-*37. 
The  large  and  increasing  sums  of 
both  go«d  aind  silver  that  have  been  re- 
posing, to  an  extent  never  before  known, 
in  the  banks  of  France  and  England 
for   the  last  few  years,  while  money 
has  been  cheap  in  Lojodon,  the  great 
centre  of  the  commercial  world,  and 
commercial  enterprise  active,  are  evi- 
dences that  the  supply  of  money  to  the 
wants  of  commerce  increases  rather , 
than  diminishes.    That  is  to  say,  not- 
withstanding the  great  impulse  which 
baa  undeniably  been  given  to  industry 
and  trade  throughout  Europe  in  the 
last  ten  years,  and  the  vast  sums  that 
have  been  expended  in  railroads,  the 
quantities   of   both   gold  and    silver, 
instead  of  diminishing,  are  constantly 
swelling  in  the  great  central  reservoirs. 
In  the  bank  of  France  and  the  bank 
of  England,  there  are   this    moment 
$60,000,000  of  mlver,  and  $67,500,000 
of   gokl  coin,  miking   100  per  cent, 
greater  than  ever  before  known ;  yet 
money  is  as  cheap,  speculation  as  ac- 
tive, and  commercial  pursuits  as  exten- 


ded as  ever  before  known.  This  ap- 
parent anomaly  arises  fromj  that  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  viz  :  the  in- 
creased feeling  of  security — the  exten- 
sion of  railroads,  and  other  facilities  for 
quick  returns.  In  the  United  States 
money  is  also  abundant  in  the  Atlantic 
cities,  but  not  sufficiently  so  in  the  in- 
terior. A  combination  of  circumstan- 
ces has,  however,  as  it  were,  brought 
the  farms  of  the  west  in  direct  contact 
wi&  those  accumulations  of  coin  in 
London  and  Paris  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  The  effect  of  the  existing 
war,  and  of  a  change  in  ^mmercial 
policy,  has  been  to  restrict  the  move- 
ments of  banks,  and  depress  prices  of 
imported  goods,  at  a  time  when  west- 
ern produce  is  in  high  demand  in  Eu- 
rope. Under  such  circumstances,  coin 
may  be  the  best  remittance  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  the  moment  highly  fa- 
vorable for  the  final  establishment  of  a 
national  currency  on  that  broad  and 
firm  basis  contemplated  by  Jefferson 
and  Washington.  The  policy  of  Jack- 
son, in  1835,  of  promoting  the  circula- 
tion of  gold,  requires  to  be  carried  out 
in  an  adherence  to  the  Independent 
Treasury,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  mint  in  New- York. 

As  an  instance  of  the  great  difficulty 
in  weeding  out  the  habits  of  a  people, 
we  may  mention  the  fact,  that  notwith- 
standing the  extract  we  have  given 
above,  from  the  report  of  Kr.  Jeffer- 
son, in  1790,  to  the  effect,  that  **  nothing 
but  the  establishment  of  a  mint  was 
wanting  to  banish  tlie  eld  monies  of 
account,"  the  currencies  of  all  the 
states  are  familiarly  reckoned  in  pounds, 
shillings  and  pence,  and  almost  the 
whole  silver  currency  consists  of  those 
depreciated  Spanish  fractions  c^  the 
dollar,  which  Washington  complained 
of^  as  making  jive  quarUrs  to  the  doUar. 
So  slow  has  been  the  progress  in  61 
years  of  national  exertion  !  The  great 
errors  have^been,  Ist,  the  false  location 
of  the  mint,  whic^  should  have  been  at 
the  place  c^  impcHt ;  8d,  the  allowing  of 
foreign  coins  to  be  a  legjd  tender  at  any 
price ;  3d,  the  recognition  of  bank  paper 
by  the  federal  government.  The  latter 
has  been  done  away  with  under  the  In- 
dependent Treasury  law.  By  its  opera- 
tion, in  a  few  years  we  shall  have  an 
abundant  and  sound  national  currency, 
and  no  k>nger  be  circulating  among  re- 
publicans l^e  heads  of  "  by  the  grace 
of  God,  his  most  ^hj^J^  majesty.»»^ 
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THE  INFELICITIES  OF  INTELLECTUAL  MEN. 


*"Ti«meaC 
The  great  thoald  have  the  fame  of  hqpphiMi — 
The  consolation  of  a  little  enyy ! 
Tis  all  their  pay  for  thoie  superior  carei 
ThoM  pann  of  heart  their  Taiaala  ne'er  can  feel." 


The  subject  we  propose  to  contem- 
plate in  the  present  chapter,  althoagh 
somewhat  tritOf  is  yet,  it  is  believed,  so 
rife  with  interest,  presenting  the  various 
fallacies  and  foibles  of  the  literary  pro- 
fession, in  such  anomalous  complexity 
of  forms  and  circumstances,  that  we 
cannot  be  diverted  from  our  task,  from 
the  fact  of  its  having  already  been  so 
often  dilated  upon.  Without  attempt- 
ing a  psychological  analysis  of  literary 
life,  we  propose  simply  to  group  toge- 
ther a  few  of  the  more  striking  pecu- 
liarities which  seem  to  be  indigenous  to 
great  minds.  If  frailty  and  fame  are 
indeed  twin  attributes,  one  might  be 
tempted  to  conclude  that  nature  de- 
signed such  an  allotment  as  an  equi- 
poise, to  silence  the  envy  of  those  from 
whom  she  has  withheld  her  noblest 
endowments  on  the  one  part,  and  to 
serve  as  a  counteracting  check  tb  the 
inordinate  self-esteem,  which  their 
possession  might  otherwise  superinduce 
in  the  other. 

Before  entertaining  the  reader  with 
our  citation  of  the  eccentricities  and 
trials  of  the  author,  it  will  not  be  in- 
opportune to  remind  him  of  the  curious 
mode  in  which  the  public  requite  his 
literary  labors :  the  usual  awu*ds  of  a 
man  of  genius  being  a  marble  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  while  in  life  de- 
nying him  sustenance ;  making  *^  their 
luminous  leaves,"  to  adopt  the  phrase  of 
a  n^odem  journalist,  "  to  flourish  like 
the  yew  tree,  because  planted  over  a 
grave.**  We  shall  not  pause  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  which  have  provoked 
such  injustice  towards  a  class  so  signal- 
ly meriting  a  course  of  treatment 
oiametrically  the  reverse  of  this,  or 
why  succeeding  posterity  have  perpe- 
tuated the  like  crusade  against  the 
craft  of  authorship ;  it  is  enough  for 
regret  to  find  it  so.  Our  forefathers, 
however,  must  have  had  theu*  patience 


pretty  severely  taxed,  by  the  proliuty 
of  some  of  the  early  scribes.  What 
should  we  thifik  of  twenty-one  huge 
folios? — ^yet  we  find,  in  1651,  a  writer 
of  such  interminable  dimensions ;  while 
another,  Peter  D* Alva,  even^  extended 
his  learned  lucubrations  to  no  less 
than  forty-eight,  in  an  abortive  at- 
tempt to  expound  a  mjrstery  unfathom- 
able, and  which  hb  labyrinth  of  words 
but  rendered  the  more  mysterions. 
While  not  to  name  Confucius,  or  the 
reputed  600  volumes  by  the  French 
bishop,  Du  Bellay,  we  might  remind 
the  reader  of  the  astounding  intimatioa 
given  by  St.  Jerome,  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  perused  six  Owwand  books 
written  by  Origen,  who  **  daily  weaiied 
seven  notanes,  and  as  many  boys,  in 
writing  after  him  !*'  It  ought  not  to  have 
amazed  his  friends,  therefore,  to  have 
learned  of  the  sickness  of  that  multifa- 
rious writer,  Sir  John  Hill,  (the  autiior 
of  the  "  Vegetable  System,")  when  he 
confessed  it  was  in  consequence  of 
over  working  himself  on  seoen  pro- 
ductions at  once  I  We  read  of  Haos 
Sacks,  a  Nuremburg  shoemaker,  who 
lived  about  the  close  of  the  fiftoenth 
century,  and  who  seems  to  have  ap- 
portioned his  labors  equally  between 
boots  and  books,  the  praiseworthy  arts 
of  making  poetry  and  pumps,  sonnets 
and  shoes,  to  the  77th  year  of  his 
age ;  when  he  took  an  inventory  of  his 
poetical  stock  in  trade,  and  founds  ac- 
cording to  his  own  calculation,  that  his 
works  filled  thirty  folio  volumes,  all 
written  with  his  own  hand.  They 
comprised  4200  songs ;  208  comedies, 
tragedies  and  farces ;  1700  fables,  mis- 
cellaneous poems  and  tales,  and  73 
military  and  love  songs — forming  a 
grand  total  of  six  thousand  and  forty- 
eight  pieces,  small  and  great ;  out  of 
which  he  culled  as  many  as  filled  three 
huge  folios,  which  were  published  in 
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the  y  ear  1 668-61 .  How  strangely  the 
early  scribes  seem  to  have  coveted 
the  ambition  of  being  volnminons 
writers,  not  remembering  that  Persivs 
became  immortal  from  the  transmission 
of  but  two  sheets  of  paper  inscribed  by 
his  pen. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  in- 
stances of  the  kind  in  the  several  de- 
partments of  authorship,  especially  in 
those  once  prolific  themes,  Alchemy, 
AstroIogy,'and  other  wonderfully  occult 
matters,  and  even  in  theology — the 
latter,  we  remember  to  have  read  some- 
where, boasting  of  a  certain  early 
commentator,  whose  elaborate  exposi- 
tion of  St.  Matthew,  even  an  abridged 
edition  of  which,  in  small  type,  occu- 
pied no  less  than  a  thousand  folio 
pages. — ^But  we  have  cited  enough ;  we 
shall  therefore  glance  at  some  other 
eccentricities  of  the  learned  for  the 
sake  of  varie^,  and  the  edification  of 
the  reader.  Much  might  be  quoted  for 
one^s  amusement,  touching  the  origin 
of  works  both  in  verse  and  prose  :  the 
bards  almost  uniformly  have  had  their 
feves,  as  Mrs.  Jameson's  very  pleasant 
work  on  that  subject  sufficiently  attests ; 
and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  add  to 
what  has  been  already  so  admirably 
exhibited  of  this  feature  of  the  literary 
character,  saving  simply  the  mention 
of  a  name  she  has  omitted  to  notice— 
we  refer  to  Uiat  ^of  CoUetet,  who  is 
reputed  to  have  shared  the  honors  of 
matrimonial  alliance  with  three  of  his 
domestics  in  succession,  to  each  of 
whom  he  paid  the  tribute  of  his  muse 
In  heroic  verse.  D*  Israeli,  it  will  be 
remembered,  has  collected  from  the 
dnst  of  departed  days,  among  other 
curious  matters,  many  amusing  par- 
ticulars respecting  the  subjects  authors 
have  chosen  to  dilate  upon ;  shall  we 
glance  at  a  few  ?  In  classic  times  we 
have  Apuleins  and  Agrippa,  succeeded 
by  many  modems,  who,  to  evince  their 
irony  and  wit,  selected  that  fabled  em- 
blem of  wisdom — the  ass. 

In  Butler's  Remains,  it  is  remarked, 
that  *'  there  is  a  kind  of  physiognomy 
hi  the  titles  of  books,  no  less  than  in  the 
faces  of  men,  by  which  a  skilful  ob- 
server will  as  well  know  what  to  ex- 
pect from  the  one  as  the  other." 

Generally  speaking,  this  is  correct. 
But  the  optician  who  shotdd  happen  to 
pur^diase  a  book,  entitled  A  New  In^ 
vention^  or  a  Paire  of  OristaU  Specta- 


cles, by  hel^  whereof  may  be  read  so 
small  a  prmt,  that  what  twenty  sheets 
of  paper  toill  hardly  containe  shall  be 
discovered  in  one  (1644),  would  find,  to 
his  surprise,  that  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  his  business,  but  relates  to  the 
civil  war.  So  also  might  mistakes 
very  readily  occur  with  regard  to 
Home  Tooke's  celebrated  Diversions 
of  Parley,  which  a  village  book-club 
actually  ordered  at  the  time  of  its 
publication,  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  a  book  of  amusing  games. 

In  Chambers'  Journal  is  a  curious 
paper  on  the  subject  of  book  titles, 
from  which  we  quote  the  following 
paragraph: 

**  Some  titles  are  agreeably  abort,  and 
others  wonderfulljr  long.  A  few  years 
since,  a  virork  was  issoed  with  the  laconic 
title  of  It ;  and  for  days  previous  to  its 
publicatioD,  tke  walls  of  London  were 
placarded  with  the  words,  "Order  jB," 
"  Buy  //,"  "Bead  /«."  The  old  naturalist 
LoveU  published  a  book  at  Oxford,  in 
1661,  entitled  Pantoologicomineralogia, 
which  is  nearly  as  long  a  word  as  Rab^ais' 
proposed  title  for  a  book,  namely  Antipe- 
ricatametaparhengedamphicribraiiones !!" 

According  to  Stowe'a  Chronicle,  the 
title  of  Domesday  Book  arose  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  original  having 
been  carefully  preserved  in  a  sacred 
place  at  Westminster  cloisters,  caHed 
Domus  Dei,  or  House  of  God. 

The  Latin  poetasters  seem  to  have 
their  merits  called  somewhat  in  ques- 
tion, by  the  title  of  John  Peter's  curious 
and  very  scarce  work,  A  New  Way  to 
make  Latin  Verses,  whereby  any  one 
of  ordinary  capacity  that  only  knows 
the  A,  B,  C,  ana  can  count  nine^ 
though  he  understands  not  one  word  of 
Latin,  or  what  a  verse  means,  may  be 
plainely  taught  to  make  thousands  of 
Hexameter  and  Pentameter  Verses^ 
which  shall  be  true  Latin,  true  Verse^ 
and  Good  Sense,  (1679.) 

In  1569  appeared  a  book,  entitled. 
The  Key  to  tlnknown  Knowledge,  or  a 
Shop  of  Five  Windows, 

Wku^  if  you  do  open, 
To^hemn  and  copen. 
You  will  be  unwiUtng, 
^  For  many  a  ihiUingt 
To  part  vntk  the  proJU 
That  you  thall  have  of  it. 

The  mottoes  on  title  pages  are  often 
very  curious.    The  following  is  from 
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a  book  called   €^enderM^i,  look  about 

you:— 

Read  this  over  if  you're  wiee, 
If  .you're  not,  then  read  it  twite ; 
If  a  fool,  and  in  the  gaU 
Of  6utemes8,  read  not  ai  cUl. 

Anothert  from  that  very  delightful 
old  book,  Geffrey  Whitney's  Emblems, 
(1586)  :— 

Peruse  with  heede.  then  friendly  judge,  and 

blaming  rash  refraine ; 
So  maist  thou  reaide  unto  thy  good,  and  shalte 

requite  my  paime. 

Ooe  Joshua  Barnes  wrote  a  poem 
with  the  design  of  proving  the  author- 
ship of  the  Iliad  traceable  to  King  SoU 
onaon,  of  Holy  Writ;  and  another 
French  critic,  Daurat,  who  lived  in  the 
sixteenth  centuiy,  pretended,  accor- 
ding to  Scaliger,  to  find  aU  the  Bible  in 
Homer,  Da  Guere  wrote  an  eulogium 
on  wigs,  though  he  never  wore  one. 
Erasmus  amused  himself,  it  will  be  re- 
collected, by  discussing  the  praise  of 
foUy,  In  his  wcMrk  entitled  "iWoruc 
Encomium,^*  which,  for  the  sake  of  the 

?an,  he  dedicated  to  SirThooaas  More, 
^ierrius'  treatise  on  beards — Homer's 
war  between  the  frogs  and  mice,  and 
Lucian*s  dissertation  on  a  fly,  present 
a  curious  triumvirate  of  classic  taste ; 
and  Oray*s  ode  on  the  death  of  a  cat — 
Pope's  epic  verses  on  a  lock  of  hair, 
'  and  Swift's  meditation  on  a  brootnsHck, 
may  serve  as  their  companions  in  mo- 
dem times.  And  as  wfe  have  already 
seen,  ingenuity  itself  seems  to  have 
been  overtasked  in  the  fabrication 
of  the  titles  of  books  in  early  times, 
as,  indeed,  it  is  again  becoming  in  our 
own ;  authors  of  the  olden  time  used 
to  puff  then*  own  works,  by  affixing 
^taking  titles^^  to  them ;  such  as  ** ^ 
fight  m^rrie  and  wittie  enterlude, 
verie  pleasarUe  to  reade,  '•  &c.  "  A 
marveUous  toittie  treatise, "  &c.  ••  A 
delectable,  pithie  and  righte  profitable 
worke,*^  dCc.  Addison's  *^  Spectator'" 
proved  so  successfiil,  that  it  pro- 
voked Johnson  to  adopt  "  The  Idler,*' 
and  **  Rambler^  A  very  amusing 
blunder  was  committed  by  a  certain 
French  critic,  who,  notwithstanding 
the  conventional  use  of  the  term,  ren- 
dered it  Le  C^ievaUer  Errant,  and  who 
afterwards,  on  meeting  with  the  Co- 
lossus of  English  literature,  addressed 
him  with  the  astounding  and  compZt- 
mmtor^  epithet  of  Mr.  Vagabond! 

A  pamphlet,  published  in  1703,  had 
the  following   strange    title  :— •*  The 


Defbmdtie  a£  Sin  Oared,  a  sermon 
preached  at  St.  Michael's,  Crooked 
Lane,  before  die  Prince  of  Orange, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Crookshahks.  Sold  by 
Mathew Denton,  at  the  CrookedBWlet, 
Doar  Cripplegate,  and  by  all  book- 
sellers." The  words  of  the  text  are, 
**  Every  crooked  patli  shall  be  made 
straight."  The  Prince,  before  whom 
it  was  delivered,  was  deformed  in 
person. 

Many  adopted  allegorical  titles.  In 
tiieological  works  these  were  most 
frequent  —  wash  as  "The  Heart  of 
Aaron,"  **  The  Bones  of  Joseph,"  "  The 
Garden  of  Nuts,"  and  a  host  of  otiien, 
even  less  allowable,  m^;ht  be  adduced : 
as,  "  A  fan  to  drive  away  flies,*'  a  trea- 
ties on  pargatoiy ; — "  The  shop  of  the 
spiritual  apotheatry"  "  Matches  Ught- 
id  by  divine  fire,*^**  7%«  gun  of  peni- 
tence,**, dec.  One  of  famons  Poritui 
memory,  Sir  Humphrey  Lind,  pub- 
lished a  book,  which  a  Jesuit  answered 
bv  another,  entitled  "  Apair  ofspecta- 
des  for  Sir  Humphrey  Lind;** —  the 
doagnty  kn^bt  retorted  by  *'  A  case 
for  Sir  Humphrey  Lind*s  speetades.** 
Gascoigne's  title  page  is  no  less  quaint 
tiian  copious :  "  A  hundred  snndrie 
flowres  boonde  vp  in  one  small  poesie : 
gathered  partly  by  translation  in  the 
fyne  and  oatlandish  eardens  of  Euri- 
pides, Ovid,  Petrarcn,  Ariosto,  and 
others ;  and  partly  by  inventioa  out  of 
our  own  fruitefuU  orchardes  in  Eng- 
land :  yielding  sundrie  and  divers  swete 
savours  of  tragical,  comical,  and  moral 
discourses,  boUi  pleasant  and  profitable 
to  the  well -smelling  noses  of  learned 
readers."  It  is  fortunate  for  these  la- 
borious scribes  that  they  lived  in  times 
when  tiiey  found  readers  courageous 
enough  to  venture  beyond  tiieir  tUles. 

We  will  leave  them,  and  proceed  to 
the  fbibles  and  frailties  of  the  learned* 
which  present  a  prolific  theme  for  our 
contemplation ;  in  some  instances  these 
are  traceable  to  physical  causes,  super- 
induced by  their  peculiar  habits  and 
pursuits,  and  in  others,  not  anfirequent- 
ly  to  the  neglect,  which  their  seda- 
sion  and  overwrought  sensibilities  pro- 
voked from  their  cotemporaries.  Allele 
devotees  of  the  pen  are  more  or  lees 
the  victims  of  nerrous  debility,  caused 
by  their  habits  oi  excessive  mental  ef- 
forts. Thus  to  overtask  the  powers  of 
the  intellect,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect, 
will  Bs  naturally  tend  to  enervate  them« 
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88  we  find  the  like  exeitton  of  the  bodily 
fuoctioos  resulting  in  lassitiKle  and  fa- 
tigue. Dr.  Johnson  thus  expresses 
himself  on  this  equivocal  state  between 
actual  health  and  disease :  **  I  pine  in 
the  solitude  of  sickness,  not  bad  enough 
to  be  pitied,  and  not  well  enough  to  be 
endured  ;**  yet  this  powerful  writer 
was  never  so  great  as  when  he  was  in 
Mb  gloomy  state :  he  then  exhibited 
most  of  the  vast  opulence  and  gigantic 
energy  of  his  intellect,  as  well  as  his 
delicate  analysis  of  the  secret  sensibili- 
ties of  the  heart,  as  portions  of  his  cor- 
respondence sufficiently  evince.  This 
feeling  of  physical  languor  and  ennui, 
made  the  au&or  of  the  **  Castle  t^  In- 
dolence^^ so  indolent  himself,  that  he 
was  reluctant  to  rise  from  his  bed ;  and 
when  once  remonstrated  against  the 
practice  by  a  friend,  replied,  *•  troth, 
men,  I  see^ae  motive  for  rising.'*  He 
was  so  excessively  lazy,  that  he  once 
was  seen  to  be  eating  iruit  from  a  peach 
tree,  as  it  grew,  standing  widi  both 
hands  in  his  pockets.  It  would  be  un- 
charitable, however,  to  suppose  Thom- 
son a  fit  denizen  for  the  Augustan 
Apragapolis  of  old,  **a  city  built  for  those 
▼oid  of  business.'* 

Some  of  the  habits  and  methods  of 
stu  dy  exhibit  curious  traits  of  charac- 
ter. The  historian  Mezerai  studied 
by  candlelight ;  and  so  accustomed  was 
he  to  this  use,  that  even  at  noon*  day, 
and  in  the  summer  too,  as  if  neither 
the  heat  nor  the  light  of  the  burning 
sun  were  available  for  him,  he  is  re- 

Eorted  generally  to  have  waited  upon 
is  company  to  the  very  door  with  a 
candle  in  his  hand.  When  the  famous 
Brindley  encountered  any  extraordina- 
xy  difficulty  in  the  execution  of  his  me- 
clianical  labors,  he  usually  retired  to 
his  bed,  where  he  has  been  known  to 
be  ensconced  one,  two,  and  even  three 
whole  days,  till  he  had  acquired  strength 
to  surmount  it ;  when  he  would  get  up 
and  finish  his  design.  This  practice 
contravenes  Dr.  Whittaker's  advice  to 
Mr.  Boyce,  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, ran  as  fblbws  : — *'  First,  to  stu- 
dy always  standing ;  second,  never  to 
study  in  a  window ;  and  third,  never  to 
.  go  to  bed  with  his  feet  cold."  Pope, 
/  besides  being  an  epicure,  would  some- 
/  times  lie  in  bed  at  Lord  Bolingbroke*s 
for  whole  days  together. 

We  might  add  to  the  number  of  lite- 
rary sleepers,  but  it  is  needless ;  and 


we  shall,  therefore,  merely  mention  the 
feet  of  oar  own  Irving,  whose  dormancy 
is  such,  that  he  has  been  known,  even 
surrounded  by  a  briUiant  coterie,  when 
left  alone  fcnr  some  little  interval,  to 
stand  by  the  fire,  and  even  go  to  sleep 
in  that  posture. 

It  must  be  obvious,  that  indolent  ease 
is  as  bad  in  its  effects  on  the  health  as 
over-working.  Lord  BacOn  is  a  case 
in  point,  with  others,  inclnding  the 
three  divines,  Hervey,  Toplady,  and 
Dr.  Owen,  the  last  of  whom  once  ex- 
claimed, that  he  would  gladly  barter  all 
his  learning  obtained  in  bed  for  his  lost 
health*  Euripides  stndled  in  a  dark 
cave— Demosthenes  at  night,  and  apart 
from  the  habitations  of  men — and  the 
monks  of  the  monastic  times,  in  the 
hidden  cloisters  and  ascetic  cells;  but 
we  do  not  see  that  a  neatly-fitted  and 
convenient  library  or  study  offers  less 
immunities  to  the  votaries  of  science  or 
the  muses,  than  those  abodes  referred 
to.  Not  a  few  literary  men  seem  to 
have  loved  **  libations  deep  ;"  but  we 
should  not  perhaps  regard  this  species 
of  moral  delinquency  with  the  stem  vi- 
sion of  modem  teetotalism,  as  the  ine-  ^ 
briate  was  not,  till  modem  days,  out- 
lawed from  the  best  society.  iBschy- 
lus  is  said  to  have  been  always  under 
the  influence  of  the  rosy  god  when  he 
wrote :  it  is  related  then  his  face  looked 
ferociou^^perhaps  to  this  cause  may 
be  referred  his  vigorous  imaginative- 
ness. A  similar  weakness  might  also 
be  chargeable  on  AIcsbus,  Aristopha- 
nes, and  others  of  the  classic  age.  Per- 
son, the  eminent  Greek  scholar,  was  a 
great  tippler,  while  Anacreon  only 
feigned  the  bacchanalian  in  his  wri- 
tings. In  later  days,  Tasso  and  Schil- 
ler mig;ht  be  classed  with  the  foregoing. 
Sir  William  Bkckstone  was  cons'Sera- 
bly  indebted  to  **  good  old  port'*  for 
some  of  his  Commentaries  ;  and  even 
Addison  and  Byron  must  also  be  named, 
the  latter  confessing  to  the  world  that 
his  poem  of  l)on  Juan  was  the  joint 
product  of  genius  and  gin  and  water. 
Without  presuming  any  commentary 
on  such  indulgences,  we  prefer  quot- 
ing the  description  of  one  Prynne,  who 
bequeathed  to  posterity  some  forty  vol- 
umes, for  perpetrating  one  of  which  he 
was  barbarously  doomed  to  have  his 
ears  cropped  in  the  piltory,  and  was  al- 
most suffocated  by  the  immolation  of 
his  huge  volumes — in  which  he  oaain- 
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ta'med  that  it  was  Pope  Atoxander  YIl. 
who,  ia  the  **  disguise  of  a  coalman/' 
came  over  to  England  and  caused  the 
great  fire  of  London,  dec.  Aubrejsays  of 
him,  ''  His  manner  of  studie  was  thus : 
he  wore  a  long  quilt  cap,  which  came 
two  or  three  inches  over  his  eies,  which 
served  him  for  an  umbrella  to  defend 
his  eies  from  the  light ;  about  every 
three  houres,  his  man  was  to  bring  him 
a  roll  and  a  pott  of  ale,  to  refocillate  his 
wasted  spirits;  so  he  studied  and 
drank,  and  this  maintained  him  till 
night,  when  he  made  a  good  supper.** 
These  are  but  few  of  the  modes  resorted 
to  by  literary  men  to  produce  mental 
excitement;  many  singular  contrarieties 
of  disposition  they  afford  us ;  but  we 
had  forgotten  Dryden,  who  used  to 
ply  himself  with  physic  and  phleboto- 
my before  sitting  down  to  any  impor- 
tant work.  His  fancy  would  be  the 
least  likely  to  captivate  our  modern 
scribes,  as  we  are  fast  receding  from 
the  age  of  voluntary  self-martyrdom. 

To  what  curious  extremes  their  ha- 
bits of  mental  abstraction  would  have 
led,  but  for  the  indulgence  of  authors 
in  such  harmless,  though  singular  pas- 
times, it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  New- 
ton, when  once  engaged  on  a  mathe- 
matical subtlety,  would  suffer  nothing 
to  interrupt  his  investigations.  It  is  re- 
lated of  him  that  more  than  on  one 
such  occasion  he  kept  the  dinner  wait- 
ing three  whole  hours ;  and  a  similar 
interval  also  once  intervened  in  the 
very  act  of  his  assuming  his  nether  gar- 
ments. Morel,  the  French  writer, 
possessed  such  devotion  to  study,  that 
when  the  fatal  sickness  of  his  wife,  and 
shortly  afterwards  her  death,  were  an- 
nounced to  him,  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  resign  his  pen,  but  simply 
replied,  "  I  am  very  sorry,  she  was  a 
good  woman."  And  another  learned 
scribe,  no  less  indifferent  to  connubial 
claims,  actually  devoted  the  whole  of 
his  wedding  day  to  his  books.  Mason, 
the  author  of  the  "Spiritual  Treasury," 
while  engaged  upon  that  work,  being 
called  upon  by  a  person  in  business, 
gave  his  name  and  address ;  but  when 
the  author  subsequently  referred  to 
the  card  on  which  he  ought  to  have 
written  the  same,  it  contained  instead 
the  following — Acts  ii.,  v.  2 !  This  is 
about  equal  to  the  divine,  who  for  the 
first  time  appearing  with  spectacles 
which  he  did  not  use,  as  he  placed  them 
over  his  forehead,  beiug  met  with  the 


observation,  *  *  well,  doctor,  so  you  have 
at  last  taken  to  spectacles,**  replied, 
"  yes,  I  found  I  could  not  read  without 
them,  and  wonder  I  have  so  long.** 

Among  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
authorship,  the  critical  censorship  of 
the  press  has  had  its  share.  Cumber- 
land once  said, "  authors  should  be  shell- 
ed like  the  rhinoceros  ;**  but  it  would 
be  hard,  says  one,  were  the  hnnet,  or 
the  nightingale,  to  cease  from  warb- 
ling, because  they  cannot  sing  in  a  storm. 
Severe  and  unmerited  criticism  .has 
been  but  too  frequently  the  bane  of  lit- 
erature, although,  as  in  the  instance  of 
Byron,  it  has  ultimately  tended  to  elicit 
the  nobler  developement  of  talent, 
which  otherwise  might  never  have  been 
brought  into  action.  Some  writers 
have  been  driven  mad.  and  others  have 
actually  died  of  criticism.  Hawkes- 
worth  was  a  case  of  the  latter,  and 
Tasso  the  former.  Voltaire  called 
these  **  dreaded  ministers  of  literarjfjus- 
tice,**  la  cannaille  dc  la  litterature,  but 
he,  like  Pope,  suffered  retribution  at 
the'u*  hands  ;  and  no  less  remarkable  is 
the  fact  of  the  erroneous  criticism  of 
some  of  the  learned  respecting  the  pro- 
ductions of  other  writers — differing  in 
their  estimates  of  literary  merit  as  wide 
as  the  world  apart.  One  memorable 
case  might  be  named  here,  which  went 
beyond  mere  criticism  :  we  refer  to  that 
of  Count  Mazarin,  who  kept  a  complete 
collection  of  the  libels  written  against 
him — it  amounted  to  forty -six  quarto 
volumes ;  and  tbere  have  been  also  more 
instances  than  one  of  unfortunate  wru 
Urs  of  state  libels,  being  compelled  to 
recant  them  in  the  most  emphatic  man- 
ner—  by  eating  literally  their  own 
words.  One  occurred  at  Moscow, 
where  the  poor  advocate  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people  paid  this  most  unmer- 
ciful penalty  of  his  patriotism.  A  scaf- 
fold being  erected  in  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  city,  with  a  surgeon  on  one 
side,  and  the  knout  on  the  other,  onr 
worthy  author  was  compelled  to  swal- 
low his  book  leaf  by  leaf,  neatly  rolled 
up  like  a  lottery  ticket-staking  what 
the  surgical  attendant  deemed  a  suita- 
ble quantum  at  a  time  for  a  digestible 
meal,  during  three  whole  days  in  which 
he  accomplished  the  humiliating  task, 
to  the  singular  entertainment  of  the 
populace  he  had  sought  to  serve.  He, 
at  any  rate,  could  subscribe  to  the  senti- 
ment, that  a  great  book  is  a  great  bore. 

An  amusing^tiecdote  is  related  of  a 
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certain  French  writw,  who,  idling  to 
please  the  cridcs  of  hia  day,  by  his 
avowed  productions,  aOterwards  resort* 
ed  to  the  expedient  of  publishnig  three 
Tohiinee  of  poetry  and  essays,  as  the 
works  of  a  journeyman  blacksmith. 
The  trick  succeeded — all  France  was 
io  aranzement ;  and  the  poems  of  this 
child  of  nature— this  untutored  genius 
-—this  inspired  son  of  Vulcan,  as  he 
was  now  called,  were  immiOiately  and 
enthusiastically  praised,  even  by  the 
very  critics  who  before  repudiated  the 
effusions  of  the  same  pen.  Byron  was 
condemned,  among  other  crimes,  for 
Dot  having  dated  his  first  poems  from 
the  purlieus  of  Grub-street ;  and  Keats 
was  barbarously  attacked  in  a  similar 
manner,  by  no  less  a  critic  than  Giflbrd 
— a  circumstance,  to  which  has  been 
remotely  ascribed  the  premature  decease 
of  that  gifted  poet ;  for,  on  reading  the 
article  in  question,  his  feelings  became 
8o  excited,  that  he  burst  a  blood  vessel, 
which  induced  consumption,  of  which 
he  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-four. 
Moore  relates  that  such  also  was  the 
effect  of  the  savage  attack  upon  Byron, 
that  a  friend  who  happened  to  call  on 
him  shortly  after  he  had  read  it,  in- 
quired whether  ho  had  received  a  chal- 
lenge, such  fierce  defiance  was  depicted 
io  his  countenance.  It  was  about  the 
same  time  that  the  opposite  critical  or- 
gan commenced  a  paper  on  Words- 
worth's **  Excursion^''*  with  the  derisive 
words — "This  will  never  do ;  we  give 
hira  up  as  altogether  incurable  and  be- 
yond the  power  of  criticism."  1  he 
sweet  sonneteer  of  Windermere  has 
fortunately  outlived  the  ignorant  intol- 
erance of  this  sapient  censor,  as  he  now 
occupies  the  highest  honors  of  the  tem- 
ple of  fame.  Poor  Kirke  White  was 
akiother  sad  instance  of  literary  assassi- 
nation :  when  only  seventeen  he  pub- 
lished his  volume  of  poems,  in  hopes 
by  its  sale  of  procuring  sufficient  mo- 
ney to  enable  him  to  go  to  college ;  but 
he  was  doomed  to  the  merciless  cru- 
elties of  an  attackin  the  Monthly  Review. 
How  grievously  the  unjust  criticism 
tortured  his  sensitive  mind  may  be  ga- 
thered from  his  own  words :  **  This 
Review,"  he  says,  **  goes  before  me 
wherever  I  turn  my  steps,  and  is,  I  verily 
believe,  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Satan  to  drive  me  to  distraction." 
Southey  kindly  consoled  and  encour- 
ed  him  to  persevere,  but  wasting  dis- 
ease soon  hurried  the  young  poet  away, 


and  it  was  Soothey's  friendly  hand  that 
first  gathered  his  scattered  and  despi- 
sed works,  and  save  them  to  the  worid. 

The  phikwophic  Newton  was  &r 
from  being  invulnerable  to  the  shafts  of 
his  critical  oponents ;  for  even  Whis- 
ton,  the  friend  of  twenty  years,  forfeit- 
ed his  favor  for  all  time  by  a  single  con- 
tradiction; for  "no  man,"  says  he, 
"was  of  a  more  fearful  temper." 
Whiston  farther  declares,  that  he  would 
not  have  thought  proper  to  have  pub- 
lished his  work  against  Newton's 
Chronology  in  his  lifetime,  as  he  firmly 
believed  it  would  have  killed  him ;  and 
it  was  the  expressed  opinion  of  Dr. 
Bentley,  that  Locke's  thorough  refuta- 
tion of  the  Bishop's  metaphysics  about 
the  Trinity,  actually  hastened  his  end. 

Our  sympathies  become  the  more 
deeply  enlisted  for  the  penalties  of  au- 
thorship, when  we  remember  the  pains 
with  which  the  productions  of  genius 
have  been  accompanied  ;  and  these  are 
not  likely  to  become  overrated  by  the 
many.  Numerous  instances  are  upon 
record,  proving  that  the  emanations  of 
miml  have  been  attended  with  severe 
and  laborious  industry  ;  and  we  may  as 
well  cite  a  few,  perhaps  here. 

So  scrupulously  fastidious  was  Pope 
as  to  nicety  of  expression,  that  it  is 
known  he  seldom  committed  to  the 
press  anything  till  it  had  passed  under 
his  repeated  inspection  and  revision, 
sometimes  keeping  it  by  him  even  a 
year  or  more  for  the  purpose ;  and  his 
publisher,  Dodsley,  on  one  occasion 
deemed  it  easier  to  reprint  the  whole 
of  his  corrected  proo&  than  attempt  the 
needed  emendations.  Thomson,  Aken- 
side.  Gray,  and  Cowper,  were  equally 
devoted  in  their  elaboration  of  a  line ; 
and  Goldsmith  gave  seven  long  years  to 
the  perfection  of  his  inimitable  produc- 
tion, the  Deserted  Village :  producing, 
on  the  average,  something  like  three 
or  fourlines  per  diem,  which  he  thought 
a  good  day's  work.  Hume  and  Robert- 
son were  incessantly  laboringover  their 
language— the  latter  used  even  to  write 
his  sentences  on  small  slips  of  paper, 
and  after  rounding  and  polishing  them 
to  his  satis&ction,  he  entered  ^em  in  a 
book,  which  afterwards  was  again  sub- 
jected to  a  final  revision. 

Many  an  inmiortal  work,  that  is  a 
source  of  exquisite  enjoyment  to  man- 
kind, has  been  written  with  the  blood 
of  the  author,  at  the  expense  of  his  hap- 
piness and  of  his  life.    £ven  the  most 
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jocose  prodactions  have  been  composed 
wiih  a  woanded  spirit.  Cowper^s  ha- 
morons  ballad  of  Oilpin  was  written  in 
a  state  of  despondency  that  bordered 
upon  madness.  **  I  wonder,'*  says  the 
poet,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Newton,  **  that 
a  sportive  thought  should  ever  knock  at 
the  door  of  my  intellects,  and  still  more 
that  it  should  gain  admittance.  It  is  as 
if  harlequin  shoald  intrude  himself  into 
the  gbomy  chamber^ where  a  corpse  is 
deposited  in  state."  In  a  late  number 
of  the  Quarterly  Review^  it  was  justly 
observed,  that  •*  our  veiy  greatest  wits 
have  not  been  men  of  a  gay  and  vivacious 
dispositk>n.  Of  Butler*s  private  histo- 
ry nothing  remains  but  the  record  of 
bis  miseries,  and  Swift  was  never 
known  to  smile."  Lord  Byron,  who 
was  irritable  and  unhappy,  wrote  some 
of  the  most  amusing  stanzas  of  Don 
Juan  in  his  dreariest  moods.  In  fact, 
the  cheerfulness  of  an  author's  style  is 
always  but  a  doubtful  indication  of  the 
serenity  of  his  heart. 

Barke  had  all  his  principal  works 
printed  once  or  twice  at  a  private  press 
before  submitting  them  to  his  publish- 
er. Johnson  and  Gibbon  were  excep- 
tions to  these,  it  is  true ;  they  wrote 
spontaneously,  and  their  first  draft  was 
the  only  one  they  gave  to  the  press : 
and  yet  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  their 
diction  remain,  perhaps,  unsurpassed  at 
the  present  day.  The  French  writers, 
Kousseau  and  St.  Pierre,  carried  their 
scrupulosity  to  an  amusing  excess.  The 
former  used  to  write  out  his  new  He^ 
loise  on  fine  gilt  edged  paper,  and  with 
the  two-fold  affection  of  a  lover  and  a 
parent,  repeatedly  reheated  his  effu- 
sions to  the  ravishment  of  his  own  de- 
lighted ears  before  sending  them  to  the 
printer ;  and  the  latter  transcribed  his 
Fqid  and  Viginia  no  less  than  nine 
times,  with  the  view  of  rendering  it  as 
perfect  as  any  mundane  thing  may  be. 
Sheridan,  it  has  been  well  observed, 
watched  lone  and  anxiously  for  a  bright 
idea,  and  when  he  w^  visited  with 
one,  he  sought  to  attire  it  suitably,  and 
afterwards  discovered  unless  assiduity 
in  rewarding  it  with  a  glass  or  two  of  gen- 
erous port.  Burns  was  another  hard 
worker  with  his  brain ;  when  his  fickle 
muse  jaded,  housed  to  rock  himself  on 
a  chair,  and  gaze  upon  the  sky,  pa- 
tiently waiting  her  inspiration.  He 
was  fiistidtous  to  a  &ult  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  phrase  and  rhythm.  The 
same  delicate  sense  characterises  Byron 


Soott,  Moore,  Campbell,  and  Bnlwv, 
the  last  of  whom  used  to  victimise  tbe 
patient  printer  for  seven  successive  re- 
vises. We  might  swell  the  list  of  labo- 
rious writers  still  farther,  but  it  is  need- 
less ;  and  yet  we  have  not  alladed  to 
many  of  me  craft  who  devoted  theur 
whole  lives  to  a  single  prodnctioD, 
like  Dr.  Copland,  whose  renowned  Dic- 
tbnary  of  Practical  Medicine  has  al- 
ready occufflbd  his  undivided  attention 
more  than  twenty  3rears.  We  cannot, 
however,  refrain  from  quoting  one  more 
name— that  of  the  erudite,  but  ill-fated 
Castell,  the  author  of  Lexicon  Hep- 
taglotton,  since  it  presents  so  singular 
an  example  of  great  literary  generosi^, 
combined  with  the  most  herculean  lite- 
rary industry.  He  was  literally  a 
martyr  to  letters,  a  case  of  voluntary 
immolation  of  himself  and  his  fortune 
to  his  dariing  pursuits.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  read  unmoved  his  pathetic  ap* 
peab  to  Charies  II.,  in  which  he  la- 
ments the  seventeen  years  of  incredible 
pains,  during  which  he  thought  himself 
idle  when  he  had  not  devoted  sixteen 
or  eighteen  hours  a-day  to  the  Lexi- 
con ;  that  he  had  expended  all  his  in- 
heritance (more  than  twelve  thousand 
pounds);  that  it  had  broken  his  con- 
stitution, and  left  him  blind,  as  well 
as  poor.  When  this  invaluable  Poly- 
glott  was  published,  the  copies  remained 
unsold  in  his  hands ;  for  the  learned 
Castell  had  anticipated  the  curiosity 
and  knowledge  of  the  public  by  a  fofl 
century.  He  had  so  completely  de- 
voted himself  to  Oriental  studies,  that 
they  had  a  very  remarkable  conse- 
quence; for  he  had  totally  forgotten 
his  own  language,  and  could  scarcely 
spell  a  single  word.  This  appears  in 
some  of  hb  English  letters,  preserved 
by  Mr.  Nichols,  in  his  valuable  ^'  Lite- 
rary Anecdotes." 

It  is  supposed  that  above  five  hun- 
dred of  his  Lexicons  were  unsold  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  These  were 
placed  by  his  niece  and  executrix  in  a 
room  at  Martin,  in  Surrey,  where  for 
some  years  they  lay  at  the  mercy  of 
the  rats;  and  when  they  came  into 
the  possession  of  this  lady's  executors, 
scarcely  one  complete  volume  coald 
be  formed  nut  of  the  remainder,  and 
the  whole  load  of  learned  rags  sold 
only  for  seven  pounds !  A  single  imper- 
fect copy  recently  sold  for  a  lm*ger  sum. 
[To  be  Continaed.] 
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Now,  let  us  pause  a  moment,  to  re- 
call to  mind  what  our  author  has  pro- 
mised, and  what  he  has  performed. 
He  promised,  that  he  would  lay  down 
certain  self-evident  truths  or  proposi- 
tions, analogous  to  the  axioms  of  geo- 
metry, and  deduce  the  elements  of 
morality  from  them,  by  *'  rigorous  rea- 
soning.*' One  of  these  fundamental 
propositions — one  of  these  self-evident 
truths,  he  informs  us,  is  his  principle  of 
justice.  Now,  where  are  the  moral 
rules  he  has  deduced  from  this  ?  Alasi 
he  tells  us,  that  if  we  undertake  to 
••draw  inferences  from  the  notion  of 
Justice,'*  we  shall  run  into  all  kinds  of 
••contradiction  and  confusion."  He 
proves  this  by  a  specimen  of  his  own. 
•^  Thus,"  says  he,  '♦  if  we  say  that  Jus- 
tice is  Equality,  and  if  we  thereupon 
attempt  to  make  the  Property  of  all 
citizens  always  equal,  we  destroy  the 
conception  of  Property." — p.  149.  Now, 
Mr.  Whewell  offers  this  as  a  proof 
that  we  should  not  attempt  to  draw 
inferences  from  the  notion  of  Justice ; 
and  we  admit,  that  it  is  a  conclusive 
proof,  that  he,  at  least,  should  notattempt 
to  deduce  '•  the  elements  of  morality" 
lirom  such  a  source.  Why,  then,  did 
he  attempt  to  do  it  ?  Why  did  he  un- 
dertake to  give  us  a  chain  of  conse- 
quences flowing  from  this  great  prin- 
ciple of  justice,  as  the  bright  and  beauti- 
ful truths  of  geometry  flow  from  defi- 
nitions and  axioms  ?  We  are  now 
told,  that  these  consequences  are  not 
to  be  defined  by  us  at  all,  but  by  the 
law  of  the  land !  Instead  of  mathema- 
tical dednctionsfrom  self-evident  truths, 
we  have  moral  rules  dednced  from  the 
laws  of  civil  society ;  and  which  are, 
therefore,  as  fluctuating  and  change- 
able, as  the  source  from  which  they  are 
denved.  We  scarcely  know,  which 
the  more  to  admbre,  the  magnificence 
of  the  promise,  or  the  insignificance  of 
the  peifonnance,    Mr.  Whewell  con- 


tends, as  we  have  seen,  that  we  cannot 
deduce  any  conclusions  from  the  notion 
of  Justice,  without  running  into  ••  con- 
tradiction and  confusion  ;'*  and  hence, 
the  practical  rule  of  justice  b  to  be  deriv- 
ed from  the  law  of  the  state.  It  wouki 
be  wrong  to  conclude  from  this,  how- 
ever, that  he  does  not  hold  a  contradic- 
tory doctrine.  For  although  he  teach- 
es, that  we  dare  not  make  any  practi- 
cal application  of  the  sreat  principle  of 
justice,  independent  of  the  law  of  the 
land ;  yet  he  declares,  on  the  other 
hand,  tnat  •'  the  State  has,  for  one  of 
its  offices,  to  remove  out  of  the  Laws 
all  that  is  unjust,  so  as  to  make  them 
more  and  more  just" — p.  148.  "  States 
may  aim  at  constantly  makmg  their 
Laws  continuall  V  more  and  more  just.** 
— p.  149.  But  how  the  law-giver  is  to 
make  the  law  conform  to  the  dictates 
of  justice,  on  the  supposition  that  we 
can  learn  what  things  are  just  only  by 
a  reference  to  the  law,  is  a  mystery 
which  our  author  has  not  been  so  good 
as  to  explain.  Indeed,  in  his  match- 
less system.  Law  and  Justice  are 
made  to  revolve  around  each  other,  like 
twin  stars:  each  being  upheld  and  sup- 
ported by  the  power  of  the  other. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  it  should  hap- 
pen, that  a  man  is  firmly  persuaded 
that  the  law  of  God  requires  one  things 
while  the  law  of  the  land  requires  ano- 
ther ; — which  is  he  to  obey  ?  Hobbea» 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  princi- 
ples, has  at  least  answered  this  ques- 
tion like  a  man  ;  let  him  obey  the  law 
of  God,  says  he,  and  take  the  conse- 
ouences ;  no  ought  to  be  willing  to  suf- 
ter  martyrdom,  if  needs  be,  lor  con- 
science sake.  But  Mr.  Whewell  finds 
it  a  very  delicate  question.  If  he  had 
been  a  true  moralist,  he  would  have 
found  no  difficulty  in  such  a  question ; 
but,  as  it  is,  it  stands  in  his  way,  and 
he  must  make  his  escape  from  it  in 
some  manner  or  other.    For  this  pur- 
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pofte,  he  noe  only  teaches  that  the 
great  **  Ideas"  of  Truth,  and  Justice, 
and  Goodness,  which  spring  from  the 
moral  nature  of  man,  are  dark,  vague, 
and  floatiog  notions,  leading  only  to 
«« contradiction  and  confusion ;"  but  he 
also  labors,  in  every  conceivable  way, 
and  in  some  that  were  not  conceivable, 
to  impress  the  mind  of  the  reader  that 
the  law  of  the  land  is,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain at  least,  the  very  perfection  of 
Reason.  He  wishes  *^  each  rising  ge- 
neration" to  derive  **  its  education  from 
the  existing  Laws  and  Customs  of  the 
Nation,'*  and  to  be  deeply  **  imbued 
with  a  belief  that  these  Laws,  and  the 
Maxims  which  they  imply,  are  right 
and  just;"  so  that  **the  stability  and 
consistency  of  the  State  will  be  pre* 
served.'*— p.  161.  "  We  often  find  ex- 
pressions of  the  Legislator,  or  of  the 
Jurists  who  comment  noon  the  Law, 
vMch  imply  that  they  could  not  conceive 
a  Law  which  did  not  aspire  to  hejusW^ 
—p.  83.  Fortunately,  we  know  nothing 
of  such  legislators  and  jurists ;  but  it  is 
quite  certain,  that  our  author  could  not 
clearly  conceive  of  the  injustice  of  a 
Britiiii  law,  if  of  any  other.  Shall  we 
suppose,  that  the  great  **  Idea  of  Jus- 
tice* given  by  the  moral  nature  of  man, 
is  in  conflict  with  the  **  Fact  supplied 
by  the  Law  ?*'  If  so,  our  author  will 
remind  us,  that  *'The  Idea  and  the 
Fact  cannot  be  separated.** — p.  1 49. 
Justice  without  the  law  is  a  blind 
euide ;  we  con  only  see  what  justice  is 
by  looking  at  its  image  reflected  in  the 
law. 

If  our  author  has  read,  with  much 
care,  the  Equity  Jurisprudence  of  Sto- 
ry, from  which  he  professes  to  have 
borrowed  so  freely,  he  must  have  seen, 
it  appears  to  us,  how  unmeaning  is  the 
obsolete  jargon  about  the  perfection  of 
reason  manifested  in  the  common  law 
of  England.  Surely  our  author  has 
not  forgotten  the  great  and  wonderful 
changes  which  have  so  recently  been 
efiected  in  that  law,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
sane eulogies  that  its  admirers  have 
lavished  upon  it.  Nor  will  the  idle 
flatteries  and  compliments  of  our  au- 
thor, (the  one-hundredth  part  of  which 
we  have  not  notksed,)  prevent  other 
wholesome  reformations  which  are 
destined  to  be  wrought  in  it. 

We  should  not  have  dwelt  upon  this 
subject  so  long,  if,  in  seeking  to  do  ho- 
nor to  **  the  Law,*'  the  author  oi  the 


Elements  had  done  no  vic^nce  to  Mo- 
rality. He  every  where  speaks  of  the 
Law  as  ^  fixed,**  and  of  Morality,  inde- 
pendent of  human  law,  as  **  more  flex- 
ible,'*— p.  331 ;  as  something  dark  and 
uncertain  in  its  determinations.  Hence, 
we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  he 
has  given  us  a  very  rigid  and  despotic 
system  of  law  indeed,  but  an  exceed- 
ingly loose  system  of  morals :  not  Uiat 
it  excludes  any  thing  good ;  but  that, 
along  with  the  good,  it  mcludes  eveiy 
thing  bad.  The  low  philosophy  of 
HoM>es,  and  the  **  immutable  morality 
of  his  great  antagonist.  Cud  worth ;  the 
brightest  precept  of  recollection,  and 
liie  darkest  blunders  of  reason ;  are  here 
united  by  the  flimsiest  ties  of  sophistry. 

Though  our  author  did  not,  as  he 
tells  us,  intend  to  treat  of  moral  philo- 
sophy, but  only  of  the  elements  of 
morals;  yet  has  he  decided  the  two 
ereat  questions  about  which  moral  phi- 
losophy is  chiefly  conversant.  The 
first  of  these  Questions  is,  whence  do 
we  derive  the  iaeas  of  right  and  wrong, 
or  under  what  circumstances  do  they 
arise  ?  This  question  has  been  decided 
in  the  works  before  us,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  referring  the  origin  of  our 
moral  sentiments  to  the  operation  of 
human  laws.  The  second  question  is, 
what  are  the  characteristics  of  right 
and  wrong,  or  how  are  they  dlstio- 
guisfaed  from  other  things?  This 
question  the  author  likewise  disposes 
of  in  his  attempt  to  illustrate  **  the  idea 
of  moral  goodness." 

♦*We  conceive  human  actions,** 
says  he,  **  to  be  absolutely  right,  when 
they  are  conformable  to  the  Supreme 
Ruleofbumanaction.**— p.  156.  What, 
then,  is  this  supreme  rule  ?  We  are 
told  a  great  many  tilings  about  it,  but 
what  it  is,  we  cannot  so  easily  kam 
from  our  author.  "  The  supreme  law 
of  our  actions  must  be  a  law  for  all 
powers  of  action.  It  must  include  the 
whole  of  our  nature.  Its  rule  for  affec- 
tion and  design  must  be,  not  that  they 
shall  be  extinguished,  but  that  they 
shall  be  right  affection  and  right  de- 
8h*e,**  &:c.,  &c.  But  what  b  the  rule  ? 
Why,  "  the  conceptions  to  which  Mo- 
rality directs  our  desires  and  aflectrans, 
may  be  collected,  in  a  general  vxty, 
from  what  has  been  said  of  the  concej»- 
tions  from  which  the  impulses  of  Mo- 
rality urge  us.  As  Morality  calls  ns 
from  anger,  malice,  covetousness,  lying, 
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deceit,  lost,  law-breaking — she  impels 
us  to  an  opposite  set  of  qualities :  •— 
mildDess,  kindDess,  liberality,  fiiimess, 
truthfulness,  humanity,  temperance, 
chastity,  obedience.  These  >concep- 
tioos  mast  enter  into  the  idea  of  the 
end  of  human  action.  These  nrast  be 
included  in  the  supreme  law  of  human 
action.  These  points  indicate  the  place 
to  which  the  lines  of  duty  all  tend. 
.The  supreme  law  of  human  action 
must  be  found  in  the  point  to  which  all 
such  lines  converge.  It  may  be  con- 
ceived as  the  Ideal  Centre  of  such  spe- 
cial moral  tendencies  as  we  have  spo* 
ken ;  and  thus,  as  the  Idea  of  Mora- 
lity."— p.  162.  Here  we  have  a  great 
many  things,  such  as  liberality,  fairness, 
and  so  forth,  all  pointini;  to  the  ereat 
Idea  of  Goodness  ;  but  how  are  Uiese 
things  to  be  defined  ?  how  are  they  to 
be  known,  or  what  is  it  that  constitutes 
dieir  moral  quality?  Until  this  be 
shown,  we  may  be  told,  **  in  a  general 
way,"  that  they  all  point  to  the  **  Idea 
of  Morality ;"  but  as  to  what  that  idea 
18,  we  shall  be  as  fiatr  from  having  an^ 
knowledge  as  before  ;  to  our  minds  it 
will  have  **  neither  a  local  habitation," 
nor  **  a  name." 

**We  may  proceed  somewhat  fur- 
ther," says  our  author,  *'  in  the  deter- 
mination of  this  Ideal  Centre,  or  Idea 
of  Morality."  What  is  it,  then?  Why, 
**  The  Supreme  Law  of  human  nature 
most  be  a  Law  which  belongs  to  man 
as  man ;  a  thing  in  which  all  men 
sympathize,  and  which  binds  together 
man  and  man  by  the  tie  of  their  com- 
mon humanity,"  &;c., — p.  162.  But 
what  is  it  ?  ^  It  excludes  all  that  ope- 
rates merely  to  separate  men ;  for  ex- 
ample, all  desires  that  tend  to  a  centre 
in  each  individual^  without  any  regard 
to  the  common  sympathy  of  mankind; 
and  especially,  all  anections  which  ope- 
rate directly  to  introduce  discord  and 
conflict ;  as  we  have  seen,  accordingly, 
that  it  excludes  malice  and  anger,  and 
directs  us  to  mildness  and  kindness." 
Yery  well ;  but  what  is  it  that  is  to  do 
all  this  ?  ''  The  absence  of  all  the  af- 
fections which  tend  to  separate  men, 
and  the  aggregate  of  the  affections 
which  tend  to  unite  them,  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  Benevdence.^* — 
p.  162-3.  Well ;  but  what  is  benevo- 
lence? It  includes  **  all  the  ties  of  love 
which  bind  men  togetiier."  .  .  .  **Thi8 
affection  of  knre  to  man  as  man,  b  a 
part  of  the  supreme  law  of  human 


action :  and  the  idea  of  a  complete  and 
universal  benevolence  is  a  point  in  the 
direction  of  the  Ideal  Centre,  or  a  part 
of  the  Idea  of  Morality  of  which  we 
have  spoken." — p.  163. 

Afler  all,  this  brings  us  not  one  Inch 
nearer  to  the  nature  of  the  great  idea 
of  moral  goodness;  for  the  question 
still  returns,  what  is  benevolence  ?  Is 
it  a  mere  passive  state  of  the  sensibility, 
or  does  it  also  include  a  state  of  the 
will?  what  is  its  distinguishing  attri- 
bute? wherein  does  its  moral  character 
consist?  This  question  mast  be  an- 
swered, before  we  can  have  any  idea 
of  moral  eoodness.  It  is  by  a  similar 
process,  that  our  author  reaches  his 
four  other  cardinal  virtues,  of  truth,  of 
justice,  <^  purity,  and  of  order;  and 
shows  them  all  to  be  parts  of  the 
'*  Idea  of  Moral  Goodness."  This  is  a 
tedious  process,  one  would  think,  to 
arrive  at  self-evident  truths. 

His  remarks  on  the  subject  of  order 
are  so  characteristic,  that  we  shall  re- 
fer to  them.  **  The  Supreme  Law  of 
Human  Action,"  says  he,  **  in  order  to 
operate  effectively  upon  men*s  minds, « 
must  be  distinct^  and  definitely  con- 
ceived, at  least  in  some  of  its  parts  and 
applications.  But  aU  distinct  and  defi-^ 
niie  conceptions  of  Laws  of  Human  Ae^ 
tion  must  involve  a  reference  to  the  rela^ 
Hon  which  positive  Laws  establish. 
Hence,  moral  rules,  in  order  to  be  dis^ 
tinct  and  definite,  m;ust  depend  t^wn 
Laws;  and  must  suppose  laws  to 

BE  FIXED  AND  PERMANENT.      It  is  OUT 

duhr  to  promote,  by  our  acts,  this  fixity 
and  permanence ;  and  the  Duty,  of 
course,  extends  to  our  internal  actions, 
to  Wilt,  Intention,  Desire  and  (Rectum, 
as  well  as  to  external  acts.  We  must 
conform  our  dispositions  to  the  Laws ; 
obey  the  laws  cordially,  or  administer 
them  carefully,  according  to  the  posi- 
tion we  may  happen  to  hold  in  the 
community.  This  disposition  may  be 
denoted  by  the  term  Order,  understood 
in  a  large  and  comprehensive  sense.*' 
—p.  165.  ..  . "  The  Idea  of  Order  in 
this  comprehensive  sense  is  part  of  the 
Central  Idea  of  Morality.**— p.  166. 

»*Thus,"  says  our  author,  "we  have 
five  Ideas,  Benevolence,  Justice,  TVuth^ 
Purity,  and  Order,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  elements  of  the  Central 
Idea  of  Morality,  or  as  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  Supreme  Rule  of  Human 
Action."— p.  166. 

But  yet  the  idea  of  moral  goodne8S» 
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to  whicb  our  author  Bet  out  to  couduot 
us,  has  not  been  attained.  We  have 
seen  what  he  ealls  '*  its  parts  ;*'  but 
why  these  parts  partake  of  the  nature  of 
the  whole,  or  wiiat  the  nature  of  the 
whole  is,  we  have  not  yet  seen.  It  sure- 
ly will  be  disclosed, one  would  think,  be- 
fore the  author  is  done ;  it  seems  that  it 
already  begins  to  dawn  upon  us.  For  we 
are  told,  **  We  are  not  to  conceive  these 
Ideas,  (his  fife  great  **  cardinal  points") 
as  distinct  and  separable,  but  rather  as 
connected  and  combined  in  a  fondamen^ 
tal  and  intimate  manner.  Thus,  we  have 
already  mentioned  moral  qualities 
which  partake  of  more  than  oue,  as 
Liberality  partakes  of  Benevolence  and 
Justice;  Honesty  of  Justice  and  Truth. 
And  all  these  dispositions.  Benevolence, 
Justice,  Truth.  Purity,  Order,  may  be 
considered  to  be  included  in  the  Love 
of  Goodness.*'— p.  166.  But  aks  !— 
what  is  goodness?  This  is  the  idea 
we  have  been  in  search  of,  and  to  which 
our  author  undertook  to  conduct  us. — 
The  great  central  idea  of  morality — of 
goodness,  is  then,  we  are  told,  the  love 
^  of  morality  or  goodness.  But  we  still 
ask,  what  is  morality?  what  is  good- 
ness? 

(Goodness,  we  are  told,  is  **  a  confor- 
mity to  the  supreme  law  of  human  ac- 
tion ;"  and  »*  the  supreme  law  of  hu- 
man action  is  a  love  of  moral  good  as 
goodt  and  the  desire  to  advance  to- 
wards it  as  the  ultimate  and  only  real 
object  of  actH>n.  To  this  object,  all 
special  affections,  all  external  objects 
and  the  desires  of  such  objects,  all  in- 
tercourse of  men,  all  institutions  of  so- 
ciety, are  considered  as  subordinate 
and  instrumental.  And  thus,  this  Love 
of  Good  includes,  excites,  nourishes, 
and  directs  to  thfir  proper  ends,  those 
more  special  Affections  and  Dispositions 
of  which  we  have  spoken.**  We  wish 
the  reader  to  understand,  once  for  all, 
that  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  bound  to 
point  out  the  tenth  part  of  the  error 
and  confusion  which  may  be  found  in 
the  extracts  that  we  make  from  the 
work  before  us ;  we  have  no  criticism 
to  offer  at  present  in  regard  to  the 
strange,  notions  necessarily  implied  in 
the  above  passage,  as  well  as  in  nearly 
all  of  the  lucubrations  of  the  author. 
We  simply  wish  to  notice  the  hcU 
that  it  conducts  us  to  the  position,  that 
moral  goodness  is  a  conformity  to  the 
supreme  law,  and  that  the  supreme 
mle  enjoins  moral  goodness  I 


A  further  description  of  the  coodurt 
conformable  to  the  supreme  rule  is 
contained  in  the  following  words  s  **  la 
order  to  describe  the  c-haracter  and 
conduct  conformable  to  the  Supreme 
Rule,  we  may  speak  of  it  as  the  char* 
scterand  conduct  of  a  good  man, — 
That  is  right  which  a  good  man  wonid 
da  Those  are  right  affections  which 
a  good  man  would  fed.'* — p.  166. — 
T*}ow,  we  do  not  s«p|)ose  that  our  au- 
thor means  to  assert,  that  every  thing 
which  a  good  man  does  is  morally  good ; 
for  it  is  too  plain,  that  many  of  Ihs  ac^ 
tions  are  indifferent  in  a  moral  point  of 
view — even  supposing  him  to  be  a  po^ 
feet  man.  But  if  he  means  that  aU  the 
actions  which  a  good  behui  does,  as  a 
good  man,  or  which  goes  to  constitute 
his  goodness,  are  coofomrrable  to  the 
supreme  rule,  this  is  only  to  repeat  ia 
a  very  awkward  way,  the  propesitioo  ' 
that  goodness  is  a  conformity  te  the  su- 
preme rule.  All  that  we  can  lean 
from  such  teaching  is,  that  goodness  is 
a  conformity  to  the  supreme  rule,  and 
that  the  supreme  rule  enjoins  goodness. 
This  is  absolutely  all  that  we  can  ga- 
ther from  Dr.  Wbewell  on  this  aO-itn- 
portant  point ;  and  we  regret  that  he 
did  not  impart  his  information  Without 
such  sn  astonishing  profusion  of  words. 

We  cannot  follow  our  author  threugji 
his  remarks  on  the  **  Yirtues  of  ^ 
Affections  ;**  the  **  Virtues  of  Ae  Men- 
tal Desires ;"  the  **  Virtues  connected 
with  Truth;"  the  "Virtues  relating 
to  the  Bodily  Desires ;"  the  ''  Intel- 
lectual Virtues;"  the  '* Reflex  Virtues 
and  Vices ;"  nor  through  his  disserta* 
tion  concerning  our  **  duties"  in  regard 
to  the  same  things.  To  moet  mtadt, 
this  arrangement  and  nomenclature  will 
be  a  sufficient  index  to  the  contents  of 
this  portion  of  his  book ;  and  besides, 
our  limits  require  us  to  view  the  work 
before  us,  not  in  relation  to  the  varioos 
details,  but  in  relation  to  the  great  land- 
marks of  moral  science.  We  have  al- 
ready considered  its  doctrines  concern- 
ing die  relation  between  morafity  and 
law ;  the  origin  of  our  moral  sentiments* 
and  the  idea  of  goodness ;  we  shall  con- 
clude with  a  brief  notice  of  its  positions 
in  regard  to  the  nature  and  authority 
of  conscience. 

From  what  the  author  has  said  widi 
respect  to  the  origin  of  our  moral  sen* 
timents,  we  might  conclude  that  hie 
views  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  func- 
tions of  oonseienoe  are  vagne  and  in* 
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definite.  Accordingly,  in  spenkiog  of 
conscience,  he  mnltipties  epithets,  and 
piles  one  upon  another,  but  he  throws 
no  light  on  the  subject.  He  tells  us, 
fbr  example,  that  conscience  as  a  law 
**  is  a  stage  in  our  moral  and  intellec- 
tual progress**  —  p.  261 ;  and  again, 
that  **  conscience  is  never  folly  formed, 
bat  always  in  the  course  of  formation." 
— ^p.  263.  Now,  in  regard  to  such  ex- 
pressions, as  well  as  in  regard  to  the 
general  character  of  our  author*s  teach- 
ing, we  wish  to  make  a  remark,  in  or- 
der that  we  may  not  be  misunderstood 
in  our  strictures  on  his  work.  We  do  not 
flay,  then,  that  a  true  sense  may  not  be 
put  opon  such  expressions,  as  well  as 
upon  hundreds  of  others,  bearing  a 
similar  stamp,  to  which  we  should  ob- 
ject. They  may  be  true;  but  how 
much  truth  they  contain,  or  wherein 
dieir  truth  consists,  is  ¥rhat  can  be 
known  only  to  those  who  are  already 
iDtimately  acquainted  with  the  science 
of  morals.  The  author,  no  doubt,  sees 
a  truth  in  all  his  expressions ;  and  we 
dare  say  he  would  be  greatly  surprised 
to  find  that  any  man  should  be  so  doll 
M  to  misunderstand  him ;  and  yet  we 
will  venture  to  affirm,  that  if  he  had 
formed  a  dear  and  steady  view  of  the 
truth,  at  which  he  so  darkly  and  ob- 
scurely aims,  and  had  seen  it  in  all  its 
bearings,  he  would  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  express  himself  as  he  has  done. 
The  reader  who  is  familiar  with  the 
truths  of  moral  science  may,  therefore, 
see  these  truths  imperfectly  reflected 
in  the  pages  of  this  work,  without  beins 
misled  by  the  fi-agraentary  or  distorted 
images  they  present ;  just  as  the  mind 
of  the  geometrician  will  eliminite  the 
Idea  of  a  perfect  circle  from  the  most 
clumsy  attempt  to  represent  it  by  a 
diagram.  But  the  unlearned  student, 
who  comes  to  the  work  in  question  for 
instruction,  will  be  just  as  apt  to  see  his 
owD  crude  fancies,  or  preconceived 
errors,  reflected  therein,  as  he  will  be 
to  behold  the  bright  and  beautiful  image 
of  truth.  If  he  should  have  any  thiug 
of  a  thoughtful  and  meditative  mind,  he 
will  perceive  that  the  author  has  in 
some  places  expressed  more,  and  in 
some  less,  than  the  truth  ;  but  exactly 
where  the  line  which  separates  truth 
from  error  is  to  be  drawn,  he  will  not 
be  able  to  determine;  unless  he  can 
find  in  his  own  bosom,  or  in  some  other 
teacher,  «  better  guide  than  <'The 
Elsowots  of  Morality.** 


The  great  question  which  our  author 
discusses  in  regard  to  conscience,  is 
this  : — Is  he  who  acts  according  to  his 
conscience  altoays  right  ?  This  ques- 
tion, whether  viewed  in  relation  to  indi- 
vidual conduct,  or  in  relation  to  many 
of  the  great  practical  interests  which 
agitate  the  Christian  workt  at  th^  pre- 
sent day,  appears  to  be  one  of  immense 
magnitude  and  in>portance.  The  im- 
portance of  the  question,  however,  we 
cannot  undertake  to  unfold  and  illus- 
trate at  present :  it  must  appear  to  the 
most  superficial  observer  that  it  is  of 
suflicient  magnitude  to  engage  J  our 
most  serious  attention.  We  shall  pro- 
ceed, then,  to  consider  the  manner  in 
which  our  author  has  solved  this  ques- 
tion. 

He  contends,  that  "he  who  acts 
against  his  conscience  is  always  wrong,^* 
— ^p.  262.  To  disobey  the  commands  and 
prohibitions  of  conscience,  under  any 
circumstances,  b  utterly  immoral ;  it  is 
the  very  essence  of  immorality,**"p.  2QG^ 
and  so  in  various  other  places.  Now , 
it  appears  perfectly  obvious  to  us,  that 
if  it  is  always  wrong  to  act  against  con- 
science, it  can  never  be  wrong  to  act  in 
obedience  to  it ;  that  if  it  is  immoral 
to  refiise  to  obey  its  commands,  it  can- 
not be  immoral  to  obey  them.  When- 
ever we  are  called  upon  to  obey  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  we  mustj^  either 
refuse  or  obey;  and  hence,  if  it  is 
wrong  to  refuse,  it  must  be  light  to 
obey.  It  is  always  our  duty  to  fl^  from 
wrong;  and  hence,  as  refusmg  to 
yield  to  the  dictates  of  conscience  is, 
as  the  author  concedes,  wrong,  it  can- 
not but  be  right  to  yield.  We  cannot 
possibly  conceive  or  a  clearer  or  more 
irresistible  inference ;  and  yet  our  au- 
thor refuses  to  make  it.  He  admits 
that  it  is  always  wrong  to  refuse  obe- 
dience to  conscience ;  but  yet  he  will 
not  allow  that  it  is  always  right  to  ren- 
der obedience  to  it. 

On  the  contrary,  after  having  pro- 
pounded the  question,  is  he  who  acts 
according  to  his  conscience  always 
right?  he  replies,  **it  is  evident,  that 
to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive, would  lead  to  great  inconsistencies 
in  our  Morality.'*— p.  262.  He  then  be- 
gins to  talk  about  the  imperfections  of 
conscience,  and  the  danger  of  follow- 
ing it  in  all  cases.  •*  Und^r  the  influ- 
ence of  education,  laws,  prejudices  and 
passions,  the  standard  of  right  and 
wrong,  which  exists  in  men*8  minds  for 
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the  time,  is  often  very  diflerent  from 
that  which  the  Moralist  can  assent  to. 
Men  have  often  committed  thefts, 
frauds,  impositions,  homicides,  thinking 
^eir  actions  right;  tbongh  they  were 
such  as  all  Moralists  would  condemn  as 
wrong.  Such  men  acted  according  to 
their  conscience.  Were  they  thereby 
justified?** — p.  262.  Our  author  does 
not  seem  to  perceive,  that  he  has,  by 
means  of  an  ambiguous  word,  stifled  his 
position.  We  do  not  say,  that  both 
his  positions  may  not  be  true,  but  we 
say,  that  they  do  not  relate  to  the  same 
object  of  thought.  The  truth  is,  that 
although  his  positions  are  all  true,  in 
certain  senses;  yet  the  misfortune  is, 
Uiat  in  treating  of  this  subject,  he  does 
not  hold  his  mmd  steadily  to  one  thing, 
but  suffers  it  to  flv  from  point  to  point 
in  the  midst  of  the  ambi^ities  of  his 
phraseology.  Though  his  assertions 
are  all  correct,  yet  by  permitting  them  to 
fly  in  diflerent  directions  and  aim  at  dif- 
ferent objects,  appearing  to  be  the  same 
mily  because  they  have  a  common 
name ;  he  has  left  the  question  he  un- 
dertook to  discuss  in  a  state  of  no  little 
Sreplexity  and  confusion.  We  do  not 
eny  his  doctrines;  we  understand  them 
fully ;  and  we  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  any  man,  who  has  solved  the  pro- 
blem in  question  clearly  and  satisfacto- 
rily to  his  own  mind,  will  understand  Mr, 
Wnewell  better  than  he  understands 
himself^ 

There  is  a  distinction  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  this  subject  to  which  we  must 
attend,  or  it  will  forever  remain  envel- 
oped in  great  difficulty  and  confusion. 
To  unfold  and  illustrate  it,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  A  does  a  certain  act  in  obe- 
dience to  his  conscience.  Now,  the 
(|uestk)n  is,  does  it  follow  that  this  act 
is  right,  simply  because  his  conscience 
commanded  it  1  To  this  question,  we 
may  reply  in  the  affirmative  or  nega- 
tive, according  to  the  use  and  applica- 
tion of  the  term  risht.  If  A  had  not 
performed  the  act,  he  would  have  done 
violence  to  his  conscience ;  which,  it  is 
admitted,  is  of  "  the  very  essence  of 
immorality."  Hence,  it  was  his  duty 
to  do  it;  and  the  act  was  morally 
right  in  him.  Using  the  term  rights 
then,  in  reference  to  the  moral  conduct 
of  the  agent  A,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  the  act  in  question  was  right, 
because  it  was  done  in  obedience  to  the 
dictate  of  conscience. 
But  the  term  rigtU  is  frequently  ap- 


piEed  to  aetioos  abstractly  eonsidefed, 
and  without  reference  to  the  agent. — 
Thus,  an  act  is  said  to  be  right  when  it 
is  such  as  ought  to  be  done,  by  those 
who  have  the  power  and  opportunity 
to  know  it  to  be  right  and  to  do  it. — 
Such  an  act  is  said  to  be  *'  right  in  it- 
self," and  without  reference  to  the  in- 
tention of  any  agent.  In  this  sense  of 
the  word,  the  act  of  A,  which  we  have 
pronounced  right,  because  it  was  done 
m  obedience  to  his  conscience,  may  be 
wrong ;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  be  such 
that  be  would  feel  bound  not  to  do  it, 
provided  his  conscience  were  perfectly 
enlightened.  Hence,  the  same  action 
may  be  both  right  and  wrcng  at  the 
same  time,  in  these  very  diflerent 
senses ;  and  it  was  an  inattention  to  the 
above  distinction,  which  has  been  clear* 
ly  made  and  imdsted  on  by  Stewart, 
and  Bead,  and  Price,  that  has  led  our 
author  into  so  much  perplexity. 

It  cannot  be  objected,  that  this  makes 
conscience  *Uhe  ultimate  standard  of 
morality,**  or  clothes  it  with  the  attri- 
butes of  infallibilitv.  The  ^und  we 
have  taken,  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  truth,  that  conscience  is  liable  to  iik- 
numerable  errors,  and  needs  to  be  en- 
lightened. Nor  does  it  imply,  that  we 
may  rest  contented  to  hve  and  act  in 
conformity  with  the  present  dictates  of 
our  conscience,  without  seeking  to  ad- 
vance in  a  knowledge  of  duty.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  dictates  of 
conscience  itself,  that  we  ought  to  use 
all  the  means  in  our  power  to  obtain 
light.  Conscience  is  not  so  much  an 
enlightening  principle,  as  it  is  a  princi* 
pie  to  be  enlightened;  and  the  injunc- 
tion to  seek  for  light,  is  one  of  its  most 
important  mandates.  We  simply  as- 
sent, that  the  present  dictate  of  om- 
science  is  the  immediate  rule  of  action ; 
he  who  violates  it,  is  guilty  of  wrong, 
and  he  who  obeys,  does  rif ht.  No 
matter  what  we  may  take  as  the  stand- 
ard of  right  in  the  abstract,  whether  we 
take  expediency,  or  the  relarions  of 
things,  or  the  word  of  God,  or  Mr.Whe- 
weirs  great  principle  of  order;  we  must 
still,  ex  necessitate  rei^  adopt  conscience 
as  the  immediate  rule  of^  duty.  We 
must  follow  this  as  the  immediate  rule 
of  conduct ;  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
of  any  other.  No  man  can  guide  him- 
self by  a  light  which  he  does  not  see ; 
and  to  act  in  conformity  with  what  be 
sees  and  feels  to  be  his  duty,  is  to  be 
governed  by  the  dictates  of  conscience* 
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Let  those  who  deny  this  doctrine,  show  well  avoid  it,  to  call  things  by  thmr  old 

in  what  cases,  and  on  what  principle,  a  names ;  and  having  ceased  to  call  them 

man  should  refhse  to  obey  his  conscien-  by  their  familiar  appellations^  he  seems 

tious  convictions  of  duty.  to  have  forgotten  a  good  share  of  the 

For  the  present,  we  shall  enter  no  knowledge  he jposseMed  of  them.    By 

farther  into  the  consideration  of  this  a  pedantic  affection  of  a  strange  ter- 

interesting  subject ;  as  it  is  high  time  minolegy,  made  up  of  new  epithets 

we  shoald  take  leave  of  onr  author. —  needlessly   introduced,  and  old    ones 

We  have  not  dwelt  on  the  amusing  permanently  applied,  together  with  hia 

features  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Whewell,  £rand  design  to  strike  at  a  new  path  to 

because  we  have  wished  to  do  justice,  the  philosophy  of  moraUty,  and  alarm 

8o  far  as  it  lay  in  our  power,  to  great  all,  by  his  determinatioa  to  make  oon- 

principles.      We    mignt,  had  we  so  science  and  truth  bend  to  established 

chose,  have  excited  many  a  smile  by  institutions,  he  has  contrived  to  intro- 

dwelling  on  the  peculiarities  of  his  no*  duee  a  degree  of  |>erplexitY  and  confu- 

menclature  and  style ;  but  have  passed  sion  into  moral  science,  which  it  is  ex* 

them  over,   not  because  we  deemed  eeedindy  painful  to  contemplate,  and 

them  unworthy  of  notice,  but  because  from  which  we  turn  with  feelmgs  of  un- 

&ey  are  comparatively  small  ofiences,  mingled  pleasure  and  delight. 
Indeed,  he  is  seldom  satisfied,  if  he  can 


SONNETS. 

Bt  TBtt  AUTHOB  OF  "  Th«  YkxaUSS,**  "GuT  RiYXBS,**    Ao. 
XAQER  COlfFTDXirCE  OF  AMBITION. 

There  are  two  lives,  and  one  alone  is  ours, 

And  chosen,  we  must  choose : — the  one  is  fair, 
A  world  of  summer  skies,  and  smiles,  and  flowers. 

The  other  dark  with  tempests  and  with  care : — 
Our  will,  |n  choice  of  these,  declares  our  powers  I 
Is  it  thy  pleasure,  o'er  the  summer  sea,  , 

To  glide  with  noiseless  power  and  easy  sail. 
Reluctant  at  the  nobler  sovVeignty 

Of  wind  and  wave,  and  the  triumphant  gale  ? 
Then  we  part  company, — ^for  I  should  quail 
At  unperformance, — and  my  course  must  be. 
Where  the  strife  thickens, — ^where  the  meaner  pale, 
And  back  recoil,  and  nought  but  danger  see. 
Where  Gbry  waves  her  flag,  and  Victory  wails  for  me. 


THE  SACRIFICE  UFON  OUR  ALTARS. 

Our  very  passions  leave  us— our  best  tastes 
Subside,  as  do  our  pleasures,  and  depart ; 
The  moss  and  ivy  grow  about  the  heart, 
And  a  cold  apathy  ana  dullness  wastes 
Our  virgin  fancies.     We  grow  old  apace. 

While  every  flow'r  that  boyhood  lov'd  keeps  young. 
As  if  in  bitter  mockery  of  our  pride .' 
And  this  it  is  to  run  ambition's  race. 

To  lose  the  pulse  of  hope,  youth's  precious  tide. 
And  through  strange  regions,  and  with  unknown  tongue, 

As  vain  as  Edward  Irving's,  wander  wide. 
Seeking  our  solemn  phantoms,— things  of  air, 

Thin,  un^iubstantial,  which  our  hearts  still  grace 
With  homage,— and  our  eyes  still  fancy  bright  and  fip'^'p.p.QTp 
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A  TALE  or  8T.  COLUVBA. 
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'•You  ask  not,"  replied  the  Naiad, 
"wherefore  the  wind  hovers  aronnd  the 
flower,  and  while  it  gives  freshness  and 
strength,  hives  witlun  its  bosom  those 
treasured  perfumes,  which  consecrate 
its  flight,  fike  visitants  from  paradise. 
You  ask  not,  wherefore  the  moon -beam 
Tests  upon  the  wave,  wooing  it  with 
the  passion  and  purity  of  a  bride ;  or 
wherefore  the  dew  of  midnight,  which 
sleeps  upon  the  flower,  glitters  like  stars 
in  the  Armament — 'Tis  the  universal 
spirit  of  love,  which  pervades  the  silent 
depths  of  nature;  which  weds  the  breath 
of  summer  to  the  flower,  and  pledges 
the  kiss  of  moonlight  to  the  swelbne 
wave,  that  mirrors  her  radiance  and 


«^f^: 


fet  I  am  but  man,"  exclaimed 
Momi,  as  he  hung  enraptured  upon 
the  words  of  the  Naiad. 

••  One  wave  of  my  wand,"  replied 
the  queen,  "could  make  thee  in  all 
things,  even  as  I  am,  and  the  bright 
company  which  heralded  thee  hither — 
yet  it  is  not  the  change  of  a  moment. 
Slowly,  as  a  decaying  and  corrupted 

fovernment,  must  thine  earthly  nature 
e  detached  from  thee.  Thou  art  here 
to  share  my  throne,  and  hold  my  scep- 
tre ;  yet  though  thou  art  to  hold  com- 
mxmion  with  spirits— though  thou  may 
resemble  them  in  form,  and  wear  their 
light  and  gauze-like  raiment — thy  mind 
will  for  a  time  retrace  the  scenes  of 
earth ;  thine  ear  listen,  as  in  dreams,  to 
the  voices  of  those  thou  last  loved,  and 
thine  heart  wander  back  to  the  affec- 
tions of  its  nature." 

"  Then  I  am  doomed — "  said  Momi, 
as  he  felt  the  words  of  the  Naiad  al- 
ready verified  by  the  struggle  within 
his  heart,  and  himself  but  an  exile 
amid  the  wealth  and  splendor  which, 
like  a  gilded  serpent,  fascinates  his  eye, 
and  coils  its  folds  around  him. 

"  To  be  loved  by  me,  and  sit  upon 
my  throne,"  replied  the  Naiad,  as, 
rising,  she  waved  her  sceptre  over  him, 
and  he  sank  senseless  at  her  feeU 


Thus  passed  time — ^if,  indeed,  ttme 
could  be  said  to  fly,  in  realms  whose 
endless  pleasure  and  ceaseless  tight  (fi- 
vide  the  external  world  from  that  of  oar 
own  thoughts  and  acdons,  which  marie 
our  epochs  upon  earth.  Of  all  the  spirits 
who  thronged  the  realms,  who  turned 
their  eyes  to  the  praise  and  beauty  of 
their  queen,  Momi  was  the  favorite. 
He  felt  her  prophecy  of  gradual  change 
progressing;  but  though  he  looked 
around  him  with  the  eyes  of  a  spirit, fa- 
miliar with  the  object  of  mystery  which 
met  his  gaze,  and  felt  himself  irrevoca- 
bly the  tenant  of  a  world  for  which  he 
was  adapted  by  a  secret  and  unfelt  pro: 
cess  of  conformation — ^his  heart  still  re- 
mained unchanged,  like  a  particle  ci 
dust  polluting  the  purity  and  brightness 
of  his  spiritual  form.  In  fancy  he  yet 
pressed  to  it  his  earthly  bride;  return- 
ed with  ardour  those  glances  which 
rested  on  him,  as  she  hung  upon  his 
breast,  and  felt,  Vith  a  delicious  joy, 
the  fevered  pressure  of  her  lip,  strong 
as  the  embrace  of  death,  and  murmur- 
ing the  accents  of  a  broken  heart. 

**  Queen !"  he  exclaimed,  starting 
from  a  reverie  of  earth,  as  he  reclined 
by  her  side — **  thy  love  cannot  deny 
me  its  first  boon  and  its  last  ?" 

**  Speak  thy  request,"  replied  the 
Naiad. 

Momi  paused  for  a  moment  in  an 
agony  of  doubt  and  fear.  He  dreaded 
to  incur  the  penalty  of  eternal  exile — 
perhaps  of  death,  should  his  request  be 
deniea.  He  turned  his  tear-dimmed 
eyes  upon  the  queen.  He  felt  a  gentle 
pressure,  as  of  down,  upon  his  lids — 
the  tears  had  passed  away  beneath 
the  lip  of  the  Naiad,  and  every  object 
around  him  was  bathed  in  a  voluptu- 
ous light,  hitherto  a  stranger  to  his 
vision. 

**  Thy  request?— Speak  it,"  repeat- 
ed the  queen.  *♦  She  who  hath  shared 
her  kingdom  with  thee,  cannot  refuse 
thee  aught." 
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**  Thftt  I  tQfty  rmsit  earth,"  replied 
Moroi,  tremblingly. 

The  qaeen  was  silent.  A  moment- 
ary frown,  like  the  dew  clouding  the 
hlnsh  of  the  flower,  passed  over  her 
face,  as  she  heard  and  paused  on  Mor- 
al's wish. 

*^  Your  heart  stall  wanders  back  to 
earth  ?"  she  said. 

**  Blame  me  not,"  responded  Momi, 
*'  for  the  oondidon  thou  thyself  hast  im- 
posed upon  my  nature. — Oh. !  were  it 
but  for  a  moment,  I  implore  thee,  bright 
6|nrit,"  he  continued,  earnestly,  ^*  let  me 
but  see  nature  once  again,  as  she  crowns 
«&d  beautifies  earth,  fixes  her  eternal 
throne  of  adamant  upon  the  mountain, 
or  scatters  her  painted  treasures  through 
the  depths  of  the  valley.  Let  me  once 
more  return  to  the  firieads  whom  I  have 
left,  whose  smilss  I  see  trembling  on 
tibeir  lips  as  ready  to  greet  me ; — let  me 
once  more  wander  tluough  the  vales  of 
that  isle,  conseerated  by  the  bve  it  has 
witnessed  and  the  despair  passion  has 
lelt  behind ;— let  me  ascend — be  it  for 
but  a  day — an  hour — and  1  return, 
content  to  share  the  glories  of  thy 
throne,  or  the  pleasures  of  thine  im- 
mortal love." 

As  he  knelt  before  her,  his  arms  ex- 
tended in  the  intensity  of  prayer,  and 
his  lips  still  quivering  with  the  throng- 
ing, unuttered  emotions  of  (his  heart, 
the  Naiad  looked  upon  him  with  a 
mingled  expression  of  tenderness  and 
reproofr 

**  Ah  1  thou  smiPst  upon  thy  suppli- 
ant," cried  Momi,  as  he  started  in  rap- 
tuie  at  the  softness  which  beamed  from 
her  eyes,  and  overspread  her  features, 
like  the  ray  of  earhest  dawn  blushing 
through  the  mist  of  morning : — "  thou 
snoiPet,  bright  queen;  thou  wilt  not — 
can'st  not  refuse  me  ?" 

*»  Then  thou  weariest  already  ctf  my 
paradise  ?"  returned  the  Naiad. 

"  Not  so,  fiiir  spirit,"  exclaimed  the 
prince ;— •*  by  the  light  which  gilds  it, 
like  an  eternal  sun, — by  the  sceptre 
thou  boldest,  I  swear  my  homage  to  thy 
throne,  and,  if  tbou'lt  not  disown  it,  the 
love  of  an  earth-bom  creature." 

She  extended  her  crystal  8ceptre  to 
him,  and  Momi  pressed  it  to  her  lips  in 
token  of  fealty  and  passion. 

"  Should  we  restore  thy  natnre  to 
thee,"  said  the  Naiad,  **  and  allow  thee 
to  ascend  to  earth-^beware,  there  are 


stronger,  though  unseen  ties^  whieh 
bind  thee  to  our  realm  bevond  the  li^ht 
breath  which  speaks  the  oath,  and 
either  leaves  it  chahied  to  the  altar  of 
the  heart  by  the  vow  c^  honor,  or  scat- 
ters it  to  the  wild  air,  a  thing  as  light  as 
that  with  which  it  mingles." 

''  What  ties  ?"  faltered  the  piince. 
**  Thy  change  of  nature,"  reified  the 
queen,  *<  and  a  mysterious  power,  which 
wtU  haunt  thee  thiDugh  the  ci^es  and 
hiding-places  of  the  earth,  to  cancel 
thy  perjury,  and  reclaim  thee  to  the 
nature  thou  hast  foresworn." 

*.* Perjury r*  repeated  Momi;  "by 
these  vales  of  light,  which  rise  around 
us  like  an  air-wrought  palace,  I  seek 
neither  to  In'Oak  the  oath  I  have 
swem  before  thy  throne,  nor  releaae 
myself  from  the  sacred  nature  thy 
power  has  breathed  upon  me !  Should 
thou  or  tiiy  realm  be  forgotten  while  I 
tread  the  earth,  thou  hast  within  thy 
gfasp  an  element,  which  carries  in  its 
besom  the  streng^  of  thunder  aad  the 
vengeance  of  death." 

**  And  aneh  shaM  be  thy  doom,  son  of 
earth,"  returned  the  queen,  *-^  sbould'st 
thou  forget  to  return  the  love  of  the 
Naiad,  or  the  duty  thou  hast  sworn  to 
her  throne." 

"  Oh !  I  am  mad  for  joy,"  exdaim* 
ed  Momi,  as  he  pressed  the  sceptre  to 
his  lips  ; — ''  I  shall  see  the  bright  sun 
again«  as  like  a  racer  of  proud  and  un* 
wearied  mettle,  he  speeds  his  heavenly 
course,  and  pants  for  the  golden  gaol 
where  twilight  hangs  her  banners  from 
the  clouded  turrets  of  the  vanquished 
day.    I  shall  see—" 

"  Thy  bride,  the  princess  Ethnea," 
mtemipted  the  Naiad,  in  a  sterner  tone 
than  she  had  hitherto  adopted.  **  Fool ! 
immortality  is  within  thy  grasp,  and 
yet  thou  cling*st  to  dust  and  death, 
while  the  former  crumbles  in  thine  em- 
brace, and  death  conceals  his  dart  from 
thee,  beneath  the  embroidered  robe  he 
hat^  flung  on  thy  painted  earth.  To 
thy  love  I — awav  !  Yet  stay,"  she 
added,  cheeking  herself,  as  Momi,  deaf 
to  her  words,  and  unconscious  of  the 
desire  of  vengeance,  which  lurked  like 
a  serpent  beneath  them,  was  dashing 
from  the  spot,  and  felt  his  wings  already 
spread  for  flight ;  **  stay ;  ere  thou 
seek*st  thine  earth,  I  have  a  parting 
charge  to  give  thee.  The  perkid  of 
thy  visit  must  be  short,  and  thy  return 
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marked  by  the  si^M  witli  wbidi  diy 
brethren  of  dust  count  the  flight  of 
time.'* 

"Thy  coramuids,  fair  qaeen,*'  re- 
plied the  prince,  *' shall  be  cherished 
and  obeyed.  .  Say  on." 

**When  the  moon  rides  highest  in 
the  sky,  and  mountain,  vale,  and  pbin 
deep  beneath  the  spell  of  her  light — 
that  be  thine  hoar  of  return.  Thoa 
rememberest  thine  oath  1  Tfaon  know- 
est  my  power  ?  To  thy  bride  of  dost, 
away !" 

The  resurrection  of  the  prince  fhmi 
the  deep  was  the  flight  of  a  moment. 
The  blcMxl  once  more  circled  through 
his  Teins ;  to  the  mind  was  once  more 
restored  impresskms  and  recollections, 
as  though  he  had  never  abandoned 
earth  or  his  nature,  but  which,  in  the 
change  he  had  undergone,  lay  vague, 
conftMed  and  undefined,  like  the  sever- 
ered  and  dislocated  reUcs  of  life  as  they 
spread  and  scatter  through  the  vault  of 
death.  His  heart  once  UKire  leaped  to 
the  living  irapulsesy  which  flowed  back 
upon  it,  like  streams  returning  their 
tributes  to  the  fountain ;  and  amid  the 
emotions  which  thronged  and  swelled 
within  a  bosom,  hitherto  pulseless  and 
inanimate,  he  felt  the  returning  gtowof 
a  warrior's  ambition^-tiie  unl^nding 
loftiness  of  a  prince's  pride — and  love, 
flowing  through  every  vein,  like  a  tide 
of  flame,  and  springing  from  the  heart, 
as  its  centre— its  exhaustiess  fount. 

As  he  stood  on  the  border  of  the 
lake,  thus  divested  of  every  influence 
of  his  spiritual  nature,  the  thought 
flashed  on  him  of  entering  the  casUe, 
and  standing  in  the  presence  of  Ethnea, 
in  the  disguise  of  a  minstrel.  The 
moon,  like  a  bride  parting  the  curtained 
clouds,  was  slowly  ascending  "her 
highest  noon,"  while  her  troop  of  spark- 
ling satellites  glanced  in  her  wake, 
like  handmaidens  bearing  her  silver 
train.  The  lake  was  one  mirror  of 
light.  The  prince  stooped  over  the 
bank,  and  beheld  the  transformation 
realised  as  by  enchantment— the 
Barrad  aroundliis  head — the  tong  beard 
floated  on  his  breast,  and  the  harp  was 
in  his  hand. 

"Thanks!  thanks!  bright  queen," 
he  cried  in  rapture,  and  he  swept  the 
silent  strings;  "as thou  hast  not  de- 
serted me,  my  life  upon  my  &ith  !'* 

He  sprang  from  the  spot,  and  with  a 
hasty  step  traversed  the  gardens,  lin- 


gering ou  every  place  wbich  reminded 
htm  o[  hours  passed  in  the  dalliance  of 
love-H)f  vows  plighted  in  truth,  to  be 
broken,  alas!  hy  the  hand  of  death. 
As  thus  he  wandered,  Ihing  over  again 
days  and  hours,  whose  menKinr  noulti- 
plied  the  happiness  they  brou^t;  and, 
in  the  ecstscy  of  retrospective  life,  for- 
getful of  the  nature  which  claimed  him 
as  its  own,  and  the  oath  whose  fulfil- 
ment bound  him  to  an  exacting,  re- 
morseless future,  a  burst  of  mmsirelsy 
rose  from  within  the  castle  waDs,  and 
died  away  in  silence,  like  some  parting 
spirit,  upon  the  bosom  of  the  night. 

That  sound  dispelled  memorr  and 
reverie,  and  awakened  within  him  a 
sense  of  his  condition,  on  which  he  was 
permitted  to  revisit  earth.  He  looked 
toward  the  sky ; — time  was  yet  merci- 
ful to  him — the  moon  was  far  from  her 
noon.  He  turned  to  the  castle ;  eveiy 
turret  glowed  with  light,  and  the  great 
haU  was  a  scene  of  mirth,  festiviQr  and 
rejoiciog.  Anon  broke  upon  hts  ear 
the  merry  peal  of  the  revellers,  the 
rich  minstrelsy  of  ^e  harps,  as  the 
dancers  kept  measure  to  their  strains* 

"And  is  tiiis  ^y  bve,  Ethnea?" 
said  Momi,  as  he  vainly  endeavored  to 
wake  one  chord  from  the  harp  he  bora, 
while  a  tear-drop  glistened  in  the  moon- 
light, as  it  fell  among  the  strings— "Is 
this  the  love  for  which  I  wept,  even 
amkl  the  vales  of  paradise;  whidi 
made  those  crjrstal  depths  a  (rfaoe  of 
darkness,  and  their  bright  spirits  de- 
formed to  the  eye,  when  I  though  of 
^ee !  Ethnea,  weepest  Oum  thy  tove, 
amid  the  revel,  the  dance,  and  the 
song?" 

Dispirited  and  sad  amid  these  wit- 
nesses of  her  forgetftilnew,  yet  almost 
incredulous  of  the  festive  light  which 
broke  on  his  eye,  and  the  strains  of 
mirth  which  assailed  his  ear,  with 
quick  and  agitated  step  -he  bent  his  vray 
towards  the  castle.  He  paused  a  mo- 
ment on  the  th^'eshold  of  the  gate.  It 
was  no  longer  the  vision,  whicn,  in  his 
drapair,  he  had  fondly  hoped ;  but  a 
stem  and  revolting  truth,  which  crushed 
out  the  so  long  cherished  imageof  Eth- 
nea from  his  heart,  and  made  it  yearn 
for  the  presence  of  the  Naiad — the  love 
which  defied  temptation  and  the  decay 
of  time— and  that  home  beneath  the 
wave  of  eternal  happiness  and  light. 

"  A  minstrel,  worn  with  travelling,'* 
he  said  to  the  man,  who  watched  bj 
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the  gate*  ^impioreB  admisskm,  and  he 
will  requite  the  hospitality  of  thy  pune 
with  his  humble  skill  mpon  the  harp.*' 

**  Enter,**  said  the  niaD ;  *'  aod  the 
peace  of  our  walls  be  upon  thee  !** 

The  next  moment  Mcnui  stood 
among  the  rereUers^  joyless  and  im- 
amiling  amid  the  gaiety  which  snr- 
roundacl  him,  like  one  risen  from  the 
dead  to  paralyze  the  hearts  and  voteea 
of  mirth  with  the  chiU  of  his  dark  and 
fearful  home.  Still  pealed  the  harps  of 
the  minstrels,  and  still  whh*led  on  the 
giddy  dance ;  still  whispered  the  man- 
^  lip  its  compliment  and  the  tributes 
of  gallantry,  while  the  ear  of  beauty 
kung  entranced  on  sounds,  which  filled 
it  like  softest  music.  Frensied  and 
deaperate  wandered  the  eyes  of  Momi 
among  the  sparkling  group;  he  ielt 
hia  glance  imbued  with  more  than  a 
mortal  fire ;  hia  cheek  became  cold,  as 
thoogh  the  hour  had  arrived  for  the 
dtasoltttion  of  his  nature ;  while  thick 
and  burning  drops  streaoMd  from  his 
brow,  like  £e  dialled  from  the  land  of 
the  spirit.  To  escape  detection,  he 
minted  with  the  minstrels,  and  hia 
harp  swelled  the  strains  of  festivity 
from  his  unconscious  and  trembling 
hands. 

But  while  he,  thoughtlessly,  struck 
the  strings,  his  eyes  wandered  rest- 
ieasly  through  the  pageant-throng 
around  him.  Ethneawas  not  there. 
Was  she  dead  ?  The  harrowing  thought 
fell  on  him  with  remorse  for  the  rash 
efaarge  he  had  announced  against  her. 
Had  she  died  for  him  ?  The  question 
was  followed  by  a  mingled  sensation  of 
Badness  and  joy,  which  confounded 
both,  and  wrought  on  its  victim  like 
madness.  Ethnea  gone!  then  earth 
had  no  farther  claims  upon  his  heart; 
«nd  the  affections,  which  led  him  back, 
he  felt  were  already  breaking  and 
withering. 

While  thus  he  stood  in  melancholy 
and  despair,  desirinc  the  moment 
which  should  restore  his  spiritual  na- 
ture, in  a  remote  part  of  the  hall  his 
eyes  rested  on  a  form,  seen  in  happier 
hours,  and  worshipped  through  all  ^e 
vicissitudes  of  death  and  change,  with 
the  devotran  of  an  idolater.  It  was 
Ethnea.  Anger  clouded  his  brow,  as 
the  truth  of  the  charge  rushed  to  his 
mind ;  but  a  moment  dispelled  it,  as  the 
sunshine  brushes  the  ripple  from  the 
wave.     She  was  surrounded  by  mirth ; 


but  there  was  no  responsive  smile  upon 
the  lips  to  share,  or  give  it  welcome. 
The  lamps  gleamed  above  her  with 
the  brilliancy  of  day,  but  where  was 
die  blush  which  might  have  reposed 
upon  that  cheek,  like  a  rose  expanding 
in  the  warmth  of  sunlight?  The  giddy 
dance  wove  its  labyrinth  oround  her ; 
yet  Mke  a  statue  did  she  regard  the 
moving  crowd,  cold,  joyless  and  silent. 
It  was  Ethnea ;  but,  alas !  how  changed 
from  her  he  had  claimed  as  his  bride— 
from  her  whose  beauty  had  been  his 
dream  amid  the  loveliness  of  paradise. 
The  hollow  of  her  dieek,  her  sadness, 
her  silence — all  bespake  a  truth,  which 
defied  even  the  separation  of  death, 
and  sought  the  tomb  of  her  lover,  to 
watch  and  weep  there. 

Though  his  oath  were  broken; 
though  the  threatened  penal^  of  the 
Naiid  and  the  utter  extinction  of  spirit 
feltowed;  though  death  approached, 
and  whispered  in  his  ear  the  curse  of 
dust ;  yet  one  word  must  be  exchanged 
with' the  princess,  even  though  it  were 
but  •»Farewdl!*' 

The  dance  had  ceased,  and  the  harpa 
sunk  to  silence.  He  descended  amid 
^e  crowd— there  was  one  expedient 
still  left  him  to  inform  her  of  his  pre- 
sence. He  called  to  mind  the  air  he 
had  often  sung  in  her  bower,  and  sang 
to  her  the  last  time  they  met  there. 
Ethnea  k>ved  it,  perhaps,  as  much  for 
the  minstrel,  as  the  melancholy  sweet- 
ness which  marked  it  He  swept  the 
strings,  and  sang  the  folkiwing  lines-^ 

When  we  parted  last,  the  fmile  which  played 
Oa  thy  lip.  I  theuf  bt  ooaid  never  die— 

But  alas!  our  smiles  as  oAea  fade, 
As  the  moonlif  ht  to  the  lover's  eye. 

It  was  the  star-lifht  of  my  path ; 

The  spell  which  did  my  steps  befulle ; 
And  though  the  tempest  lownr'd  in  wrath, 

One  ray  still  pierced  it— *t#as  that  smile  !— 

Too  happy!  if  the  love  we  felt 

In  those  brif  ht  hours,  could  last  for  ever  j 
If  the  God,  beiore  whose  shrine  we  knelt, 

Our  liearta  bad  iliOed  ne'er  to  sever. 

But  rent  the  tie— and  gone  the  tiHk 
Which  blessed  our  hearts  in  that  swett  hoar ; 

Too  late  we've  learned  the  doom  of  youth— 
That  passion  £sdeth  like  a  flower— 

And  what  is  left,  save  the  broken  heart. 
And  the  tear,  which  dims  the  once  bright  9f% 

Oh  !  would  that  ere  the  hour  to  part, 
A  sterner  fate  had  come— To  die! 

But  vain  to  murmor !— Vain  to  weep 

Over  a  doom  as  dark  as  nun* ! — 
To  guard  a  withered  flower,  and  keep 

Our  sad  watch  by  ito  Ihded  Imrera. 
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Oh !  bftd  we  BeT«r  lortdior  vmI, 
How  happier  far  bad  been  our  fate!-— 

Our  star  so  soon  had  never  cet, 
Aud  left  Uf  daric  ami  desolate. 

For  the  gay  and  heedless  throng,  the 
atr  had  no  memory,  and  the  words  no 
meaning.  Bot  it  fell  on  the  ear  of  the 
princess  like  a  voice  firom  the  dead,  ac 
fiiDcy  knelt  by  the  tomb  of  her  tover, 
whose  depths  returned  solemn  and 
holy  answers  to  die  heart  whose  pas^ 
sion  death  could  not  chill.  And,  strick- 
en, as  in  the  presence  of  a  spirit  who 
returned  to  earth  on  a  mission  of  warn" 
ing  or  revenge ;  and  bewildered  with 
the  thoughts  and  memories  whiclk 
crowded  on  her  mind  as  she  listened 
to  the  minstrel,  she  started  from  her 
seat.  The  light  of  ireosy  was  is 
her  eye — a  ghMtly  pallor  settled  on  her 
brow  and  features — she  trembled  fear- 
folly,  as  though  each  moment  fava 
atreogth  to  the  horrible  thought,  that  a 
tenant  of  the  tomb  stood  amid  a  scene 
of  mirth  Hko  the  present.  The  super- 
stition gradually  assan»ed  the  hideous 
aspect  of  its  object;  she  raised  her 
hands  to  her  head,  and,  uttering  a  wild 
and  heart-reading  shriek,  sank  back 
npon  her  seat. 

The  revellers  gathered  around  her — 
*^  He  is  not  here,"  she  said,  as  she  scan- 
ned the  group  with  a  keen  and  kind- 
ling eye — *•  not  here,  not  here." 

*'  Who  ?"  broke  simukaneoasly  from 
the  astonished  and  terrified  by-standers. 

"He— tit«  dead^^'  she  replied,  in  a 
deep  toae, which  frose  the  listeners  with 
horror ;  and,  darting  from  their  pre- 
sence with  the  spe^  of  thought,  she 
rushed  from  the  hall.  He  observed  her 
departure,  and,  unnoticed  by  the  rest, 
glided  away  in  pursuit  of  her. 

After  following  her  for  some  time 
through  a  passage,  she  fled  before  him 
with  such  rapidity  as  made  him  suspect 
the  terrible  impression  which  weighed 
on  her,  that  she  was  haunted  by  the 
dead.  He  gently  spoke  her  name. 
She  neith^gKiDswered  nor  turned,  but 
still  pursued  her  flight  with  such  a 
fearful  speed,  as  made  him  shudder  for 
the  safety  of  her  mind. 

A  small  summer-house  terminated 
the  passage,  whose  flowers,  as  they 
climbed  the  walls,  or  were  trained  in 
festoons,  so  as  almost  to  represent  an 
artificial  ceiling,  were  interwoven  with 
lamps  of  rich  and  varied  hues,  which 


fenoiitliemwitbt]»Bci«Bow  lustre  of 
auBSet. 

As  Morni  entered  the  bower,  the 
form  he  sought  was  before  him.  £i- 
hausted  and  breathless  with  terror,  she 
had  sunk  ii)ion  the  floor,  her  arms  ex- 
tended en  a  couch,  to  which  she  dmig 
for  support,  while  the  cressets  poured 
down  dietr  warm  light  upon  a  fooe, 
tiBtless,  ghost-like,  and  ashy.  He 
koelt  to  her — he  pressed  his  lipa  to  her 
cheek — 'twas  cold; — he  elaaped  her 
hand  io  his — it  felt  pulseless  and  day- 
like. 

**  Dead,  dead,"  he  mummred,  as  he 
bent  ever  her,  parted  her  hair  from  her 
pale  brow,  and  fek  that  while  he  look* 
ed  on  that  dead  image,  he  pout*cd  oat 
the  last  tributes  of  a  blasted  knre,  aai 
breathed  forth  the  last  remaiaiDg  im- 
pulse of  an  expiring  nature. 

*'That  voice!  thatveioe!"  said  the 
princess,  slowly  reviving;  '*it  souids 
in  mine  eaiw-the  very  reality  of  thst 
hideous  dream — ^graves  and  skeletons  !" 
she  added,  with  a  violent  shudder;  **  k 
foils  upon  my  cheek,  and  curdles  Its 
w&ry  blood'-oh .'  if  it  be  my  last  how; 
mercy,  mercy,  heaven !" 

"  My  bride !  my  love  I  my  long-sought 
Ethnea!"  exclaimed  Morni,  paasbii* 
ately. 

'*  Oh,  God !  art  thou  man  or  spsrit?'' 
cried  the  princess,  as  she  sank  at  In 
feet. 

'•*Nay,  hear  me,  Ethnea,"  said  Mor- 
ni, kneeling  by  her  side,  and  moistening 
with  his  tears  the  cold  hand  he  pressed 
to  bis  lips ; — *'  hear  me.  It  is  not  tiM 
dead  whe  clasps  thee ; — I  breathe — I 
move— I  speak.  Nay,  these  are  idle 
fears,  is  not  this  hand  as  soft  as  thme  f 
and  presseth  not  this  lip  upon  thy 
cheek  with  all  the  living,  fevered  aguny 
of  thine  ?  Speak,  speak,  Ethnea !  be 
it  but  to  say,  this  fearful  hour  carriea 
death  to  both." 

'*  Art  thou  indeed  Morni — the  buried 
Morni  V*  replied  ^e  princess,  as  she 
felt  the  vital  pressure  of  his  lip,  and 
heard  the  human  tone  which  breathed 
in  every  word ; — "  He  whom  I  saw  bu- 
ried in  the  wave  forever  ?" 

♦*  Not  forever,"  rejoined  the  prince, 
checking,  as  it  rose  to  his  lip,  the  Umit 
of  his  earthly  visit,  and  the  dreadful 
conditions  which,  on  his  retam,  would 
part  them  forever ;  **  I  am,  as  once  then 
knew*st  me,  living,  and  to  love  the6.'* 
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*^Aii^wfaertlbre  bast  then  wandered 
80  long  without  seeking  thy  bride? 
And  wnefefbre  this  minstrel  disgoise, 
as  tbong^  thou  sougfat*8t  to  play  a  part, 
and  deceive  roe?"  answered  die  prin- 
cess, as  she  fondly  hnng  on  him,  and 
traced  those  lineaments,  on  ^dnch 
memory  had  so  often  dwelt. 

••  Ask  me  not  now,*'  replied  Morni, 
as  the  hour  of  midnight  roshed  to  his 
mind,  and  he  felt  tlmt  thongh  years 
were  granted  to  his  nature  as  man,  yet 
wonid  they  waste  away,  nnnoticed  and 
mrfelt,  amid  the  burning  emotions  which 
sweHed  within  his  heart  like  lava.  **  I 
eanoot  tell  thee  now.  The  moon  pres- 
seth  high  to  her  noon.  Nay,  stay  me 
not,**  he  exclaimed,  disentangling  her 
grasp  from  his  nnantle ; — **  I  woold  not 
bring  down  rain  on  ns  both.  There  is 
a  power — Nay,  unhand  me,  £thnea,-* 
I  dare  not  disobey — ^for  death——" 

^  Death  !^  reiterated  the  princess,  in 
a  tone  whksh  spake  the  endurance  of 
martyrdom,  and  defied  its  tortures; 
while  her  eye  flashed  with  the  proud 
energy  to  resist  and  brareall  things  for 
bim  she  loved,  which  makes  the  char- 
acter of  woman  godHke  in  the  hour  of 
peril  and  distress.  **  Deatii !  and  fear- 
eet  then  death  ibr  my  sake,  and  in  these 
arms  ?  Oh  \  thou  know'st  not  yet  the 
love  of  woman  ;— deep  as  the  grave ; 
as  firm  and  immortal  as  the  ties  of  ada- 
mant which  bind  thee  to  death  forever. 
'*Not  death  !  No— no— not  death  I 
feur,"  murmured  the  distracted  prince, 
aa  he  clasped  her  in  agony  to  his  trem- 
btiBg,  exhausted  frame,  and  felt  that 
each  moment  of  delay  might  involve 
the  innocent  and  the  loving  in  iht  tre- 
mendous doom  which  menaced  him. 
*»  it  is  not  death  I  shun,  Edinea,  but  aa 
everlastine  curse,  which  peals  in  mine 
ear  like  the  trump  of  doom,  and  rises 
around  me,  even  new,  to  my  very  lips,; 
an  ocean,  mad,  chafed,  ioexorable — its 
<fefk  bosom  blazing  with  the  lightning. 
•Tia  there  I  kwk — there,"  he  muttered, 
•a  he  heard  the  yell  of  the  wave  around 
him,  and  bore  the  terrified  Ethnea  from 
tiiespot. 

**  Qrack>us  heaven !"  exclaimed  the 
priBcess,  bewildered  and  breathless  with 
fear,  as  she  heard  his  wild  ravings ;  ^  if 
thou  k>vest  me  still,  speak  not  so  madly. 
I  am  true  to  Hiee— *true  as  the  moon  to 
her  bright  heaven.  I  have  kwed  thee 
with  a  strength  which  dealb  could  not 
conquer,  nor  time  rend  from  my  heart. 


In  the  lone,  deep  bottf  of  midnight,  I've 
looked  upon  the  lake,  and  every  mur- 
mur I  caught  from  its  wavest  I  trea- 
sured as  a  voice  from  thee,  and  thine 
unshaken  feith." 

•*  No  mere — ^ne  more,"  cried  Morni  \ 
»«thy  words  are  as- fire — I  cannot  hear 
thee-~I  dare  not  listen  longer;  aspell— " 

'*  To  the  love  I  bear  thee  there  is  a 
spell  neither  in  the  lightsiug  nor  the 
tempest,"  answered  the  faithful  nmideni 
as  with  a  foree  desperate  from  terror 
and  despair,  she  held  him  in  her  grasp^ 
*^  Let  the  lightning  stream  above  us,— 
it  but  canopies  the  bright  heaven  as  it 
opens  to  receive  us.  Let  the  wild  thun- 
der peal, — it  utters  not  one  tone  more 
terrible  or  fearful  than  the  frenzy  which 
quivers  on  thy  lip.  Let  the  water  rise 
and  rear  around  us,  death  cresting  Qvetj 
wave,  and  speaking  his  dread  summons 
in  the  deep  and  awful  yell  of  the  ele- 
ment—Morni,  for  thee  1  defy  all ;  ibr 
thee  the  lightning  of  heaven  is  dim,  the 
thunder  hath  lost  its  mysterkMis  voice  of 
doom,  and  the  wave  that  power  which 
dragged  thee  down  to  register  thee  with 
the  dead." 

**  It's  dead !"  iterated  Moral,  stuqg 
to  madness  with  the  conflicting  thoughts 
which  dashed  and  ebbed,  like  the  waves 
of  which  she  ^Mke; — **It's  dead! 
Ethnea,  I  cannot  see  thee  longer  kneei 
in  this  agony  of  prayer  to  one,  who  can 
neither  aki  nor  answer  thee.  My  Up 
burns  with  the  secret,  and  it  must  bunil 
its  fiery  prison,  and  bury  thee  and  me 
in  its  fearful  and  avenging  desolation. 
Thou  kneel'st  and  pray'st  as  a  wo- 
man; thou  speak'st  the  strong  love 
which  glows  wi&in  thine  heart,  and 
kindles  in  thine  eye,  as  a  bright  gem 
guarded  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Ethnea!  thy  love  lingers  on  a  flower, 
which  the  tempest  thraateos  momently 
to  rend  from  its  stem.  Thine  eye  resta 
but  on  the  crested  foam,  which,  while 
thou  gazest,  the  Uack  wave  extin- 
guished forever.  Can'st  thou  then 
love?" 

**Thee,  and  for  ever,"  replied  the 
devoted  maiden,  while  her  arras*  like 
ivy  circling  the  ruin,  were  still  clasped 
around  his  heaving  form.  **  Rave  aa 
thou  wilt,  thou  canst  not  tear  me  from 
thee; — we  have  loved— so  let  us  die* 
Should  not  the  death  of  those  who  k>ve 
be,  in  an  hour  like  this — the  last  em- 
brace of  heart  to  heart  ?" 

**Yet   hear    me,    rash   girl,    who 
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would^st  nmke  llie  do<Kn  of  one  that 
of  both**— Hod  as  he  spake,  his  \oitj 
form  towered  with  a  grandeur  which 
partook  the  dignity  of  the  nature  to 
which  he  felt  hiroseif  returning, — 
«'  Hear  me  one  moment,  ere  the  word 
of  doom  go  forth,  and  it  bo  too  late  to 
arrest  its  flight  of  vengeance — Hear 
me.  The  fbrm  to  which  thou  clingest 
hi  the  mad  devotion  of  thy  love,  is  not 
of  earth — *tis  Spirit;  and  bound  to  re- 
tarn  to  its  subtle  and  invisible  nature 
by  an  oath  registered  in  a  far  and  un- 
known world.  Midnight  must  witness 
the  folfilmeot  of  that  oath,  or  I  am  the 
eternal  slave  of  a  mysterious  power, 
which  human  eloquence  cannot  torn 
from  its  purpose,  or  its  prayer  of  agony 
change  or  soften.  Why  wilt  thou 
eling  thus,  bride  of  misery  and  perdi- 
tion ?  Even  now  the  lightnings  blase 
above  us,  and  armmd  us  rise  Sie  black 
and  suffocat'mg  waters  to  engulph  their 
victims  ?" 

**  Because  I  love  thee,**  answered 
the  maiden,  rushing  once  more  to  his 
embrace,  and  burying  her  ^e  in  his 
bosom.  *'  Look  on  me — speak  to  me 
again,  spiiit  though  thou  art,  and  I 
bless  the  bk>w  which  lays  me  cold  at 
thy  feet?** 

Silent  and  irresolute  he  pressed  her 
to  his  beating  heart«— ^his  burning  lip 
rested  upon  hers,  and  the  warm  tears, 
like  dew  upon  the  lily,  flowed  on  her 
white,  coki  cheek.  A  deep  and  hollow 
sound  rolled  through  the  castle.  It  was 
the  peal  of  midnight.  The  appointed 
hour  for  his  return  had  arrived,  and  he 
yet  lingered  in  the  embrace  of  Eth- 
nea.  A  weight,  as  that  of  a  mountain, 
rested  on  him,  pressing  him  and  the 
helpless  burthen  he  bore  to  the  earth. 
He  was  rooted  to  the  spot,  as  by 
chains  of  adamant,  which  bind  together 
the  barriers  of  creation.  In  a  moment 
a  shock,  like  that  of  the  thunderbolt, 
ruAied  between  himself  and  Ethnea, 
rending  them  asunder,  and  dashing  her 
prostrate  to  the  ground.  The  ven- 
geance of  the  Naiad  was  upon  him, — 
Uie  hour  had  passed  for  t^e  fulfilment 
of  his  oath,— the  resumption  of  his  spi- 
ritual nature  was  forbidden, — the  doom 
had  been  pronounced  which  made 
him  dust  for  ever ;  and  a  cold  sensa- 
tion, like  that  of  approaching  death, 
which  brought  with  it  the  humbling 
consciousness  that  he  was  but  a  thing 


of  eky,  ahot  through  his  veins,  curd- 
ling up  each  drop  it  touched. 

But  the  deep  peal  of  midnight  was  a 
whisper,  compared  with  the  mar  of 
the  elements,  which  battled  without 
Uke  a  resistless  and  numberlMs  foe, 
contending  for  entrance.  The  fatal 
truth  darted  to  his  mind,  as  he  heaid 
the  yell  of  the  tempest,  and  ^be  dash 
of  the  wave.  The  castle  rocked  to  its 
foundation,  and  the  ground  trembled 
beneath  him.  He  tore  the  &ei»eless 
Ethnea  from  the  ground,  and  was 
about  to  rush  from  the  bower,  wheii, 
through  the  dim  and  misty  light  which 
filled  the  passage,  he  saw  the  waves 
rushing  towards  him  with  a  speed  and 
strength  which  impel  their  flight  ia 
the  hour  of  vengeance.  Desperate 
with  the  thought  that  the  rashness  of 
Ethnea  left  her  to  share  his  terrible 
doom,  he  fall  on  his  knee 

^'Almiffhty  spirit!**  he  exclaixned, 
*^  let  not  the  innocent  and  die  lovingfrll 
with  the  guilty  and  disobedient.  Even 
whilo  I  praj,  strike  me  while  I  koeeL 
I  reck  not  for  myself.  Death  were  bc^ 
ter  than  this  agony— this  deep  ttod 
burning  shame  of  dragging  her  down 
to  share  my  fate,  and  feel  thy  vengence. 
— Great  spirit,  hear  me ! — ^pare,  oh  I 
spare  my  bride.** 

The  waves  still  dashed  on,  deep, 
black  and  impenetrable.  No  apefl 
stayed  the  progress  of  the  element; 
no  answer  was  given  to  his  agonized 
prayer.  He  looked  upon  Ethnea; 
cold,  pale  and  heavy  she  lay  upon  his 
arm,  like  one  rescued  from  the  death 
to  which  each  moment  hurried  her. — 
He  felt  there  was  no  hope  of  safo^  for 
him.  To  rescue  her,  was  the  reaola- 
tioo  which  rallied  the  last  energies 
terror  and  exhaustion  had  left  him. — 
Through  the  passage,  egress  was  im- 
possible.  The  waves  were  now  on  the 
very  threshold  of  the  suramer-hoixse. 
While  he  lingered,  bent  on  the  preser- 
vation of  Ethnea,  yet  uncertain  how 
to  accomplish  it,  cries  of  agony,  horror 
and  prayer,  reached  him. 

*'  Oh  God  !**  exclaimed  the  wretched 
Morni,  staggering  beneath  his  burthen, 
pale  and  helpless  as  itself — **  these  hid- 
eous sounds  are  from  thn  dead  and  dy- 
ing. The  crime  of  the  mortal  and 
vengeance  of  the  spirit  have  piled  an 
altar  upon  which  thousands  must  suffer 
and  die.   Doomed ! — doomed!**  he « 
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tiDtted,  "  DO  flight !  DO  rescDO !— Be*8t 
thoQ  spirit  of  water  or  hell,**  he  cried, 
iurioua  with  despair,  aod  glaocioff,  as 
he  looked  around,  on  a  small  door, 
which,  pftrtiallv  covered  with  the  foliage 
of  plants,  had  remaioed  unnoticed — 
•»I  defy  thee— Ha!  ha!— I'll  baffle 
thee!" 

As  he  spoke,  pressing  Ethnea  still 
closer  to  his  breast,  he  darted  from  the 
spot;  and  dashing  his  whole  weight 
against  the  door,  it  burst  open. 

A  dark  and  precipitous  path  led  from 
the  door  downward  to  the  lake.  The 
wind  blew  with  the  rage  of  a  hurricane, 
which  threatened  each  nK>ment  to  dash 
himself  and  Ethnea  to  the  earth.  The 
moon  was  dark,  and  almost  invisible ; 
how  changed  from  that  orb,  whose  ra- 
diance seemed  to  welcome  his  return  to 
earth!  The  clouds  swept  in  black, 
disordered  masses  through  the  hea- 
vens, while  their  thick  shadows  floated 
along  the  earth  like  spectres.  A  tower- 
ing and  massive  tree,  whose  strength 
had  been  nursed  by  the  tempest,  and 
which  stood  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  door,  bent  to  the  strong  blast,  and 
with  a  mighty  crash,  rent  from  its  roots, 
fell  to  the  earth.  He  tried  to  advance 
— his  garments  were  torn  to  atoms, 
and,  save  for  the  desperate  might  with 
which  he  drew  Ethnea  to  his  breast, 
the  tempest  threatened  momently  to 
tear  her  from  him.  Like  boughs  of 
cypress  upon  the  shroud  of  the  dead, 
her  hair  lay  scattered  upon  her  marble 
features,  as  she  lay,  like  a  drooping 
flower,  bending  to  the  breath  of  the 
storm. 

Still  from  behind  rolled  on  the  waves 
with  a  rapidity  which  now  filled  half 
the  summer-house.  Desperate,  though 
fitint  the  hope  which  urged  him  down 
the  bank,  amid  the  fury  which  burst 
around  him^  and  the  desolatton  which 


filled  his  path.  Blind  aDd  headbng  he 
lounged  forward ;  but  fiirther  advance 
was  checked  by  the  waters  which  b(Hl« 
ed  up  fVom  the  lake,  swelling  as  with 
the  pride  of  their  destructive  power, 
and  makinff  those  rich  gardens,  tnrough 
which  he  had  that  oi^t  wandered,  a 
mass  of  hideous  ruin.  Heaven  and 
earth  seemed  linked  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  victim,  and  their  strength, 
as  of  one  mighty  host,  sent  forth  to 
chain  the  perjurer  to  his  bed  of  tor- 
ture. 

The  waves  were  at  his  feet— ^U 
higher  and  higher  they  advanced.— 
Those  before  and  behind  him  were 
iK>w  joined.  He  stirred  not.  With  the 
last  struggle  of  exhausted  strength  he 
nosed  Ethnea-^t  was  vain — her  gar- 
ments were  dripping,  and  her  long 
hair  streamed  upon  the  waters. 

*•  One  word — one  word,"  be  cried,  as 
he  feh  a  faint  shudder  thrill  through 
his  frame,  and  bending  over  her,  he 
heard  a  sigh  from  her  lip ;  '^  one  word, 
Ethnea— our  time  is  brief.  The  doom 
rings  in  oar  ear — one  word  ;  that  thou 
fbrgivest  me." 

»*  I  love  thee,"  murmured  Ethnea,  as 
her  head  sank  back  upon  the  wave,  and 
she  dropped  dead  from  his  arms. 

'« Ethnea,  I  follow  thee !"  exclaimed 
the  frantic  Momi,  twining  his  fingers 
in  his  matted  hair,  while  the  waves  rose 
fearfully  around  him,  choakinc;  his  ut- 
terance ;  **  the  grave  unites  us  forever." 

He  grasped  the  body,  and  folding  it 
to  his  breast,  they  sank  together. 

The  vengeance  of  the  Naiad  was 
not  sated  with  the  life  of  her  victim 
alone.  The  island  was  one  scene  of 
suSerins  and  death.  Every  tenant  of 
the  casUe  was  destroyed,  and  the  castle 
itself  buried  that  fatal  night  in  the  ele- 
ment, which  made  their  tomb  for  Mor- 
al and  Ethnea. 
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THE  WELCOME  RAIN. 


nox  THX  moH  osbman  ov  hsbs  9zsMAin>  or  wsxtsmcarro. 

Tbb  beating  rain 
I  will  with  hateful  eyes  behold  again 
No  more,  if  it  my  love  restrain. 

In  haste  she  goes. 
But  rains  incessant  fall,  and  like  a  rose, 
My  heart  invigorates  and  iiesher  grows. 

Now  must  she  stay, 
Since  Heaven  itself  gives  reasons  for  delay ; 
The  long  black  road,  and  canopy  of  gray. 

She  loves  roe  so. 
It  would  be  misery  for  her  to  go 
Uncomforted  by  me,  I  dare  to  know. 

With  mournful  eyea 
She  anxiously  regards  the  sullen  skies. 
And  for  the  dread  of  going,  not  of  slicing,  aighB. 

Where'er  she  sees 
The  beating  drops,  they  are  the  swarming  bees. 
That  fetch  us  honey  ;  so  her  heart  decrees* 

When  I  beheld 
At  dawn  the  driving  cbuds,  my  bosom  swelled 
With  bitter  thoughts,  and  inwardly  rebelled. 

For  dien  I  thought. 
That  /a  hateful  patience  should  be  tavght, 
And  she  would  sit  expectant  and  unsought* 

But  now  I  know. 
How  even  among  graves  meek  blossoms  blow, 
The  more  luxuriant  for  what's  below. 

Henceforth  no  rain 
To  bear,  will  I  ungratefully  complain, 
If  it  this  once  my  Love,  my  Life,  restrain. 

8<mik  Carolina. 
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FINAJ^CIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  REVIEW. 


The  existiDgwar  with  Mexico,  al- 
though it  18  one  of  many  now  being  pro- 
secnted  by  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
has  this  distinctive  feature,  viz.,  that 
it  requires  for  its  proeecntion  an  in- 
crease in  the  expenditure  of  a  nation 
peculiarly  comraercial.  It  is  true,  that 
Russia  wages  war  with  the  Circas- 
sians, France  with  the  Algerines,  Eng- 
land in  India,  and  France  and  England 
jointly  in  the  Rio  Plata.  These  are 
four  wars  carried  on  by  the  leading 
nations  of  Europe,  each  against  smaller 
states,  and  for  purposes  (n  aggrandize- 
ment ;  but  a  feature  common  to  ^em 
all  is,  that  each  nation  is  ensaged  with 
one  so  much  less  in  strength,  uiat  the  or- 
dinary military  peace  establishments  of 
the  greater  powers  are  sofficient  to  cope 
with  the  utmost  exertions  of  those  they 
engage.  Hence  the  people  of  the  respec- 
tive countries  are  not  called  upon  to  pay 
much,  if  any,  additional  for  the  prose- 
cution of  hostilities,  nor  are  their  mer- 
cantile pursuits  disturbed.  The  thea- 
tres of  action  are  so  remote  from  the 
ordinary  circles  of  trade,  as  scarcely  to 
alarm  even  the  sensitiveness  of  com- 
mercial men.  Wars  thus  conducted, 
without  enhancing  the  national  expen- 
diture or  interrupting  trade— no  matter 
how  atrocious  soever  they  may  be  in 
their  nature,  derive  little  sympathy 
from  the  people  at  large.  When  the 
United  States  were  attacked  by  the 
Mexican  troops,  and  the  vigorous  move- 
ment of  the  army  of  occupation  served 
In  two  days  to  hurl  back  upon  Mexican 
soil  the  utterly  broken  remnant  of  the 
invading  army,  a  speedy  termination  of 
hostilities  was  looked  for.  Without 
wishing  to  prosecute  a  ceaseless  and 
wasteful  war,  like  that  of  France  in  Al- 
giers, or  England  in  India,  the  United 
States  seized  the  moment  of  victory  to 
proffer  the  olive  branch.  One  of  those 
political  paroxysms  which  periodi- 
cally overtake  a  state  like  Mexico,  ap- 
proaching its  dissolution,  suddenly 
•hook  the  feeble  despot  frx>m  his  seat, 
and  brought  Santa  Anna  again  to  the 
head  of  afiairs.    The  exertions  of  the 
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United  States,  which  had  been  some- 
what relaxed  pending  the  progress  of 
events  that  deposed  Faredes  and  re- 
stored Santa  Anna,  were  suddenly,  on 
the  consummation  of  the  latter  event, 
reinvigorated.  The  seaboard,  from  its 
remotest  north,  was  stript  of  its  most  ef- 
ficient companies  to  reinforce  the  army 
of  invasion,  indicating  that  the  healthy 
season  on  the  gulf  coast  is  to  be  availed 
of  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  ut- 
most vigor,  and  perhaps  with  a  change 
of  policy  in  relatran  to  the  treatment  of 
the  conquered  people.  The  events 
which  have  transpired  thus  fiir  show 

Sretty  conclusively  that  the  people  of 
lexico  take  little  or  no  interest  in  the 
change  of  individuals  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs. The  mutations  are  mostly  con- 
ceived and  effected  by  a  few  officers,  in 
whose  intrigues  the  people  have  no 
S3rmpathy.  As  &r  as  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  have  yet  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  people,  the  utmost  leni- 
ency has  been  shown  them,  and  the 
effect  seems  to  be  different  fh>m  what 
might  reasonably  be  expected.  The 
persons  of  wealth  and  influence  finding 
themselves  rather  relieved  from  bur- 
thens and  benefited  by  the  war,  by  no 
means  exert  themselves  to  effect  a 
peace.  They  are  to  be  negotiated  with, 
it  appears,  only  under  the  prick  of  die 
bayonet.  The  occupation  of  the  large 
towns  and  cities,  followed  by  severe 
requisitions  upon  all  the  property  in  the 
country,  is  apparently  the  only  means 
by  which  that  popular  sentiment,  to 
which  Santa  Anna  pretends  implicitly 
to  submit,  can  receive  a  peaceful  bias. 
If  Mexico  cannot  furnish  provision  for 
a  large  army  she  can  supply  the  means 
of  purchasing  it,  and  the  steam  marine 
of  the  United  States  can  keep*  all  her 
seaports  stocked  with  an  abundance  of 
food  and  monitions  of  war.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  hopes  that 
were  indulged  of  a  speedy  restoration 
of  peace  have  subsided,  and  the  contest 
will  probably  be  prolonged  for  some 
months  at  least. 
The  war  in  Mexico  is  of  a  character 
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similar  to  those  in  which  the  powers  of  810,000,000  is  created  for  tlie  ledetnp- 
Europe  are  engaged,  inasmuch  as  that  tion  of  those  notes  at  the  end  of  the 
in  its  operation  the  pursuits  of  com-  year ;  whereas,  if  the  option  authorized 
merce  are  not  interfered  with.  The  by  the  law,  of  borrowing  on  a  stock  re- 
fears  in  relation  to  letters  of  marque,  deemable  in  10  years  at  6  per  cent.,  is 
which  were  entertained  when  hostili-  adopted,  no  new  legislation  will  be  ne- 
ties  first  took  place,  ha?e  been  removed,  cessary  at  the  next  session  to  meet  the 
The  expenses  of  this  war  are,  however,  debt.  The  treasury  notes  are  donhtless 
large,  and  the  influence  which  these  the  most  convenient  mode  of  coDtraet- 
may  have  upon  financial  afiairs,  is  the  ing  a  debt,  both  for  the  department  and 
diief  ground  for  the  inquietude  to  which  the  public, and  the  speedy  settlement  of 
the  continuance  of  the  war  gives  rise,  the  war  would,  in  the  operatioB  of  die 
On  die  22d  of  July  a  law  was  approv-  new  tariff,  afford  ample  means  in  excev 
ed,  giving  the  Treasury  Department  of  ordinanr  expenditure,  of  meeting  the 
authority  to  issue  $10,000,000  of  trea-  notes  as  they  mature.  Should  the  war 
SUIT  notes,  for  one  year,  not  bearing  a  continue,  the  quantity  of  stock  to  be  is- 
higner  rate  of  interest  than  6  per  cent  sued  would  be  large  and  ind^imie,  and 
At  that  time  there  was  in  the  treasury  its  price  would  be  very  low  in  the  mar- 
$9,890,006.  The  two  sums  made,  ket.  If  peace  should  suddenly  take 
therefore,  an  aggregate  of  $19,890,006  place,  money  could  be  easily  borrowed 
applicable  to  extra  war  expenditures. —  at  4  per  cent,  on  a  United  States  stock. 
The  law  of  July  authorised  the  issue  of  In  such  a  state  of  afiaks  treasuiy  notes 
notes  subject  to  the  restrictions  and  lim-  are  clearly  the  best  mode  of  borrowing, 
itations  of  ^e  act  of  1837.  That  act  The  banks  of  New- York  offered  to 
requires  the  notes  to  be  reimbursed  and  take  a  stock  at  par,  bearing  5i  per  cent 
reaeemed  after  the  expiration  of  one  interest.  This  was  declined  by  the 
year,  when  the  interest  is  to  cease. —  department,  and  the  issue  of  5  per  ct. 
The  kw  of  July  also  made  it  optional  treasury  notes  continued, 
with  the  secretary,  instead  of  issuing  The  surplus  in  the  treasury  at  the 
ihe  notes,  to  borrow  the  money  on  a  6  close  of  September  was,  as  compared 
per  cent  stock  having  ten  years  to  run,  with  former  statements,  as  foUows : 
or  to  borrow  part  of  the  $10,000,000  on  ^^^^^^  ^^  location  of  u.  states 
such  a  stock,  and  issue  the  balance  m  ««.i.nQfn.« 
treasury  notes  at  his  option.  The  is-  m,.  au*.  Sept.  Oeti 
sue  of  notes  took  place  in  moderate    Boaton U70.6fi7  i.ox^sis  »i5vi90    384^ 

•mnnntJi  mostlv  at  New- Orleans  in  the  N.York..    6.432,107    3,924.964  3,831,099  3,«ia,04l 

amounts,  mosiiy  at  rnew  v^rieans,  in  ine  phn«deiph'a  769,582     395.424    397,640    a»^ 

discharge  of  government  debts  to  indi-  Waihingt'n.  571.7B1      68.638     64,090     ajsas 

Tidu«b.    They  begone  mill  percent  JJ;i|r---.;  |?«^  '-i^^  ™MJ0    ^^ 

per  annum  interest,  are  payable  in  12  oih'rpi»ce»  3,220,153  a748,702  3.193.094  fi,3S7.oo 

months,  and  receivable  for  all  public 

dues.  It  appeared,  however,  that  some    Toui 14.009,896  11.1*^638  9,876,461  745^95 

opposition  to  the  issue  manifested  itself.  The  reduction  has  been  rooetly  tt 
The  collector  at  the  port  of  New-Or-  New- York  and  New-Orleans.  The 
leans  hesitated  to  receive  them,  on  the  banks  of  New- York  have  for  five  years 
ground  that  it  was  not  expressed  who-  held  on  an  average  $6,000,000  of  gov- 
ther  they  were  receivable  for  dues  be-  emment  money  free  of  interest,  and 
fore  or  after  maturity,  and  instructions  have  not  failed  to  embarrass  the  action 
from  the  department  on  this  poin^  were  of  the  department  in  carrying  out  the 
waited  for.  In  the  mean  time,  needy  people's  Independent  Treasury  law.— 
holders  pressed  them  on  the  market,  The  large  expenditure  of  the  govern* 
and  they  fell  to  a  discount,  from  which  meot  on  account  of  the  war  has  not, 
they  recovered  when  the  doubts  were  however,  as  yet,  affected  the  money- 
allayed  by  a  circular  from  the  secretary,  market,  which  is  easy  at  6  per  cent  per 
About  $2,600,000  of  these  notes  were  annum,  with  every  prospect  of  a  fui^ 
issued,  and  some  $160,000  worth  were  ther  abundance  of  money.  The  M 
returned  throng  the  custom-house  of  business  has  been  disastrous  to  impoit- 
New- York  in  the  month  of  September,  ers ;  sales  of  goods  have  been  at  prices 
being  taken  for  customs.  It  is  evident  which  do  not  reimburse  the  importer 
that,  in  availing  itself  of  the  authority  for  his  outlay,  and  considerable  lots 
to  issue  treasury  notes*  a  demand  for  have  been  sacrificed  at  auction  to  imise 
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mooey  for  duties.  This  has  been  partly 
owing  to  the  idea  that  prices  will  be 
less  uter  the  new  tarifi*  shall  have  taken 
efiect,  but  mostly  from  the  low  prices 
that  have  prerailed  for  produce  during 
the  last  year  or  two.  It  is  a  self-evi- 
dent proposition,  that  unless  the  great 
agricultanil  interests  are  remunerated 


for  their  labor  they  cannot  buy  largely, 
either  of  comforts  or  luxuries. 

The  external  business  of  the  Union, 
as  indicated  in  the  imports  and  exports 
of  the  port  of  N.  York,  where  usually 
two-thirds  of  the  business  is  transacted, 
has,  for  the  five  months  ending  with 
September,  been  as  follows  : 


IMPORTS  AffO  EXPORTS — PORT  OF  NKW-TORK. 


1845 


IMPORTS. 


Datiable  Free  Specie 

May 3,642,547...  1,621, 578 200,581 

June 3,912,473. ..1,252,506....  79,517 

July 6,046,532...    623,930 72,427 

AagOBt 8,903,468...  1,037,595....  23,000 

September.... 5,599,244. ..1,426,040 127,465 


1846 
Dutiable        Free  Specie 

.4,160,360.  ..1,300,751 27,286 

.4,605,527.  ..1,239.006 29,123 

.5,411,595...    729,235 54,879 

.7,585,427...    826,815 44,882 

.5,272,923...    600,849 10,044 


Total.. 


8,104,264. . .  5,961,649 . . .  .502,990 27,035,832. .  .4,696,656 1 66,213 

Decrease...  1,068,432 1,264,993 336,777 


BXrORTS. 

1845 
Domestks       Foreign       Specie 

May 2,486,300. ...284,489. ...200,581 

June 2,682,839.... 448,906....  50,043 , 

July 1,770,630 327,873....  188,185 

August 1,899,270 456,092 353,263 

September 2,433,451 404,893 427,990 


1846 
Domestio       Foreign 

Specie 

2,529,096. ...294,412.. 

3,745,687.... 316,562 

2,876,015....  162,817... 

2,413,782. ...207,256.., 

2,238,401. ...388,169.. 

..291,041 

..  80,463 
..  57,589 
..     2,255 

Total 11,272,490...1,922,253...1,220,062 13. 802,981... 1,869,216....  43 1,348 

Inoreaaa.  ..1,880,731 

Decrease. 553,037 788,714 


In  the  first  two  months  embraced  in 
the  table  the  dutiable  imports  were 
more  than  last  year.  In  the  last  three 
months  there  has  been  a  decline,  re- 
sulting in  a  diminution  of  $1,000,000 
for  the  whole  five  months.  It  is  ob- 
servable, that  in  free  goods  the  decline 
has  been  still  greater— showing  that 
the  falling  off  in  business  has  been  the 
result  of  interior  depression  from  low 


prices  of  produce,  rather  than  in  antici- 
pation of  a  change  in  the  tariff.  In 
specie  the  movement  has  been  still 
less.  Against  an  excess  of  export  of 
$788,000  last  year,  the  excess  has  been 
but  $336,000  this  year.  The  dutiable 
imports  and  amount  of  duties  paid  in 
each  month,  showing  the  aggregate 
average  rate  of  duty  per  cent,  is  as  fol- 
lows : 


1845 

Dutiable  Imports       Duties       Dnt  prot 
Uay 3,642,547 1,306,382 35.8... 


June.... ^,912, 473.. 

July 6,046,532.. 

August..  8,903.468.. 
Seplem...  5,599,244.. 


..1,263,071. 
..1,807,795., 
..2,759,777. 
..1,808,794. 


1846 

Dutiable  Imports     Duties 
4,160,360 1,277,227.. 


...32.2 4,605,527 1.471,124. 

29.8 5,411,595 1,651,652. 

,30.9 7,585,427 2,183,701. 

.32.3 5,272,923 1,548,654. 


Total. .  28,104,264  8,945,819 


31.8 


27,035^832 


8,132,358 


Dut  prct 
....30.7 

31.8 

30.5 

28.7 

29.3 

30.0 


The  average  duties  have  been  1.8 
per  cent,  less  this  year  than  last — a  fact 
whidi  may  have  grown  out  of  the  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  specific  articles 
abroad.  For  the  months  of  August  and 
September  the  average  was  two  per 
cent,  less  than  in  the  same  months  last 
year*    This  was  influenced  probably 


by  a  diminished  import  of  those  goods 
on  which  the  duties  are  highest,  and  on 
which  the  reduction  will  be  greater 
after  December  1st. 

The  exports  of  produce  have  been 
quite  large  at  advancing  prices,  being 
now  $2,000,000  for  tve  months  in  ex- 
cess of  last  year,  more  particularly  to 
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Englaod.  The  impalse  giTen  to  pro- 
duce by  the  failure  of  the  English  and 
European  harvests,  to  which  we  allud- 
ed in  our  last  No.,  continued  to  exer- 
cise a  favorable  influence.  The  facta, 
as  developed  are,  mostly,  that  the  po- 
tatoe  crop  in  all  quarters  has  proved 
greatly  deficient — almost  a  total  failure 
— >so  much  as  to  lead  to  serious  appre- 
hensions that  the  root  will  become  ex- 
tinct as  an  article  of  food.  Beans,  peas 
and  barley,  in  England,  and  rye  in  the 
north  of  Europe  are  seriously  deficient. 
In  England  the  wheat  crop  is  neariy 
an  average  in  quantity  or  number  of 
bushels,  but  deficient  in  weight.  In 
France  and  Belgium  a  scarcity  of  wheat 
exbts,  and  also  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  latter  b  so^great  as  to  task  the 
capacity  of  Odessa  to  supply  it;  and 
the  United  States  appear  to  be  the  only 
place  whence  considerable  supplies  can 


be  derived  for  importiog  countries,  of 
which,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  France  is 
the  most  important.  Continuing  the 
English  quotations  for  grain  from  our 
last  No.,  we  have  results  as  follows : 

ATERAGE  PRICE  OP  GRAIN. 

Wh*t    Bar.     Oats     Ry    Vm     Pcaa 
•    d     ad     ad     ad     ad     ad 

Aug. 39... 47  10.. S9  1..23  0..3I10..39  9.. 38  « 
Sep.  5.. ..49  0..3I  0..43  S-.Sa  7..40  4. .37  1 
"  ia....50  0..33  7..a3  5-.3a  4..4011..38IO 
•*  19.. ..51  3..36  I. .23  7. .33  0..41  6. .40  5 
**  96.. ..53  1..3610..a3   7..35   7..42  7..45  0 

The  advices  by  the  Great  Westeni, 
to  Sept.  1 2,  caused  a  considerable  ad- 
vance in  the  prices  and  an  increased  im- 
pulse to  exports,  more  particul  irly  com 
and  flour.  The  great  scarcity  of  freight, 
however,  prevented  exports  to  a  great 
extent  The  monthly  exports  and 
prices  have  been  as  follows,  from  the 
port  of  New- York  : 


EXPORT  OP  BREAD-8TUPPS  PROM  THE  PORT  OP  NEW-TORK. 


1845 


1846 


Wheat 
bash. 

Jan'v 

FeVv 

March 

April. ..1,600... 
Aiay  ••....... ..I 

Jane..-. •.. 

July 3,902... 

August...  400... 
Sept...  13,202... 
Oc.  20.61,563... 

Total... 80,662 


Com 

Flour 

Price 

Wheal 

Com 

Floor 

Price 

bush 

bbls. 

Flour 

bush. 

bush. 

bbla. 

Flour 

.13,370.. 

..13,316.. 

..•4  87 

..46,591.. 

..112.607.. 

...69,613.. 

..$5  621 

.  7,247.. 

..  6,388.. 

..  4  87J 

..   9.276.. 

..201,220.. 

...41,153.. 

..5  50 

.18.703.. 

..14,656.. 

..  4  75 

..25,813.. 

..  10,581.. 

...37,152.. 

..5  50 

.20,084.. 

..17.122.. 

..  4  68 

..64,339.. 

..   17,444.. 

...64,497.. 

..5  37 

.  6,672.. 

..24,781.. 

..  4  62J 

..51,053.. 

..  92,756.. 

...70.633.. 

.-4  50 

.   7,190.. 

..27,351.. 

..  4  68 

.125,816.. 

..  95,089.. 

..131,027.. 

..4  06 

.  4,702.. 

..21,495.. 

..   4  31 

.100.780.. 

..  26,259.. 

..102,550.. 

..  4  18 

.  6,118.. 

..50,272.. 

..   4  75i 

.  99,664. 

...     7,231.. 

..  77,586.. 

..4  00 

.  6,647.. 

..60,616.. 

..  4  62 

.151,765.. 

..117.949.. 

..  86.895.. 

..500 

.  2,242.. 

..22,774., 

..  541 

.113.125.. 

..  38,055.. 

..  64.042.. 

..  5  68^ 

92,975 

258,771 

788,222 

719,191 

745,148 

The  aggregate  receipts  of  the  same 
articles  at  tide- water,  to  Oct.  17,  from 
the  commencement  of  navigation  in 
1846,  have  been  as  follows  : 


Flour          Wheat         Barlej        Com. 
bbls.           bush.           bush.             bush. 
1846.  -.2,057,550. .  .1,709,121. . .  .702,297. .  .1,315,328 
1845.. .1,514,587...  634,703.... 470,028...      


iBcr...  542,972     1,074,418       232,269      1,286,302 

The  increase  in  flour  and  wheat  is 
equal  to  757,855  bbls  of  flour. 

It  is  a  favorable  feature  that,  not- 
withstanding the  abundance  of  money 
and  the  prospects  of  the  export  trade, 
very  little  of  the  usual  wildness  of  spec- 
ulation has  manifested  itself.  Stocks 
have  worked  out  of  the  market  to  an 
extent  that  warrants  the  belief  that  no 
great  surplus  can  now  accumulate  to 


depress  prices.  It  appears  to  be  now 
established,  that  Indian  corn  will  be- 
come an  article  of  great  export  to  Eng- 
land and  Ireland.  In  fact,  should  the 
fears  in  relation  to  the  permeutent  de- 
cay of  the  potatoe  be  measoreably 
confirmed,  Ireland  must  depend  chiefly 
on  the  western  states  of  America  for 
food,  a  species  of  ^*  annexation**  the 
most  eflicient  and  indissoluble.  It  fol- 
lows, however,  that  if  large  exports  of 
com  take  place,  "returns**  must  be 
made,  and  the  import  of  those  returns 
must  be  facilitated  by  the  United  States 
government  in  still  further  ameliora- 
ting the  tarifl'  laws.  The  quotation 
for  corn  in  Liverpool,  is  38  a  43s 
sterling  per  ouarter  of  480  Ibs^ 
which  is  equal  to  $1.21  per  bushel 
of  60  lbs.,  and  the  New-York  price 
b    70  cts.,    leaving  a  margin   of  51 
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ct8.,  mostly  owine  to  the  scarcity  of 
freight.  Buyers  having  do  freight  en- 
gaged, choose  rather  to  take  the  chance 
of  a  fall  in  the  price  of  grain  when 
freight  offers,  and  there  is  but  little 
speculation.  A  price  of  70  cts.  ibr  an  ar^ 
tide  so  prolific  and  of  such  general 
growth  as  com,  is  of  incalculable  im^ 
portance  to  the  fanning  interest;  and 
every  species  of  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  its  transportation,  and  the 
return  of  its  proceeds.  The  £nglish 
practice  is  to  measure  maize,  or  Indi- 
an com,  by  the  quarter — a  quarter  con- 
taining 8  Winchester  bushels  of  60  lbs. 
each,  which  amounts  to  480  lbs.  net 
weight,  and  by  this  standard  are  prices 
regulated.  The  last  highest  quoted 
prices  in  Liverpool  was  48s.  per  quar- 
ter, which  is  equivalent  to  $10  66^  U. 
S.  currency. 

The  average  weight  of  a  bushel  of 
com  in  our  market  b  assumed  by  com- 
mon consent  to  be  53  lbs. ;  hence  about 
9  busheb  are  considered  i^quivalent  to 
an  English  quarter,  as  9x53=477, 
which  is  only  3  less  ^an  the  required 
weight  of  460  lbs.,  but  which  it  proba- 
bly sometimes  exceeds  by  that  amount. 
The  following,  then,  is  assumed  as  cor- 
rect:— 


Sale  of  900  buthels,  or  100  quarters,  In- 
dian corn  in  Liverpool : 
900  bosbels  cost  in  Baltimore  70  cents  per 

bashel $630  00 

Freight,  94d. ;  primage  5  pr.  ct...l89  90 

Insarance,  2  per  cent 16  38 

Duty,  la.  per  quarter 22  22 

OthV  petty  charges,  ioclnding  land- 
ing, wharfajge,  cnstoms  entry,  &c. 
and  commiraion  of  5  percent  on 
sales .148  50 

Expense  of  900  bnshels  com  laid 

aown  and  sold  in  Liverpool..|l,006  10 
Net  sales  at  48s.  per  quarter 1.066  66} 

Profit 60  56J 

Exchange,  9  per  cent 7  25 

Net  proceeds  of  900  bushels  in 
Liverpool $67  81 J 

The  English  government  will,  doubt- 
less, enter  largely  into  the  internal  im- 
provement of  Ireland,  with  a  view  to 
enable  laborers  to  buy  food  with  the 
money  earned. 

All  the  internal  evidences  of  the  state 
of  business  in  theUnited  States  afford  in- 
dications of  a  great  state  of  prosperity. 
The  enhanced  dividends  on  stock  com- 
panies, particularly  banks,  show  similar 
results.  The  Boston  bank  dividends 
have  for  tvQ  years  been  as  follows  : 


DIVIDENDS  OF  BOSTON  BANKS. 


Capital 

Atlas $500,000, 

Atlantic 500,000 

Boston 600,000 

Boylston 150,000 

<Hiy 1,000,000 

Columbian 500,000 

Bagle ,  500,000, 

Freeman's 200,000 

Globe 1,000,000 

Granite 500,000 

Hamiltim 500,000 

Market 560,000, 

Massachusetts. 800,000 

Mechanics 120,000. 

Merdiants 3,000,000. 

New-England. 1,000,000 

North 750,000 

6hawmat 500,000. 

Shoe  and  Leath.  Dealers..  500,000, 

State 1,800,000. 

Suffi)lk 1,000,000. 

Traders..... 400,000. 

Tremont 500,000. 

Unkm 800,000. 

Washington 500,000. 

Total $18,180,000. 


Ann.  Dividends 

1846 

I848-3-4-S 

April 

October. 

DiVd 

Am't 

Div'd 

Am't 

..4f 

..4   . 

..3  , 

..6.. 

....3  .. 

..$15,000.. 

....3  .... 

$15,000 

..6 

..3  . 

..5 

..6.. 

3  .. 

...  15,000.. 

....3   .... 

15,000 

..7 

..7  , 

..7  . 

..7.. 

....34.. 

...  21,000.. 

....3J.... 

21,000 

., 

.. 

..   .. 

....  (new) 

....5 

7,500 

..3 

..3^. 

..5  . 

..«.. 

3  .. 

...  30,000.- 

....3  .... 

30,000 

..6 

..5  . 

..2  . 

,.6  ;. 

3  .. 

...  15,000.. 

....3  .... 

15,000 

.. 

..5  . 

.5  . 

....31.. 

...  17,500.. 

....3  .... 

15,000 

..7 

..7  . 

.7  . 

..7.. 

4  .. 

...     8,000.. 

....4   .... 

8,000 

..6 

..6  . 

..6  . 

..6.. 

....3  .. 

...  30,000.. 

....3   .... 

.  35,000 

,.A\ 

.,5  . 

..5  . 

..6.. 

....3   .. 
3   .. 

...  17,500.. 

....3   .... 

17,500 

..6 

..5  . 

..2  . 

..6.. 

...  17  500.. 

....3   .... 

17,500 

..6 

..6  . 

.6   . 

-8.- 

4   .. 

...  25,200.. 

....4 

25,200 

-n 

..41. 

.44. 

..5;, 

..•.3  .. 

,..  24,000.. 

....3  .... 

24.000 

..5 

::!{: 

.6  . 

..7.. 

•...4  .. 

...     4,800.. 

....4   .... 

4,800 

..7  , 

.6  . 

.7.. 

....31.. 

..105,000.. 

....3J.... 

105,000 

..6 

..6  . 

.6  . 

.6.. 

....3   .. 

..  30,000.. 

....3  .... 

30,000 

..2 

..4  . 

.21. 

..6.. 

....3  .. 

..  22,500.. 

....3  .... 

22,500 

-.6 

,.A\. 

.5  , 

..6.. 

....31.. 

..  17,500.. 

....3  .... 

15,000 

..7 

..6  . 

.6  . 

..Q\. 

....3i.. 

,..  17,500.. 

....4  .... 

20,000 

..6  , 

.-5  . 

.5  . 

..6.. 

3  .. 

..  54,000.. 

....3  .... 

54,000 

..8  . 

..8  . 

.8  . 

-8.. 

....4  .. 

..  40,000.. 

....4  .... 

40,000 

.. 

••     . 

.5  . 

.6.. 

....3  .- 

..  12,000.. 

....3  .... 

12,000 

..3  . 

..4i. 

.2J. 

.6.. 

....3  .. 

..   15,000.. 

....3   .... 

15,000 

..6  . 

..5  . 

.5  . 

.6.. 

3  .. 

..  24,000.. 

....3  .1.. 

24,000 

..5i 

..3i. 

.4i, 

..5J. 

....3  -. 

,..  15,000.. 

....3  .... 

15,000 

.$593.000.. 

....• $603,000 
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The  BojIstOD  bank  went  into  opera-  $50,000,  and  the  Merdiant's,  $500,000. 

tioD  in  December,  1844,  and  its  first  The  annual  dividends  has  been  as  fol- 

dividend  was  October,    1845.      The  lows: 
Freeman*8  bank  capital  was  increased 

1842  1843  1844  1845  1846 

Capital 17,010,000 17,010,000 17,480.000 17.480,000 18.180,000 

DiTkieiMl 914.060 .898.475 ^7,100 1412,100 1,196.000 

♦*      per  cent &30 5^ A19 6^ aS7 

Thus,  from  1844,  the  earnings  of  the  to  the  profits  earned  by  capital  em- 
Boston  banks  have,  in  the  aggregate  ^  in-  ployed  more  directly  in  commercial 
creased  1.38  per  cent.  The  year  1844  pursuits.  The  institutions  do  not,  how- 
was,  it  appears,  one  of  the  leastprofits;  ever,  have  a  regular  time  of  declaring 
and  these  have  largely  increased  in  the  dividends,  as  in  Boston.  As  far  as  the  di- 
last  year.  This  is  &e  state  of  affairs  in  a  vidends  have  been  paid  this  year,  they 
manufacturing  circle.  The  dividends  are  as  follows : 
m  the  city  of  New- York  afford  a  clue 

DIVIDENDS  OF   THE  HEW-TORK  BANKS,   FOR   1844  AND    1845. 

1844.  1845.  1846. 

Banks.  Capital     S«Bi-a.d.     Amovnt      Dir.       Amount      Div.  AoMHist 

New-York* $1,000,000. .4     4  ..$80.000. .4     4. .$80.000. .4    4... .$80,000 

Merchantot 1,490,000.. 34  3A-.  104,300.. 4     4.. 1194200. .4    4.... 119^500 

Mechanics* 1,440,000.-34  3}..  100,800.-34  4.. 108,000. .4     4.-.1154J00 

Union* 1,000,000.-4     4  ..  80,000.-4     4-  80,000-4    4 80,000 

Bankof  American....  2,001,200--3    3  .-120,072.. 3    3.. 120,072. .3    34.. .150,078 

City  Bank* 720.000.. 34  34..  50,400-34  4-  54.000. .4     4 57,600 

Phenixll 1,200,000.-3     3  -  72,000. .3     3-  72,000-3     3....  72,000 

North  Riverll 655.000-.34  34-   45,850-. 34  34-  45,850.. 34  34...  45.850 

Tradeemensll 400,000.-5    5  ..  40.000. .5     5-   40,000-. 5    5.-..   40.000 

Fulton* 600,000.-5    5  ..  60,000--.'l     5..  60,000.-5    5....  60.000 

Butcbers'andDrovers't     500,000-. 34  4  ..  37,500. .34  4..  37,500.. 4    5 45,000 

Mech.  and  Traders'*-      200,000.. 34  34..   14,000.. 34  34 .•  14,000.-4     4....    16.000 
National^ 750,000-. 3     3  .-  45,000.. 3    34.  48.750.. 31  34...  52,500 


Meclj.  Ex.11 750,000-34  3*..  52,500. .34  34-  52,500-34  4..-.  56.250 

"      •  "'  34..  42,000.-34  34.  42,000..34  34- 

Beveath  Wardll 500,000-. 24  24..  25,000. .3    3-  30,000--34  34-.  35,000 


Leather Bankt 600,000.. 34  34-.  42,000. .34  34.  42,000..34  34-..  42,000 


State* 2,000,000.-24  24.- 100,000 -.3    3.. 120.000. -3  3 120.000 

Bankof  Commercell.-    3,447,500-. 3    3  ..196,485.. 3    3.. 196.465. .3  3 206,850 

Mec.  Associationt 632,000.  .34  3J..  44,240. .34  34.  44,240. .4  4 50.560 

Am.  Ex.  Bank" 1,155,400. -S4  3  ..  63,527. ,3     3..  69,324.-3  3.-.  69.324 

Manhattan  Co.t 2,050,000 3  3....  123,000 

Total 23,084,100    6.63     1,373,600    6.31  1,433.907    7.09      1,616,412 

*  Dividend  paid  May  and  November.  t  Dividend  paid  Febroary  and  Aagott 

t  **  June  and  December.  ^  $  "  April  and  October. 

I)  Dividend  paid  January  and  July. 

The  Butchers'  and  Drovers*  Bank  gree  of  prosperity  which  those  classes 
declared  an  extra  dividend  of  4  per  of  business,  dependent  upon  bank  &- 
cent.,  or  $20,000,  in  addition  to  the  cilities,  enjoy.  Bank  profits  arise  from 
above,  for  a  dividend  omitted  in  1842.  two  causes,  viz :  extension  of  loans  and 
The  Dry  Dock  and  Greenwich  Banks,  rate  at  which  they  lend.  Hence,  it 
with  capitals  of  $200,000  each,  declared  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  move- 
no  dividends.  For  the  year  1846,  it  ments  that  a  sudden  increase  in  their 
appears  the  Boston  Bank  dividends  are  profits  is,  in  some  degree,  indicative  of 
6.57  per  cent.,  and  those  of  New- York,  public  distress,  as  when  bainks  are  puah- 
7.09.  The  latter,  doubtless,  were  swol-  ing  out  their  loans,  competition  for  pa- 
lentosoraeextent  by  the  use  of  the  public  per  makes  money  cheap.  When  the 
money  which  was  not  only  loaned  by  the  line  of  discount  is  full,  and  they  stop 
deposite  banks,  at  exorbitant  interests,  making  new  loans,  the  public  become 
but  the  rate  of  money  to  the  commer-  pressed  for  money,  and  the  rate  rises 
cial  public  was  forced  up  by  the  adroit  to  the  great  profit  of  the  banks, 
management  of  the  fund.  The  Bos-  Other  indications  are  tolls  on  public 
ton  Bank  dividends,  as  compared  widi  works,  and  on  the  two  great  avenues, 
those  of  New- York,  indicate  the  de-  formed  by  the  New-Yo^  and  Penn- 
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sylvania  lines,  the  results  up  to  October 
1st,  from  openiDg  of  navigation,  have 
been  as  follows : 

1645  1846  locr. 
Now-Tork  CaniOs. . .  .2,332,435 .  .2,720,416 .  .41 1,481 
Penssylvaaia  Woriu.   940,926..  1,003,125..  62,199 

Total 3,273,361.. 3,723,541.. 473,380 

These  form  the  two  great  avenues 
of  communication  between  the  west 
And  the  Atlantic  ports.  The  increase 
they  exhibit  arises,  however,  from  the 
produce  broo£ht  down  them  from  goods 
going  west.  The  New- York  returns  are 
for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  September 
SOt  <^<1  embraces,  therefore,  the  large 

BOSTON. 
Real  Personal  TotaL 

1842. .  .65,499,900 41,223,800 105.723,700. . 

1843... 67,673,400 42,372.600 110,056,000.. 

1844... 72,048,000 46,402.300 118.450,300.. 

1845 . .  .81.697,200 53,957,1*00 135.948,700. . 

1846... .90,119^600 58.720.000 148,839.600.. 

The  total  valbadon  in  New- York 
has  increased,  it  appears,  $7,100,000 
since  1642,  and  that  of  Boston  has 
advanced  $43,100,000,  in  the  same 
time,  or  six  times  as  much.  The 
increase  in  the  real  estate  of  Bos- 
ton is  the  most  considerable,  and  ari- 
ses, probably,  from  the  opening  of 
streets  through  extensive  private 
grounds  in  the  fourth  ward,  and  tbe  re- 
clamation of  large  tracts  in  the  third 
ward.  In  relation  to  personal  estate, 
however,  it  would  appear  that  Boston 
has  increased  $17,000,000,  while  New- 
York  has  increased  but  $170,000. 
These  assessed  values  of  personal  es- 
tates cannot  be  taken  as  the  actual 
amount  of  personal  property  in  each 
city,  froUi  the  different  mode  and  man- 
ner of  assessment.  But  when  one 
city,  as  New- York,  exhibits  no  increase 
in  the  property  as  assessed  by  it,  and 
another  city,  as  Boston,  shows  a  consid- 

BOSTON. 


tolls  derived  from  bread-stuflfs  sent 
down  to  market,  under  the  speculation 
of  October  and  November,  1845.  The 
Michigan  railroads,  the  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ana canals,  all  share  the  improvement  in 
receipts,  consequent  upon  the  impulse 
given  to  the  export  of  farm  produce. 
The  completion  of  the  western  canals 
coming  in  aid  of  free  trade  in  com,  will 
be  the  legitimate  means  of  restoring  the 
credit  of  the  western  states. 

Another  indication  of  the  compar- 
ative business  of  the  two  cities,  is  the 
valuations  of  real  and  personal  estates. 
These  have,  for  four  years,  been  as 
follows : 

NEW-TORK. 
Real  Peraonal  TotaL 

176,512.342 61,294,550 237,806,901 

164.955,314 63,064,575 228.001,889 

171,936,591 64,023,456 235.960,047 

177,207,990 62,787,527 239,995,517 

183,480,934 61,471,470 244,952,404 


erable  increase  on  a  uniform  mode  of 
assessment,  it  aifords  a  general  index 
of  a  greater  degree  of  prosperity.  In 
the  present  case,  however,  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  in  Boston,  merchants 
are  assessed  for  the  debts  owing  to 
them,  beyond  what  they  are  them- 
selves indebted ;  and  therefore,  an  ex- 
pansion of  credits  would,  in  some  de- 
gree, swell  the  personal  property.  Ne- 
vertheless, the  operation  of  the  tariff  of 
1842,  and  the  effect  of  railroads,  has 
been  to  give  Boston  an  impetus,  which, 
in  point  of  personal  profits,  has  brought 
her  along  side  of  New- York.  In  lg59, 
the  assessment  in  Boston  was  less  than 
half  that  of  New- York.  It  is  now  very 
nearly  equal  to  it.  The  United  States 
customs  revenues  at  the  two  ports  of 
New- York  and  Boston  have,  for  the 
three  quarters^  ending  Sept.  30,  been 
as  follows : 


IfEW-TORK. 
1845  1846  1845  1846 

First  anarter $946,668  72 1,408  016,02 4,636,862 5,460,834 

Second  aaailer 1,279.657  80 1,288,372  19 4,104,339 4,033,596 

Third  auarter 1,938,757  67 1,280,447      6,376,366 5,384,007 


Total 

Total  1844,  3  qrs 

The  duties  on  warehoused  goods  in 
Boston,  for  September,  amounted  to 
$240,000.  The  decrease  in  Boston  is 
$188,248  from  1845,  and  $939,263  from 
1844.  In  New- York  the  decrease  on 
the  last  year  is  $242,130,  and  from 
1844,  $1,385,304— equal  to  the  whole 
revenue  of  Boston  for  one  year. 


$4,165,084  19 3,976,835  21 15.117,567 14,875,437 

$4,915,098  00 19,260,741 

•  This  affords  a  most  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  effects  of  the  great  enter- 
prise and  energy  of  Boston  in  over- 
coming physical  disadvantages  and 
forcing  prosperity. 
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7%e  Treet  of  America^  Native  and  Fo- 
reign,  PictoriaUy  and  Botanieally  deli' 
neatedj  and  SHenHficaUy  and  Popularly 
described;  being  contidered  principally 
with  reference  to  their  geography  and 
history f  s<nl  and  ntuation;  propaga- 
tion and  culture;  accidents  and  diseas- 
es; properties  and  u$es;  economy  in 
the  arts;  introduction  into  commerce, 
and  their  application  in  useful  and  or- 
namental  plantations,  Illastrated  hj 
nameroos  Engravings.  By  J.  D. 
Brownk,  aathor  of  the  Sylva  America- 
na. 

We  baye  seldom  perosed  a  work  with 
SQch  heartfelt  gratification  as  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  examining  the  contents  of  the 
yolume  before  us.  Our  country  abounds 
in  all  those  natural  productions  which  are 
best  adapted  by  a  bountiful  Providence  to 
make  it  truly  great*  and  to  render  it  the 
paradise  of  the  earth.  But  where  God  has 
been  so  lavish  of  his  gifts,  it  behooves  man 
to  evince  the  deeoest  cratitude  and  most 
profound  sense  ot  his  lavors,  by  devotme 
all  the  appliances  of  scientific  research,  and 
the  best  and  happiest  efforts  of  untiring  in- 
dustry, to  bring  them  to  the  highest  state 
of  perfection.  The  object  of  the  present 
work  is,  perhaps,  the  most  laudable  that 
can  direct  the  pen  of  the  patriotic  writer; 
but  of  this  more  anon.  There  is  a  charm 
in  the  title.  It  betokens  a  growing  taste 
for  those  agricultural  and  horticultural  pur- 
suits which  make  a  land  truly  great  and 
bodutiful,  and  it  awakens  a  thousand  de- 
lightful associations.  The  trees  of  America 
are  indeed  a  subject  of  vast  importance,; 
to  our  navy  and  Commerce,  as  supplying 
the  ready  means  of  constructing  the  no- 
blest vessels  to  fight  our  maritime  battles 
and  waft  our  products  to  the  utmost  bounds 
of  the  earth;  to  our  internal  comfort,  as  af- 
fording ample  materials  for  our  buildings, 
and  the  construction  of  those  necessary 
articles  of  household  furniture  and  senend 
manufacture  of  which  they  form  the  pri- 
mary and  most  essential  portion, — and 
lastly,  to  our  individual  enjopnent,  by 
producing  the  greatest  profusion  of  the 
choicest  and  most  varied  fruits,  by  adorn- 
ing our  gardens,,  fields,  and  the  avenues  of 
our  cities,  and  giving  shade  and  shelter 
from  the  sultry  sun  and  sudden  shower 
by  which  our  climate  has  been  so  often 
characterized.  We  are,  therefore,  delight- 
ed to  have  before  us  a  work  that  is  so  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  point  out  the  various 
uses,  fruits,  and  beauties  of  our  trees ;  their 


distinctive  featnres,  names,  histoiy,  seo- 
graohy,  and  the  means  of  cultivating  them 
to  tne  utmost,  with  a  minute  description 
of  the  insects  and  numerous  erfls  by  which 
they  are  attacked,  injured,  or  destroyed* 
But  there  is  another  point  of  view  in 
which  this  work  of  Mr.  Browne  must  bo 
regarded  as  exceedingly  attractive.  Ha 
mentions,  as  he  proceeds,  the  real  or  fan- 
cied attributes  or  each  jparticular  tree,  and 
all  those  wonderful  legends  by  which 
they  are  invested  vrith  interest,  whether 
amoDgst  the  ancients  or  modems.  This 
feature  of  the  work  ^ves  it  a  fascination 
which  it  could  not  omerwise  possess,  and 
naught  but  this  was  required  to  adapt  it 
at  once  to  the  table  of  a  lady*s  salon,  the 
library  of  the  scholar,  and  to  the  practical 
comprehension  of  the  intelligent  farmer 
and  tasteful  landed  proprietor.  The  au- 
thor has  made  a  number  of  beaatiful  and 
appropriate  extracts  from  the  poems  of 
Homer,  Virgil,  Ooethe,  Spencer,  and  some 
few  American  writers,  giving  charming 
sketches  of  the  appearance  and  properties, 
real  and  imaginary,  of  some  of  those  trees 
which  he  has  noticed,  and  showing  the 
exact  estimation  in  which  they  have  been 
held  horn  the  earliest  a^es.  We  have  in 
this  work  the  history  of  mdividuid  Ameri- 
can trees,  as  distinguished  from  the  spe- 
cies, and  this  of  itself  forms  a  deeply  inte- 
resting portion  of  the  volume.  There  is 
among  them  an  account  of  William  Penn't 
elm,  or  that  under  which  he  made  the 
treaty  with  the  Indians,  besides  a  full  de- 
scription of  our  "liberty  trees,'*^  or  to 
speak  more  particularly,  those  elms  devo- 
ted to  liberty,  under  which  the  people 
used  to  assemble,  bum  the  eflSgies  «  their 
enemies  previous  to.  and  daring,  the  Re- 
volution of  76,  and  transact  other  business, 
having  for  its  object  tlie  common  inte- 
rests of  the  country.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  trees  existed  neir 
Boston  city.  The  people  fixed  a  copper 
plate  upon  it,  bearme  these  words  in  gold 
letters,  "Tree  of  Liberty,  Aug.  14th, 
1765."  The  British  soldiers  tarred  and 
feathered  one  poor  unfortunate  within  a 
few  paces  of  this  tree,  which  they  eventu- 
ally cut  to  the  ground.  The  life  of  one  of 
their  party  was  accidentally  sacrificed  in 
rise  accomplishment  of  this  act  of  bitter 
enmity.  The  tree  had  been  planted  129 
years,  and,  as  a  narrator  of  the  event  re- 
marks, it  bore  the  first  fruits  of  liberty  in 
America.  Dr.  Smith  thus  accounts  for  the 
orig'm  of  "liberty   trees**  amongst  us: 
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**  When  the  people  fint  fhoaghfof  mak- 
ing liberty  a  goddess,  we  cannot  say,  but 
at  the  time  when  the  troubles  between 
the  American  colonies  and  the  mother- 
country  commenced,  there  appears  to  have 
been  laid  in  England  an  unpopular  excise 
^on  cider,  and  the  sufferers  under  the  act 
assembled  near  Honiton,  in  Devonshire, 
appropriated  an  apple-tree  as  the  altar  to 
which  they  must  sacrifice  the  image  of 
the.  minister  with  whom  the  act  originated. 
It  was  in  imitation  of  this  that  we  sup- 
■poae  our  Revolutionary  trees  took  their 
rise.'*  This' is  highly  probable,  but  we 
have  no  space  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of 
the  question,  however  profitable.  We 
conclude  our  notice  by  referring  the  read- 
er to  the  deeply  interesting  account  of  the 
trees  of  our  country,  contained  in  Mr. 
Browne's  able  work,  many  of  which,  a^ 
single  specimens,  have  not  been  equalled 
in  age,  beauty  and!magnitude,  by  those  of 
any  part  of  tne  ola  world.  The  author  is 
greatly  indebted  to  Loudon's  Arboretum 
Britannicum,  Dr.  T.  W.  Harris's  "  Report 
on  the  Insects  of  Massachusetts,"  Mr.  r.  J. 
Selby's  '*  British  Forest  Trees,"  and  Mons. 
M.  F.  Andre  Michaux's  Hittoire  de$ 
Arbret  Forettiert  de  VAmerique  Septen- 
trionalef  for  many  of  the  materials  and  ex- 
tracts of  his  work ;  but  he  has  evidently 
travelled  much  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing accurate  practical  knowledge,  and  has 
displayed  great  research  and  ability  in  the 
execution  of  his  arduous  undertaking. 
The  public  are,  however,  the  best  judges 
of  the  sterling  merits  of  this  work,  and  we 
leave  it  in  their  hands  vrith  the  most  san- 
cnina  hopes  uf  its  brilliant  success.  It  is 
beaotiluUy  bound  and  printed,  the  picto- 
rial illustra^ons  being  of  a  high  order  of 
merit,  and  altogether  it  does  great  credit 
to  the  publishers. 

A  TreoHte  on  Algebra.  By  Prof.  Chas^ 
W.  Hacklkt,  D.  D.  ,  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege. Harper  &  Brothers. 
This  is  a  work  to  delight  the  efye  of  a 
teacher*-it  is  so  full  and  comprehensive, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  so  simple,  clear 
and  elementary.  It  contains  many  things 
that  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  single  Elng- 
lish  treatise,  and  everything  that  can  serve 
to  give  a  student  a  complete  knowledge  of 
modem  analysis.  Among  the  subjects, 
entirely  new,  or  which,  if  found  in  other 
Wwks,  are  here  treated  in  a  much  more 
ample  and  elegant  manner — are  Interpo- 
lation, the  Elements  of  the  Calculus  of 
FrobabilitieB,  and  some  American  im- 
provements, never  before  published,  in 
the  methods  for  the  solution  of  cubic 
cynations.  The  article  upon  the  theoiy 
and  use  of  logarithms  is  uncommonly  fiiU 
and  clear ;  while  the  important  subject  of 
the  TheoiT  of  Numbers,  generally  left  out 
of  school-books,  is*  treated  in  a  very  elabo- 


rate and  detailed  manner.  Throughout  the 
book  there  is  much  that  is  endrely  new, 
and  very  beautiful  in  arrangement,  pre- 
sentation and  explanation— and,  what  will 
particularly  please  the  teacher,  and  supply 
a  desideratum  often  felt,  there  is  an  aonn- 
dance  and  variety  of  examples. 

It  would  be  natural  to  suppose,  from 
what  we  have  said,  that  the  Dook  is  in- 
tended mainly  for  the  advanced  student, 
but  this  is  not  so.  It  is  eminently  calcu- 
lated for  beginners,  by  the  clearness  and 
fulness  of  definition  and  abundance  of  il- 
lustration. For  those  who  wish  to  master 
nothing  but  the  rudiments,  there  is  a  mini- 
mum course  indicated  in  the  preface  by 
reference  to  the  numbers  of  the  para- 
graphs. The  book  is  a  handsome,  large 
octavo  of  over  &\e  hundred  pages,  bean- 
tifuUy  printed^  and  sold  at  tne  very  low 
price  of  $1  50  —  making  it  one  of  the 
cheapest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  and 
most  useftil  books  recently  issued  from  the 
press. 

The  Lancet;   A  Journal  of  British  and 
Forei^  Medical  and  Chemical  Science, 
Criticism,  Literature  and  News.  No.  3, 
Vol.  IV.    Burgess  &  Stringer,  N.  Y. 
The  Lancet  is,  oeyond  all  question,  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  popular  scientific 
works  republished  in  this  country.    The 
present  number  contains  upwards  of  thir- 
ty deeply  interesting  articles,  contributed 
hj  some  of  the   most  skilful  and  expe- 
rienced medical  and  sur&ical  practitioners 
on  those  difficult  cases  of  disease  and  acci- 
dental mjury  which  present  the  strangest 
anomalies,  or  which  require  bold  and  ex- 
traordinary treatment. 

Amongst  the  former,  we  may  mention 
a  singular  instance  of  abscess  of  the  heart, 
which  will  serve  most  aptly  to  illustrate 
the  feet  that  disease  may  reach  the  utmost 
verge  of  mortality  without  giving  any  dis- 
tinct local  evidence  of  its  existence.  Dr. 
T.  Howitt,  who  wrote  the  paper  of  which 
we  now  speak,  was  callea  upon  to  visit 
Samuel  P  ,  at  the  residence  of  the 

house-surgeon  of  the  Lancaster  Infirmary. 
Mr.  Howitt  found  him  suffering  acute 
pain,  which  he  described  as  being  in  the 
calf  of  the  leg,  and  which  had  commenced 
twelve  hours  previous.  There  were,  how- 
ever, no  signs  of  inflammation  nor  any 
spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles  to  account 
for  it,  and  the  patient,  strange  to  say,  httd 
no  other  complaint  to  make.  He  died  soon 
after  the  surgeon's  visit,  and  there  was  a 
po$t  mortem  examination.  The  leg  was, 
of  course,  first  examined,  and  various  other 
portions  of  the  body,  but  no  signs  of  dis- 
ease appeared.  At  last,  upon  opening  the 
chest,  the  pericardium  instantly  attracted 
attetition,  as  appearing  very  much  distend- 
ed. On  cutting  into  it,  there  gushed  out 
nearly  a  pint  of  grumons  fluid  and  pas, 
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oontaining  a  number  of  purdy  flakes,  the 
whole  interior  beioff  linea  with  a  liyer  of 
cheesy,  scrofaloas-Iooking  matter,  appa- 
rently soft,  coagulated  lymph,  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  pericardium 
was  covered  with  the  same  matter,  and  of 
an  equal  degree  of  thickness. 

On  examining  the  external  surface  of  the 
heart,  a  rounded  eminence  was  discovered, 
situated  at  tibe  junction  of  the  right  auri- 
cle with  the  right  ventricle,  and  which 
was  darker  in  color  than  any  other  |)or- 
tion.  Upon  making  a  cmciole  incision 
into  this  prominence,  there  flowed  out 
aboat  a  tea^poonful  of  ill-conditioned  pus, 
with  a  few  curd^  flakes ;  this  small  ab- 
scess communicating  internally  by  a  small, 
ragged  opening,  with  the  right  auricle, 
which  contained  a  mixture  of  pus  and 
blood.  There  was  no  communication  with 
the  sac  of  the  pericardium;  the  lungs 
were  perfectly  sound.  This  is  certainly 
an  extraordinary  case,  at  least  to  the  im- 
professional  observer. 

The  lectures  on  the  principal  forms  of 
msanity,  of  which  the  eighteenth  is  given 
in  this  number,  are  of  great  interest,  and 
interspersed  with  most  valuable  remarks. 
There  is  one  fact,  which  if  generally  con- 
sidered, would  make  us  more  lenient  to 
the  faults  of  many  sane  persons  (in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term)  with 
whom  we  come  in  contact,  and  to  this, 
Dr.  CoDolly,  the  able  lecturer,  has  called 
attention.  Let  him  speak  for  himself. 
"  Long  observation  has  convinced  me  that 
there  are  many  unhappy  individuals  in 
society,  whose  faulty  characters  are  con* 
nected  with  some  disturbance  or  inter- 
ruption of  the  fcBtal  or  infant  brain.  In 
some  of  these  individuals,  with  much  ta- 
lent and  many  engaging  qualities,  there  is 
a  moral  eccentricity,  wondered  at  by  hap- 
pier organizations,  but  fatal  to  their  own 
fortunes;  in  others  it  leads  to  actions 
which  society  cannot  tolerate,  and  agrees 
to  punish."  We  have  c|aoted  this  pas- 
sage, as  we  believe  that  it  fiilly  accounts 
for  the  strange  conduct  of  nearly  one-half 
the  world,  and  that  much  good  will  result 
from  its  being  taken  into  due  consideration. 

AUovem ;  or.  Life  and  Advewturet  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  By  an  Amateur 
Traveller.  2  vob.  Edited  by  J.  Wat- 
son Webb,  Esq.  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New-York. 

This  work  presents  some  of  the  most 
graphic,  stirring  and  faithful  sketches  we 
nave  yet  seen  of  life  in  the  north-west.— 
The  editor,  in  a  deeply  interesting  and  ap- 
propriate dedication  to  C.  F.  Hoffman^ 
£s(^.,  informs  us  that  these  volumes  were 
written  by  an  English  military  officer,  de- 
•oended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  fami- 


lies in  Great  Britain,  and  connected  by 
birth  and  patronage  with  royalty  itself.— 
The  author  aufl  editor  were  incidentally 
thrown  very  much  into  each  other's  so- 
ciety, and  their  acquaintance  ripening  into 
friendship,  the  former  explained  the  chief 
object  ot  his  visit  to  the  United  States.— 
Col.  Webb  thereupon  gave  him  letters  of 
introduction  to  the  late  Gov.  Clarke  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Generals  Atkinson  and  Ashley, 
bv  means  of  which  he  obtained  much  vah- 
able  advice  and  assintance  in  exploring  the 
wilds  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Oregon  and 
Upper  California — the  whole  term  of  his 
visit  to  these  places  amounting  to  upwards 
of  three  years.  He  was  impellea  by  a 
restless  spirit  of  adventure  into  the  most 
daring  pursuits  of  the  chase,  and  amongst 
the  truest  specimens  of  our  aborigines.  It 
will  be  thus  seen  that  the  author  has  had 
every  opportunity  of  information.  The 
book  is  rail  of  exciting  events  and  startfing 
incidents,  and  the  agreeable  style  of  the 
narrative  carries  the  reader  on  -from  page 
to  pafe  with  unflagsiing  interest  and  uniu- 
loyed  pleasure.  The  pictures  of  Indian 
life  are  touched  with  the  pencil  of  one  who 
paints  directly  from  nature  ;  and  the  vari- 
ous scenes  and  characters  are  often  shadow- 
ed forth  with  a  delicacy,  vividness  of  color- 
ing and  general  beau^,  which  naturally 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  author  is  no 
mere  novice  in  his  art. 

There  is  such  a  charm  of  truth  and  poe- 
try in  the  description  of  Idalie's  reucom- 
tre  with  the  strauge  party  bivouacked 
round  a  fire  which  had  attracted  her  at- 
tention whilst  she  was  in  search  of  her  fa- 
ther, that  we  cannot  forbear  pointing  the 
scene  out  to  the  admiration  of^  the  reader. 
This  is  remarkable  for  a  subdued  and  qniet 
beauty,  but  there  are  many  scenes  of^  the 
most  stirring  nature ;  rapid  sketches  of 
tiger,  bear,  and  buffalo  hunting ;  of  thrill- 
ing encounters  with  the  Indians,  and  of  the 
many  natural  dan^erj  in  which  an  un- 
known and  uncultivated  region  like  that 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  so  peculiariy 
abounds.  We  can  only  regret  that  our 
limited  space  prevents  our  making  extracts 
from  the  book.  Were  it  otherwise,  how- 
ever, we  might  be  placed  in  the  dilemmi 
of  praising  some  portions  of  it  to  the  exdn- 
sbn  of  others  equally  interesting  and  ad- 
mirable. The  editor  states  in  hia  dedica- 
tion, that  the  late  Mr.  Inman  would  have 
illustrated  this  work,  but  for  hk  ontim^r 
death.  All  who  read  it  must  feel  assured 
that  it  abounds  with  scenes  that  are  singu- 
larly adapted  to  pictorial  effect ;  and  suc- 
cessful as  the  woriL  will  undoubtedly  be, 
the  friends  of  art  will  not  fail  to  express 
great  disappointment  that  the  artist  did  not 
five  to  avail  himself  of  so  fitting  an  occaskm 
for  the  exercise  of  his  genius. 
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Park  Theatre. — Since  the  publication 
of  the  October  number  of  the  '*  Review/' 
oar  fair  and  talented  countrywoman,  Mrs. 
Mowatc,  played  a  very  sacceasfnl  engage- 
ment at  this  theatre,  appearing  in  a  range 
of  characters  admirably  adapted  to  elicit 
the  varied  natural  requisites  with  which 
■he  is  endowed.  We  were  much  gratified 
to  mark  the  progress  she  had  made  since 
her  last  appearance  amount  us ;  and  we 
feel  assured  that  she  is  destmed  to  realize 
the  promises  held  out  by  her  brilliant  debut 
in  the  role  of  Pauline,  in  the  Lady  of 
Lyous. 

The  Keans  have  also  had  another  en- 
gagement here,  which  has  been  somewhat 
more  successful  than  was  anticipated,  ow- 
ing, doubtless,  to  the  fact,  that  they  have 
endeavored  to  produce  something  more 
novel  and  attractive  than  those  Shaks- 
pearean  parts,  in  which  they  have  so  fre- 
quently presented  themselves  before  the 
American  public.  The  "Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona"  was  produced  by  them,  it  is 
said,  for  the  first  time  in  this  country; 
and  nothing  was  neglected  that  costume 
and  scenery  could  do  to  render  the  per- 
formance effective;  but  the  play  is  de- 
cidedly unworthy  of  its  great  autnor,  and 
verifies  the  opinion,  that  "  even  Homer 
nods  sometimes." 

It  is  replete  with  passages  of  a  pleasing 
nature,  but  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  those 
powerful  dramatic  effects  by  which  Shaks- 
peare's  plays  are  chiefly  characterized, 
and  one  of  the  scenes,  at  least, — that  be- 
tween Launce  and  his  dog,  is  so  pointless 
and  silly,  that,  with  all  our  reverence  for 
his  great  genius,  we  cannot  choose  but 
condemn  it  We  need  hardly  say,  that 
this  piece  did  not  prove  so  attractive  or 
agreeable  as  "  Coleman's  Jealous  Wife," 
which  was  played  on  alternate  nights  by 
the  same  artittee. 

The  latter  is,  however,  one  of  those 
plays  which,  without  possessing  any  great 
merits  of  plot  or  incident,  can  be  rendered 
h^hly  successfiil  by  a  spirited  and  talent- 
ed actress. 

It  is  now  our  pleasant  and  novel  task 
to  notice  the  first  performance  of  ''The 
Wife's  Secret,''  a  new  play  by  Lovell, 
tiie  well-known  author  of  **  Love's  Sacri- 
fice." This,  we  are  informed,  was  vmt* 
ten  expressly  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kean; 
and  certainly  their  respective  rolee  are 
peculiarly  fitted  to  the  mental  and  physi- 
cal powers  of  both  performers.  Mrs. 
Kean's  Lady  Eyelyne  is  in  every  respect 


one  of  her  most  striking  personations.— 
The  text  abounds  in  pathetic,  striking, 
and  vivid  passages,  and^  is  pervaded  by  a 
vein  of  conflicting  emotions  that  bring  into 
full  relief  every  excellence  oi  her  style. 

The  part  of  Mr.  Kean,  (Sir  Walter 
Amvot,)  is  not  less  admirable  in  this  re- 
gard, whibt  it  has  an  advantage  over 
every  other  in  which  we  have  seen  him ; 
inasmuch  as  it  makes  no  extraordinary 
demands  upon  those  qualities  in  which  he 
ii  deficient.  It  is  true  that  there  are  oc- 
casional bursts  of  jealousy  and  agony,  bat 
the  doubt  entertained  by  him,  almost 
throughout,  in  the  base  aspersions  of  Jabes 
Sneed,  the  unworthy  steward,  subdues 
this  phase  of  the  character  to  a  level  with 
Mr.  Kean's  powers,  enablme  bun,  in  the 
more  quiet  expression,  whether  of  renew- 
ed confidence  or  oftrrecurring  doubt,  to 
display  much  of  the  taste,  feeling,  and 
grace,  by  which  his  acting  is  distinguished* 
In  lookmg  critically  at  the  plot  or  con- 
struction of  the  play,  we  confess  we  were 
greaUy  disappomted.  Its  chief  defects 
are,  in  the  firat  place,  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  novelty  in  the  incidents ;  and  secondly, 
that  each  circumstance  may  be  easily  an- 
ticipated, even  by  those  who  are  but  litde 
acquainted  vnth  theatrical  matters. 

The  scene  where  Sir  Walter  discovers 
his  wife  in  the  embraces  of  a  cavalier,  is 
such  an  exact  counterpart  of  a  tableau  in 
Dickens'  "  Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  as  dra- 
matized and  played  not  very  long  since 
at  this  same  theatre,  that  we  might  almost 
feel  justified  in  the  conclusion  that  the  ao^ 
thor  had  taken  the  idea  from  that  piece. 
But  we  could  point  to  numerous  plays  in 
which  the  various  incidents  of  this  piece 
occur.  The  plot  is,  indeed,  of  the  sun* 
plest  and  most  commonplace  description, 
and  certainly  tmworthy  of  Mr.  Lovell'f 
talents  as  a  play-vnri^ht.  The  language, 
however,isveryDeaut]fal.  Forcible,cnaste, 
and  fimcifiil,  it  has  yet  the  still  higher 
merit  of  arising  naturally  &om  the  heart 
and  mind  of  the  dramatis  pereotuB. 

To  this  there  are  but  two  or  three  pas- 
sages which  form  exceptions ;  but  where 
there  is  so  much  deserving  of  admiration, 
it  were  hypercritical  to  dwell  upon  them. 
The  parts  were  all  exceedingly  well  cast, 
though  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  Fisher's 
Jabez  Sneed,  which  would  have  been 
othervnse  excellent,  was  a  little  over- 
acted. 

The  Vienna  children  have  been  en- 
gaged by  Mr.  Simpson  for  a  period  of  36 
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nights.  AboQt  2  years  since  the  directress, 
Mad.  Wise,  visited  Paris,  London  and  many 
of  the  Eoglish  provinces,  with  about  40 
children,  whom  she  had  disciplined  in 
dancing  and  grouping,  remarkable  for  the 
most  extraordinary  precision  and  ensem- 
bU ;  and  their  success  was  so  great  that 
the  parents,  at  first  deli  eh  ted  to  get  rid  of 
them,  insisted  on  thenr  return,  the  ladv 
being  unable  or  unwilling  to  comply  with 
the  exorbitant  demands  made  upon  her 
receipts.  The  result  was  that  she  selected 
an  equal  number  of  children  in  Paris, 
whom  she  instructed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  who  have  reached  a  like  degree  of 
perfection.  These  have  been  quite  as 
successful,  and  have  retained  the  name  of 
the  original  corps.  They  go  through  in- 
numerable evolutions  with  all  the  graces 
of  the  most  accomplished  corps  de  ballet^ 
and^  all  the  regularity  of  an  admirably- 
disciplined  body  of  soldiers — a  rare  com- 
bination, which  cannot  fail  to  afford  tUe 
most  agreeable  surprise  and  highest  grati- 
fication to  all  who  may^  witness  their  per- 
formances. Their  arrival  will  doubtless 
occasion  a  great  sensation  amongst  the  vo- 
taries of  Terpsichore  in  the  United  States. 
We  suppose  that  Mr.  Simpson  is  tactician 
enough  to  exhibit  them  lor  a  few  nights 
in  our  principal  cities,  till  the  term  have 
nearly  expii^d,  when  he  might  bring 
them  back  to  the  Park,  and  thus  Drilliantly 
conclude  one  of  the  most  profitable  specu- 
lations in  which  he  could  have  embarked. 

Bowery  ThetUre* — The  great  event  of 
the  month  at  this  theatre,  has  been  the 
re-appearance  of  that  gifted  actress,  Mrs. 
Shaw.  It  is  a  matter  of  deep  regret  that 
her  visits,  are  but  too  angel-like,  "  so  few 
and  far  between.*' 

In  many  respects  she  may  be  considered 
the  greatest  of  living  artists  in  a  line  of 
female  portraiture,  which  none  ma^  ap- 
proach without  qualities  of  the  highest 
order.  It  is  our  loss,  which  we  never  see 
her  but  to  deplore,  that  in  many  of  her 
grandest  roleSf  we  might  say  creations, 
we  have  only  hearsay  to  ^nide  us,  but 
•till  we  have  beheld  her  inmiitable  per- 
formance of  other  parts,  as  Margaret  EU- 
more  and  Agnes  de  Vere,  which,  though 
of  lesser  degree,  still  revealed  powers  and 
talent  of  the  most  elevated  order.  In  one 
exquisite  trait,  we  believe  Mrs.  Shaw  sur^ 
passes  every  other  actress,  of  the  home  or 
foreign  stage.  Her  pathos  is  irresistible, 
which  buboling  up  m  soft,  sweet  gushes, 
riffht  firom  the  heart,  subdues  and  over- 
whelms with  extraordinary  effect  the  feel- 
ings of  the  spectator.  Her  complete  iden- 
tity with  the  part  she  assumes, — ^her  natu- 
ral, touching  revelation  of  its  sentiments, 
emotions,  and  passions,  is  the  great  secret 
hf  which  she  unlocks  the  inner  sympa- 
thies of  man,  and  controls  them    at  her 


will.  Nature  has  liberally  endowed  bsr 
with  peculiar  qualities  to  neighten  her  in- 
fluence and  add  to  the  intellectual  charm 
of  her  acting.  Her  surpassing  beantj, 
the  dark  lustrous  eye,  now  melting  m 
love,  now  flashing  with  jealousy ;  her  soft 
and  musical  voice,  "  an  excellent  thing  in 
woman ;"  the  perfect  dignity  of  Restore 
and  attitude,  all  form  a  combination  we 
meet  in  no  other  actress,  and  raise  her  in 
many  points  and  parts,  as  we  have  said, 
beyond  all  rivalry.  Why  does  she  play 
■o  seldom  T  The  public  have  a  right  to 
such  talents,  and  the  fiiult  must  be  her 
own,  for  snrely  every  manager  of  the 
country  would  gladly  accept  her  services. 
She  announced,  on  the  night  of  her  benefit, 
crowded  and  enthusiastic,  in  a  pretty 
speech,  gracefully  spoken,  that  she  was 
adapting  for  the  stage  a  popular  drama,  of 
one  of  Uie  greatest  English  poets.  When 
are  we  to  luve  the  treat  ? 

Music-^lX.  has  been  justly  remarked  by 
a  well-known  foreign  writer  on  this  coun- 
try, that  there  is  a  general  and  enthusiastic 
love  of  music  in  the  United  States ;  and 
that  evidences  may  be  seen  of  it  in  the 
residences  of  nearly  all  our  citizens.  This 
passion  has  gradually  acquired  an  inten- 
sity which  is  the  best  earnest  of  our  fu- 
ture progress  and  the  attainment  of  a  de- 
gree of  excellence  equal  to  that  of  the 
most  musical  nations  of  Europe. 

Our  national  appreciation  of  good  mu- 
sic has,  hitherto,  been  evinced  chiefly  ia 
the  liberal  encouragement  given  to  foreign 
artists,  and  which  has  attracted  so  many 
of  them  to  our  shores ;  but  in  music,  as  in 
all  things  else,  the  ambition  of  the  people 
is  now  fully  awakened,  and  seeks  to  give 
native  talent  those  advantages  of  study 
and  instruction  which  will  eventually 
enable  it  to  achieve  for  us  a  national  repu- 
tation. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
performances  of  distinguished  foreign  9x- 
tists  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  form- 
ing the  style  of  our  singers  and  musicians ; 
but  something  more  is  required  by  the 
mere  novices  m  the  art,  in  order  that  they 
should  reap  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage from  the  frequent  repetition  of  the 
most  celebrated  compositions ;  they 
should  be  afforded  every  public  facility  of 
elementary  study,  and  of  exercising  their 
capabilities,  ana    proportionate    rewards 

?*ven  them  at  each  step  of  their  progress, 
his  seems  to  us  the  most  practical  means 
of  directing  the  popular  taste  to  a  just 
standard  of  excellence. 

There  have  recently  sprung  up  in  our 
chi^f  cities,  particularly  in  New- York,  var 
rious  musical  societies,  that  seem  admira- 
bly adapted  to  produce  these  dednible 
results,  and  their  objects  are  so  similar  in 
the  main,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  that 
they  should  be  in  any  way  disunited  by 
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oonflicting  individaal  intereets  or  artistio 
jealousies.  Were  they  all  to  merge  into 
one  grand  mnsical  mstitute,  somewhat  like 
the  Conservatoire  of  Paris,  we  have  no 
donbt  that  the  exertions  of  those  more 
immediately  concerned  in  sustaining  them, 
would  be  attended  with  a  degree  of  sac- 
cess  surpassing  the  most  sanguine  expec- 
tations. There  would  be  such  a  reunion 
of  native  talent,  as  could  not  fail  to  win 
the  warmest  and  most  liberal  support  of 
the  whole  people.  The  society  would 
become  truly  national,  and  worthy  of  our 
country.  The  principles  upon  which  the 
American  Musical  Institute  is  based,  ap- 
pear to  us  admirably  suited  to  promote 
the  study  of  music  to  a  far  greater  extent 
amongst  the  mass ;  it  gives  opportunities 
of  instruction  which  they  could  not  other- 
wise hare  hoped  for ;  holds  out  rewards  to 
native  talent,  and  introduces  to  the  public 
by  the  simple  aid  of  its  own  members, 
some  of  the  finest  works  of  the  great 
masters.  The  repetition  of  Oratorios  is 
peculiarly  fitted  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  various  objects  these  associations  have 
in  view. 

During  the  month  Haydn's  **  Seasons*' 
was  produced  at  the  Tabernacle  by  the 
above  society,  tmder  the  direction  of  some 
of  our  first  musicians,  and  to  an  immense 
audience. 


Camillo  Sivori, — The  past  month  has 
boen  musical  beyond  any  other  within  our 
recollection.  We  have  had  amongst  us 
many  of  the  "  bright  particular  stars"  of  the 
European  hemisphere;  but  of  all  these 
Ccmiillo  Sivori  is  the  most  entitled  by  his 
wonderful  performances  to  the  general 
commendation  of  the  press.  He  has  given 
several  concerts,  which  have  afforded  the 
highest  gratification  to  all  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  attend  them. 

He  was  assisted  by  Madame  Pico, 
whose  sweet  vocalization  has  rendered 
her  par  excellence^  the  especial  favorite  of 
the  lovers  of  music,  and  an  admirable  or- 
chestra, under  the  able  direction  of  Signer 
Bapetti.  Sivori  is  equal  if  not  superior  to 
any  violinist  who  has.  ever  visited  our 
shores.  With  less  pretension  to  singularity, 
or  rather  eccentricity,  than  Ole  Bull,  his 
power  of  expression  is  infinitely  superior. 
His  style  is  remarkable  for  the  utmost  rar 
pidity  of  fingering,  and  is  alike  character- 
ued  by  deep  pathos  and  exquisite  sweet- 
ness and  delicacy.  The  several  composi- 
tions he  played*  are  calculated  to  test  all 
the  variea  powers  of  even  a  Paganini,  and 
these  be  performed  with  an  accuracy  and 
skill  that  would  not  have  discredited  that 
great  master. 


Dinner  to  Edwin  Forrest. — A  oommiv 
tee,  composed  of  some  of  onr  most 
influential  citizens,  lately  invited  this  dis- 
tinguished tragedian  to  a  complimentary 
dinner,  which  was  given  on  the  16th  inst., 
at  the  New- York  Hotel,  Upwards  of  a 
hundred  persons  sat  down,  and  three 
times  the  number  of  tickets  were  refused, 
as  it  was  desired  not  to  give  a  public  char- 
acter to  an  entertainment  that  sprung  from 
private  motives  of  firiendship.  An  addi- 
tional lustre  was  imparted  to  the  occasion 
by  the  presidency  of  William  C.  Bryant, 
whose  superior  genius  and  estimable  char- 
acter have  sclcured  national  respect  and 
foreign  fame.  Mr.  Forrest's  address  was 
one  of  his  happiest  efforts,  just  in  thought, 
felicitous  in  expression,  elevated  in  tone, 
and  in  perfect  taste.  We  re^t  sincerely 
that  we  are  obliged  to  omit  it,  as  it  would 
be  read  every  wnere  with  interest.  The 
speeches  of  Gen.  Wetmore,  and  Messra. 
Uraham,  Brady,  Matthews,  and  Placide, 
&c.,  were  conceived  in  the  happiest  vein, 
and  the  whole  effect  of  the  entertainment 
was  alike  creditable  to  the  committee  and 
flattering  to  their  honored  guest.  The 
feast  itself  was  got  up  in  a  style  worthy 
the  high  reputation  of  the  New-York 
Hotel. 


Fair  of  the  American  Institute, — The  at- 
tempt would  be  vain,  to  express  in  ade- 
quate terms  our  intense  feelings  of  pride 
and  gratification  on  slancing  over  the  va- 
rious and  innumerable  objects  of  native 
manufactare  and  growth  exhibited  during 
the  month  at  Castle  Grarden.  Almost  every 
article  that  can  contribute  to  the  comfort 
and  enjdyment  of  life  might  have  been 
seen  there  in  its  greatest  perfection.  Sci- 
ence and  manual  power  oi  the  highest  or- 
der seemed  to  have  combined  to  rival, 
and  in  many  respects  surpass,  the  most 
successful  artificial  products  of  other  coun- 
tries.. 

The  scene  must  have  afforded  unalloyed 

Eleasure  to  every  American  mind  which 
as  had  the  good  fortune  to  contemplate 
it.  There  was  a  marked  improvement  in 
the  different  branches  of  industry ;  and  the 
general  aspect  of  the  immense  rotunda  in 
which  the  exhibition  was  held,  eave  prom- 
ise of  such  a  full  and  early  devdopment  of 
onr  internal  resources,  as  will  render  this, 
in  arts  as  in  agriculture  and  commerce,  the 
greatest  nation  in  Christendom.  Many 
mousands  have  visited  this  fair,  and  we 
feel  assured  that  all  were  impressed  with 
the  firm  belief  that  our  progress  in  the 
woys  of  civilization  will  be  rapid  and  glo- 
rious beyond  example  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 
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POLITICAL  STATISTICS. 


STATE  ELECTIONS. 


The  election  io  N.  Toik  takes  place  Nov. 
3d.  For  Governor,  in  the  city,  Mr.  Wright 
will  receive  a  majority,  alike  triumphant 
and  decisive.  The  entire  vote  of  the  De- 
mocratic party,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few,  very  few,  who  have  conservative 
sympathies,  will  be  heartily  given  to  him ; 
in  addition  to  which,  no  small  number  of 
his  political  opponeats  will  cast  their  sof- 
frages  in  his  favor — a  spontaneous  tribute 
to  the  honesty  and  patriotism  of  his  pubho 
career.  But,  while  Mr.  Wright's  own 
merits  will  secure  to  him  a  gratii^ing  vote, 
the  odium  which  attaches  to  his  leading 
opponent,  Mr.  Youn^,  will  have  a  greater 
effect  in  enhancing  his  majority.  The  va- 
rious i«fiw  which  Mr.  Yonn^  is  understood 
to  favor,  (AbolitioB,  Anti-Bent,  Negro 
Suffrage,  &c.  &c.,)  are  so  universally  con- 
temned in  the  city,  that  an  earnest  sup- 
port could  be  hardly  expected.  The  con- 
servaiive  portion  of  the  Whig  party  is 
likely  to  vote  in  solid  force  for  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, the  Native  American  candidate, 
who  has  a  high  rank  as  a  devoted  friend 
to  Mr.  Clay,  and  an  old-fashioned  Whig. 
It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Wright  will  re^ 
ceive  a  greater  vote  than  Messrs.  Youtiff 
and  Edwards  combined  ;  but  •doubtful 
which  of  the  two^latter^will  receive  the 
largest 

The  vote  for  Lieotenant-Grovemor  aud 
Canal  Commissioners  will  run  about  even 
with  that  for  the  main  bulk  of  the  rest  of 
the  tickets  of  the  several  parties.  It  is 
not  expected  that  there  vml  be  much 
splitting  in  regard  to  these  officers,  none 
of  the  candidates  to  fill  them  being  gener- 
ally understood  to  be  seriously  indoctrin- 
ated with  Anti-Bentism.  The  Democratic 
candidates  will  receive  a  very  large  ma- 
jority in  the  city.* 

In  the  several  districts,  the  canvass  for 
Congress  is  likely  to  be  unusually  severe, 
and  not  altogether  certain  in  its  results.  In 
the  third  district,  (1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th 
wards)  the  Native  Americans  have  nomina- 
ted William  S.  Miller,  the  member  of  the 
present  Congress;  and  the  whigs,  J.  Phil- 
Ups  Phoenix,  his  predecessor.  Mr.  Phce- 
mx  withdrew  in  1844  in  order  to  secvre 
the  election  of  Mr.  Miller ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  latter  may  now  return 
the  compliment,  especially,  if  the  whigs 
should  agree  to  have  the  field  clear  for  Mr. 


Campbell,  in  the  sixth  district  The  third 
distnot,  a  few  years  since,  always  gave 
2,000  whig  minority ;  but  is  now,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  removal  of  whigs  "  up- 
town," and  the  increasing  alienation  of  the 
mercantile  interest  from  the  whigs,  aboitt 
balanced  between  the  two  parties.  The 
native  vote  is  small,  but,  if  cast  separately, 
will  also  help  the  democrats.  In  case  the 
latter  present  an  acceptable  candidate,  be 
will  have  a  fair  chance  for  success.  In  the 
fourth  district,  (6th,  7th,  10th,  and  13th 
wards)  the  democrats  have  re-nominated 
William  B.  Maclay;  the  whigs  present 
John  H.  Williams,  and  the  natives  William 
L.  Prall.  Mr.  Maclay  can  beat  his  opponents 
single  or  united.  lu  the  fifth  district,  (8th, 
9th,  and  14th  wards)  the  natives  have  con- 
siderable strength,  and  have  nominated 
David  E.  Wheeler,  a  lawyer,  who  former- 
ly belonged  to  the  democratic  party,  but 
has  since  been  sent  by  the  natives  to  the 
Assembly.  It  is  understood  that  there  will 
be  no  whig  candidate.  The  democrats  have 
nominated  David  C.  Broderick.  The  elec- 
tion in  this  district  will  be  close.  In  the  6th 
disL,  (Uth,  12th,  15th,  16th,  17th,  and  18th 
wards)  the  democratic  msjority  has  alwajs 
been  great,  though  it  is  somewhat  dimin- 
ished by  the  native  organization.  The  na- 
tive representative  in  tne  present  Congress, 
William  W.  Campbell,  who  is  also  a  tho- 
rough whig,  has  been  renominated.  The 
whi^  have  nominated  James  Monroe, 
but  It  is  very  likely  that  he  will  withdraw, 
to  aid  Mr.  Camp  bell ;  but,  whether  he  does 
or  not,  the  democratic  candidate  will  pret- 
ty certainly  be  elected  by  a  decided  ma- 
jority. 

For  the  state  Senate  and  Assembly,  the 
democrats,  whigs,  and  natives,  run  separate 
tickets,  except  Uiat  the  two  latter  may 
imite  upon  two  or  three  candidates  for  the 
Assembly.  In  that  case  the^  may  elect 
the  Joint  nominees ;  though,  if  the  demo- 
cratic ticket  is  a  ^ood  one,  it  will,  proba- 
bly, be  elected  entu«. 

The  three  important  and  lucrative  offi- 
ces of  sheriff',  county  clerk,  and  coroner  of 
the  city  and  county,  are  also  to  be  filled  at 
the  ensuing  election.  They  usually  involve 
a  warm  and  close  canvass,  in  which  the 
personal  popularitv  of  the  candidates  exer* 
cises  a  material  influence.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  contest  for  two  of  them  will 
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be  BB  animated  on  thepreaent,  as  on  former 
occasions.  For  sherifi,  the  democratic  can- 
didate is  John  V.  Westervelt,  formerly  un- 
der sheriff,  and  previously,  for  many  years, 
a  deputy.  To  superior  qualifications,  gen- 
erally known  and  conceded,  he  adds  the 
devuted  friendship  of  a  wide  circle  of  ac- 
quaintances. The  whig  candidate  is  Wm. 
H.  Lyon,  one  of  the  present  deputies,  and 
the  Native  American,  Charles  Devoe.  Mr. 
Westervelt's  election  is  beyond  doubt 
For  county  clerk  the  democrats  have  no- 
minated James  Conner,  the  well-known 
type-fouoder,  who  now  holds  the  office; 
and  the  whigs  and  natives  have  united  on 
WilUs  Hall,  formerly  Attorney-General  of 
^e  state.    Msgor  Conner  has  strong  claims. 


luUy  felt,  upon  his  party,  and  is  backed  by 
hosts  of  untiring  personal  friends;  and 
Mr.  Hall  is  regarded  with  like  favor  by  his 
party,  while  his  physical  affliction  is  calcu- 
lated to  stimulate  and  assist  efforts  for  his 
success.  There  will  be  a  zealous  struggle 
for  each ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  chances 
preponderate  gready  in  favor  of  Major 
Conner.  For  coroner  the^emocrats  pre- 
sent Dr.  William  A.  Walters.  He  is  active, 
efficient,  widely-known,  and  well-esteem- 
ed asa  party  man ;  and isalso  fully  compe- 
tent to  discharge  the  important  duties  of 
the  office  in  a  proper  manner,  and  with  cre- 
dit. The  whig  candidate  is  Dr.  Alexander 
N.  Gunn;  the  native,  Mr.  Helme.  Dr. 
Walters  will  surely  be  elected. 


The  votes  ibr  governor  in  New-York  state,  for  six  elections,  have  been  as  follows : 

Democrat                              Whir.                            Abolition.           W.  mi^.    D.  mi^. 
1834..W.L.Manjy..l81,900..W.  H.Seward.. 169,008.....^.^..... 12,893 


1836. .W.  L.  Mamy..l66,l22..Je8se  Boel 136,648 

1838. .W.  L.  Marcy..! 82,461.. W.  H.  Seward..  192, 882 
1840..W.  C.  Bonck.. 216,726.. W.  H.  Seward -.222,011, 
1842..W.  C.  Bouck.. 208,072.. Luther  Bradish..  186,091. 
1844.. Silas  Wright... 241,090.. M.Fihnore 231,057 

'The  votes  in  the  congressional  districts  of  the  city,  in  1844,  were  as  follows 

Filmore.      Wright. 

.Nichol 5,388 6,465 5,778... 

..Maclay 6,783 5,911 7,832... 

..Leonard....  6,009 5,824 6,786... 

.Moore......  7.7  50 7,542 8,766... 


3d Miller. 6,613.... 

4th Lawrence..  6,428..., 

5th Woodruff... 6,214.... 

6th. Campbell...  7,856.... 


J.  8.  Smith.. 3, 496 29,474 

10,421 

G-  Smith 2,662.. 5,285 

Alv..Stewart  7,263 31,981 

Alv.  Stewart  15, 119 10,03S 


Stewart. 

..31 

..30 

,..1I 

..14 


Total 27,101 

The  results  of  the  state  elections,  as  fiEir 
as  they  have  been  officially  received, 
evince  a  most  remarkable  progress  in  the 


25,930 


25,743 


29,163 


democratic  majority  in  the  popular  vote. 
The  following  are  the  returns  for  Indiima 
and  Illinois : — 


ILLINOIS  ELECTION,    1842 — 1846. 
Dem.  Wliig.  Abolition.  Total  votn. 

1842. ...Ford 45,608 Duncan 38,304....  Hunter, 909,. ...84,821 

1846 French,.. 58,576. -..Killpalrick,..36,939 Eells, 5,147..  .106,662 


.  12,968 


4,238         15,841 


Increase... 

Decrease 1,365 

The  vote  by  districts,  for  members  of  Congress,  has  been  as  follows : 

CONGRESSIONAL  VOTE  BT   DISTRICTS,   AND   FRENCHES   MAJORITY   Uf  EACH 

DISTRICT. 
French'*  DuJ.  Democratic.  Whif.  Abolition. 


Ist 4,870 Trumbull 

2d 4,642.. -.M'Clemand... 

3d 3,504 M'Laughlin... 

4th 5,865 Wentworth... 

5th 2, 57  5....  Douglass 

6th....    607... .Turner 


5.619 Smith "...7,068 Marshall....    62 

7,151 Scattermg 204 

6,473....     •*  4,780....  ...      36 

12,026 Kerr 6,208 Lovejoy 3,531 

9,628 Vandewater... 6,864 Wilson 395 

8,843 Knox 8,456 Talcott 947 

7th 436 Cartwright 4,829 Liucohi...i-.  6,340 Wolcott....    249 


53,969 

The  Congressional  delegation  stands, 
therefore,  nearly  as  before.  M'Clemand, 
Douglass,  and  Wentworth  being  re-elected 
by  increased  majorities.  In  the  first  dis- 
trict  Smith  was  an  independent  candidate. 
In  all  the  districts,  except  the  7th,  the  de- 
mocratic  governor  has  large  majorities. 


39,920 


5,220 


The  number  of  votes  has  increased,  it  ap- 
pears. 15,841  ;  of  these  12,968  voted  for 
the  democratic  governor,  and  2,872  for  Uie 
abolition.  The  whi^  vote  for  governor 
fell  off  1,365,  which,  it  would  appear,  were 
added  to  the  ^>oliti.on  ticket,  on  which 
the  whole    number  of  votes   increased 
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from  909  to  5147.  This  mcreaoe  arose 
probably  by  emigration  from  eastern 
states.  Deducting  the  independent  Tote  for 
Smith,  and  the  scattenng,  the  direct 
whig    Congressional   vote    was    27,868, 


a^inst  42.289,  in  1842.  In  the  5th  dis- 
trict the  decline  is  the  most  considerable, 
having  b<*en  8,180  for  Browning,  in  1842, 
and  bat  6,864,  as  aboye,  for  Vaimewatar. 


INDIANA   ELECTION,   1843 — 1846. 
Democrmtie.  Whig.  AboUtkni.  Toul  rcf. 

1843 Whit^mb 60,714 Bigger....  58,701 Deming 1,684 121,099 

1846....         "        ....  64,104.... Mar8hall..60,067... .Stevens.. ..2,278. ...126,449 


Increase. 


.  3,390 


1,366 


594 


5,350 


The  change  in  the  votes  has  not  been  so 
marked  in  Indiana.  The  gain  in  the  demo- 
cratio  vote  holds  its  fair  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  of  votes,  viz.,  64  per  cent 
of  the  increase.  The  whole  number  of  votes 
cast  in  these  two  states,  in  1842,  was 
205,920;  of  these  106,322  were  democratic, 
or  51.6  per  cent  In  1846  the  whole 
number  was  227,111 ;  of  these  122,680 

1842  1844 

Morehead 39,586  Graham 

Henry 34,994  Hoke 


Majority.. 4,592 


were  democratic,  or  54  per  cent.  The 
proportion  of  democratic  votes,  to  the 
whole  number  cast,  has,  therefore,  in- 
creased 2.4  per  cent 

North  Carolina  ELEcnon.-^The  of- 
ficial returns  from  all  the  counties  in  North 
Carolina  ^ve  results  as  follows,  compared 
with  previous  yea«*s : 

1846 

..41,030  W.  A.  Graham 43,129 

..37.346  J.  B.  Shepard .35,437 


3,684 


7,692 


Mississippi  Conoressioiial  Districts. — 
The  last  legislature  divided  the  state  into 
four  districts,  as  foUows : 

Fir$t  DUtriet,  —  Tishemingo,  Tippah, 
Marshall,  De  Soto,  Tunica,  Coahoma,  Boli- 
var, Tallahatchie,  Sunflower,  Panola,  La- 
fayette, Pontotic— 59,544. 

Second  District.  —  Itawamba,  Monroe, 
Chickasaw,  Yallobousha,  Carroll,  Choctaw, 
Oktibbeha,  Lowndes,  Noxubee — 51.102. 

Third  District.  —  Winston,  Attala, 
Holmes,  Washington,  Issaquena,  Yazoo, 
Madison,  Leake,  Neshoba,  Kemper,  Lau- 
derdale, Newton,  Rankin,  Hinds,  Warren 
—63,306. 

F**urth  District.  —  Claiborne,  Jefferson, 
Clark,  Copiah,  Simpson,  Wayne,  Smith, 
Jasper,  Jones,  Covington,  Lawrence, 
Franklin,  Adams,  Wilkinson,  Amity,  Pike, 
Marion,  Perry,  Greene,  Jackson,  Harrison, 
Hancock— 57,852. 

They  also  passed  an  apportionment  bill, 
allowing  92  representatives  and  32  sena- 
tors— ^nearly  the  same  bill  advocated  by 
the  northern  portion  Of  the  state  ;  passed 
by  a  vote  of  54  to  59  in  the  lower  house, 
and  by  21  to  11  in  the  senate. 


The  Michigan  Senatorial  Districts,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  March,  1846,  are  as 
follows : 

First  District.  —  Wayne,  Macomb,  St. 
Clair — 4  senators. 

Second. — Jackson,  Washtenaw,  Living- 
ston—4  senators. 


Third. — Monroe,  Lenawee,  HUladale, 
Branch— 4  senators. 

.   Fourth, — St  Joseph,  Caas,  Berrien,  Van 
Buren — 2  senators. 

Fifth. — ^Allegan,  Kalamazoo,  Calhoan — 
2  senators. 

Sixth. — Oakland,  Lapeer,  Genesee,  Shi- 
auanee,  Saginaw,  Mackinaw,  Chippewa — 
4  senators. 

Seventh, — Ingham,  Eaton,  Barry,  Clin- 
ton, Ionia,  Kent,  Ottawa — 2  senators. 

The  ratio  of  representation  was  fixed  at 
one  for  every  5,000  white  persons  in  each 
county,  and  one  for  a  frrction  of  raon 
thanahalC 

Missouri. — The  official  returns  of  tbs 
late  election  in  Missouri  give  the  following 
aggregates: 

For  the  New  Constitution 25,215 

Against  it * 33,6^5 

Constitution  rejected  by. 8,460 

Members  of  Congress, 

1st  Dis.  'James  W.  Bowlin 7,466 

"         Mr.  Milbum 1,672 

"  Uriel  Wright,  (native) ....  5,265 

2d  Dis.  *  John  Jameson 8,156 

"         John  G.  Miller 6,981 

3d  Dist  •James  8.  Green 8,624 

"  Brickey 1,814 

4th  Dis.  • Hall 8,884 

"  James  H.  Birch 4,879 

5th  Dis.  "John  8.  Phelps 7.195 

"         OampbelL 6,348 

*  Democntf. 
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OoKALTSf. — ^Iq  our  last  namber,  not  anticipating  the  peculiar  torn  of  the  •lee* 
tions,  which,  while  retnltiug  in  a  minority  of  13,000  for  the  Democratic  Ueatenant 
gorerpor,  thooLi  leave  Governor  Wright  in  a  minority  of  10,000,  we  con6dently  pp^ 
dieted  his  re-election  before  the  ajinearance  of  another  number.  This  hat  given  rite 
to  a  rumor  that  the  publication  of  the  Review  is  suspended.  The  ^pearance  of  the 
present  number  will  falsify  that  nimor,  and  this  notice  will  explain  its  origin.  Wo 
tmst  the  **  wish  was  net  father  to  the  thought,'*  and  assnre  onr  readers  thai  the  day  ia 
yet  distant  when  we  shall  ceate  to  labor  in  our  vocation. 
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THE  RESULTS. 


Thk  electioDfl  show,  in  their  results, 
the  workings  of  those  local  causes  and 
iofluences  in  relation  to  state  politics, 
which  remained  dormant,  so  long  as 
great  national  questions  required  the 
united  and  active  support  of  all  patri- 
otic voters.  It  is  but  natural  that  these 
political  aspirants  who  sustained  so  sig- 
nal and  overwhelming  a  defeat  at  the 
elections  of  1844,  when  the  people, 
en  masse,  declared  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  tuttionol  honor  in  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  relations,  against  bank  cor- 
ruptions in  the  management  of  the 
federal  finances,  against  manufacturing 
monopolies,  and  agricultural  and  com- 
jnercial  oppression  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  customs,  should  seek  con- 
solation for  their  great  overthrow  in 
the  temporary  reverses  that  have  over- 
taken their  adversaries,  and  that  the 
buoyancy  of  hope  should  raise  illusive 
expectations  on  foundations  too  weak 
to  sustain  the  weight  of  reason,  or  to 
endure  ^e  analysis  of  truth.  It  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  to  suppose,  but 
that  great  triumphs,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  oft-tried  efficiency  of  impo- 
8in£  strength,  should  produce  apathy 
in  we  many  and  dissensions  among  the 
few,  resulting  in  reverses  on  such  local 
questions  as  failed  to  rouse  a  general 
interest ;  but  that  minor  ouestions 
d€>cided,  not  by  an  accession  ot  federal 
▼otes,  but  through  the  non-voting  of 


those  who  placed  a  veto  on  federal 
pretensions  in  1844,  should  be  consid* 
ered  as  a  reversion  of  that  decision,  is 
rather  unreasonable. 

Such,  however,  is  the  deduction  at- 
tempted to  be  drawn  from  the  state 
elections  by  the  great  federal  leaders ; 
as  if  the  adversaries  of  an  army  should 
determine  its  probable  destination  by 
the  counter-marching  of  the  companies 
in  the  formation  of  the  regiments  of 
which  it  is  composed.  The  attempt  lo 
identify  the  multifarious  interests  of  in- 
dividual state  politics  with  the  line  of 
policy  marked  out  by  the  people  of  all 
the  states,  for  the  guidance  of  the  federal 
government,  betrays  a  conscious  weak- 
ness, and  a  desire  to  attain  indirectly 
that  which  cannot  be  reached  by  an 
open  approach.  In  1844,  the  three 
great  questkms,  of  annexation,  the  in- 
dependent treasury,  and  the  tariff, 
were  clearly  and  directly  submitted  tp 
the  people  of  the  whole  Umon.  The^ 
returned  a  response  in  favor  of  the  two 
former  and  against  the  last,  in  a  man- 
ner too  emphatic  to  be  mistaken ;  and, 
as  a  consequence  of  their  decision,  an 
empire  was  added  to  the  Union,  the 
Treasury  emancipated  from  bank  diomi- 
natkui,  and  odious  anti-commercial  taxes 
have  been  removed  from  the  consu- 
mers of  goods.  These  questions  were 
settled  definitively,  and  the  line  of 
poUcy  they  marked  outfit  decisive  of 
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the  ftitnrc  course  of  the  government. 
Elections  have  now,  however,  again 
taken  place  in  13  states,  and  in  four  of 
these  there  has  been  a  federalist  gain 
in  members  of  Congress,  while  in  the 
others  there  has  either  been  no  choice 
or  DO  changes. 

These  ephemeral  triumphs  have, 
however,  given  an  impetus  to  the  opposi- 
tion, and  awakened  hopes  in  party 
leaders,  that  the  object  for  which  the 
great  battle  of  1844  was  fought  and  woi?, 
may  now  be  defeated.  Scarcely  hn?e 
the  returns  of  the  state  elections  as- 
sumed a  definite  shape  when  we  find 
Mr.  Webster,  from  Boston,  Mr.  Clay- 
ton, from  Wilmington,  and  Mr.  Ckiy, 
from  Kentucky,  fulminatrng  decrees 
for  a  great  federa1bt*8  rally,  in  an  attack 
upon  the  measures  ratified  by  the  peo- 
ple at  the  elections  of  1844.  Mr. 
Webster,  at  Boston,  points  with  tri- 
umph at  the  recent  elections  of  New- 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  as  indi- 
cative of  a  renunciation,  by  the  people 
of  those  states,  of  the  principles  e stab- 
fished  two  years  previouslr.  The  as- 
sumption is  not  borne  out  by  the  fiicts. 
That  the  three  states  mentioned,  dis- 
play a  temporary  federaFist  ascendancy 
is  dear,  but  that  the  character  of  the 
election  can  in  any  way  be  supposed 
expressive  of  opinion  upon  national  po- 
licy, is  not  the  case.  The  state  of 
New- York  presents  a  condition  of  af- 
fairs not  unlike  that  in  which  the 
Union  found  itself  in  the  contest  of 
1840.  A  corrupt  money  power  had 
produced  numerous  interests  at  war 
with  a  sound  policy,  and  a  lernlar  gov- 
ernment. The  easy  virtue  of  unscru- 
pulous leaders,  combined  hordes  of 
needy  adventurers  in  one  tumultuous 
mass,  whose  eager  onslaught  gave  tri- 
umph, but  not  success.  Victory  was 
more  fatal  than  defeat  to  the  ill-assorted 
Mictions  that  achieved  it.  The  hope  of 
reward  was  an  admirable  stimulant  in 
the  struggle,  but  a  dangerous  substitute 
for  principle,  when  possession  brought 
with-it  its  responsibilities.  Disappoint- 
ed was  the  charm  which  dissolved  the 
party  sti-encth  into  its  original  ele- 
ments, and  1844  witnessed  the  re- 
cognition of  sound  principles  by  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  ever  the  case,  that  where 
federalism  gains  a  hold,  it  plants  those 
dragon  teeth  which,  in  after  times,  bear 
armed  men  to  the  jeopardy  of  public 
ri^ts.    In  the  state  of  New- York  fed- 


eralist rulers  began  in  1638  that  waste- 
ful policy  by  which  a  large  state  debt, 
great  injury  to  public  credit,  and  dnnect 
taxation,  were  entailed  upon  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state.     Appeoachiog  insol- 
vency was  avoided  only  by  a  prompt 
change  of  policy.     The  projection  of 
public  works,  involving  an  expenditore 
of  $50,000,000  of  public  money,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  then  existing  debt,  could 
not,  however,  but  enlist  in  favor  of  the 
projectors  a  numerous  array  of  parti- 
sans.     The   owners  of  property,  the 
conti-actors,  brokers,  builders  and  ex- 
pectants of  aU  classes,  created  naturally 
a  formidable  coalition  in  favor  of  the  pa- 
tronage of  govern  meet  as  administered 
by  federalists.     The  Insolvency  of  sur- 
rounding states,  and    the    immediate 
danger  of  New- York,  with  gross  and 
crowing  corruption  on  all  sides,  aflbr^ 
ded  an  opportunity  to  check  the  carea- 
and  change  the  policy  of  the  eovem- 
ment.     Although  the  policy  of   1843 
apparently  fixed  the  future  course  of 
the  state  in  relation  to  public  works,  it 
did  not  destroy  the  hopes  of  those  who 
hankered  efler  the  •♦  flesh  pots."  Their 
unseen,  but  effective  influence,  passed 
the   bill    in   1845  to  revive     partisDy 
those   works,  and   it  was  vetoed  by 
the  firmness  of  the  (Governor ;  but  tb« 
ramifications  diat  produced  it,  reuiained 
as  the  channels  dirough  which  federal- 
ism might  form  a  coalition  of  all  the  dis* 
cordant  elements  that  had  grown  up  in 
the  state,  as  the  fruits  of  a  kmg  season 
of  prosperity.     The  evils  which  grew 
out  of  the  continuance  of  feu<kl  te- 
nures, engrafted   upon  institutions  in- 
compatible with  their  existence,  were 
skilfully  exaggerated,  and   from  anti- 
rentism  the  transition  was  easy  to  the 
denial  of  all  individual  right  in  real  pro- 
perty.    •*  Vote  yourself  a  farm,'*  was 
readily  substituted  for  *•  vote  yours^ 
no  rent,'*  by  those  in  jiossessitin  of  no 
property,  leased  or    otherwise.    The 
advocates  of  the  abolition  of  rents,  and  of 
the  community  of  property,  were  rea- 
dily pledged  to  support  him  who  should 
pawn  to  them  the  pardoning  power, 
for  the  use  of  the  violators  of  the  law 
and  the  murderers  of  its  ofllcer  while 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  in  the  de- 
fence of  property.       Influences    the 
most  unseemly  conspired  to  produce 
nominations  the  least  to  be  desired,  and 
while  federalism,  backed  by  aggrarian- 
ism,  anti-rentism,  and  all  whom  the  hope 
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of  reward  drew  to  rq  ftd?entnrer*8  flaf^^ 
furiously  assaulted  the  polls  ;  the  evil 
influeDce  of  disappointed  pensioners 
upon  public  money,  ran  like  a  leprosy 
tbrough  the  state,  paralyzing  exertion, 
dissipating  strength,  dividing  consti- 
tuencies,  and  aiding  the  treaeherous  ef- 
forts of  disappointed  nominees.  The 
result  could  not,  under  these  circuna- 
stances,  have  been  otherwise  than  it 
was.  Amidst  this  mass  of  intrigue 
there  was  no  great  principle  at  stake, 
or  important  question  of  national  policy 
to  draw  people  to  the  polls ;  and  the 
whole  number  of  votes  cast  for  Gover- 
nor was  100,900  votes  less  than  in  1844. 
The  successful  candidate  of  federalism 
and  its  allies,  received  40,462  less  than 
the  defeated  candidate  of  the  federalist 
party  in  1844.  Of  the  congressional 
members,  federalism  gained  13,  and 
these  13  successful  candidates  received 
70,208  votes,  while  the  defeated  feder* 
alist  candidates  for  the  same  districts  in 
1844  obtained  88,491.  The  democra- 
tic vote  in  these  districtB  in  1844  was 
98,536,  and  in  1846  but  69,686,  a  di- 
minution of  28,850  votes  by  bolting 
and  treachery.  But  say  the  federal 
leaders  in  their  late  edicts,  these  are 
the  indications  that  the  new  tariff  is 
unpopular.  Then  a  msjority  of  13,- 
COO  for  Gardiner  indicates  that  it  is 
popular.  It  appears,  however,  thi^ 
even  if  the  tariff  coukl  in  any  way  have 
been  connected  as  a  test  question,  six 
members  who  voted  against  the  new 
tRriif,  or  in  favor  of  that  of  1842,  were 
defeated  by  members  of  opposite  poli- 
tics. Three  federalist  allies,  who  voted 
sgatnst  the  new  tariff,  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  democrats,  and  democrats 
who  voted  with  the  federabsts  on  that 
question,  hare  been  superseded.  If 
tnis  is  expressive  of  public  opinion,  it  b 
not  In  favor  of  the  assumptions  of  fede- 
ralist leaders. 

Pennsylvania  was  not  exempt  from 
the  disorganising  influence  of  local  poli- 
tics, where  there  was  no  absoiiiing 
national  question  to  take  precedence. 
A  diminution  in  the  aggregate  vote, 
however,  there,  as  in  other  states, 
marks  the  apathy  of  the  electors. 
From  the  singular  results  of  the  re- 
turns of  the  congressional  members,  it 
would  appear,  however,  thnt  the  tariff 
<niestM)n  did  influence  the  votes,  and 
the  effects  of  that  influence  are  seen  in 
the  almost  universal  condemnation  of 
those  democrats  who  voted  against  the 


new  tariffs  There  were  12  democratic 
members,  and  of  these  but  4  were  re^ 
elected  ;  one  of  these  voted  for  the  new 
tariff,  and  he  is  the  only  one  of  the  num- 
ber reele<^d  by  an  enhanced  majority. 
Mr.  Wilmot,  of  the  12th  district,  com- 
posed of  Tioga,  Bradford  and  Susque- 
hanna counties,  received  5.599  votes* 
and  his  opponent  4,857.  The  federal 
member  of  the  3d  dbtrict,  who  voted 
agninst  the  new  tariff,  has  been  super- 
seded by  a  democrat.  If  these  results 
grew  out  of  the  tariff,  it  could  only  have 
been  in  consequence  of  the  wilful  mis- 
representations of  the  people^  and  not 
the  iron-masters  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and 
thoae  who  voted  against  the  new  tariff, 
have  met  their  rebuke  at  the  ballot 
box. 

In  Ohio,  similar  causes  have  pro- 
duced like  results  ;  and  the  federal  ma- 
jority«  which  was  24,000  for  Harrison, 
and  reduced  to  5,940  ibr  Clay  in  1844, 
has  not  been  brought  lower  than  2000 
for  the  Governor.  This  grew  out  of 
divisions  in  Pickaway,  Starke  and 
Wayne ;  and  the  absence  of  2,500  pa- 
triots with  the  army  in*  Mexico,  giving 
a  practical  support  with  their  blood  and 
treasure  to  that  war  which  the  absence 
of  their  votes  is  supposed  to  condenm. 

These  are  the  triumphs  that  have 
called  forth  loud  vauntmgs  on  the  part 
of  the  federalist  leaders,  and  induced 
them  to  rally  under  the  cry  of  the  re- 
peal of  the  new  tariff,  ere  its  beneficent 
operation  in  promoting  trade  shall  have 
too  firmly  fixed  it  in  the  affections  of 
the  people.  The  federalist  party,  in 
rekition  to  the  tariff,  are  precisely  now 
where  they  stood  in  relation  to  a  na- 
tional bank  in  March,  1841.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  when  the  late  nation- 
al bank  resumed  its  payments  for  the 
last  time,  in  January,  1841,  most  of 
the  banking  institutions  at  the  south 
and  west  were  in  a  state  of  suspension, 
and  therefore,  the  internal  exchanges, 
as  expressed  in  their  depreciated  paper 
promises,  used  as  local  currencies,  ex- 
hibited great  confusion  and  very  high 
rates.  The  revolution  of  1840  was  to 
bring  back  federalist  patronage  to  the 
United  States  Bank  ;  and  a  strenuous 
effort  was  made  to  whitewash  its  di- 
lapidated credit,  in  order  that,  on  the 
advent  of  the  new  government  to  pow- 
er in  March,  the  federal  depositet 
might  be  restored  to  its  vaults,  and  the 
credit  and  means  thus  bestowed  upon 
it  by  government  patronage,  were  to  be 
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did  nwms  of  gMog  die  expiriog  m$^  ha  <mn  ndfmatn^M  itppsrent.  In  erder 

tttdon  a  new  lease  of  life.    Fortanately  to  mwe  the  theory  of  pnHeotioii^  that 

for  the  cotmtry,  however,  it  wns  too  indneas  the  eager  and  reckless  baste  of 

far  gooai  and  six  little  weeks  saw  it  federalist  leaders.  Mr.  Webster,  in  bis 

paas  fioally  into  die  hands  of  assignees,  late  speech  at  Boston,  l^rs  great  stress 

aad  14  days  before  its  patron;*  were  to  on  the  resnit  in  New- Y<n-k  ;  and  said, 

tsfco  possession  of  power,  it  expired,  as  reported  in  die  Boston  Courier,  as 

Att  the  banks  sonth  and  west  followed  fblbws : 

il^Tn^'l'^Wir.^^  "  W'--  Webster  contended  that  what  had 

Mited  m  thah-  biUs,  stood  as  foltows :  ^^onght  about  the  change*  there,  was  ■ 

Philadelphia, 7  a8i   dis.  general  dissatisfaction  with,  and  want  of 

J^jchmond, ill*!?    "  confidence  in  the    general    gofemmeat, 

i!£S!o;iai;i;::::;::;;;:::::::::^a  7  ^  ^•^  its  present  admintetratioa^  The 

Niwhrille 14  a  14J   •*  oiiaage  had  been  wmogfat  by  oonMerata 

BtLotm, 13  al4     **  and reflectiye  men, not  as  iadividaala,  bot 

Cinciimati. 15  a  16     «  |„  manies  and  tro^pa,  V4fUng /or  the  whig 

This  Slate  of  exchanges  was  disss-  l^;^fi^<^e» ;  they  had  taken  the  whir 
^  ^  «.-^'i--^*  jt  ground  as  the  moit  effectual  mode  of 
trons  to  commercial  interests,  and  long  ^^owing  their  disapprobation  of  the  u^ 
and  loud  were  the  lamentations  sent  and  the  tariff  of  184C,  and  had  given  op 
np  in  relation  to  the  want  of  a  national  their  adhesion  to  third  parties,  and  had 
hank,  to  regnlate  them.  The  great  become  whigs  out  and  oat  ♦  •  •  • 
fOderafist  leaders  proclaimed  that,  with-  **  While  the  gorernor  was  elected  by 
out  a  bank,  exchanges  would  never  •^'o^  eleven,  twelve,  or,  perhaps,  fifteen 
again  be  uniform  and  low.  They  had,  thousand  majority,  the  «h»gs  have  elected 
however,  some  suspicion  diat  ex-  fwo-thirdj  ot  the  whote  number  of  mem- 
changes  would  regulate  themselves,  Hf"  °;  r??*^  "  ul*  '*^7  ^^ 
,°^,  ju*.*.j'*Li  the  vote  for  those  membora  ruHjar  ahead 
unless  diey  made  haste  to  do  it  by  law ;  ^f  the  vote  for  governor." 
and  an  extra  session  was  called,  mostly 

for  that  purpose.    The  discordant  «le-        Now,  if  we  compare  as  abov^e  tii* 

ments  that  placed  federalism  in  power  votes  cast  for  the  suocessfol  federalist 

were  not,  however,  sufficiently  adhesive  Congressmen,  we  find  them  1 2,000  votes 

to  perfect  ita  victory ;  and  the  bank  less  than  those  obtained  by  the  defeated 

not  being  created,  exchanges  regulated  candidates  of  the  same  party  in  1844. 

themselves;  that  is  to  say,  as  bank  Where,  dien,  are  the    ** masses  and 

after  bank  was  compelled  to  resume  troops"  that  baive  become  flpideratists  ? 

its  payments  in  specie,  its  promises  be-  Again,  Mr.  Webster  states,  that  in  ev- 

came  worth  as  much  as  individual  bills  ery  district  the  vote  for  Congreasraen 

drawn  against  produce,  and  the  depre-  exceeded  that  for  Governor.  In  12  dis- 

dation,  ikisely  called  die  drfference  of  tricts,  the  reverse  is  the  ease.     In  the 

exchange,    disappeared.     From    the  three  districts,  10th,  13th,  25th,  the 

date  of  this  resumption  until  now,  the  vote  for  federalist  Congressmen  was 

rates    have    been — Philadelphia    par,  21,376,  and  for  Mr.   Young,  22,404. 

Richmond  1  per  cent.  Mohilo  I,  New-  In  the  19th  district,  where  a  democrat, 

Orleans  par  a  i,  Nashville  2^,  St.  Lou-  who  voted  against  the  new  tariff,  was 

is   li,   Cincinnati  2.     The  same  hot  beaten  by  a  whig,  the  vote  fbr  the  fede- 

haste  which  then  urged  the  sudden  ral  Congressman  exceeded  that  fbr  Mr. 

creation  of  a  new  bank.  lest  the  quack-  Young  115.  But  the  democratic  candt- 

ery  of  its  alleged  regulating  powers  date,  who  voted  against  d»  new  tariff, 

should  be  made  manifest  through  the  received  424  less  votes  than  (Governor 

operatrons  of  trade,  is  now  apparent  in  Wright,  who  received  a  majority  over 

relation  to  the  new  tariff.     It  has  not  Mr.  Young  in  this  district 
yet  began  to  operate,  and  already  the        To  opposition  to  the  tariff  alone  has 

cry  of  repeal   is  raised  by  federalist  not  been  ascribed  the  alleged  change  in 

leaders,    lest    its    operation    should,  popular  sentiment.     The  Independent 

through  the  prosperity  with  which  it  Treasury  and  the  Mexican  war  are 

Will  he  attended,  dispel  the  illusion  un-  special  objects  of  attack  under  the  new 

der  which  many  labor  in  relation  to  the  impulse  derived  from  the  late  elections, 

profits  of  taxation,  and  the  benefits  of  By  some   mysterious    agency,    these 

restriction.     It  is  the  necessity  of  al-  great  national  measures  are  supposed 

tering  the  new  tariff  before  it  makes  to  be  connected  with  anti-rentwm  and 
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Hg  affiliaUd  fedenUiflfc  sebemes ;  and  Mr* 
Webster,  at  Boaton,  has  propounded  a 
problem  in  relation  to  the  former,  diiE* 
cult  of  solution,  as  follows  : 

"  Mr.  Webster  said,  that  he  had  been  at 
some  trouble  to  ascertain,  from  correct 
soorces,  the  expenses  ef  the  war,  and  be 
read  a  paper  on  which  was  written  a 
statement  of  the  resources  and  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  government  for  the  last  five 
months,  by  woich  it  appeared  that  the 
expenditures  were  about  sixty  millions  of 
debars  per  year^  or  double  the  resources, 
without  taking  into  account  the  outstand- 
ing claims.  And  this  immense  debt  most 
be  met  He  asked  how  T  And  showed 
that  bj  the  operation  of  the  Sub*Treasurj, 
a  government  measure,  the  trewury  will 
be  cramped,  and  the  treasurer  will  be  in  a 
situation  of  sreat  distress.  The  operation 
ofthenow  law  will  draw  all  the  specie 
out  of  circulation,  and  leave  nothing  for 
the  public  use.  He  said  that  by  the  old 
mo<^  of  doing  business,  allowing  the  Se- 
cretary of  the  Treasury  to  draw  bis  money 
when  he  wanted  it,  there  would  have 
been  less  trouble." 

The  expenses  of  the  government  are 
taken,  probably,  from  the  official  report 
for  the  quarter,  ending  September  30, 
which  gives  an  aggregate  expenditure  of 
$14,088,661  for  the  quarter,  which  is 
nearly  at  the  rate  of^  60  millions  per 
annum,  including  the  war  and  the  pub- 
lic debt.  For  the  six  months,  ending 
Sept  30, 1846,  $23,469,400;  and  for  the 
three  quarters,  ending  Sept.  30,  1846, 
the  whole  expenditures  of  the  United 
States  government,  war  and  debt  inclu- 
ded, is  $27,953,297,  and  for  the  same 
three  quarters  of  1841,  when  Mr. 
Webster  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasu- 
ry, and  during  the  retrenchment  and 
reform  fever  of  the  newly  installed 
government,  they  were  $24,734,346. 
That  is  to  say,  the  war  with  Mexico 
bas  been  supported  four  months,  the 
inctories  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca  de  la 
Pahna  and  Monterey  achieved,  and 
California,  Chihuahua*  and  Santa  Fe, 
three  large  empires,  added  to  the  U  nion, 
and  the  whole  expense,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  disbursements  of  the  gov- 
ernment, have  exceeded  tho<*e  of  the 
same  period  of  1841,  but  $3,718,953. 
Both  periods,  viz:  the  Ist  thi'ee  quar- 
ters of  1841,  and  the  1st  three  quar- 
ters of  1846,  were  periods  of  border 
difficokies.  In  the  former  oase,  a 
powerful  neighbor  was  dealt  with,  and 
the  results  were  a  surrender  of  large 


tracts  of  laud  belonging  to  the  state  of. 
Maine,  but  no  actual  warfare  existed. 
The  army  and  navy  afforded  no  aid  in 
the  settlement,  nor  were  military  ex- 
penses increased.  In  1846,  an  invasion 
of  the  southern  frontier  of  the  United 
States  involved  a  war,  which  has  been 
conducted,  if  we  take  into  view  the 
extent  of  territory  and  its  vast  resour- 
ces overrun  and  annexed  to  the  Union, 
with  a  success  greater  than  ever  before 
attained  in  so  short  a  time  for  so  little 
expense  of  blood  and  treasure.  As  we 
have  shown,  the  actual  expenditure  for 
the  three  quarters  is  but  $3,217,957 
more  than  in  the  same  period  of  1841. 
The  expenditures  of  the  army  proper 
were  $8,143,659  for  the  last  quarter, 
and  5,041,762  for  the  previous  one, 
being  together  ten  millions  more  than 
the  usual  peace  expenditure  for  the 
same  length  of  time.  Yet  Mr.  Web- 
ster*s  speech  leaves  the  inference  that 
the  annual  expenditures  are  vastly  ex- 
travagant, even  for  a  time  of  war ;  but 
while  making  this  display  of  what  the 
government  must  expend,  he  asserts 
Uiat  the  *' Independent  "Treasury  will 
draw  all  the  specie  out  of  circulation." 
We  apprehend,  if  the  government 
pays  out  sixty  millious  per  annum,  and 
pays  in  specie,  according  to  the  Inde- 
pendent Treasury  law,  that  very  consid- 
erable sums  of  spc  cie  must  be  put  into 
ci  rculation .  If  the  government  receives 
$60,000,000  in  specie,  and  reUins  it 
on  hand,  it  will,  of  course,  draw  it  out 
c^  circulation ;  and  this  is  the  only  view 
of  the  case  taken  by  the  federalist  lead- 
ers. Unfortunately,  however,  the 
other  side  presents  an  egress  of  specie 
from  the  treasury  vaults,  rather  more 
rapid  than  the  ingress.  The  differ- 
ence is,  that  the  people  are  receiving 
on  one  side,  and  banks  are  paying  on 
the  other,  an  operation  by  no  means 
agreeabto  either  to  corporate  insdta- 
tions,  or  their  speculative  borrowers. 

The  chief  attack  is,  however,  made 
on  the  war  itself,  a  war  that  doubtless 
emanated  from  the  over  confidence  of 
the  Mexican  leaders  in  European  aid« 
and  in  the  encouragement  they  received 
from  the  tone  of  federal  papers  through- 
out the  Union.  As  an  indication  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  war  is  to  be 
attacked  at  the  coming  session,  we 
quote  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Webster : 


**  The  first  that 
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the  assertion  of  the  President  that  the  war 
existed.  Texas  had  become  «  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  boondary  that  had 
been  claimed  up  to  that  time  was  the  river 
Nueces ;  all  beyond  that  was  actually  in 
possession  of  Mexico,  had  never  even  been 
claimed  by  Texas.  But  the  President  had, 
by  a  great  violation  of  duty,  ordered  the 
United  States  army  to  push  forward  be- 
yond itf  and  in  so  doing  he  had  committed 
what -Mr.  Webster  considered  as  an  im- 
peachable ofl^nee.  The  President  had  it 
in  his  power  to  do  such  a  thing;  bat  had 
no  right  to  do  it.  By  the  coustiintion  he 
was  authorized  to  repel  invasion,  but  he 
was  not  authorized  to  go  beyond  the  ter- 
ritory, and  invade  another  country.'' 

The  ''  first  that  was  heard  of  it" 
WB8  the  attack  by  the  Mexican  invading 
army  on  the  troops  of  the  United  States. 
The  only  pretence  of  opposition  to  the 
war  is  the  shallow  one  in  relation  to 
the  boundary,  and  to  make  that  pre* 
teoce,  the  river  Nueces  isasstnned  as  the 
true  boundary.  Why  it  is  so  assumed 
caonot  be  shown,  unless  that  it  was 
because  the  United  States  troops  hav- 
ing occupied  it  unmolested  for  a  length 
of  time,  that  circumstance  constituted 
it  a  boundary.  In  no  manner  was  the 
river  Nueces  ever  mentioned  or  assigned 
asUie  limits  of  Texas.  On  the  other  hand, 
ail  the  intercourse  which  took  place 
between  Mexico  and  Texas  recognised 
the  Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary ;  as 
thus,  a  specific  condition  of  the  articles 
after  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  was  the 
evacuation  of  Texas  to  a  region  beyond 
the  Rio  Qrande.  The  Legislature  of 
Texas  always  impliedly  and  often  spe- 
cifically embraces  the  district  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande.  In 
1642  the  Hon.  Ashbell  Smith,  acting  as 
Secretary  of  State,  made  two  Empre- 
sario  contracts  for  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  inchiding 
its  immediate  banks.  One  contract 
was  with  a  British  subject  and  the 
other  with  a  citisen  of  France.  By  the 
act  of  annexation  the  United  States 
adopted  the  position  and  relations  of 
Texas  towards  Mexico.  If,  then,  we 
examine  what  those  relations  were, 
we  find  that  a  preliminary  treaty  of 
peace  had  been  signed  by  tiie  Texan 
Secretary  of  State,  and  by  the  Mexi- 
can Minister  for  foreign  atfairs,  under 
the  express  sanction  of  the  Mexican 
Congress,  and  it  was  then  waiting  the 
action  of  the  Texan  Congress.  It  was 
in  itself  a  treaty  of  peac?,  based  on  the 


Independence  of  Texas,  leaving  the 
boundary  open  for  future  arrange- 
ment. At  this  point  the  United  States 
assuming  the  place  of  Texas,  sent  a 
Minister  to  treat  for  the  boundaiy. 
Mexico  refused  to  receive  him !  and  for 
the  very  novel  reason  that  he  had  '*  too 
much  authority,**  vie.  that  he  was  era- 
powered  not  only  to  treat  of  the  boun- 
dary but  of  all  other  matters.  Mexican 
wisdom,  however,  decided  that  unless 
his  other  powers  were  taken  from  him* 
they  would  not  treat  about  the  boun- 
dary. Now,  the  boundary  on  the  At- 
lantic was  never  other  than  the  natural 
one,  the  Rio  Grande.  We  have  seen 
an  atlas  published  in  London,  in  1843, 
by  Arrowsmith,  whose  reputatioo  as  a 
geographer  entitles  him  to  respect, 
notwithstanding  the  propensity  ef 
the  English  lo  make  **  red  lines," 
not  only  where  tiiey  control,  but 
where  they  mtend  to  dictate,  aastgntng 
the  Rio  Grande  as  the  boundary  of 
Texas,  and  the  northern  limit  of 
Mexico.  Moreover,  M*Culloch'8  Geo- 
graphical Dictionary,  which  enjoys  de- 
servedly a  large  reputation,  describes 
Texas  as  folbws : 

**  Texas,  a  new  and  independent  repnlv 
lie  of  North  America,  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  extending  from  26  to 
40  deg.  N.  lat.,  and  from  90  to  108  deg.  W. 
long.  It  is  separated  from  Mexico  on  the 
W.  and  S.  by  the  Bio  Grande,  or  Bravo  del 
Norte,  &c.  &c" 

Again,  the  Nueces  is  hut  a  smaH 
stream,  extending  only  to  the  ^)th  deg. 
North  latitude,  while  tbe  Rio  Grande 
runs  10  degrees  further,  continuing  to 
form  that  western  boundary  described 
by  M'Culloch,  and  which  would  not 
exist  if  the  Nueces  only  were  the  boun- 
dary. 

The  United  States  having  annexed 
Texas,  proceeded  to  legislate  for  the 
district  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Rio  Grande.  It  became  a  Congres- 
sional district,  and  was  represent«J  in 
Congress  when  news  of  its  invaaion 
arrived.  It  was  a  collection  district  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  bound 
to  defend  it.  But,  say  the  federalists, 
Mexico  never  acknowledged  Texas 
south  of  the  Nueces!  Did  she  ever 
acknowledge  Texas  northof  the  Nueces? 
No  doubt  was  ever  raised  as  to  the  per- 
fect title  (^  both  Texas  aad  the  United 
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States   to  the  left  baBk  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  except  bj  federalist  factions. 
To  say  that  the  moreroent  of  United 
States  troops  from  one  part  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  territory  to  another  part  of 
the   Unitod  States  territory,  gave  of- 
fence to  Mexico,  and  therefore  provoked 
a  war,  is  to  say,  that  Mexico  was  the 
superior  power  or  sovereign  over  the 
United  States, — an  assertion  in  itself 
ridiculous.    The  troops  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  peaceful   occupation  of 
their  own  territory,  were  attacked  by  a 
Mexican  invading  army,   which  they 
beat  back  with  disgrace.    The  Presi- 
dent announced  the  fact  of  the  assault 
upon  the  honor  of  the  country,  and 
the  integrity  of  its  soil,  and  Mr.  Web- 
ster says,  "The  President  made  the 
war,*'  and  is  *»  guilty  of  an  impeachable 
offence."      If  we  test*  the  popularity 
of  the  war  among   those    who    are 
to  pay  for  it,  and  who  are  to  fight  it 
out,  we  see   in  the  crowds  of  eager 
volunteers  pressing  down  to  the  scene 
of  danger,  no  distaste  to  the  struggle, 
although  the   absence  of  their  votes  is 
supposed  to  display  hostility  to  it«  ex- 
istence.    If  we  contrast  the  prompt 
manner  in  which  the  loan  asked  for  by 
the  Secretary  has  been  taken  by  capital- 
ists, with  the  refusal  of  that  offered  them 
by  the  government  of  1841,  we  shall 
find  no  indication  of  that  opposition  to 
the  war,  which  is  proclaimed  so  loudly 
to  exist.    When,  in  1841,  an  extra  ses- 
sion was  called  to  economise  the  gov- 
ernment revenues,  it  soon  found  Itself 
obliged  to  contract  a  permanent  na- 
tional loan,  in  order  to  free  the  govern- 
ment  from  debt ;    and  in   July,  1841, 
Congress  passed   a  law  authorizing  a 
loan  of  $12,000,000,  by  the  issue  of  a 
stock    bearing  6    per    cent,    interest, 
payable    quarterly  or    semi-annually, 
and    redeemable    after   three    years, 
from  the  1st  January,  1842,  and  ap- 
propriating $12,000  to  employ  an  agent 
to  negotiate  it.     The  stock  was  not  to 
be  sold  under  par,  and  the  faith  of  the 
government    was  pledged  for  its  re- 
demption. This  stock  was  offered  in  the 
market  by  the  Secretary  at  5  2-5  per  ct, 
mterest,  and  $16,000  was  all  that  was 
realized.  The  rate  of  interest  was  then 
raised  to  5   1-2,  and  $3,212,000  only 
was  obtained.     The  interest  was  then 
advanced  to  6  per  ct,  and  $2,499,000  was 
obtained,  making  $5,668,000  altogether. 
Beyond  this  the  government  could  not 
borrow.  Notwithstanding  the  settlement 


of  the  border  difficultiea  and  the  preva- 
lence of  profound  peace,    the  govern- 
ment commanded  no  confidence.    The 
Secretary  in  his  annual  message,  &c., 
in   1841,    announced   the    deficit    for 
1842  at    $14,218,000.   and    requested 
Congress  to  extend  the  time  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  balance.  $6,500,000  of 
the  loan  authorised,  and  also  to  allow 
of  a  further  issue  of  treasury  notes.  On 
the  15th  April,  1842,  this  was  complied 
with.     The  Secretary  was  authorised 
to  issue  stock,  redeemable  in  20  years, 
at  any  price  that  would  be  bid  for  the 
balance  of  the  $1 2,000,000  loan,  and  for 
$5,000,000  additional.      The  treasury 
notes  not  redeemed  at  the  end  of  the 
year  were  allowed  to  continue  to  draw 
interest,  and  the  customs  revenues  were 
specially  pledged  for  the  redemption  of 
the  stock.  The  government  could  obtain 
on  this  stock  only  $1,587,259,  although 
a  messenger  was  sent  hawking  it  all 
over  Europe,  and  at  the  date  of  the 
passage  of  the  act,  the  6  per  cent,  stock, 
issued  in  the  previous  September,  was 
selling  in  the  market  at  95  cts.  on  the 
dollar.    On  the  31  st  of  August,  1842, 
a  law  was  passed  limiting  the  sale  of 
the  stock  to  par.     In  October,  $701,- 
649  more  was  obtained  on  the  stock, 
and  by  the  close  of  the  year  the  whole 
amount  reached  $3,418,109.     In  Jan- 
uary, 1843,  the  balance,   $4,883,358, 
was  obtained.     In  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  with  every  possible  element  of 
prosperity    in  action,  the  "retrench- 
ment and  reform"  administration  had 
no  credit,   although  it  was  out  of  debt 
when  it  began  to  borrow.     Let  us  now 
see  what  favor  the  war  met  with  from 
those,   who  for  two  years  and  a  half 
refused  to  lend  in  time  of  peace.    On 
the  30th  of  October,   1846,  the   de- 
partment issued  proposals  for  a  loan 
of  $5,000,000,  6  per  cent,  stock,  re- 
deemable  in  20  years,  and  on  the  12th  of 
the  next  month,  a  lapse  of  13  days  only, 
double  the  amount  asked  for  was  sub- 
scribed at  a  premium,  and  has  since 
sokl  in  the  market  at  1  a  li  premium. 
This  has  been  the  case,  notwithstand- 
ing the  utter  uncertainty  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war,  and  the  probable  wanta 
of  the  government,  and  without  any 
special  pledge  of  revenues.  The  finan- 
cial policy  of  the  government,  and  the 
prospect  of  the  great  prosperity  that 
must  result  from  a  modified  tariff,  in 
spite  of  the  war,  have  established  con- 
fidence in  the  future. 
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Thebe  is  a  FreDch  sarcasm  addres- 
sed to  the  maoufiicturera  of  books, 
which  professes  to  s»m  up  their  whole 
art  in  this  short  recipe^— "  To  make  a 
book,  take  two  books.**  Mr.  Gibbs  ap- 
parently has  never  heard  this  advice, 
or  he  despises  it,  for  he  practises  the 
reverse  principle  to  such  an  extent  that 
we  niight  advise  him  to  take  his  one 
book  and  make  three.  Three  vary 
good  books,  interesting  to  three  several 
classes  of  readers,  he  might  have  made 
out  of  these  nmterials  and  his  own  ela- 
borations ;  and  we  seriously  regret  that 
he  had  not  done  it,  rather  than  incur  the 
disadvantage  of  uawieldiness,  by  bind- 
ing up  together  what  on)y  a  very  limit- 
ed class  of  readers  will  prefer  in  such  a 
form.  The  large  mass  of  materialt  left 
by  Oliver  Wolcott,  for  a  history  of  our 
early  natk>nal  finances,  their  difficul- 
ties, their  sbw  advancement,  their  in- 
timate connection  with  our  general 
prosperity,  to  which  they  serve  as  an 
ariUimetical  index — the  early  disputes 
OB  many  questions  which  are  stiil  dis- 
puted between  political  parties—the 
early  origin  of  arguments  and  answers 
still  deemed  as  good  as  new  in  political 
warfare ;  all  these  things  would  have 
made  one  volume,  which  wouki  have 
OfKue  from  under  Mr.  Gibb*s  hands  in 
an  attractive  shape,  and  would  have 
deserved  and  obtained  an  extensive  eir- 
oulation.  Another  book,  entirely  dis- 
tinct, should  have  contained  the  modest 
biographk^l  notices  of  Wolcott,  which 
we  find  in  th^e  volumes,  with  his  cor- 
respondence, as  it  is  here,  or  more  or 
less  at  length«  at  the  editor*s  discre- 
tion. This  would  have  found  readers 
in  New-England,  and  a  few  here  and 
there  throughout  the  Uoion«  wherever, 
iu  the  views  of  New-£nglander*s  de* 
seendanta,  there  runs  the  blood  of  Wol- 
coU*s  home  correspondents,  or  their 
friends.  We  ourselves  are  of  this 
number,  and  our  recollections  of  the 
9maH  years  of  this  century  are  full  of 
the  forms  and  faces,  whose  names  are 


recorded  here*  There  are  recollec- 
tions of  Connecticut,  which  furnishes 
by  much  the  greatest  mass  of  these 
letters ;  but  we  remember  Wolcott 
himself  well,  and  with  him  Trumbull, 
the  author  of  McPmgal,  Humphries, 
Hillhouse,  Chauncey  Ck>odrtch,  Dr* 
Strong,  Judge  Reese,  and  others,  then 
still  on  the  stage ;  while  the  names  of 
Uriah  Tracey,  Joremiah  Wadsworth, 
Joel  Bark)w,  and  many  more  occurring 
here,  who  had  then  already  passed 
away,  were  yet  mixed  up  in  every  fire- 
side conversation.  To  us,  therefore, 
this  whole  mass  of  letters  has  its  inter- 
est ;  bnt  for  the  public,  there  is  too 
much  of  it ;  there  are  quantities  of  pa- 
ges which  shed  little  light  on  history, 
and  shed  that  light  through  far  too 
nuuiy  words  for  the  general  reader, 
who  cares  not  for  the  writers. 

The  third  and  most  important  book 
that  Mr.  Gibbs  ought  to  have  made, 
would  have  borna  nearly  the  title  he 
has  given  this,  only  he  should  have  ap- 
peared as  author,  not  simply  editor. 
He  has  shown  that  he  can  niake  a  me- 
moir of  the  two  federal  administrations, 
and  has  indeed  done  it ;  but  necessari- 
ly, in  accordance  with  his  other  de- 
signs, he  had  done  it  disconnectedly. 
It  should  have  been  a  small  book,  com- 
ing, by  size  and  price,  within  the  time 
and  means  of  that  large  portion  of  our 
people  who  onlv  know  the  early  history 
of  federalism  vrom  the  ten  thousand^ 
echoes  of  partisan  clamor ;  a  clamor 
exaggerated  on  both  sides,  attacking  or 
extolling  in  extremes,  through  which 
no  truth  can  be  discovered.  Not  that 
we  deem  Mr.  Gibb*s  to  be  that  impar- 
tial hand  that  would  bring  out  the  clear 
truth  without  regard  to  party ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  writes  professedly  as  the 
advocate  of  federalism,  and  shows  the 
strong  feeling  of  an  advocate  in  every 
page.  But  he  is  a  fair  one — he  makes 
true  statements,  though  he  wishes  for 
their  support  for  false  principles  ;  and 
one  can  see  that  he  is  sincere  in  his  be- 
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lief  of  his  principles,  eyen  when  fais 
fticts  contradict  them.  To  give  a  ein- 
^e  instance  of  what  we  mean,  we  find 
him  quoting,  on  p.  97,  vol.  1,  with 
strong  approbation,  the  following  piece 
of  owlish  wisdom  from  Montesquieu  : 

«i  •  «  #  Tijg^  t^^  people,  incapable 
of  bearing  the  very  power  toey  have  dele- 
gated, want  to  manage  every  thing  them- 
selves — to  debate  lor  the  senate — to  exe- 
OQle  for  the  magistrate — to  decide  for  the 
judges.  Where  this  is  the  case,  virtue 
will  no  longer  exist  in  the  republic." 

Yet,  if  we  turn  to  p.  318,  in  the  same 
volume,  we  find  him  recording* the  iu- 
terference  of  the  people  in  the  matter 
of  the  British  treaty,  with  apimrently 
eoual  satisfaction.  *'  Reason  triumph- 
ed*' at  that  important  juncture,  by 
means  of  an  appeal  to  the  people : 

'*The  misconceptions  relative  to  the 
treaty  being  explained,  and  many  of  the 
arpiments  against  it  being  removed  on  a 
full  and  public  discussion,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  a  majiority  of  the  people  were  in 
favor  of  its  rati6cation.  This  did  not  fail 
to  produee  its  effect  on  their  representa- 
thres,  and  the  resolution  passed,"  dca,  he. 

In  these  two  extracts  may  be  clearly 
seen  the  great  error  of  ancient  federal- 
ism and  of  nHKlem  wbiggery.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  up  the  old  inherited 
dogma,  that  die  people  can  do  nothhig 
without  guidance  and  control ;  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  np  to  merited  oblivion 
such  oracular  laws,  long  cherished  for 
inspiration,  as  the  above  trash,  from 
Montesquien.  Yet  the  very  gentle- 
men who  believe  all  this,  when  they 
seethe  people  actually  interfere  in  mat- 
ters of  government,  see  also  that  they 
do  not  do  it  unnecessarily,  and  that 
they  do  do  it  honestly  and  rightly. 
Mr.  Gibbe  declaims,  in  his  introduction, 
against  the  identifying  the  doetrines  of 
"  modem  denaocracy"  with  the  "  prin- 
ciples of  the  fathers  of  English  or  Ame- 
rican liberty ;"  and  speaks  of  the  reality 
and  success  of  our  own  progression, 
**  as  if  he  doubted  it  deeply."  And  in 
bis  peroration,  after  showing  in  forcible 
terms,  how  many  reasons  there  were 
in  the  federal  times  for  strengthening 
the  arm  of  go¥ernment  in  the  exercise 
of  its  limited  powers,  he  denounces  the 
accession  of  Jefferson  as  an  era  when 
morals  were  corrupted,  *^^to  the  over- 


crow of  liberty ;"  and  when  "  Ameri- 
can Jacobinism**  brought  in  **  in  great 
part  the  evils  of  our  political  condition." 
The  ideas  of  the  introduction  we  are 
not  disposed  to  combat  at  much  len&th, 
though  we  cannot  adopt  them.  We 
think  the  war  of  1775,  as  Mr.  Gibbs  is 
carefUl  to  call  it,  was  a  war  for  the 
rights  of  man.  Mr.  Gibba  thinks  it 
was  a  war  in  vindication  of  paper  ehar- 
ters — a  war  in  defence  of  the  chaortered 
rights — not  of  men,  but  of  subjocts. 
We  defended  our  property  against 
royal  encroachments — not  beeanse  we 
had  a  natural  right  so  to  do,  but  be- 
cause we  had  rights  as  agdnst  the 
king,  by  the  king*s  own  charter  and 
promise.  It  is  strange  a  man  should 
reason  so  in  this  age,  but  such  and  so 
deep  is  prejudice ;  and  to  this  reason- 
ing, at  this  day,  many  an  honest  whig 
will  lend  a  j^ased  and  partial  ear. 
That  Xkke  federal  gevemroent,  in  its  first 
twelve  years,  did  need  all  its  strength, 
is  most  certain ;  but  that  liberty  per- 
illed under  Jefferson,  and  that  there 
are  great  evils  in  our  present  political 
condition,  brought  in  by  JacolMnism,  ara 
propositions  which  even  these  volumes, 
large  as  they  are,  have  failed  to  bring 
home  to  our  belief. 

We  have  said  that  a  clear  and  con- 
cise history  of  those  twelve  years  would 
interest  many  readers ;  and  few  indeed 
are  they  who  know  now  what  our 
country  then  passed  through.  Weak, 
exhausted,  and  disunited,  the  sparae 
population  of  the  thirteen  states  scarce- 
ly numbered  one-fifUi  our  present  cen- 
sus, and  certainly  did  not  possess  more 
than  a  twentieth  of  our  present  wealth. 
War  threatened  us  on  every  side,  and 
not  only  threatened,  but  more  or  leea 
of  the  evils  of  war  were,  on  every  side, 
inflated  on  us.  Spain  encroached  on 
our  jurisdiction  on  the  side  of  the  Mis- 
Mssippi,  and  annoyed  our  navigatwn  of 
that  river,  and  tampered  with  ^e  Indi- 
ans along  the  Florida  line.  The  Indi- 
ans of  the  western  and  northern  fron- 
tiers were  in  the  field  in  force,  and  ac- 
tually defeated  two  of  our  generals  in 
two  successwe  campaigns.  Wayne 
brought  them  to  rea!son  ;  but  the  peace 
with  Great  Britain  was  yet  in  an  un- 
settled state,  and  Great  Britain  might 
always  excite  a  savage  war  upon  our 
backs,  while  both  her  cruisers,  and 
those  of  France,  were  capturing  our 
vessels  upon  the^  Q<;ei^i^.    The  Al^« 
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rines  also  continued  their  piracies  in 
this  honorable  company,  and  here  abo 
the  interference  of  Great  Britain  was 
suspected,  since  the  most  serious  losses 
happened  to  us  in  consequence,  and  as 
an  effect  of  the  withdrawal  of  her  fleets 
from  certain  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Add  to  this  the  whiskey  war  in  Penn- 
sylrania,  and  the  danger  of  a  slave  in- 
surrection at  the  south,  and  the  picture 
19  dark  enough  to  show  that  there  is 
much  error  in  the  prevailing  idea,  that 
the  war  of  independence  led  us  to  the 
immediate  enjoyment  of  the  blessings 
of  liberty  and  peace.  The  slave  dan- 
ger, then,  with  a  foreign  and  not 
friendly  power  on  the  south  and  south- 
west of  us,  and  the  example  of  St.  Do- 
mingo still  fresh,  was  much  more  real 
than  it  ever  can  be  again,  and  was 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  fear  that  the 
French  might  come  in  from  the  West 
Indies  with  a  force  partly  of  blacks, 
and  arm  the  slaves  under  the  banner  of 
Amis  des  Noirs.  We  discuss  all  this 
wery  coolly  now ;  but  in  those  times 
every  man  slept  restlessly,  and  dreamed 
of  the  danger  that  was  nearest  to  him. 
And  the  divisions  of  poHticat  parties 
took  their  rise,  as  they  still  take  then: 
colors,  from  men*s  material  interests. 
The  great  lines  between  democrat  and 
federalist,  were  drawn  almost  territo- 
rially between  north  and  south,  and  di- 
vided the  men  who  feared  France  most 
as  an  invader  at  die  south,  from  those 
iM^  hated  her  most  as  an  enemy  and 
a  spoiler,  at  the  north.  The  policy  of 
the  former  was  to  conciliate,  tliat  of 
the  latter  to  resist.  It  was  the  interest 
of  the  north  and  east  to  oppose,  widi 
arms,  the  attacks  already  begun  upon 
our  commerce,  and  the  captures  of  our 
vessels.  Great  Britain  had  done  her 
part,  but  not  a  large  part ;  and  she  had 
shown  some  glimmerings  of  relenting, 
and  given  some  hopes,  which  were 
afterwards  justified,  of  something  like 
redress.  It  was  not  to  be  thou^t  of, 
that  we  should  undertake  a  war  against 
both  Britain  and  France,  though  both 
had  given  us  cause  for  war,  hikd  we 
been  equal  to  it.  But  in  the  outcry 
which  arose  on  all  sides  against  the  in- 
justice we  were  on  all  sides  suffering, 
the  opinions  and  passions  of  men  divi- 
ded under  the  influence  of  many  strong 
influences  of  those  days,  whose  power 
is  now  but  imperfectly  remembered  or 
comprehended. 


«<  There  was,  thronghoot  the  coootxy, 
(says  Mr.  Qibbs,)  a  genarml  deep-aeated 
national  hatred  of  Great  Britain  boming 
every  where,  with  on  intense,  if  not  con- 
spicuous flame ;  for  among  tbe  native  pop* 
utatioQ,  there  was  hardly  a  fireside  that 
the  war  had  not  desolated — there  was 
scarcel}r  one  of  man's  estate  who  had  not 
shared  in  its  hardships  as  well  as  its  glo- 
ries. Tbe  sight  of  a  blackened  roof  tree — 
tbe  tale  of  the  prison  ship-->the  so^ 
house,  or  county  jail,  had  their  recoltoo 
tions,  as  well  as  the  mosket  which  huag 
over  every  chimney.  And  if  the  memory 
of  these  ever  had  slumbered,  there  were 
later  outrages,"  &c.,  &c  ^ 

In  these  later  outrages,  as  we  have 
said,  the  share  of  France  was  fiir  the 
greatest,  and  it  was  beyond  any  thing 
which  Americans  now  can  imagine  thmt 
country  would  ever  have  borne  without 
resistance.  Our  merchant  ships  were 
taken  by  hundreds ;  three  hundred  and 
eighty  were  officially  reported  to  Con- 
gress, from  October,  1796,  to  June, 
1797.  Our  ministers,  who  were  sent 
to  ask  humbly  for  a  trea^,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  obtain  some  redress,  were  ig- 
Domioionsly  expelled  from  France,  and 
the  ministers  of  France  had  set  oar 
laws  at  defiance— insulted  our  govem- 
meat,  and  interfered  openly  in  our 
electioos.  Yet  a  party  was  found 
among  us  to  sustain  all  thb,  and  to 
dog  with  all  its  weight  the  arm  of  gov- 
ernment, which  was  ready  to  be  raised 
in  resistance.  Yes,  there  was  aoch  a 
party,  and  its  leader  was  Tbomas  Jef- 
ferson :  let  «s  not  disguise  or  deny  the 
troth,  however  deeply  we  may  depbra 
it.  Bom  a  Virginian,  educated  among 
people  indifferent  or  hostile  to  coot- 
meroe  and  oommercial  men,  he  felt  by 
so  much  the  less  sensibly  the  loss  df 
our  merchantmen,  by  so  much  the 
more,  the  fear  of  that  standing  bugbear 
of  the  south,  a  servile  war.  Betweeo 
these  two  he  judged,  and  perhaps 
rightly,  that  the  latter  was  the  |;reater 
evil;  and  between  two  enenues  be 
wished  to  choose  that  one  who  had 
least  power  to  inflict  it  on  us. 

For  the  question,  during  a  long  space 
of  time,  appeared  to  be,  not  betwe«i 
peace  and  war,  with  one  or  bodi  eoe« 
mies,  but  simply  between  war  with 
this  one,  or  with  that  one,  with  the 
other  in  either  case  for  an  ally.  We 
had  now,  in  fact,  two  enemies ;  we 
might  hope  to  get  rid  o^^e  hostilities 
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ef  one  by  ao  aHiance ;  and  that  was 
a)},  in  our  then  helpless  condition,  that 
the  minds  of  most  men  contd  venture 
to  hope.  In  choosing  France  for  an 
ally*  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  friends 
could  plead  many  high  grounds  of  pre- 
ference, and  appeal  to  many  high  prin- 
ciples and  strong  feelings,  in  the  hearts 
of  men.  Gratitude  for  aid  in  our 
struggle  with  England,  and  sympathy 
with  a  republic  which  had  just  cast  off 
the  trammels  of  mon«1^cfay ;  howerer 
absurdly  or  unjustly  Mr.  Gibbs  may 
think  they  were  urged  in  faTor  of 
France*  wore  yet  urged  forcibly,  elo- 
quently, and  often,  indeed,  sincerely, 
to  willing  and  favoring  auditors.  All 
the  contrary  points  told  strongly  against 
Great  Britain,  and  between  the  bitter 
passions  which  bade  us  recoil  from 
her,  and  the  somewhat  romantic  inclina- 
tions which  led  ua  towards  her  rival, 
the  choice  may  be  explained,  and  to 
many  minds  excused,  which  many 
minds  at  that  time  made.  France  in- 
jured us  deeply,  insulted  us,  robbed  us, 
threatened  us  with  ruin  and  death ; 
but  we  must  forgive  either  her  or 
England ;  we  must  put  up  with  all  this 
from  one  of  the  two ;  for  we  could 
not  take  revenge  on  both. 

Such,  we  believe,  is  the  best  excuse 
that  can  be  given  for  the  French  party, 
as  it  then  existed  in  our  country.  But 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  wrong  on  some  other 
material  points  of  national  policy,  and 
especially  on  the  creation  of  a  navy.  He, 
avNtl  hie  adherents  at  that  day,  steadily 
opposed  the  navy ;  they  looked  on  th'is 
also  as  a  thing  to  be  kept  up  for  the  in- 
terests of  commerce,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  whole  country,  to  the  in- 
crease of  that  taxation  which  wss  al- 
readr  severely  felt.  The  method  of 
making  the  revenue  raised  by  the 
Genera]  Government  a  positive  blessing 
and  protection  and  gain  to  those  who  paid 
it,  was  not  then  discovered ;  and  appro- 
priations were  less  liberal,  and  more 
fiercely  discussed.  Mr.  Jefferson  and 
bis  party  opposed  the  navy,  therefore, 
and  they  were  wrong ;  they  advocated 
tribute  to  the  Barbary  powers  instead 
of  war  against  them ;  and  there,  also, 
they  were  wrong.  They  were  wrong 
too  in  their  advocacy  of  France,  as  we 
have  said,  if  not  in  the  main  principle, 
at  least  in  the  details,  and  the  excess ; 
wrong,  certainly,  in  justifying,  one  by 
one,  as  they  occurred,  the  insulting 


measun^  of  that  power,  if  not,  in  their 
belief^  that  she  was  our  preferable  ally. 
Yet  on  this  very  ground,  where  the 
democratic  party  of  that  day  was 
most  wrong,  the  federalists  most 
right,  was  the  fall  of  federalism  pre- 
pared. After  Washington's  retire- 
ment, John  Adams  was  brought  for^ 
ward  as  his  successor;  a  candidate 
taken  up,  as  the  whigs  take  men  up 
now,  because  he  was  available,  or,  as 
the  word  then  was,  inevitable.  To  a 
party  which  believed  in  old  customs 
and  rights  of  government  and  succes- 
sion, it  seemed  so  nstural  and  neces- 
sary, that  the  vice-president  should 
succeed  to  the  presidency,  that  fit  or 
unfit,  they  could  not  help  promoting 
.him.  He  was  a  man  **  of  a  restless 
and  irritable  temperament,  jealous  of 
other's  praise,  and  suspicious  of  their 
influence ;  obstinate^  and  yet  fickle ; 
actuated  by  an  ambition  which  could 
bear  neither  opposition  nor  lukewarm- 
ness,  and  vain,  to  a  degree  approach- 
ing insanity ;  he  was  of  himself  inca- 
pable, alike  of  conceiving  or  acting 
upon  a  settled  system  of  policy,  and 
was  to  others  as  easy  a  subject  for 
indirect  management,  as  he  was  im- 
practicable to  a  more  legitimate  ap- 
proBch." — [vol.  i.,  p.  456. 

This  was  ^e  man  to  whom  that 
high-minded  party,  for  such  the  feder^ 
alists  of  Washington's  time  undoubt- 
edly were,  committed  the  destinies  of 
their  country,  and  bitterly  and  most 
deservedly  were  thev  made  to  repent 
it  He  acted  for  awhile  on  their  right 
views,  showed  a  bold  front  to  France, 
and  rallied  the  cotmtry  to  defend  its 
rights,  and,  by  a  natural  effect  of  a 
right  course  at  such  a  crisis,  a  majority 
in  the  country  rallied  to  his  party. 
Then  suddenly,  in  the  moment  wh^ 
his  measures  seemed  triumphant^  he 
changed  them  ;  sent  out  a  fresh  em- 
bassy to  Paris  to  seek  a  treaty,  and 
obtained  it  from  Napoleon,  whose  un- 
expectedly sudden  accession  to  the  su- 
preme power,  brought  new  views  with 
it  to  die  councils  of  France.  It  waa 
an  humiliating  treaty,  abandoning  vir- 
tually all  claim  to  the  $15,000,000  of 
which  we  had  been  robbed,  and  afford- 
ing us  no  security  nor  guaranties  against 
further  robberies  in  future.  Still  it  was 
peace  and  not  war ;  and  the  advocates  of 
peace  joined  with  the  partisans  of 
France  to  accept  it:  but/fiouto  thank 
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Mr.  Adfims  for  it.  He  had  done  it  sll 
to  conciliate  these  last ;  but  they  had 
made  him  play  their  game  for  their  own 
purposes  not  for  his;  they  were  not  gain- 
ed, and  his  own  friends  were  alieomted. 
The  election  followed  before  a  new 
man  could  be  agreed  on,  on  the  part  of 
the  federalists ;  Mr.  Adams,  again  in- 
evitable, Was  this  time  beaten,  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  and  his  friends  came  in;  and 
if  Mr.  Gibbs  is  to  be  relied  on,  Satan 
came  also  among  them. 

'*  There  was  established  a  new  order  of 
things,  wheu  the  UDre«traiDed  and  rnigov- 
erned  ptHisioQS  of  the  inas8,  breaking 
through  self-impoaed  reBtrictions,  should 
make,  iuterpret,  and  execute  the  law; 
wheu  the  executive,  as  leader  of  the  peo- 
ple, should  disregard  the  voice  of  their 
represeutative*,  aud  render  nugatory  the 
acts  of  the  tribunals  of  justice ;  when  party 
should  supersede  the  idea  of  coontry." 

It  is  a  little  remarkable,  that  tmder 
^is  new  order  of  things,  Woloott,  the 
amiable  and  truly  honorable  man, 
whose  papers  have  furnished  the 
ground-work  of  these  volumes,  passed 
over  to  the  democratic  ranks,  and  was 
elected  governor  of  Connecticut  by  de- 
mocratic votes,  aboot  the  time  of  the 
last  war  with  England.  His  example, 
one  would  think,  would  admonish  his 
grandson  that  party  invective,  in  such 
general  terms  as  these  we  have  quoted, 
conld  not  possibly  be  just;  and  we 
counsel  Mr.  Qibbs,  when  he  resumes 
his  able  pea,  to  acknowledge  the  faults, 
and  admit  the  merits,  of  both  parties, 
.as  we  are  ourselves  reciprocally  willing 
and  desirous  to  do.  We  see  the  faults 
of  Mr.  Jefiersou's  character  as  plainly 
as  we  see  those  of  John  Adams ;  but 
we  are  not  disposed  to  turn  him  over 
to  reprobation  in  such  unmeasured  lan- 
guage as  has  been  habitually  poured 
out  upon  him  by  the  federal  press.— 
Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  he  heid 
-a  high  place  among  the  earliest  sup- 
porters of  resistance  and  revolutioD; 
that  he  took  that  place  when  it  was  a 


doabCfnl  and  most  daogenms  position, 
and  when  timid,  interested  and  unprin- 
cipled men  did  naturally,  and  nrast  al- 
must  necessarily  all  turn  the  other  way. 
He  took  that  place  then,  actuated  if 
principles  and  impulses  which  must 
have  been  sincere ;  and  as  to  his  po- 
litical faith,  there  is  no  act  of  his  life  that 
can  be  quoted  against  either  ita  sin- 
cerity or  its  consistency.  He  was, 
from  first  to  last,  a  radical  democrat 
and  leveller,  thoroughgoing,  nnflindi- 
ing — and,  it  must  also  t^  admitted,  was 
unscmpuloos.  He  sympathised  Mrarmly 
and  deeply  wi^  the  French  revohi- 
tionists ;  and  having  this  sympathy,  he 
never  k>st  sight  of  it  through  the  worst 
of  their  excesses  and  outrages.  I^ 
thought,  no  doobt,  and  history  will  sua- 
tain  the  opinion,  that  the  Reign  of  Ttf- 
ror  was  better  than  the  Reign  of  the 
Bourbons  and  the  old  noblesse :  the  one 
a  fearful  but  transient  fever— the  otber 
a  chronic  corrupting  and  consuming 
cancer.  In  this  sympathy,  and  in  hb 
revolutionary  hatred  to  England,  mmy 
be  found  the  sufficient  motives  for  Mr. 
Jefferson's  fceneral  political  conrae; 
while  by  that  course  itself  must  be  ex- 
plained die  intense  aversion  he  excited 
in  men  full  of  prejudices  and  passions, 
equally  strong  and  diametrically  oppo- 
site. And  theu  he  was  ambitiooa,  and 
artificial,  and  insincere;  he  manag^ 
men  by  flattery  and  hollow  professions 
for  his  own  ends, — of  which  Joha 
Adams  was  a  conspicuous  example.  He 
could  countenance  and  subsidize  soch 
base  tools  as  Cal  lender  and  Paine« — 
In  short,  ^  head  and  front  of  his  ol^ 
fending  was  a  practical  adherence  to  the 
maxim  that  all  is  fair  in  politics* — a 
most  pernicious  maxim  certainly  ;  hut 
we  caimot  agree  with  Mr.  Ghbbs  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  acted  on  it  with  ulterisr 
designs  to  overthrow  our  libertiee  er 
dissolve  our  social  system.  He  was,  an 
doubt,  a  heretic  in  bis  religbn ;  and  fiw 
this  only,  without  a  singfo  other  vice, 
he  might  have  met  in  New-Englaad  at 
that  time  all   the    coademnatiosi    Ihb 


[*  The  tone  which  the  aceomplished  writer  of  this  paper  has  adopted  In  diacasring  the 

acler  of  Jeffisrson  has  both  sarprised  and  pained  us.    We  have  too  high  a  respect  both  for  om 
oorrespondem's  ethical  and  pomioal  standards  of  jadgmentto  exercise  towaros  these  paaaa^es 


»tbe  extreaie  editorial  prerogative ;  though  his  view  of  Jeffisraoa's  morale  is  so  contrary  to  i 
which  democrats  are  accasiomed  to  entertain,  that  in  the  absence  of  any  accompanying  proof 
or  illustration  of  its  correctness,  wo  should  feel  perfectlv  justified  in  rehistng  to  give  it  cineahe 
tion  as  we  do  to  give  it  our  confidence.  We  make  bofd  to  say  that  K  is  worth  no  one's  ^wUa 
to  publish  the  writer's  opmion  of  Jefferson's  coasciooaaess  wimoaC  snsaiiiring  liinselfat  * 
step  by  die  inflexible  logic  of  £sots.]~£iuTeR.  ^  j 
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worst  acts,  or  any  inan*a  worst  acta 
could  possibly  incur. 

Mr.  JeflTerson  was  the  impersoimtioii 
and  centre  of  the  anti-federal  party — 
arach  was  their  earliest  appellation; — 
the  party  opposed  to  that  Federal  Con- 
stitution nnder  which,  with  sKght  mo- 
difications, we  hare  lived  happy  from 
those  days  to  these.  Opposition  to  its 
federal  or  centralising  principles  con- 
tinned,  however,  to  be  the  chief  rally- 
ing ground  of  that  party,  down  to  the 
eveotnal  dyinj;  out  of  the  old  party  dis- 
tinctions and  names — before  the  re- 
casting into  whigs  and  democrats  in 
these  latter  days.  On  this  main  ground 
of  difference,  experience  showed  the 
anti- federalists  that  their  fears  were  so 
much  exaggerated,  that  when  they  ob- 
tained power  they  refrained  from 
changing  the  Constitution  they  had  de- 
nonnced — thus  succeeding  in  some  sort 
to  the  opinions  as  well  as  the  offices  of 
the  expelled  federalists.  With  regard 
to  the  navy,  also,  a  similar  conversion 
followed ;  and  eventually  Qen.  Jackson 
cave  sufficient  proof  that  we  had  aban- 
doned our  undue  predilection  for 
Trance.  Indeed,  for  many  years,  while 
the  names  of  federalist  and  anti-federal- 
ist continued  to  be  used,  the  struggle 
had  really  become  a  personal  one  ; — it 
was  an  effort  to  put  down  certain  men 
and  their  friends  and  promote  certain 
others,  rather  than  a  contest  between 
the  upholders  of  opposite  political 
creeds.  The  single  question,  whether 
We  should  or  should  not  make  war  on 
England,  formed  the  principal  excep- 
tion to  this  remark  :  there  was  a  rem- 
nant here  of  the  original  grounds  of 
contention  between  the  two  parties ; 
hut  in  aQ  else  they  bad  become  in  a 
great  measure  alike  in  all  but  names. 

The  democratic  party  is  essentially 
progressive.  It  can  cast  off  its  errors, 
and  in  its  nature  must  do  so ;  it  can 
take  up  the  more  correct  views  of  those 
adversaries  that  chance  to  have  such, 
and  can  act  on  those  views  better  than 
those  adversaries  did,  and  can  thus  oc- 
cupy their  places  and  wield  the  very 
weapons  of  dieir  faith.  By  a  progress 
of  this  kind  the  anti-federalists  of  *89 
are  become  the  democracy  of  '46 ;  they 
are  not  ^e  same  in  party  doctrine,  as 
We  have  seen,  but  they  are  the  same  in 
feeling,  with  doctrines  enlightened  by 
experience.  By  a  transmigration 
aoually  natural,  but  not  similar,  the  body 
ot  whiggery  has  entertained  the -soul  of 


federalism — not  its  high  'soul,  but  fts 
narrow  one,  for  it  had  two.  Therb 
were  men  in  the  federal  ranks  who 
wished  for  aristocratic  or  even  arbitrary 
government  here;  John  Adams  re- 
peatedly betrayed  sudi  opinions  or  wish- 
es, in  unequivocal  language ;  and  oth- 
ers can  still  be  named  who  shared 
Ihem.  Govemeur  Morris  speaks  them 
out  plainly  in  his  correspondence ;  and 
even  Hamilton  is  well*known  to  have 
desired  an  Executive  and  Senate  fer 
life,  or  good  behavior,  which  last  quali- 
fication b  usually  practically  null. — 
Hamilton,  had  he  Kved,  would  have 
been  capable  of  modifying  his  opinions 
by  the  lights  of  future  experience ;  but 
nothing  of  this  sort  would  have  been 
expected  from  the  other  two  we  hav« 
named.  And  herein  lies  now  the  in- 
herent diflference  (>etween  democrat  and 
whig.  Hamilton  was  for  permanent 
rulers ;  for  a  government  bank,  and  a 
protective  tariff— three  principles  whieh 
comport  together  well,  but  which,  if  he 
had  lived  till  now,  we  believe  he  would 
have  abandoned,  one  and  all.  Not  so 
the  whigs ;  the  reign  of  Mr.  Biddle  has 
made  no  more  impression  on  their 
creed  than  did  the  Reign  of  Terror  on 
Mr.  Jefferson*8.  It  was  Bank  once  and 
Bank  always ;  Tariff  once  and  Tar^ 
forever;  and,  with  less boldless  in  nv»w* 
ing  the  truth  than  Adams  and  Morria 
exhibited,  they  cherish  under  a  thin 
disguise  the  same  M  heresy  still,  that 
rulers  are  not  appointed  to  perform  du- 
ties, bnt  to  exercise  powei-s.  These 
three  dead  weights  are  tied  to  their 
heels— nay,  grown  to  them  and  become 
inseparable;  and  to  float  these,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  grasp 
at  every  cork  and  straw  that  the  politi- 
cal whiripool  throws  up. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Hamilton  places 
his  argument  in  favor  of  a  protective 
tariff  on  grounds  entirely  different  from 
those  occupied  by  the  whigs  at  present, 
and  on  grounds,  indeed,  Uiey  cannot 
take  in  this  age.  He  adopted  the  pro- 
tection principle  in  all  its  length  aad 
breadth ;  he  maintained  that  the  Qeneral 
Government  had  the  power  to  prohibit 
importations  directly,  or  to  prevent 
them  by  prohibitory  duties;  though  he 
did  not  think  such  extreme  measursa 
necessary.  He  admitted  that  pre- 
tection  would  interfere  with  the  n- 
tural  empbynsents  of  capital,  and  drive 
it  from  certain  employ meMs  to  certain 
ctiiers,  and  this,  also,  he  thaugfat  got- 
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•mineot  had  a  right  to  do.  He  admit- 
ted that  protection  would  raise  prices ; 
but  be  coDteoded  that  the  public  would 
be  speedily  compensated  by  a  conse- 
quent fuUt  and  thus  put  the  whole  mat- 
ter in  the  light  of  a  temporary  inconve- 
nience and  sacrifice  for  the  attainment 
of  an  Eico.  We  were  then  a  weak  na- 
tion, liable  to  hare  the  seas  closed  upon 
us ;  therefore,  he  argued,  we  ought  to 
provide  for  that  contingency  hy  forcing 
a  growth  of  home  maoufkctures.  The 
protective  doctrine  was  then  dominant 
abroad,  and  rigidly  enforced  against  us ; 
therefore,  he  contended,  we  ought  to 
adopt  it  against  others ;  and  he  admit- 
ted fully,  that  free  trade,  if  reciprocal, 
would  he  best  for  all  parties.  Hb  two 
principal  arguments,  thus — of  weak- 
ness in  us  and  liability  to  forced  insu- 
lation, and  of  illiberal  systems  elsewhere, 
fidl  to  the  ground  of  themselves  at  pre- 
sent ;  and  the  other,  of  temporary  ex- 
pediency, is  confuted  by  forty  years' 
•xperimeiit— which  leaves  the  end  as 
far  out  of  sight  as  ever. 

In  addition  to  all  the  errors  which 
the  whigs  have  fairly  inherited  from 
federalism,  they  are  perfectly  willing, 
also,  to  adopt  all  ours  when  they  can 
find  any  tempting  opportunity.  They 
are  apt,  indeed,  to  copy  and  caricature 
our  vices  and  mistakes,  and  seem  to 
have  an  idea,  which,  with  theu*  views 
of  the  popular  intellect,  is  natural  per- 
haps, that  it  is  to  these  we  owe  our 
success  and  domination.  Mr.  Gibbs  re- 
lates, that  when  Mr.  Jefierson  was  made 
Vice-President,  there  was  a  cry  raised 
by  his  adherents  of  British  influence 
against  his  opponents.  Doubtless  it 
was  a  poor  partisan  trick,  and  worthy 
of  the  contempt  with  which  he  relates 
it.  But  what  our  dregs  did  then,  whig 
dregs  do  now ;  the  cry  of  a  British  ta- 
riff is  not  yet  silent,  and  Mr.  Gibbs 
knows  who  raised  it.  Again,  we  find 
(vol.  i.  p.  123,)  that  the  French  party 
were  strongly  supported,  especially  in 
Virginia,  by  the  debtors  to  Great  Britain, 
who  desired  to  prevent  any  settlement 
of  our  difficulties  with  tliat  power,  to 
postpone  or  avoid  altogether  the  pay- 
ment of  their  debts.  To  such  unwor- 
thy allies,  no  doubt,  the  party  owed 
■ome  votes ;  but  we  believe  they  never 
were  called  out  and  marshalled  to  the 
polls  as  anti-creditors.  They  were  a 
disorganizing  fection,  but  they  were 
BOt  called  in  with  banners  flyiogt  and 
•et  up  on  that  interest  for  ofiace%— 


The  whig  embrace  of  the  anti-renten 
has  bettered  the  instruction;  it  is  a 
piece  of  pohtical  scoundrelism  which 
baffles  all  our  previously  conceived 
ideas  as  to  what  men  will  and  will  not 
do.  Success  with  such  allies  will  draw 
severe  trials  after  it ;  and  we  wait  with 
curious  ejes  to  see  what  promises  the 
anti-renters  will  produce  and  proie, 
and  what  fulfilment  and  aatis&ctioa 
the  whigs  can  give  them. 

Oliver  Wok^tt,  whose  modest  bic^ 
mphy  mingles  iu  the  mass  of  these  vo- 
lumes in  small  proportion,  is,  neverthe- 
less, exhibited  here  as  he  was  : — as  s 
man  of  first  rate  abilities  and  high  and 
sterling  virtues.     He  retired  from  the 
Treasury  in  1799,  and  never  again  ap- 
peared in  the  arena  of  general  poUtics, 
but  became,  afterwards.  Governor  of 
Connecticut,  and  died  in  that  office  (we 
believe,)  about  161*2.     Of  such  a  maa 
as  he  was,  the  most  violent  political  po- 
lemic must  confess  that  the  party  with 
which  he  sided  could  not  be  entirely 
and  profligately  wrong ;  and  it  is  wdl 
for  humanity  that  such  men  do  occa- 
sionally fi;ive  irrefragable  testimony  of 
this  sort  10  favor  of  both  parties  in  our 
country.     Wolcott  did  so  by  passing 
from  federalism  to  democracy  ;  Pat- 
rick Henry  in  his  last  days  made  a  par- 
tial or  entire  change  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection.    The  truth  is,  the  points  on 
which  the  masses  among  us  are  not 
agreed,  are  as  nothing,  compared  with 
the  immense  amount  of  ascertained  po- 
litical truth  concerning  which  there  is 
no  longer  any  dispute.    This  is  a  great 
cause  of  the  happiness  and  prosperitj 
of  our  existing  commonwealth ;  and  one 
of  the  greatest  drawbacks  from  tbii 
happiness  is  found  in  the  violence  of 
office-seekers  and  self-appointed  par^- 
leaders,  who  seize  for  their  own  ends 
on  whatever  points  of  diflerence  may 
yet  be    discovered,  exaggerate    their 
practical  importance  immeasurably,  and 
excite  us  through  vain   fears  to  party 
bitterness  and  dissention.  Writers  who 
ought  to  be  independent— who  should 
seek  to  give  a  tone  rather  than  take  one 
ready-made,  do  often  fall  into  this  error, 
and  give  strone  aid  to  this  mischief. — 
We  beseech  Mr.  Gibbs  to  believe  and 
remember  this,  that  when  he  writes 
again  he  may  address  a  more  general 
public  and  not,  as  now,  in  some  degree, 

"  narrow  his  mindy 
And  to  psity  give  ap  what  was  meant  for  maa- 
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The  reports  of  the  several  individa- 
als  who  were  entmsted  with  the  scien- 
tific sunrey  of  New- York  having  at 
length  been  completed,  we  proceed,  in 
accordance  with  a  promise  made  to  the 
readers  of  thb  Review  some  months 
ago,  to  offer  a  few  considerations  re- 
lying to  the  less  abstruse  and  techni- 
cal, or  more  popular  topics  connected 
with  it.  We  shall,  however,  confine 
onr  remarks  to  those  portions  of  it  con- 
nected wHh  the  geology  and  miner- 
alogy of  the  state. 

But  we  have,  first,  somewhat  to  say 
of  the  report  as  a  whole.  It  consists  of 
13  large  quarto  volumes,  of  from  500 
to  1000  pages  each,  and  a  map  of  the 
state,  of  suitable  dimensions,  upon  which 
are  delineated  the  areas  embraced  by 
its  different  rocks.  And  to  such  good 
bands,  we  are  happy  to  say  it,  was  the 
conduct  of  these  volumes  entrusted, 
from  the  manuscript  to  their  present 
form,  that  no  one  will  be  likely  to  look 
upon  them  either  as  unworthy  of  their 
subject  matter,  or  as  very  particularly 
misrepresenting  the  state  ot  the  art  ty- 
pographical in  America  in  1842. 

rrefafoiy  to  the  whole  is  a  historical 
notice  of  New- York,  by  Gov.  Seward, 
from  which  the  following  history  of  the 
survey  is  extracted : 

"  In  1835  the  Assembly  of  this  state, 
apoQ  motion  of  Charles  P.  Clioch  of  New- 
York  city,  passed  a  resolution  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Suite  to  report  to  the  Legi»- 
.  latare,  at  its  next  seasioo,  the  most  exp^-v 
ent  method  for  obtaining  a  complete  geo- 
logical survey  of  the  state,  which  should 
farnl»b  a  perfect  and  scientific  account  of 
rocks  and  soils  and  their  localities,  and  a 
list  of  all  its  mineralogical,  botanical  and 
zoological  productions,  and  for  procaiing 
and  preserving  specimens  of  the  same, 
with  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  the  un- 
dertaking. John  A.  Dix,  Secretary  of 
State,  in  Januanr,  1836,  submitted  a  report 
in  pursuance  of'^  this  resolution.  That  lu- 
minoos  and  satisfactory  document  led  to 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  the  15th  April, 


1836,  in  the  execution  of  which,  and  the 
act  of  May  8th,  1840,  and  of  April  9th, 
1842,  the  survey  has  been  made.  William 
L.  Marcy,  Governor,  arranged  the  plan  of 
the  survey  in  the  summer  of  1836,  and  as- 
signed its  departments  as  fi>Uow8 : 

*'The  zoological  department  to  James 
E.  Dekay ;  the  botanical  to  John  Torrey  ( 
the  mineralogical  and  chemical  to  Lewis 
C.  Beck;  the  geological  to  William  M. 
Mather,  Timothy  A.  Conrad,  Lardner  Van- 
uxem  and  Bbenezer  Emmons.  After- 
wards Mr.  Jimes  Hall  was  appointed  to 
the  depai%ment  occupied  by  Mr.  Conra^f 
and  Mr.  Oonnid  to  a  new  department— 
the  palffioatobgical,  the  department  of 
ibssiU." 

The  geologists  divided  the  state  into 
four  districts,  each  one  assuming  a  sin- 
gle district.  The  whole  survey  was 
finished  in  1842,  when  the  final  reports 
were  published.  By  the  mineralogical 
and  geological  surveyors  eight  separate 
suites  of  specimens  were  collected,  one 
or  two  of  which  were  deposited  in  AU 
bany,  and  one  in  each  of  the  coUeges 
of  the  state.  So,  also,  the  botanicai 
and  mineralogical  surveyors  collected 
and  deposited  at  the  cabinet  in  Albany, 
as  far  as  possible,  complete  suites  of 
specimens  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments. 

Each  of  these  gentlemen,  except  Mr. 
Conrad,  has  made  a  report  of  his  inves- 
tigations. Mr.  Dekay's  consists  of  five 
volumes,  the  first  containing  descrip- 
tions of  45  genera  and  79  species  of 
mammals;  the  second  of  124  genera  and 
314  species  of  birds ;  the  third  of  rep- 
tiles, 17  genera  and  33  species,  and  of 
amphibials,  9  genera  and  30  species ; 
the  fourth,  57  genera  and  299  species 
of  fishes ;  and  the  fifth  of  134  genera 
and  706  species  of  malluscan,  and  80 
genera  and  139  species  of  crustacean 
animals  found  within  the  limits  of  the 
state.  Mr.  Torrey  has  published  one 
volume  containing  the  plants  of  New* 
York.  Dr.  L.  C.  Beck  one  volume, 
with  descriptions,  including  chemical 
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analyses,  localities,  and  economical  uses 
of  over  150  genera  of  mioerals  found  in 
the  state.  Mr.  Mather  reports  upon 
the  geology  of  the  first  geological  dis- 
trict, comprising  Long  Island  and  the 
river  counties ;  Dr.  £mmon8  of  the  sec- 
ond, consisting  of  the  seven  northern- 
most counties;  Mr.  Vanuxem  of  the 
fourteen  central  counties;  and  Mr. 
Hall  of  the  fourth  district,  embracing 
all  west  of  Cayuga  lake. 

Mr.  Conrad's  report  upon  the  palse- 
ontology  of  New- York  will,  we  have 
been  informed,  be  reedy  for  distribu- 
tion in  January  next,  when  the  work 
will  be  finally  completed. 

Its  cost,  including  the  survey,  print- 
ing, binding,  engraving  and  coloring 
plates,  when  finished,  has  been  esti- 
mated by  a  committee  of  the  Senate  at 
$365,590  64  ;  an  amount,  we  are  told, 
fur  beyond  its  vahie.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  say  how  highly  this  amount  of 
money  is  esteemed  by  those  who  thus 
estimate  the  value  of  the  whole  survey. 
We  cannot  tell  exactly  how  many  mills 
upon  a  thousand  dollars  of  the  taxable 
property  of  New- York  this  sum  would 
oe.  But  we  do  say,  that  the  value  of 
such  a  work  as  this  is  not  to  be  lightly 
rated.  It  is  not  altogether  to  be  esti- 
mated in  dollars  and  cents.  Can  it  be 
possible,  thatsome  thousands  of  volumes 
filled  with  a  minute  and  particular  de- 
scription of  the  natural  scenery,  rocks, 
minerals,  flora,  and  fauna  of  a  great 
•tate  like  New- York,  can  be  scattered 
among  its  cities  and  villages  and  ham- 
lets without  an  influence  upon  its  in- 
habitants ?  And  what  must  this  influ- 
ence be  ?  belittleing  in  its  character  ? 
Teaching  its  growing  sons  to  think  less 
of  an  ancestry,  and  less  of  institutions 
to  which  such  a  work  is  due  ?  An  un- 
educated and  an  unenlightened  people 
could  never  have  undertaken  it. 

Nor  can  its  immediate  effect  upon  the 
character  of  the  next  generation  be  un- 
happy. Salem  witches  have,  it  is  true, 
disappeared ;  but  if  the  public  did  but 
know  it,  divining-rods  and  fortune-tel- 
lers' stones  and  glasses,  and  **  moon  in 
the  sign  of  the  heart,**  and  agricultural 
labor  put  off"  for  the  proper  change  of 
the  moon,  and  almanac  Fridays,  are  not 
yet  entirely  done  away,  even  within 
those  enlightened  portions  of  the  world 
— New-York  and  New-England. 

If  fifty  thousand  highly- finished  and 
complete  treatises  upon  natural  sci- 


ence can  be  scattered  over  the  state, 
without  fetching  out  of  an  else-veiled 
obscurity  some  —  if  not  Davy,  or 
Cuvier,  or  Linnaeus — at  least  here  and 
there  a  worthy  disciple  to  the  shrine 
where  they  worshipped,  then  do  we 
greatly  overestimate  the  native  worth 
of  this  particular  portion  of  Anglo-Sax* 
ondom. 

♦    *    »    *    •    If  Mcola  ♦    • 
Prolet,  SabelUs  docta  Hgonflms 
Veraare  glebas. 

Copies  of  the  report  of  this  survey 
have  been  presented  to  everv  public 
library  of  note  in  Europe,  ^e  arc 
happy  in  the  belief,  that  there  it  can 
reflect  no  discredit  on  the  young  and 
distant  republic  that  created  it. 

For  the  Empire  State  not  to  have 
undertaken  such  a  work  at  all,  in  which 
she  was  but  an  imitator,  would  have 
been,  not  onhr  parsimonious,  but  of 
that  order  of  parsimony  known  as 
**  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  ;'*  not 
to  have  done  it  well  would  have  been 
niggardly.  For,  even  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  the  value  of  the  geological  and 
mineralogical  poitions  of  the  survey  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  people 
of  New- York. 

We  do  not  know,  nor  can  we  estimate 
from  any  data  in  our  possession,  the 
amount  of  money  expended  within  the 
last  hundred  years,  by  our  citizens  in 
valueless  mining  operations.  But  we 
do  know  something  of  that  rage,  with 
which  otherwise  sensible  men  squan- 
der money  in  such  speculations.  One 
of  the  least  wonderful  incidents— 
though  often  quoted  as  the  reverse— of 
the  early  settlement  of  the  United 
States,  was  the  k>ading  and  transmis- 
sion to  England  of  a  ship-load  of  shin- 
ing 8and-H[sulphuret  of  iron)— in  the 
hope  that  it  was  gold.  We  know  two 
wells  sunk,  one  more  than  a  hundred, 
and  the  other  about  three  times  as 
many  feet,  through  the  Trenton  and 
Black  Kiver  limestones,  in  a  worse 
than  hopeless  search  for  brine.  The 
geologists  mention  repeated  instances 
of  a  like  character.  We  have  known 
men  subject  themselves  to  considerable 
expense  in  attempting  to  extract  silver 
from  a  dark-colored  heavy  stone,  com- 
posed in  a  great  part  of  carburet  of  iron. 
We  have  seen  so  common  and  unpe- 
cuUar  a  mineral  as  salUite^  taken,  at 
some  cost  and   trouble^to  a  distant 
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chemist,  as  tin  ore.  Everj  calcareous 
bed  of  clay  is  valuable  marl ;  and,  pro- 
bably, few  educated  couatry  physiciaos 
of  forty  cao  be  found,  who  have  not, 
in  the  course  of  their  lives,  had  fre- 
i|uent  occasion  to  dampen  golden  hopes 
kindled  in  their  possessors'  breasts,  by 
lumps  of  glittering,  but  worthless,  iron 
pyrites.  •♦Mining,"  says  Mr.  Van- 
uxem,  **  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  lot- 
tery ;  but  a  highly  useful  one  for  those 
who  have  ample  means,  and  love  the 
excitement  which  springs  from  unex- 
pected turns  of  good  fortune,  or  the 
chances  of  gain  from  mere  possibilities 
and  probabilities,  and  who  must  have 
▼ent  of  some  kind."  What  it  is  for 
those  who  have  not  **  ample  means," 
but  just  as  strong  a  love  for,  not  only 
the  excitement,  but  the  fruits  of  good 
fortune,  we  need  not  waste  a  wo^  to 
explain. 

It  may  be,  that  in  abating  this  mania, 
by  throwing  a  truer  light  over  the  sub- 
jects of  mineralosy  and  mining,  the 
citizens  of  New- York  may  find  their 
account,  even  in  the  expense  to  which 
they  have  subjected  themselves,  in  pro- 
secuting this  survey. 

No  substance  has  been  sought  in  the 
bowels  of  the  eai'th  with  such  insane 
greediness  as  coal.  Those  who  have 
ruined  themselves  heretofore  by  such 
enterprises,  are,  perhaps,  like  the  eari 
in  the  Antiquary,  deserving  of  our 
pity  ;  those  who  henceforth  sink  their 
money  in  pits  sunken  in  hills  of  slate, 
must  do  it  with  their  eyes  fully  open 
to  the  hopelessness  of  discovering  this 
mineral.  For,  let  it  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood, that,  whatever  else  the  geo- 
logical survey  nruty  have  done  or  left 
undone,  it  has  settled  the  question  be- 
yond dispute  or  cavil,  that  Neuh  York, 
rick  in  almost  everything  else^  contains 
no  coal.  She  contains  inexhaustible 
beds  of  the  finest  iron  ore,  peat,  gyp- 
sum, salt,  a  thousand  valuable  minerals, 
but  no  coal,  except,  as  Mr.  Mather 
aays,  it  may  possibly,  not  probably,  be 
found  in  a  limited  portion  of  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Catskill  Mountains. 

A  great  many  practical  men,  aware 
that  this  decision  has  been  pronounced 
by  the  geologists,  are  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  method  by  which  the  conclu- 
sion has  been  arrived  at,  when  in  real- 
ity so  little  a  portion  of  the  whole 
state  has  been  actually  gone  over,  and 
80  small  a  proportion  of  the  whole 


number  of  its  square  m9es  personally 
visited.  They  are  aware  that  the  ge- 
ologists of  the  Uqited  States  havo 
staked  not  only  their  own  reputations, 
but  that  even  of  the  science  which 
they  profess,  upon  the  impossibility  of 
ever  discovering  that  mineral  in  any 
quantity  in  the  state;  and  yet  they 
are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  ratio- 
cination by  which  they  have  arrived  at 
their  opinion. 

It  is  impossible,  in  a  paper  limited 
like  this,  to  say  much  upon  this  subject ; 
yet  we  think  a  remark  or  two  upon  it 
might  be  interesting.  But  let  us  first 
exhibit  to  our  readers  the  vast  amount 
of  the  invaluable  minerals  with  which 
the  United  States  is  stocked.  We 
copy  from  Mather*s  Report,  page  297. 

"  The  great  Ohio  coal-field,  of  which 
the  PennsylvaDia  and  other  fields  form 
parts,  extending  between  the  Blue  Ridge 
and  Rocky  Mountains,  has  its  north-eastern 
extremity  near  the  Delaware  River,  N.  Y., 
and  extends  along  the  soathem  boundary 
of  New-York;  thence  souih  and  south-west 
into  Alabama,  a  distance  ot'  1600  miles,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  from  50  to  100  miles. 

**  Withm  this  great  coal  formatiou,  the 
largest  in  the  knowa  world,  of  which  the 
boandariea  have  beeu  explored,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  there  are  from  50,000  to  75,000 
square  miles  of  workable,  and  easily  ac- 
cessible coal,  in  beds  three  feet  thick  and 
over,  giving  an  average  thickness  [in  ail] 
of  workable  coal,  20  ieet  thick.  Takiog 
the  lowest  of  these  estimates  as  the  basis 
of  calculation,  it  will  yield  32,234  cubic 
yards  per  acre,  or  20,030,000  yards  per 
square  mile,  or  1,031,500,800  000  cubic 
yards  for  fifty  thousand  square  miles ;  aod 
as  a  cubic  yard  weighs  about  a  ton,  or 
rather  more,  it  may  be  stated  as  so  many 
tons.  This  quantity  wouki  give  more  than 
three  tons  aonuslly  to  each  individual  of 
the  present  population  of  the  United 
States,  for  20.000  years  ;  a  quantity  saffi- 
cient  for  domestic  use,  not  only,  but  tor 
ail  purposes  of  machinery,  and  working 
the  metals,  etc. 

"  The  at>ove  quantity,  also,  if  pnt  in 
mass,  would  form  a  square  pyramidal 
mountain,  with  a  base  ten  miles  square, 
and  30,000  feet  high ;  or  a  range  of  moun- 
tains two  miles  through  the  base,  2,500 
feet  high,  and  nearly  200  miles  long.'' 

Now  the  geological  formation  which 
contains  all  this  coal,  and  not  only  all 
this  coal,  but  all  the  coal  of  the  work],  is 
wanting  in  New- York.  Why  it  la 
wanting,  perhaps,  we  do  not  exac^j 
know ;  but  that  it  is  wanting  is  certain* 
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eulogists  find  in  the  rocks  of  the 
world  diSerent  eras ;  and  one  of  these 
eras  is  called  the  carboniferous — the 
coal-beariog — era ;  and  the  world  over 
they  have  evidence  of  its  synchronism  ; 
and,  moreover,  evidence  that  there  was 
but  one  such  era,  and  that  any  country 
destitute  of  the  rocks  of  this  era,  must 
be,  of  necessity,  destitute  of  coal. 

The  rocks  of  New- York  are,  all  of 
them,  of  an  age  anterior  to  the  carbon- 
iferous; and  hence,  either  geology  is 
worse  than  false,  or  else  there  is  no 
coal  in  New- York. 

It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  find,  if  not 
another  horn  to  the  dilemma,  at  least  a 
loop-hole  of  retreat,  from  the  broid- 
ness  of  this  assertion,  by  suggesting 
that  the  coal-beanng  rocks,  and  the 
coal,  may  have  been  overlooked.  Geo- 
logical strata  do  not  exist  in  patches 
and  beds  ;  this  rock  does  not  occur 
upon  A's  farni,  and  that  upon  B*8,  and 
tiie  other  upon  C's ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  necessary  to  visit  every  rood  of 
the  surface  of  the  strata,  to  decide  upon 
its  geological  structure. 

But  if  New- York  contain  do  avail- 
able coal,  she  is  yet  by  no  means  desti- 
tute of  an  abundance  of  most  valuable 
minerals.  And  first,  let  us  speak  of  the 
immense  deposites  of  iron  ore  with 
which  the  state  abounds.  The  iron 
ore  of  New- York  is  of  three  species— 
the  magnetic,  and  specular  iron  ores, 
and  the  hydrous  peroxide.  The  first 
mentioned  abounds  in  Orange,  Rock- 
land, Putnam,  and  in  all  the  extreme 
northern  counties  of  the  state.  It  oc- 
curs in  the  primitive  rocks  in  beds,  or 
deposites  of  variable  widths  and  un- 
known depths,  easily  worked,  and  in- 
calculable in  extent.  Dr.  Emmons 
computes  that  in  one  bed,  the  Sand- 
ford  mine,  in  Essex  county,  there  are 
within  ten  feet  of  the  surface  nearly 
7,000,000  of  tons  of  ore,  which  may  be 
raised  without  the  use  of  gunpowder. 
And  there  are,  in  many  of  the  counties 
mentioned,  townships  of  just  such  beds 
as  these.  The  specular  iron  ore  is  also 
abundantly  disseminated,  both  in  St. 
Lawrence,  Jefferson,  and  in  many  of 
the  western  counties,  where  it  is  called 
clay  iron  ore,  or  lenticular  iron  ore. 
The  hydrous  peroxide,  under  the  names 
of  bog  ore,  liraonite,  dec,  is  found  in 
considerable  quantities  in  the  south- 
eastern counties. 


Most  of  these  ores  contain  firom  60 
to  70  per  cent,  of  metallic  ffoo,  aa 
amount  which  renders  them,  taken 
as  a  whole,  equal  to  any  in  the  world. 

The  manufacture  of  iron  commenced 
In  this  state  at  a  veiy  early  perioi  *'It 
was  actively  carried  on  in  Oi-nnge 
county  previous  to  the  Revolution." 
But  the  following  table  will  show  iti 
origin  and  increase  in  New- York : 

In  1776,  manufactare  bad  commenced 
in  Orange  county. 

In  18  LO,  were  manofaotored  $800,000 
worth  of  iron. 

In  1830,  were  manufactured  $3^03.000 
worth  of  iron,  in  three  hundred  and  thir^- 
fiive  irfin  works. 

In  1835,  were  manufactured  $4,700,000 
worth  of  iron  in  four  hundred  and  thii^y- 
four  iron  woi-ks. 

In  t840.#  were  mannfactured  29,088  tons 
cast,  and  53,693  tons  of  bar  iron,  winrtb, 
the  former,  at  $30,  and  the  latter,  at  $30 
per  ton,  with  the  value  of  hardware  m  iuo- 
fiictared  in  the  state,  amouutinK  t» 
$1,566,974  added,  a  total  of  $6,735,054. 

In  1845,  were  manufactured  $8,994,000 
worth  of  iron  in  five  hundred  iron  works. 

This  table  shows  a  flattertngincrease 
in  this  great  enterprise ;  but  I)r.  Beck 
points  out  some  defects  in  the  method 
of  manufacture  generally  pursued,  well 
worthy  the  consideration,  not  only  of 
those  pecuniarily  interested  in  it,  but 
of  all  who  are  watching  the  progress  of 
the  arts  among  us. 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  premised 
that  there  are  some  reasons  why  New- 
York  can  manufacture  iron  as  cheaply 
as  any  country  of  Europe,  or  any  of 
her  sister  states.  Her  ores  are  as 
abundant  as  those  of  any  country. 
They  are  as  pure  as  those  of  any 
country,  and  twice  as  prolific,  cent  per 
cent,  in  iron,  as  the  common  English 
ores.  In  the  cheapness  of  her  fuel, 
but  few  countries  can  compete  with 
her. 

Moreover,  there  are  reasons  why 
New- York  can  manufacture  as  good 
iron  as  any  country  in  the  worid.  The 
best  iron  that  comes  into  the  markets  of 
the  world  is  made  at  Dannemora,  in 
Sweden.  But  this  iron  is  made  from 
the  same  magnetic  oxide,  so  extensive- 
ly abounding  in  this  state,  and  so  ex- 
tensively made  use  of  by  our  iron-mas- 
ters. Besides,  it  is  like  New- York 
ores,  reduced  with  charcoal — ^tbe  best 


*  We  copy  finm  the  censos  retams,  printed  by  William  Allen. 
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fbel  used — and  which  the  English  em- 
ployed until  the^  changed  it  for  the 
charcoal  of  bituminous  coal,  coke,  only 
from  the  superior  cheapness  of  the  latter. 
But  in  die  teeth  of  these  considera- 
tions, what  are  the  facts  with  regard  to 
American  iron  ?  That  it  is  not  so  good 
as  foreign  iron,  any  price  current  shows. 
That  it  is  not  so  cheap,  the  alleged 
necessity  of  a  tariff  of  60  to  100  per 
cent.,  or  more,  to  protect  the  home 
Dtanufiicture,  bears  evident  witness. 
Now,  wherefore  7    Dr.  Beck  says : 

**  It  may,  in  part,  be  aBoribed  to  want  of 
sldU,  in  conducting  the  mining  operatioDS, 
and  in  following  out  the  detaiu  or  tbe  man- 
ufacture. In  regard  to  tbe  first  of  these 
pomts  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  rait- 
mg  of  the  ores  has  heretofore  been  con* 
ducted  in  the  rudest  and  most  careless 
manner.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the 
whole  ot:r]ect  of  ^  proprietors  of  our 
mines  seems  to  have  been  to  obtain  a  pre- 
sent  supply  of  ore,  at  the  cheapest  snd 
easiest  rate.  Hence,  excavations  have 
often  been  improperly  made,  and  good 
heds  of  ore  have  not  unfreooently  been 
rendered  valueless  by  the  falling  in  of 
rocks,  or  by  vast  collections  of  rabbish 
which  have  accumulated.  Tbe  conse- 
^eoce  of  these  injudicious,  and  in  some 
instances,  ruinous  operations,  the  result 
oftentimes  of  false  notions  of  economy, 
has  been  to  render  this  branch  of  mining  a 
peculiarly  expensive  and  precarious  em- 
ployment This,  of  course,  mast  have  an 
effect  upon  the  manufacture ;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  sav,  that  until  this  business  is 
conducted  witn  that  science  and  skill 
which  arebroug'itto  bear  upon  it  in  other 
eountries,  there  will  be  wanting,  in  our 
ease,  one  important  element  of  success. 

**  A  review  of  the  processes  of  manufac- 
ture, pursued  in  some  parts  of  the  state, 
will,  I  think,  afford  another  clue  to  the 
causes  which  have  served  to  depress  this 
branch  of  industry." — Beeltt  Min,  p.  38. 

Our  limits  forbid  a  copy  of  Professor 
Beck's  review  of  the  processes  of  man- 
ufacture. He  includes  them  under 
ftur  heads. 

1st.  The  want  of  perfection  in  the 
furnaces  in  common  use. 

2nd.  A  want  of  science  in  the  proper 
choice  of  fluxes,  and  in  their  proper 
adaptation  to  the  different  ores. 

3d.  That  the  ores  are  not  generally 
roasted. 

4th.  That  an  inferiorquality  of  char- 
coal is  generally  manufactured,  and 
used  by  iron  smelters. 

Prof.  Beck  has  fortified  himself  in 
his  objections  to  the  processes  made 


ase  of  by  the  New- York  iron-masters, 
by  reference  to  a  few  facts,  for  the 
truth  of  which  he  is  responsible;  but 
which,  emanating  from  any  source  less 
high,  might  seem  almost  incredible* 
For  instance,  he  says,  that  3  tons  of 
the  ore  of  the  Arnold  mine,  N.  Y.,  at 
70  per  cent,  of  pure  iron,  equals  4,704 
lbs.  metallic  iron,  while  3|  tens  of 
£nglish  ore,  the  clay  iron-stone,  the 
common  ore  of-  the  English,  at  35  per 
cent.,  equals  2,744  lbs.  of  metallic  iron, 
or  a  balance  in  favor  of  three  tons  of 
Arnold  ore,  over  three  and  one-half 
tons  of  English  clay  iron-stone,  of 
1,960  lbs  of  metallic  iron.  But  our 
manufacturers  require  three  tons  of 
Arnold  ore  to  make  one  ton  of  bar- iron, 
while  the  English  consume  but  three 
and  one-half  tons  of  clay  iron-stone  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  same  quantity 
of  wrought  iron.  Or,  while  of  Arnold 
ore,  3  tons  contain  4,704  lbs.,  and  pro- 
duce one  ton ;  of  English  ore,  3i  tons 
contain  3,744  lbs.,  andprodune one  ton, 
showing  a  loss  of  1  ,SNBO  lbs. !  in  the 
manufacture  of  each  ton  of  bar-iron  by 
the  American  iron-master.  And  this 
loss  of  almost  one  hundred  per  cent., 
in  addition  to  the  perhaps  necessary 
loss  of  about  25  per  cent.,  which  the 
English  manufacturer  sustains. 

Dr.  Beck  tells  us  again,  page  42, 
that— 

**  Small  globules,  or  hnttons,  of  nearly 
pure  iron,  or  of  the  metal  slightly  oxidiseo, 
are  sometimes  found  in  the  hard  and 
glassy  compound,  (the scorifp.)  and  by  treat- 
ing tbu  refuse  with  an  additional  portion 
of  flux,  a  large  proportion  of  metallic  iron 
is  obtained.  I  was  informed  by  the  con- 
ductor of  a  furnace,  in  Dutchess  county, 
that  a  heap  of  this  scone,  which  he  had 
couiidered  as  without  value,  and  which 
he  intended  to  have  removed  from  his 
premises  at  some  expense,  had  been 
found  to  be  worth  more  than  $3000,  for  the 
iron  which  it  contained." 

Though  we  cannot  follow  Dr.  Beck 
through  his  criticisms,  we  cannot  for- 
bear a  remark  or  two  upon  one  or  two 
points  connected  with  this  highly  inter- 
esting subject.  For  herein,  we  be- 
lieve, is  contained  the  answer  to  the 
question  last  propounded. 

Our  iron-masters  need  a  tariff  to  en- 
able them  profitably  to  compete  with 
European  rivals.  They  need  it,  not 
because  there  is  so  much  difference  in 
the  price  of  labor  on  the  two  continents, 
but  because,  in  Europe,  the  highest 
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•dence  has  been  devofedf  and  is  9t\U 
devoted  to  the  process  of  procuriDg  iron 
from  its  ores,  and  to  the  processes  of 
manufacturing  it  when  procured.  Care- 
fill  analysis  of  the  ores  are  made,  and 
then  of  the  scoriae-,  which  cumes  from 
the  fiirnace,  and  then  fluxes,  procured 
and  used,  exactly  adapted  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case.  But  with  us  too 
much  is  empiricism.  The  operation 
of  procuring  the  metal  iron  from  its 
ores,  is,  from  first  to  last,  a  chemical 
one,  dependant  wholly  upon  chemical 
principles  for  its  existence.  The  smel- 
ter is  the  metallurgist,  and  he  has  be- 
fore him  a  chemical  problrm;  he  is 
required  to  analyze  a  certain  ore  of 
iron,  and  to  procure  from  it  all  its  val- 
uable ingredient,  rejecting  the  value- 
less portions.  Suppose  he  guess  at 
the  constitution  of  the  ore,  then  guess 
at  the  nature  and  amount  of  his  flux, 
will  it  be  strange  if,  after  all,  his  scorias 
prove  richer  in  iron  than  some  ores  ? 
Will  it  be  strange,  that  his  guess>work 
should  not  quite  successfully  compete 
with  the  science  of  such  men  as  Gahn 
and  Berzelius  ? 

But,  besides  this,  hundreds  of  years 
of  experience,  and  properly  directed 
science,  have  brought  the  shape  of  the 
furnace  of  the  European  iron- manu- 
facturer almost  to  perfection.  No  heat 
is  suflered  to  be  wasted.  The  com- 
bustion of  the  same  coal,  atone  and  the 
same  time,  smelts  the  ore,  puddles  the 
cast  iron  into  iron  to  be  wrought— ce- 
ments steel — reheats  the  bars  of  newly 
made  iron,  for  welding  and  remanufac- 
ture ;  cnlcines  lime  for  a  flux ;  carbon- 
ises wood  for  the  fuel  of  the  furnace  ; 
and  then  often  in  addition,  burns  bricks. 
In  place  of  science,  skill,  economy,  we 
have  a  tariff!  The  results  of  the  ex- 
perience, inventions  and  skill  of  Europe 
are  excluded  by  law,  to  give  perma- 
nency to  folly,  waste  and  ignorance 
among  us. 

In  speaking  of  some  of  these  very 
recent  improvements,  M.  d*Andelarre, 
in  one  of  the  departments  of  France, 
in  a  letter  states : 

"  Oar  puddling  furnaces,*  heated  alto- 
gether by  the  gas  lost  from  the  mouth  of 
our  blast,   (i.  e.,    smelting  furnace,)  has 


been  attended  with  the  most  completa 
success,  which  nirely  happens  in  the  fint 
attempts  at  tfae  application  of  any  im- 
provement, which  mosi  generally  reqaiia 
long  experience.  We  lighted  op  our  for- 
nace  on  tbe  morning  of  the  5th,  and  pat  in 
the  first  charge  at  II  o'clock  on  the  mor- 
ning of  tbe  6ih,  and  shingled,  (t.  <..  ex- 
posed the  puddled  iron  to  the  trip-ham- 
mer,) the  same  day,  at  three  aaarters 
past  12.  The  accomplishment  of  toese  re- 
solti  so  quickly,  passed  oar  ezpectatioBS, 
resaking  in — 

1st.  An  economy  of  the  total  araoont  of 
fuel  used  in  the  refining  of  iron,  (which, 
in  a  fomace  with  two  doors,  amonoted.  ia 
twenty^^vor  hours,  to  6000  Ibn.  of  bitom- 
inoos  coal,  costing  twelve  dollara.) 

2d.  Improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
iron. 

3d.  The  loss  was  very  small,  behig  5 
instead  of 20  percent  (100  in  Naw-York) 
by  the  old  process. 

4tb.  The  operations  of  the  fimaces  are 
much  inaproved."t 

It  is  a  credit  to  American  ingenuity 
that  this  enterprise  has  been  attendea 
with  so  much  of  success  as  it  has  been. 
But  the  time  must  come,  and  might 
already  have  come,  but  for  **  protec- 
tion,'* when  it  should  be  juat  as  impea- 
sible  to  import  ordinary  iron  into  Am- 
erica as  it  is  ordinary  cottons,  or  as  it  it 
to  *♦  carry  coals  to  Newcastle." 

The  ordinary  ore  of  lead,  the  sul- 
phuret,  or  galena,  is  found  in  no  less 
than  twelve  counties  of  this  state,  but 
it  is  to  be  feared,  in  none  so  situated  aa 
to  be  mined  cheaply  enough  to  be 
brought  into  competition  with  the  Mis- 
sissippi lend.  At  least  the  experience 
of  several  mining  companies  in  various 
parts  of  the  state  seems  to  warrant  this 
conclusion.  Zinc  and  copper  also  ex- 
ist, but  so  far  as  yet  discovered,  in  small 
quantities;  mnnganese  and  arsenic  in 
proportionately  larger.  New- York 
contains,  too,  endless  quantities  of  ma- 
terials for  bricks,  pottery,  and  evao 
porcelain ;  hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
easily-procured  building  stone  of  the 
finest  qualities — granite,  marble,  and 
the  Potsdam  sand-stone,  which  latter  is 
a  very  perfect  free-stone. J  Nor  ia 
there  any  scarcity  of  lime-stone  pro- 
per for  conversion  into  lime,  nor  of  that 
species  of  lime-stone  from  which  the 


•  Furnaces  in  which  cast  iron  is  converted  into  the  state  of  wrought  iroa, 
t  SilHman's  Journal,  Vol.  I.,  N.  S.,  p.  97.    J.  L.  Smith. 

t  Acconiing  to  the  census  of  1840.  the  value  ot  marble,  granite  and  other  stooe  procored  ia 
tbe  slate,  was  $1,679,015,  nod  tbe  Dumber  of  person*  employed,  3715. 
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hydniiilic  cements  are  procured.  With  Of  the  salinefl  of  Shawnetown  UL,  it 

regard  to  her  marbles,  it  may  be  fear-  takes  123  nlU. 

lessly  asserted  that  no  country  in  the  5[.^^e  aalioes  of  Zaoesvilla,  O.,  95  gaHs. 

world  possesses  finer— whether  fine-  Rt^u'''**^!?^*'^^??^?^  "•'^i^lf?'* 

Bess,  color  or  dnrabil.ty  be  made  the  f^o^  s^toii^^lU              ^ 

test  of  e%ce!lence.     We  scarcely  need  qj-  jj,^  galiues  of  Old  WellB,  at  Syracuse, 

mention  the  mexhaustible  beds  of  that  fi-om  40  to  50  galls. 

important  manare,  gypsum,  in  which  And  of  the  salines  of  N«»wWeU8,otSyr». 

00  many  portions  of  the  Union  are  de-  cose,  from  30  to  35  galls. 

ficient. 

There  exist  within  the  limits  of  this  But  these  quantities  of  brine,  besides 

state  the   richest   salt-springs    which  yielding  56  lbs.  ofsalt,  also  afford  certain 

have  yet  been  discovered  in  me  world,  other  saline  matters,  which  deteriorate 

They  are  scattered  about  a  portion  of  the  salt.  The  separation  of  these  impuri- 

Onondaga  and  Cayuga  counties,  and  ties  constitutes  the  most  difficult  por- 

extend  even  farther  west,  always  occu-  tion  of  the  salt  mamitfiseturer'B  art ;  and 

pying  the  same  geological  position—  the  contamination  of  these  in  greater 

the  Onondaga  salt  group.   The  strong-  or  less  proportions  affects  the  value  and 

est  of  these  springs  is  at  Syracufie.    Its  price  of  the  various  salts  of  the  world, 

stren^h  will  be  better  understood  by  The  nature  of  these  imparities  and 

refereffce  to  the  following  tabular  state-  their  universality  will  be  better  under* 

ment:     (Beck,  Min.,  p.  112.)  stood  from  the  subjoined  statement; 

Of  the  water  of  the  ocean,  from  300  to    ,   ^°e  thousand  parts  of  Syracuse  brine 
850  galls,  make  56  lbs.  of  salt.  (new  well)  and  of  ordinary  sea  water, 

Of  the  salines  of  Boons  lick.  Mo.,  450    contain — 
galls,  will  make  the  same  quautity  of  salt. 

Sea  Water,    Syracuse  Brine. 

Chloride  of  Sodium,  (pure  salt) 25 173.5 

"  Maguesium 3.5 0.5 

**  Calcium — — 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  (Epsom  Salts) 5.8 none. 

Carbonatenf  Lime 0.2 traces. 

Solphateof  do.,  (Gypsum) O.l 8. 

Water 965,4 818. 


1000.0  1000.0 

These  impurities  may  be  divided  into  Our  limits  would  forbid  anything  like 
two  classes,  the  first  of  which,  as  gyp-  a  correct  explanation  of  the  means  to 
sum  and  carbonate  of  lime,  do  not  of  which  manufacturers  resort  to  separate 
themselves  injure  the  qualities  of  the  these  substances  from  salt.  We  can 
salt  at  all,  and  are  only  injurious  upon  only  show  our  readers  how  well  out 
the  old  principle  of  **  impenetrability,**  own  succeed,  compared  with  the  ma- 
for  where  they  are  no  salt  can  be.  The  kers  of  other  kinds  of  salt.  The  analy- 
other  class,  comprising  the  chlorides  sis  of  the  foreign  kinds  were  executed 
of  magnesium  and  calcium,  and  thesul-  by  the  lat«  distinguished  chemist.  Dr. 
phate  of  magnesia,  which  constitute  Henry,  of  Manchester;  those  of  the 
the  *^ bitterns"  injure  the  salt  in  two  domestic  by  Dr.  Beck, 
ways :  1st,  in  affecting  its  taste ;  and 

2d,  by  their  ready  deliquescence,  caus-        One  thousand  parts  of  the  follow- 
ing the  salt  in  which  they  exist  to  im-    ing  most  celebrated  salts  of  the  world 
bibe  water  more  easily  and  in  greater    contain — 
amount  than  if  it  were  pure. 

I.  II.         III.         IV.         V. 

Carbonates  of  Lime  ftud  Magnesia 0.32        3.42        2.80        0.23       .... 

Sulphateof  Lime,  (Gypsum) G.96       17.50       13.16*       8.77       16.50tj 

Sulphate  of  Soda 2.01       

Chlorides  of  Calcium  and  M'lguesium 1.72        3.18        0.13 

Chloride  of  Sodium,  (pure  salt) 990.96    975.90    984.04     988.99     983.25 

999  9«  1000.00  1000.00  1000.00    999.88 
*  With  Epsom  Sdtt.  t  And  other  Mline  mattvr. 
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I.  Salt  made  by  solar  evaporation  at 
Oeddes  and  Syracuse,  arerage  of  fire 
of  Dr.  Beck's  analyses. 

II.  Salt  made  by  boiling  at  Safma, 
common  barrel  salt,  average  of  three  of 
Dr.  Beolc's  analyses. 

III.  Turk's  Island  salt,  from  sea  wa- 
ter by  solar  evaporation. 

IV •  Liverpool  fine  salt. 

V.  Cheshire  crushed  rock. 

A  more  extended  collection  of  analy- 
ies  confirms  what  this  limited  table 
•hows ;  that  the  solar  salt  of  Syracuse 
and  Geddes  is  the  purest  saU  raanufac- 
tared  in  the  world.  Of  seventeen  of 
the  principal  kinds  of  salt  of  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  the  *'  Liverpool  fine 
salt"  ranks  next  to  the  one  already  re- 
ferred to ;  and  but  two  of  the  seven- 
teen, except  the  ones  already  referred 
to,  are  so  much  as  one  per  cent  better 
than  the  salt  made  by  boiling  at  Salina, 
the  ordinary  barrel  salt,  numbered  two 
in  the  table  of  analyses,  and  six  are 
found  inferior  to  this  species.  Indeed, 
it  is  evident  that  with  proper  precau- 
tions this  salt  might  be  made  equal  to 
any.  The  process  of  manufacture  is 
good  enough — it  only  needs  reasonable 
care  in  carrying  it  out. 

Respecting  the  origin  ci  these,  and 
other  salines,  there  are  two  prevalent 
theories. 

1st.  It  is  supposed  they  derived 
their  salt  from  quantities  of  that  min- 
eral disseminated  through  the  marly 
and  other  soft  rocks,  which  form  to  the 
depth  of  as  mnny  as  six  hundred  feet, 
the  geobgical  strata  of  die  whole  re- 

S'  sn  in  which  the  salt  springs  occur, 
ow  the  existence  of  these  small 
patches  or  particles  of  salt,  dissemina- 
ted through  the  rock,  is  explained,  is 
not  easy  to  be  understood.  Still  some 
very  plausible  arguments  are  adduced 
in  &vor  of  its  truth.  For  instance,  it 
is  a  fact,  that  throughout  the  strata 
which  constitute  the  Onondaga  salt 
group,  there  are  found  numerous  cavi- 
ties of  a  hopperform  shape,  and  also 
marly  crystals  of  the  same  form.  Now, 
this  is  a  form  in  which  salt  sometimes 
crystalises,  and  it  is  contended  that 
from  the  solution  of  the  once  contained 
salt,  these  cavities  have  their  origin ; 
when  these  cavities  became  filled  with 
marl,  there  were  formed  the  hopper- 
shaped  marly  crystals  just  alluded  to. 
It  is  urged,  too,  that  the  longer  these 
and  other  salt  springs  are  worked,  the 


weaker  they  become,  and  that  sinking 
them  to  a  lower  depth  invariabljr 
strengthens  them. 

2d.  Dr.  Beck  has  offered  another, 
and  to  our  mind,  more  plausible  theory 
>-K)De  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  is  gen^ 
erally  entertained*  It  is,  that  there 
exists  in  that  portion  of  the  state, 
abounding  in  salt  springs,  large  beds  oC 
fossil  salt.  His  position  is  fortified  faj 
several  considerations,  to  which  we 
may  be  allowed  to  refer.  He  objects 
to  the  other  theoiy  as  insufficient  to 
account  for  the  fact,  and  as  poorly  ana- 
taioed  by  observation.  He  cooteods 
that  a  similarity  of  geological  poeltioii 
with  the  beds  of  salt,  of  various  parts 
of  the  world,  confirms  his  idea ;  and 
moreover,  urges  in  behalf  of  his  opinion, 
the  existence  of  what  are  called  **  sutk 
holes^*^  which  have  been  observe  to  be 
suddenly  formed,  and  which  are  ee^i 
already  formed  in  great  numbers  about 
the  borders  of  Onondaga  lake.  These 
«*  sink  holes**  are  funnel-shaped 
cavities  of  various  sizes,  from  four 
or  five  feet  wide,  to  ten  or  twelve, 
and  from  sixteen  to  twenty  or  mora 
deep.  These  are  claimed  to  be 
caused  by  the  solution  of  blocks,  or 
masses  of  some  soluble  mineral  as  salt, 
thus  leaving  cavities,  which  are  fiHed 
by  the  subsidence  of  the  earth  above. 
These  ^*  sink  hotes^**  or  brim  sHps^  as 
they  are  called  in  England,  exist  very 
similar  in  appearance  in  Cheshire, 
England,  where  beds  of  salt  have  been 
discovered,  and  they  are  there,  as  here, 
known  to  be  occasionally  formed. 

Other  arguments  are  adduced  oo 
both  sides  of  the  question,  and  it  is  al- 
together impossible  to  decide  which  is 
correct.  If  the  latter  supposition  be 
true,  doubtless  some  future  boring  will 
reveal  the  existence  of  these  beds,  as 
similar  ones  did  in  Cheshire,  and  in 
Washington  county,  Virginia,  where  a 
boring  of  235  feet  revealed  a  bed  of 
fossil  salt  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet  thickness. 
It  need  not  be  objected  to  the  value  of 
snoh  a  discovery,  that  the  cost  of  sink- 
ing a  shaft  and  raising  the  mineral  salt, 
would  make  it  worthless  ;  water  might 
be  let  down  upon  it,  and  when  satura- 
ted with  salt,  pumped  up.  The  value 
of  such  a  method  of  procedure  may 
be  partially  estimated,  when  it  is  un- 
derstood that  the  strong  Syracuse 
brine  lacks  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of 
saturation.    It  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
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fiict,  also,  llmt  similar  means  are  re- 
sorted to  at  thfi  Cheshire  mines,  where 
more  salt  is  mana&ctured  than  at  any 
other  salines  in  the  world.  We  may 
add,  that  deep  borings  may  reveal,  as 
they  already  have  revealed,  the  exist- 
ence of  stronger  brine,  if  not  such 
beds  as  those  of  which  we  have  spo- 
ken. At  any  rate  it  seems  to  ns,  as  it 
does  to  Dr.  6.,  that  it  might  be  well  to 
prosecute  a  system  of  improvements, 
which  has  already  resulted  in  so  much 
beneBt  to  the  springs. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  branch 
of  our  subject,  without  bearing  to  the 
report  of  Dr.  Beck  the  strongest  testi- 
mony of  our  high  opinion  of  its  merits. 
Whether  valued  for  accuracy  and  co- 
piousness of  description,  or  fullness  of 
detail,  it  is  the  vade  mecum  of  the  stu- 
dent of  New- York  mineralogy. 

But  we  pass  to  a  brief  consideration 


of  the  geological  portk>n  of  the  sur- 
vey. 

The  New- York  geologists  have  di- 
vided the  rocks  of  the  state  into  29  to 
31  divisions,  the  names  and  super-posi- 
tion of  which  are  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing table.  We  attempted,  at  con- 
sidemble  labor,  to  append  to  our  table 
the  thicknesses  of  the  various  rocks. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  it  is  alto- 
gether impossible  to  state  them  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy.  Many  of  the 
strata,  which,  at  the  Helderberg  Moun- 
tains, possess  considerable  thickness, 
have  disappeared  at  the  Niagara  river ; 
and  others,  still,  which  do  not  exist  at 
all  east  of  Oneida  county,  have  like- 
wise disappeared  at  the  Niagara.  The 
names  of  these  groups  of  rocks,  com- 
mencing with  Uie  lowest,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


Name  cf  Oroupi. 


lAthohgical  Ckaracttr. 


Remarks. 


1.  Primtiy  class. 

S.  Potadam  •aod-stone. 

3.  Calciferooa  group. 

4.  Black  Biver  lime-stone. 

5.  Trenton  lime-stone. 

6.  Utica  slate. 

7.  Hadeon  Biver  group. 

8.  Gray  sand-stone. 

9.  Medina  sand-ston& 

10.  Oneida  Conglomerate. 

11.  Clinton  groap. 

12.  Niagara  gronp. 

13.  Onondaga  salt  gronp. 

14.  Water  Imie     •* 

15.  Pentameras  lime-stone. 

16.  Delthy  in  shaly  Itme-st 
Hall  here  inserts  iwro  other 

17.  Orisk.  sand-stone. 

18.  Canda^lli  ^t. 

19.  Scohane  gnt 

50,  Onondaga  lime-stone. 

51.  Comiferons  ** 
S9.  Marcellus  shale. 
S3.  Hamilton  group. 
94.  Tolly  lime-stone. 
St5.  Gen.  slate. 

S6.  Portage  gronpe. 
Vanaxem  here  inserts  the 
97.  Chemnng  group. 
96.  Catskill  group. 


Granite,  Gneiss,  &c. 
Sandstone. 

"        calcareous. 


Covers  about  8  to  10,000  sq.  ] 
Oldest  fossiliferous  rock. 


I 


Calcareous  S.  stone  A:  shale.Thickness  of  Cham.  dlr.  1500  ft. 


Coarse  sand -stone.  Dr.  E  mmons  thinks  same  as  last 

Shale,  lime-stone,  sand-st'n.  Contains  iron  ore. 
II       »« 

Shale  with  Umenitone. 
Limestone. 


'Contains  salt  springs  &.  gyps'm- 
jContains  hydraulic  lime-stone. 


limestones,  "  the  Encrinal"  and  "  Upper  Pentamerus." 
Sand-stone. 


Shale  and  lime-stone. 


Sand-stone. 


1000  fiset  thick. 


1000  ft.  thick  on  Gen.  rirer. 
Ithica  Group,'  which  Hall  classes  with 
Shale  and  sand-stone.          il500  ft.  thick,  Snd  N.  Y.  syBt'm 
'old  red  sandstone.  I  


Lower  stratum  of  Carboniferous  sys- 
tem follows. 

Upon  the  surface  of  all  lies  the  Quar- 


tenary  system,  composed  of^  Ist,  trans- 
ported materials,  and  2d,  local  mate- 
rials. 


[To  be  Continued.] 
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UPWARD! 

Cease  yoar  wild  fluttering,  Thoughts  that  fill  the  soul ! 

Silence  awhile,  *tis  but  the  hour  of  birth ! 
Spurn  not  impatiently  the  mind*8  control, 

Nor  seek  the  clouds  ere  ye  have  looked  on  eardi ! 
Still  your  strung  beating  till  the  day  has  gone 

And  stany  eve  comes  on ! 

Why  would  ye  sweep  so  proudly  through  the  sky. 
With  fearless  wing  the  snow-crowned  hills  above. 

Where  the  strong  eagle  scarcely  dares  to  fly, 

And  the  cloud-armies  thunder  as  they  rove— . 

Make  in  the  solitude  of  storms  your  path 

And  tempt  the  lightning's  wrath  ? 

Will  ye  not  linger  in  the  earth*s  green  fields 

Till  the  first  feebleness  of  youth  is  o*er, 
Clasp  the  fresh  joy  that  young  existence  yields 

In  the  bright  present,  and  desire  no  more  ? 
Lulled  among  blossoms,  down  Life's  morning  stream 
Glide,  in  Elysian  dream ! 

Throb  not  so  wildly,  restless  spirit,  now ! 

Deep  and  undying  though  thy  impulse  be, 
Would  not  the  roses  wither  on  thy  brow. 

When  from  thy  weary  chains  at  last  made  free  1 
In  such  hot  glare,  would  not  the  proud  crest  stoop, 

And  the  scorched  pinion  droop  ? 

I  pause.     In  might  the  thronging  thoughts  arise  : 

Hopes  unfulfilled  and  glory  yet  afar, 
Vague,  restless  longings,  that  would  seek  the  skies, 

And  back  in  flame  come  like  a  falling  star. 
I  hear  ye  in  the  heart's  loud  beating  seek 

A  voice  wherewith  to  speak. 

**  Say«  can  the  children  of  a  loftier  sphere 

Find  on  the  earth  the  freedom  they  desure? 

Can  the  strong  spirit  fold  its  pinions  here 
And  give  to  joy  the  utterance  of  its  lyre  ? 

Can  the  fledged  eaglet,  born  where  sunbeams  bum,  ] 
Back  into  darkness  turn  ? 

"  Must  not  the  wing  that  would  aspire  to  sweep 

Through  realms  undarkened  by  the  breath  of  sin, 

Dare  in  its  earliest  flight  the  trackless  deep. 
Nor  faint  and  feebly  on  the  earth  begin — 

Mount  as  a  soaring  lark,  in  morning's  gk>w. 

And  leave  the  mists  below  ? 

**  We  feel,  in  heaven's  own  ether,  calm  and  high, 
A  god- like  strength,  the  storms  of  earth  to  stem ; 

The  volleyed  thunders  from  our  pathway  fly — 
We  twine  the  lightning  for  a  diadem  ! 

Far,  far  below,  the  clouds  in  darkness  move — 
The  sun  is  bright  above ! 

"  No  soul  can  soar  too  loftily,  whose  aim 

Is  God-given  Truth  and  brother-love  of  man  ; 
Who  builds  in  hearts  the  altars  of  his  fame. 

And  ends  in  love  what  sympathy  began.  ^  , 

Spurit,  ascend !  though  far  thy  flight  may  be,  ed  by  CjOOQIC 
Gk)d  then  is  nearer  thee  ! 
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THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  GOETHE.* 


We  regard  this  work  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  contributions  recently 
made  to  English  litei-atnre  ;  and  it  is, 
indeed,  surprising,  as  the  editor  re- 
marks in  his  Preface,  that  a  Life  of 
himself,  by  the  most  eminent  of  Ger- 
man poets,  should  never  before  have 
been  rendered  into  English.  It  is  true, 
that  a  work  purpotting  to  be  a  version 
of  the  famous  »*  Truth  and  Poetry" 
was  once  put  forth,  but  it  was  such  a 
wretched  and  disgraceful  affair  that  it 
deserves  no  further  mention.  The  per- 
sons, therefore,  who  have  undertaken 
this  new  translation  are  the  first  to  put 
us  in  possession  of  the  real  thing.  But 
before  speaking  of  their  success,  we 
have  a  few  remarks  to  make  on  the 
subject  of  the  autobiography,  viz. — 
John  Wolfgaiig  Goethe. 

In  approaching  a  contemplation  of 
this  man,  the  two  things  that  strike  one 
are,  first,  the  exceeding  diversity  of  the 
opinions  men,  every  way  competent  to 
judge,  hold  concerninghim ;  and  second- 
ly, his  singular  impnssiveness  to  the 
external  influences  of  his  age.  and  at 
the  same  time  his  singular  fidelity  to 
the  deeper  spirit  of  that  age. 

The  critics,  both  learned  and  small, 
are  sorely  puzzled  what  to  make  of 
Goethe,  either  as  an  author  or  a  man. 
That  he  has  talent  of  a  vety  high  kind 
none  of  them  deny ;  that  he  was  able 
to  influence  his  fellow- men  in  a  way 
that  few  ever  have  done,  is  a  fact  of 
history  which  they  are  as  little  disposed 
to  deny.  But  what  troubles  them  is, 
to  assign  him  his  true  place  in  the  lite- 
raiy  Olympus — to  measure  the  height 
of  his  tlirone,  and  to  lay  down  the  metes 
and  bounds  of  hib  rightful  jurisdiction. 
Was  he  a  god,  a  demi-god,  or  only  a 
well-dressed  and  specious-looking  de- 
vil ?  Was  he  a  poet  in  the  true  sense  ? 
Were  his  conceptions  of  art  of  the  lof- 
tiest kind?  Had  he  any  meaning  in 
those  clear  yet  enigmatical — those  tran- 
sparent but  most  profound  fifty  volumes 
of  his  ?  And  above  all,  what  manner 
of  man  was  he — a  good  man  or  a  bad  ? 
— a  Christian,  or  only  a  gigantic  Hea- 
then ?    Was  he  sensualist  or  pantheist. 


or  atheist,  or  nothing  at  all  ? — behind  btt 
age  or  in  advance  of  it  ?— the  most  im- 
movable of  conservatives  or  the  deepest 
of  radicals  ? — one  who  lived  exclusively 
for  his  own  selfish  glory,  or  who  had 
some  touches  of  humanity  in  him  ?  Was 
that  majestic  calmness  ibe  calmness  of 
the  dead  marble  statue,  or  of  the  serene 
sunny  sky  which  embraces  all  in  its 
warm  bosom?  And  finally,  what  effect 
is  the  Goethean  literature  yet  U  have 
on  the  destiny  of  mankind  or  the  world? 

These  are  the  questions  which  the 
critics  to  whom  we  have  referred  an- 
swer so  variously.  They  have  fought 
battles  over  his  remains,  with  the  vigor 
and  ferocity  of  religions  fanatics.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  what  has  been 
written  abont  him  these  last  fifty  years 
would  of^  itself  form  no  inconsiderable 
library.  Anecdotes,  conversations,  bi- 
ographies, essays,  criticisms,  reviews, 
lampoons,  poems  and  elegies  are  pour^ 
ed  forth  with  frightful  profusion.  Sin- 
gle dramas  of  his  have  been  mnde  the 
basis  of  whole  courses  of  lectures.  Only 
Shakspeare  has  been  more  volumin- 
ously discoursed  of,  and  only  DantA 
the  occasion  of  fiercer  controversies. — 
Between  Menzel  ard  Riemer,  or  Heine 
and  Carlyle,  how  wide  the  difi'erence  I 
Yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  general 
mind  has  arrived  at  any  clearer  concep- 
tion than  it  had  at  first.  In  the  face  of 
all  attempts  to  elucidate  him  he  excites 
as  much  doubt  and  dispute  as  ever  he 
did  ;  and  in  spite  of  all  detraction  he 
sits  aloft,  sublime  and  luminous  as  ever. 
There  is  surely  something  in  a  r.ature 
which  can  arouse  such  never-ending 
admiration  and  aversion  to  justify  the 
ado  of  the  world. 

Then,  again,  there  is  a  most  perplex- 
ing mystery  in  his  very  aspect.  He 
seems  the  hardest  and  yet  the  most  sus- 
ceptible of  men.  He  strikes  some  as 
the  perfect  embodiment  of  his  times, 
and  others  as  one  most  selfishly  indifier- 
ent  to  his  times.  He  lived  during  the 
most  tumultuous  period  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  and  he  stands  out  as  the 
calmest  and  most  steadfast  object  that  is 
to  be  met  with  in  that  whole  period. 


»  Truth  and  Poetry:  from  My  Life.    Translated  from  the  Oerman  of  Goethe.    Edited  by 
Parke  Godwin.    Wiley  &  Fatnam's  Library  of  Cbdce  Reading^.    Kew-York.    1846. 
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Consider  only  what  great  men  and  what 
great  events  moved  before  him  on  the 
leld  of  £mx>pe  and  America,  and  then 
consider  how  few  of  them  are  so  much 
as  even  mentioned — not  dwelt  npon — 
in  his  half  hundred  volumes  of  various 
writings !  His  lifetime  saw  the  neven 
years'  war  of  Germany,  so  fruitful  in 
disastrous  incidents  and  bitter  hatreds ; 
it  saw  the  portentous  eruption  of  the 
first  French  revolution,  when  the 
whole  of  European  society  was  shaken 
to  its  centre,  as  the  begrimed  giant  of 
maddened  Democracy  shook  its^blood- 
red  fists  in  the  face  of  Oppression ;  and 
it  saw,  also,  the  last  French  revolution, 
the  **  glorious  three  days'*  so  dear  to 
Frenchmen ;  it  saw  the  calm  triumph 
of  the  American  patriots,  and  a  mighty 
nation  spring  up  in  the  deserts,  almost 
in  a  single  day ;  and  at  the  same  time 
it  saw  many  of  the  grandest  achieve- 
ments of  modern  science,  with  the 
wondrous  growth  of  German  literature, 
from  its  puling  infancy  to  its  com- 
plete and  noble  manhood.  During 
that  lifetime,  too,  the  greatest  cele- 
brities of  the  nineteenth  centarr, 
in  war,  in  intellect,  in  action,  made 
their  entrances  and  exits.  Frederick 
the  Great,  Napoleon,  Wellington, 
Washington,  Cuvier,  Byron,  Schiller, 

fEint,  Lessig,  Herder,  Wieland,  Man- 
ni,  Swedenborg,  and  a  host  of  simi- 
lar men,  were  all  contemporaries,  and 
in  one  sense,  familiar  friends  of  our 
poet.  He  was  an  attentive  watcher  of 
their  doings  and  sayings  in  this  world. 
He  professes  to  have  been  signally  in- 
fluenced by  most  of  them  in  his  own 
developeroent.  It  is  clear  that  their 
lives  affected  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind strongly,  either  for  better  or 
worse.  Yet  when  we  look  through 
the  many  writings  of  the  German,  we 
find  scarcely  a  distinct  trace  of  their 
existence.  A  character  so  singular  in 
its  position,  and  so  variously  judged  of, 
is  worthy  of  our  study. 

Mr.  Emerson,  in  a  recent  series  of 
lectures  on  great  men,  is  reported  to 
have  spoken  of  Goethe,  not  as  a  poet  or 
artist,  but  merely  as  the  Writer.  This, 
like  all  the  other  literary  judgments  of 
this  accomplished  talker,  is  novel,  but 
superficial  and  adequate.  There  is 
that  in  Goethe  "which  places  him  infi- 
nitely above  one  who  can  skilfully 
handle  his  pen.  If  we  might  refer  to 
men  who  better  illustrate  Mr.  Eraer- 
Bon's  notions  of  the  writer,  we  should 


aay  that  Lope  De  Vega,  with  his  thou- 
sand plays,  with  his  ceaseless  literary 
fertili^,  with  his  mechanical  method  of 
taming  off  books,  as  the  spinner  will 
turn  you  off  bobbins,  was  a  writer :  we 
should  say  that  Kptzebue,  who  once 
filled  the  world  with  his  dramas,  novels 
and  voyages,  was  a  writer ;  or  to  take  a 
higher  instance  than  either  of  these, 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  his  hun- 
dred volumes  of  verse,  essay,  history, 
biography,  criticism  and  romance,  every 
page  of  which  once  held  thousands  en- 
tranced, was  a  writer,  (though  Scott 
too  was  not  without  a  touch  of  the  poet 
and  artist.)  But  Goethe  takes  rank 
high  above  these  restless  and  all-ac- 
complished penmen.  He  would  have 
been  great,  had  the  goose-quili  never 
been  invented — ^great  with  the  pencil  of 
the  painter,  or  with  the  eye-glass  of  the 
naturalist,  because  in  his  inmost  soul 
he  was  formed  for  the  lofliest  walks  of 
intellectual  action.  His  place  is  in  the 
same  region  with  our  Dantes,  Calde- 
rons  and  Shakspeares.  He  was 
bom  poet  and  great  man,  whose  flight 
was  among  the  stars  of  the  clearest 
empyrean. 

i»^  Let  us,  however,  speak  more  accu- 
rately, and  say,  that  in  our  view,  Goethe 
was  the  artist  or  his  age.  We  do 
not  mean  by  this  that  he  was  not  a 
thinker,  for  art  always  implies  thought. 
He  was,  too,  a  ripe  scholar,  a  states- 
man of  no  mean  capacity,  a  philosopher 
of  patient  research  and  profound  gener- 
alizations, a  man  of  various  and  general 
ability,  and  of  the  noblest  character ;  but 
we  cannot,  by  considering  him  in  any 
of  these  lights,  explain  his  whole  being, 
or  get  at  the  inmost  central  principle 
of  his  enigmatical  and  manifold  life. 
When,  however,  we  regard  him  as 
♦»  the  artist  of  his  age,"  the  contradic- 
tions of  his  career  become  plain ;  the 
riddles  of  his  works  are  solved ;  the  pe- 
culiar characteristics  of  his  conduct  as 
a  man  are  justified. 

Yet  why  do  we  call  him  an  artist  ? 
Because  he  in  any  wsy  enlarged  the 
original  domains  of  art  ?  Because  he 
has  discovered  new  principles  by 
which  the  results  of  art  can  be  pro- 
duced ?  Because  he  has  hit  upon  a 
philosophy  of  art  which  lays  bare  the 
wondrous  secrets  of  that  enchanted  re- 
gion, and  explains  to  man  the  highest 
of  his  natuhil  gifts — ^his  power  to  cre- 
ate ?  By  no  means :  for,  in  these  re- 
spects, Goethe  b  not  in  advance  of 
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others  that  we  could  name  among  the 
moderns ;  and  if  he  had  been,  would 
rather  pass  as  the  philosopher  of  art 
than  its  representative.  Bnt  because 
his  natural  endowments  were  com- 
pletelj  those  of  the  artist ;  because  his 
whole  Hfe  and  training  were  those  of 
the  artist;  because  he  has  produced 
finer  specimens  of  art  than  any  other 
modern  man;  because  he  had  the 
loftiest  conceptions  of  the  functions  of 
art,  and  because  he  was  completely 
possessed  by  the  idea  of  art,  and  devo- 
ted to  it  with  passionate,  absorbing  de- 
votion. His  whole  outward  and  in- 
ward life  were  but  one  grand  picture ; 
a  soft  atmosphere  of  beauty  surrounds 
all  his  works,  and  was  the  elemect 
which  he  breathed ;  and  he  saw  in  the 
issues  and  tendencies  of  art,  a  univer- 
sality and  grandeur  of  developement, 
which  no  man  before  him  had  ever 
seen  so  clearly,  and  no  contemporary 
has  so  successfully  embodied  or  ex- 
pressed. What  religion  is  to  some 
men,  or  s<^ience  to  others,  art  was  to 
Goethe.  There  is  a  certain  philosophy 
whose  favorite  phrase  is  that  men  have 
each  of  them  a  mission  upon  earth. 
They  are  sent  from  the  Gods  to  bear 
to  humanity  some  fragment  of  the 
eternal  goodness,  beauty  and  truth. 
Thus,  it  was  the  mission  of  Moses  to 
guide  the  Jews,  of  Lnther  to  fight  the 
world  battles  of  Protestantism,  of 
Washington  to  incorporate  democracy, 
of  Kant  to  establish  metaphysics,  and 
of  Shakspeare  to  create  the  everlast- 
mg  drama.  Well,  in  the  phraseology 
of  this  class  of  speculators,  we  may  sny, 
that  it  was  Goethe^s  mission  to  embody 
the  artistic  strivings  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

We  shall  not  here  enter  into  an  ah- 
stnict  of  (Tocthe*s  life,  as  presented 
in  these  charming  volumes ;  nor  at- 
tempt a  criticism  of  his  works,  reserv- 
ing both  topics  for  a  future  occasion ; 
but  we  cannot  omit  recommending  his 
writings  in  a  body  to  the  American 
public,  as  an  admirable  inti'oduction  to 
the  study  of  art. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  this  coun- 
try is  so  deficient  as  in  a  proper  appre- 
ciation of  art ;  there  is  nothing  which 
would  do  it  more  good,  than  a  general 
diffusion  of  art.  The  activities  of  our 
people  are  strongly  enough  engaged  in 
the  various  interests  of  religion,  poli- 
tics, and  social  improvement ;  but  the 


true  regulator  of  all  these,  what  would 
soften  and  harmonize,  while  it  would 
lend  a  charm  to  all — the  worship  of, 
beauty — we  most  irreligiously  neglect. 
There  are  many  men  among  us,  it  is 
true,  excellent  amateurs  in  the  schools ; 
we  have  also  a  few  painters  and  poets 
who  cherish  a  deep  feeling  of^  art, 
which  they  strive  to  express ;  but  art 
is,  as  yet.  in  no  sense  a  taste  or  an  idea 
with  die  multitude,  and  is  pursued  by 
few  with  life-long  and  single  devotion. 
There  is  not  a  professorship  in  any 
college  or  learned  society,  m  any  part 
of  the  land,  that  so  much  as  embraces 
the  subject  of  art.  There  are  no  grand 
and  deathless  models  of  art,  in  its  sev- 
eral departments,  anywhere  to  be 
found, — and  nine-tenths  of  our  culti- 
vated men,  while  they  are,  perhaps,  as 
well-developed  as  the  cultivated  men 
of  other  nations  in  science  and  moral- 
ity, have  scarcely  a  glimmering  of  thd 
vital  and  profound  significance  of  art. 
We  seek  truth  as  energetically  as  oth- 
ers—we love  goodness  as  zealously  as 
otijers,— but  we  do  not,  as  we  should 
do,  cherish  the  sincere  and  devout 
sentiment  of  Beauty. 

Yet  the  cultivation  of  this  sentiment, 
a  profound  sense  of  the  glory  and  ma- 
gic of  life,  is  as  necessary  to  the  full 
growth  of  a  man  or  people  as  a  know- 
ledge of  natural  laws  or  the  practice  of 
virtue.  Indeed,  in  the  peculiar  condi- 
tion at  which  the  culture  of  this  nation 
has  arrived,  there  is  a  special  necessity 
for  the  influences  of  art.  The  uncouth 
discipline  of  the  pioneer,  in  subjecting 
the  wilderness,  joined  to  the  rough  fa- 
miliarity of  democratic  freedom,  have 
bred  other  than  fine  and  lofty  tastes  in 
the  general  popular  habits.  The  re- 
finement of  our  thought  has  not  kept 
pace  with  its  vigor.  We  are  violent 
rather  than  strong,  and  the  robustness 
and  wild  impulse  of  a  consciousness  of 
liberty  and  youth  must  be  tempered 
and  elevated  by  the  genial  regimen  of 
artistic  culture.  The  infant  giant,  cra- 
dled as  he  was  in  storms,  and  nour- 
ished amid  the  forests  and  rocks,  by  his 
own  wild  independent  force,  has  now 
to  train  his  spirit  to  an  ideal  beauty, 
that  his  form  may  glow  with  athletic 
proportion,  and  his  limbs  move  in 
music. 

If  now,  however,  any  one  should 
ask  us  to  define  what  we  mean  by  art, 
we  should  be  sorely  pu2^d  for  an  an- 
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•wer.  There  are  few  thingB  00  utterly 
useless,  and  at  the  same  time  so  hadi 
to  get  at  as  a  defiaitioD.  Every  body 
knows  what  is  meant  by  truth,  yet 
nobody  is  prepared  to  say  what  is  troth ; 
everybody  knows  what  goodness  means, 
yet  nobody  can  furnish  a  satisfactonr 
description  of  goodness  in  words.  It 
is  the  same  with  art ;  and  all  we  can 
do,  therefore,  is  to  speak  of  it  in  a 
general  way.  AU  we  know  is,  that 
art  is  man*s  mode  of  giving  expression 
to  his  feeling  of  beauty.  It  is  man*s 
mode  peculiarly ;  for  while  the  bee 
and  the  beaver  almost  rival  him  in  me- 
chanical ingenuity,  and  the  angels  sur- 
pass him  in  knowledge,  he  luone  ap- 
propriates the  domain  c^  art. 

Art,  too,  is  an  expression ;  not  the 
mere  consciousness  that  beauty  exists, 
nor  yet  the  vague  desire  to  penetrate 
into  the  regions  of  the  eternally  faur 
and  perfect,  but  an  actual  embodiment 
in  outward  forms,  of  the  all-pervading 
spirit. 

This  spirit  is  what  we  call  beauty, 
and  is  co-eternal  with  the  spirit  of 
truth  and  goodness.  Its  source  is  God, 
whose  infinite  Love,  flowing  through 
the  channels  of  His  infinite  Wisdom, 
becomes,  in  its  external  manifestations 
and  workings,  infinite  Beauty.  The 
universe  of  nature,  therefore,  is  the 
embodiment  of  thistrinal  unity,  where- 
in the  elements  are  distinct,  yet  the 
same.  It  is  not  the  result  of  mere 
goodness  alone,  but  of  goodness  regu- 
lated by  law ;  nor  the  result  of  wis- 
dom alone,  which  would  be  mere 
mechanical  skill,  but  of  wisdom  over- 


flowing with  love ;  ao  outgrofwth  of  the 
highest  thought  and  affection,  combined 
into  organic  harmonies,  llie  spheres 
that  roll  their  appointed  way  through 
space,  with  such  noathematical  precisioo 
and  diflusive  beneficence,  are  also  illa- 
minate  with  splendor,  and  make  nuuic 
as  they  go.  ^ ^^  form  is  instinct  with 
a  cel^al  life.  There  is  a  fireebness 
as  well  as  food  in  the  grass,  and  a  gkwy 
no  less  than  perfume  in  the  flower. 
Through  the  air  there  shines  a  radi- 
anee  as  of  heaven  ;  brightness  and 
bk>om  smile  on  the  whole  face  of 
things ;  even  night  is  lit  up  by  countless 
sparkles  of  stars :  and  a  chorus  of  noble 
melodies  ascends  from  every  moving 
creature.  For  beauty  is  everywhere, 
like  a  subtle  essence,  pervading  the 
whole  with  a  visible  and  glorioos 
charm. 

Man,  as  the  image  of  his  Creator, 
strives  to  create  for  hirasei^  and  in 
every  creative  act  imitates  the  Divine 
proceeding.  He  pours  his  passions 
into  the  moulds  of  the  senses,  where 
the  laws  of  the  intellect  fashion  them 
into  forms  of  beauty.  The  process  fay 
which  this  is  done  is  Art.  It  is  not  any 
mere  utterance  of  his  sentiments  that 
constitutes  art ;  it  is  not  any  cold  ad- 
herence to  form  in  such  an  utterance, 
that  constitutes  art ;  but  it  is  the  har- 
monious and  living  growth  of  the  fom 
out  of  the  spirit. 

But  art  is  best  learned  in  ^  actual 
contemplation,  and  we  know  not  where 
to  refer  the  reader  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  it,  in  its  lofUest  sense,  than 
to  the  works  of  Greethe. 


A  DAY  IN  THE  DEAD  LETTER  OFFICE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


We  were  forcibly  reminded  of  a  re- 
cent visit  to  the  melancholy  precincts 
of  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  at  Wash- 
ington, by  attending  the  funeral  of  a 
blue-eyed  girl  who,  when  she  died, 
was  just  bursting  into  womanhood, 
like  the  blossoming  bud  into  the  flower. 
Her  soulless  yet  still  lovely  form  was 
borne    to     its     fearful    resting-place 


amongst  the  worms  on  a  day  so  made 
up  of  sunlight  and  life  that  it  seemed 
impossible  to  realize  the  state  of  death 
before  us,  and  not  to  wonder  how  that 
body  could  lie  there  without  inhaling 
the  balmy  air,  and  once  more  renewing 
her  existence — ended  as  it  had  been  in 
the  very  morning  of  a  holiday  life  ; — 
but  Death  had  seut  his  most  relentless 
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yet  roost  ^tle  messeoger,  Consuoip- 
tioD,  to  bring  her  body  to  himself,  and 
8ee  her  pure  soul  off  oo  its  journey, 
with  thought-speed,  towards  heaven. 

She  had  left  them  who  loved  her 
well  for  Him  who  loved  her  best;  and 
while  they  wept  she  smiled,  for  her 
earth-hopes  were  not  half  formed  when 
the  Almighty  called  her  away,  and  her 
spirit  returned  whence  it  came,  in  all 
its  morning  chastity. 

But  to  return— or  rather  to  com- 
mence our  subject.  During  a  late  so- 
journ amongst  the  '*  collective  wisdom** 
at  Washington,  we  obtained,  after  many 
efforts,  the  entre6  to  the  dead  letter 
office  ;  and  the  morning  at  last  arriving 
which  was  set  apart  for  the  visit,  we 
left  Coleman's  at  as  early  an  hour  as  it 
was  possible  to  gain  admittance  to  the 
letter  cemetery,  and  proceeded  towards 
the  post-office.  The  sky  was  hidden 
with  clouds ;  a  mist  hung  over  the  dis- 
tant capitol,  and  the  members  wended 
their  way  towards  it  with  heads  bent 
down  and  solemn  steps;  but  nothing 
could  dampen  the  ardor  which  a  per- 
mission  to  visit  the  department  had 
given  us,  and  our  spirits  rose,  as  the 
spirits  of  those  about  us  fell  below  the 
zero  of  discomfort.  Speaking  of  spirits, 
what  a  curious  passage  that  is  in  Mil- 
ton's works  about  mint  juleps.  It  is  a 
general  belief  that  they  were  first  com- 
pounded in  the  area  of  freedom  south 
of  Mason  &  Dixon's  line :  this  is  a 
false  fact,  which  we  will  endeavor  to 
explain  in  passing,  to  this  otherwise  en- 
lightened generation,  and  show  it  that 
centuries  —  nay,  thousands  of  years, 
have  passed  since  they  were  invented 
by  some  genius  amongst  that  ancient 
order  of  mid-fellows  who  used  to  be  in 
such  a  tremor  when  Jupiter  was 

''NidNid  Nodding/' 

Circe  (the  daughter  of  the  Sun  and 
Miss  Per-se,  a  favorite  of  John  Tyler, 
and  maid  of  honor  to  Mrs.  Neptune,) 
was  the  first  individual  known  to  have 
used  mint  julep,  though  it  is  not  suppos- 
ed that  it  was  her  invention.  She  had  it 
made  very  strong,  and  used  it  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  human  beings  into 
swine.  It  is  note- worthy,  by  the  way, 
that  it  has  not  lost  its  primitive  power, 
even  now,  when  it  has  grown  *^Jrosty 
with  age." 


Circe  had  a  son  who  was  christened 
Comus,  who,  with  some  alterations  in 
his  gait,  followed  in  his  mother's  foot- 
steps; and  to  the  females  whom  he 
wished  to  attract  from  their  path  to- 
wards heaven  he  offered  a  mint  julep, 
which,  on  tasting,  turned  their  heads 
into  those  of  brutes,  and  they  were 
**  led  captive  by  the  devil  at  his  will." 

Comus  once  met  a  young  lady  who 
refused  to  drink,  (vide  Milton's  works.) 
after  he  had  thus  eloquently  addressed 
her: 

"  And  first,  behold  this  cordial  Julep  here, 
Which  flames  and  dances  in  his  crystal 

bounds, 
With  spiriU  and  balm  aad  fragrant  ajrraps 

mixed ; 
Not  that  Nepanthes,  (cherry  cobbler,  proba- 
bly,) which  the  wife  of  Phanes, 
In  Eg>-pt,  gave  to  Jove-bom  Helena, 
Is  of  each  power  to  stir  np  joy  as  thii»— 
To  life  ao  iriendly,  and  so  cool  to  ihiHV* 

Bravo!  The  julep  seems  to  stand 
before  us,  fresh  fi-om  the  Phoenix  or 
Delmonico*s,  while  the  mercury  in  that 
thermometer  twenty  feet  off  shrinks, 
like  Father  Ritchie  from  the  resolutions 
of  '98,  at  the  bare  sight  of  that  pyra- 
mid of  ice,  where  the  delicious  liquid 
from  which  it  rises  is  sparklingly  re- 
flected like  inibies  and  bnliiants  in  the 
sunligbt. 

Milton  does  not  actually  mention 
"  mrat,"  but  he  does  balm,  a  species  of 
it ;  besides,  what  he  meant  is  **  clear  to 
the  meanest  capacity,"  for  we  all  know 
that  Ik  julep  is  not  a  julep  without  mint. 
It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  this  is  no  mo- 
dem invention,  and  the  sonthernera 
lose  the  honor ; — no  great  loss  of  lau- 
rels, however,  for  the  tempted  lady  says 
farther  on — 

"  Hence  with  thy  brew'd  enchantments ! 

And  wilt  thoQ  seek  asain  to  trap  me  here 
With  liquorish  bait,  nt  to  ensnare  a  brute  7" 

Speaking  of  bait  reminds  us  of  an 
"odd  fish"  whom  we  met  recently, 
who  had  a  lingering  perfume  of  bread, 
butter,  and  boarding-school,  and  a  pen- 
chant for  bringing  up  families  of  cats 
and  bringing  down 

Carltle. 

Odd  enough  vocations  to  meet  in  one 
person ;  but  perhaps  she  cultivated  one 
subject  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
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claws  to  scratch  the  other.  She  pos- 
sessed one  right,  however,  to  criticise 
Carlyle,  which  some  of  his  critics  do 
not,  having  read  some  of  his  works  ; 
and  when  she  suggested— bless  her  in- 
nocent soul ! — that  you  had  to  read  a 
thousand  words  to  obtain  an  idea,  it 
was  no  less  rational  than  many  a  criti- 
cism which  we  have  heard  from  grown 
up  men.  She  was  more  fortunate 
with  Carlyle*s  words,  however,  than 
Solomon  was  with  his"^  lady  acquunt- 
ances,  having  found  an  idea  in  a  thous- 
and. We  hope  her  opinions  will  not 
reach  Carlyle,  as  we  confSdss  to  the 
weakness  of  being  somewhat  fond  of 
his  writings,  and  it  might  make  him 
give  up  his  trade,  *^  a  maker  of  books," 
when  he  became  thus  convinced  that 
his  calling  and  election  to  that  work  is 
not  sure. 

To  make  ase  of  a  mercantile  phrase, 
we  know  of  no  writer  whose  works 
should  be  read  **  this  side  up  with  care" 
so  much  as  Carlyle 's. 

Let  one,  for  instance,  open  any  of 
his  works  at  random,  and  come  upon 
half  a  page  of  writing  at  high  pressure, 
about  6rigmanity,  with  all  his  lexicons 
and  reference-book  aids  he  will  find  it 
difficult  to  discover  what  Carlyle  is 
driving  at ;  yet  had  he  read  the  works 
in  order,  and  seen  the  origin  of  that 
word,  he  would  have  found  clearness 
and  a  remarkable  expressiveness  in 
said  half  page,  and  with  pen  in  hand, 
find  it  necessary  to  write  four  or  five 
sentences  himself  to  express  the  mean- 
ing of  that  one  word,  and  then  perhaps 
without  much  approach  to  its  biting 
severity  and  force.  Every  work — al- 
most every  chapter  which  Carlyle  has 
written  contained  something  of  this  sort, 
to  whi^h  he  afterwards  refers,  by  word 
or  bint,  making  what  is  read  more 
thrillingly  expressive  to  him  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  that  which  is  already  writ- 
ten, but  a  dead  letter  to  him  who  is  not. 

We  are  inclined  to  impute  to  this 
want  of  order  in  reading  hb  works, 
much  of  the  strange  criticism  and  sneers 
which  are  thrown  at  him — even  some- 
times by  men  who  have  a  thinking  fa- 
culty ;  but  we  must  leave  this  subject, 
with  the  suggestion,  that  those  who  wish 
to  read  Carlyle  understandingly  must 
begin  with  his  Miscellanies,  and  leave 
Sarton  Resartus,  which   is  generally 


read  or  dipped  into  first,  until  the  veiy 
last. 

Speaking  of  Carlyle  reminds  us  of 
petrifactions,  and  more  particulariy  of 
the  petrified  human  body  recently  ex- 
hibited at  that  el  dorado  of  country 
cousins,  the  American  Museum,  for  is 
he  (Carlyle)  not  a  stone  of  stumbling 
and  rock  of  offence  to  many  ? 

It  (the  petrified)  was  not  so  great  a 
curiosity  as  you  probably  imagined, 
dear  reader,  for  we  had  a  charming 
cousin  who  was  ** petrified  with  hor- 
ror** because  a  strange  man  took  hokl 
of  her  in  the  street — and  young  ladies 
always  mean  what  they  say,  you  know 
— yet  she  was  not  exhibited,  beautiful 
petrification  though  she  was : — again, 
if  the  ministers  are  to  be  credited,  most 
of  us  are  more  wonderful  than  Bar- 
nura*s  mummy,  for  we  live,  move,  and 
have  a  being,  with  stony  hearts  in  us; 
and  are  not  the  diseases  known  as 
stone  and  gravel  incipient  stages  of  pet- 
rification f  Why,  we  are  haSf-incIiaed 
to  start  a  new  theory,  and  make  SiUi- 
man,  Lyell  6c  Co.  hide  their  dimin- 
ished heads,  by  proving  that  all  rock 
strata  is  but  departed  mortals— dead 
lovers,  for  instance,  become  sienites — 
(sigh-a-nights ;)  defunct  police- ofilcers, 
and  young  ladies  trap-rock,  departed 
Jews;  flints,  young  gentlemen  who  buy 
gold  watches  at  the  Broadway  auctbn 
stores,  verde  antique  and  soap-stone ; 
and  let  us  hope  the  Mexicans  will  be- 
come boulder-stones  than  they  are  men, 
while  the  true  American  turns  into 
free-stone,  of  course. 

All  this  might  be  easily  proved  by  the 
*♦  doctrine  of  correspondences,**  but  we 
hand  the  theory  over  to  Dr.  Barret, 
Mr.  Locke  and  the  *'  Sun'*  newspaper, 
with  the  hope  that  Espy  and  Dr. 
Shew  will  not  be  near  to  throw  **  cold 
water**  on  their  efforts.  PuflT  medical 
— Dear  dyspeptic  reader,  if  you  call  on 
this  same*  Dr.  Shew  ho  will  be  kinder 
than  Haralet*s  ghost,  and  tell  you  some 
secrets  of  your  soul's  prison-house,  <k 
which  your  philosophy  probably  never 
dreamed,  for  which  you  may  fee  him 
if  you  please,  but  will  thank  him  until 
you  are — put  down  to  petrify. 

We  know  a  young  gentleman  who 
wished  he  was  petrified  one  morning, 
and  this  is  a  fact  which  is  a  fact.  The 
youth  had  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  ia 
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love,  and  the  disease  iicreased  to  a 
XDatrirooDial  crisis,  which  crisis  occurred 
one  evening  in  the  midst  of  his  **  five 
hundred  dear  friends  ;**  and  as  the  hours 
passed  on  he  took  wine  with  a  few  of 
them.  At  the  witching  hour  of  night 
the  bride  retired,  and  soon  after  he  fol- 
lowed to  the  bridal  chamber,  with  an 
indistinct  idea  that  a  straight  Une  was 
not  the  line  of  beauty.  Opening  the 
door  he  took  four  galvanic  steps  for- 
ward and  fell  down  on  the  bed.' 
JFrom  a  dream  that  imps  were  dancing 
Polka*s  in  his  brain,  he  was  awakened 
by  the  sunshine;  no  one  was  in  the 
room,  and  he  was  lying  on  a  bed  dressed. 
Some  moments  passed  before  he  be- 
came conscious  of  his  relative  position, 
of  his  *'  peculiarly  perplexing  predica- 
ment." 

Poor  girl !  she  wept  bitter  tears  for 
many  a  long  hour.  Her  bright  dream 
of  a  journey  towards  heaven  on  a  flower- 
covered  pathway  was  turned  for  the 
moment  into  a  nightmare  vision  of  a 
drunkard's  career ;  the  congratulations 
of  that  morn  seemed  to  her  soul  like 
bitter  irony,  and  her  tear-drops  answer- 
ed their  smiles. 

Speaking  of  matrimony  has  put  us  in 
mind  of  love,  for  it  is  but  a  step  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  so  it  is 
but  a  step  from  love  to  matrimony.  Is 
it  not  strange  that  this  love,  which  has 
been  prosed  and  poesyed  for  so  many 
centuries,  should  never  bave  been  de- 
fined more  clearly  and  philosophically 
than  it  has  ?  Shakspeare  says  it  is  a 
madness  most  discreet,  a  choking  gall, 
and  a  preserving  sweet.  Mr.  Dewey 
says  that  the  lightness  and  frivolity  with 
which  it  is  often  treated  resembles  the 
mists  seen  from  the  mountain  tops,  hi- 
ding the  profoundest  depths  of  our  na- 
tures, and  hundreds  of  others  say  a  hun- 
dred pretty  and  witty  things  about  it — 
but  what  is  it  ?  a  difficulty,  which  Cole- 
ridge makes  the  nearest  approach  to 
overcoming  of  any  writer  we  know ; 
and  we  refer  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject  to  that  author's  **  Impro- 
visatore,"  strangely  enough  left  out  of 
many  editions  of  his  works,  but  cer- 
tainly to  be  found  in  the  one  virfume 
edition  of  ♦'  Coleridge,  Shelly  and 
Keats'  poems;"  but  Coleridge  there 
says  that  love  is  not  passion,  nor  friend- 
ship, nor  a  combination  of  both,  and 
that  he  who  thinks  the  reverse  never 
loved.    Now,  we  have  loved ;  at  least  a 
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CjBrtain  soul  which  it  pleased  the  higher 
powers  to  place  in  some  of  earth's  pu- 
rest clay,  used  to  be  ever  present  in 
our  dav  and  night  dreams,  and  a  cert:>in 
pair  01  blue  eyes  used  to  play  over  the 
foolscap,  and  sadly  marred  our  first  at- 
tempts at  book-keeping,  and  there  was 
ever  a  still,  small  voice  which  whispered 
one  and  one  make  one,  causing  many 
errors  in  our  calculations,  and  much 
annoyance  to  Smith,  Jones  &  Co.,  our 
long-time-ago  respected  task- masters ; 
yet,  as  the  lawyers  say,  we  take  excep- 
tions,— as  thus : 

Passion,  love,  friendship,  in  their 
working  together  for  good,  let  us  com- 
pare to  the  earth,  a  tulip,  the  air.  Love 
takes  root  in  passion  and  grows  in 
friendship,  as  the  tulip  takes  root  in  the 
soil  and  grows  in  the  air,  distinct  from 
both  yet  fed  by  each,  literally,  with  the 
addition  of  sun-light  to  one  and  soul- 
light  to  the  other,  a  new,  beautiful  and 
sublime  combination  of  both.  The  being 
without  passion  in  his  nature  is  as  capa- 
ble of  loving  as  the  tulip  is  of  growinff 
without  eaith,  while  he  who  is  created 
without  the  capacity  for  friendship,  can- 
not in  his  soul-garden  cultivate  the  love 
which  grows  with  our  growth  and 
strengthens  with  our  strength  through 
all  time,  no  more  than  we  could  culti- 
vate the  tulip  in  our  flower-garden  with- 
out air.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who 
sneers  at  love  on  account  of  its  passion- 
origin,  resembles  one  who  tears  up  the 
tulip  by  the  roots,  to  show  the  dirt  it 
grew  in. 

Speaking  of  living  in  air  reminds  us 
of  a  bear  story.  It  runs  thus :  A  friend, 
whom  we  will  call  Smith,  being  out  on 
a  hunting  excursion  near  MauchChunk, 
in  Pennsylvania,  grew  weary  towards 
the  middle  of  the  day,  and  seeing  a 
spring  some  fifty  yards  away,  he  laid 
down  his  rifle  and  bag,  and  went  to  take 
the  cold  water  cure  for  his  weariness. 
On  raising  his  head  and  looking  round, 
he  was  not  a  little  startled  to  see  a  huge 
bear  making  towards  his  game  bag  from 
the  woods  he  had  just  left.  To  reach 
his  rifle  before  the  bear  reached  him 
was  out  of  the  question ;  the  bear  was 
already  nearest,  so  he  took  to  his  heels, 
and  the  bear  took  to  her  paws  after 
him,  passing  over  the  bag  as  too  small 
game  for  her  attention.  Smith,  after 
running  about  three  hundrr  1  yards, 
looked  round  and  saw  thr.i  that  mode 
of  escape  from  Mrs.  Bniia'a  embrac«0 
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was  useless ;  so  springing  up  the  first 
tree,  he  began  climbing,  with  the  hope 
of  reaching  a  secure  place  in  the 
branches,  where  he  might  keep  Madam 
at  bay,  and  wound — perhaps  kill  her, 
with  his  large  pocket-knife;  but  she 
proved  herself  the  better  climber,  and 
at  the  moment  he  clasped  with  hands 
and  arms  the  lower  limb  of  the  tree, 
the  bear  caught  one  of  his  well- booted 
feet  in  her  mouth.  Then  came  the  tug 
of  war ;  and  the  loose  leg  and  foot  were 
desperately  busy  kicking  the  face  of  his 
antagonist,  who  grumbled  loud  and  long 
at  the  manner  in  which  he  was  mar- 
ring her  beauty. 


The  battle  lasted  but  a  few  moments, 
for  in  her  determination  to  "  preserve 
the  game,"  she  loosened  her  hold  of 
the  tree,  and  a  kick  more  desperate 
than  the  rest  knocked  her  entirely  free 
from  it,  when  off  she  swung  like  a  huge 
pendulum  between  heaven  and  ear&, 
still  holding  by  Smith's  foot,  and  of 
course  hanging  by  it,  whDe  he  as  des- 
perately clung  to  the  branch  above. 

But,  dear  reader,  we  beg  pardon,  we 
have  forgotten  the  dead  ktters,  and  in 
another  chapter  we  will  endeavour  to  go 
on  a  less  erratic  course,  and  introduce 

you  to  the  "  tomb  of  all  the  cap" 

(foolscap  and  so  on.) 


CHAPTER  II. 


Smith  felt  his  sinews  and  joints 
cracking;  the  agony  became  intense; 
the  bewr  uttered  a  wild  cry  or  howl 
between  her  clenched  teeth,  and  our 
friend's  strength  and  consciousness 
were  rapidly  ebbing.  Relaxing  his 
grasp  slightly,  in  an  instant  he  lost  his 
hold,  and  down  they  dashed  to  the 
ground,  a  distance  of  some  thirty  feet. 
The  sun  was  setting  when  Smith  awoke 
to  consciousness,  and  found  himself  lying 
upon  the  dead  bear,  but  unable  to  move 
his  strained  and  mangled  limbs.  He 
lay  there  all  night ;  and  the  next  day 
was  consumed  in  walking,  or  rather 
crawling  to  the  nearest  habitation,  three 
miles  away.  Smith  has  never  hunted 
since  ;  and  the  contact  of  a  bearskin, 
even  in  a  sleigh-ride,  instead  of  vrarm- 
ing  him,  gives  him  a  nervous  chill. 

Next  to  dying  the  death  of  the  right- 
eous, we  should  prefer  that  of  a  dead 
letter.  The  postman  knocks  at  the 
door  under  the  designated  number.  "  A 
letter  for  — —  Jones,  Esq."  »» Don't 
live  here,"  answers  the  Irish  **  stick  in 
waiting."  A  pencil  mark  is  placed  on 
the  epistle,  and  without  even  the 
scratch  of  a  bare  bodkin,  it  is  dead^ 
in  due  time  to  be  forwarded  to  its  tomb 
at  Washington,  there  to  be  dissected 
and  burned,  where  its  ashes  will  be 
until  that  day  when  all  thoughts  shall  be 
revealed.  It  has  gone  to  its  long  home ; 
it  has  been  launched  into  eternity 
without  a  pang,  without  a  regret  for 
all  the  hopes  or  sorrows  which  gave  it 


birth,  or  a  single  thought  of  the  afore- 
said loved,  hated,  or  dunned  Mr.  Jones, 
from  its  not  having  lived  to  fulfil  its 
destiny. 

Who  does  not  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
a  dead  letter  ?  It  brings  with  it  mystery, 
melancholy,  and  a  brooding  sadness; 
and  we  have  to  thank  them  for  many  a 
dreamy  reverie.  Their  deaths,  like 
others,  often  end  friendship  and  lore ; 
and  affection  grows  cold  from  supposed 
neglect.  Who  has  lived  many  years 
in  this  sin-marred  paradise,  and  not 
known  the  importance  that  many  at- 
tach to  the  miscarriage  of  a  letter  ? 
Anna   S  ,  a    black-eyed    sylph, 

now  in  heaven,  let  us  hope,  loved  and 
was  loved  again ;  her  lover,  in  search 
of  those  smiles  of  fortune  which  would 
enable  him  to  wed,  went  to  the  south. 
He  wrote  to  her  with  love's  own  elo- 
quence ;  but  the  letters  miscarried, 
and  reports  reached  her  of  his  south- 
ern gaiety.  Stung  to  the  soul  by  his 
apparent  neglect,  she  married  another, 
and  too  late  learned  the  madness  of 
the  act.  Poor  girl !  the  doctors  a  few 
months  afterwards  reported  her  an- 
other of  consumption ;  but  she  died  of 
a  dead  letter. 

The  entr6e  to  the  Dead  Letter  Of- 
fice, like  kissing,  goes  by  fovor ;  at  least 
it  cost  us  many  efforts,  many  puUings 
of  the  right  strings,  and  then  it  was  at 
the  end  of  a  five  weeks'  sojourn  at 
Washington  when  it  was  obtained. 

We  do  not  mean  the  mere  privilege 
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of  looking  into  a  room  where  some 
clerk-undertakers  were  preparing  some 
thousands  of  dead  letters  for  burial,  as 
we  would  look  into  the  glass-cases  of 
the  Patent  Office.  Not  at  all;  any 
one  can  do  that  who  is  properly  intro- 
duced, and  have  a  frown  for  his  pains, 
too,  if  he  touches  one  of  the  letters. 
We  mean  the  uncontrolled,  unlimited, 
unchecked  range  of  the  office  for  a 
whole  day,  with  full  permission  to  read, 
extract  or  copy,  anything  or  everything 
therein. 

It  was  near  eight  o*cteck  one  eve- 
ning, that  we  obtained  permission  to 
spend  the  following  day,  our  last  in 
Washington,  amongst  the  dead ;  and 
during  that  night  letters  and  funeral 
processions  of  every  imaginable  form 
were  passing  through  our  brain.  Morn- 
ing at  lest  broke,  and  under  the  au- 
spices of  Mr.  Auditor  Pratt,  after  a 
slight  repast,  we  wended  our  way  to 
the  beautiful  white  marble  palace  post- 
office. 

Having  entered,  we  turned  to  the 
left  along  the  corridor,  which  extends 
some  two  or  three  hundred  feet  through 
the  entire  length^of  the  building  ;  pas- 
sing on  to  the  last  door,  it  opened  and 
closed  behind  us,  and  we  were  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  dead,  a  foolscap  Gol- 
gotha, though  not  merely  ♦*  a  place  of 
skulls,"  for  they  (the  letters)  being 
dead,  yet  speak. 

We  bowed  solemnly  to  the  clerks  as 
the  Auditor  introduced  us,  and  when 
he  ret'u"ed,  sat  down,  lost  in  a  reverie, 
over  the  sad  scene ;  for  what  a  vast 
record  of  buried  hopes,  lost  friends, 
broken  friendships,  and  neglected  love, 
lay  scattered  about  that  cemetery. 
While  dreaming  thus,  one  of  the  clerks 
began  whistling  "  dandy  Jim ;"  in  an 
instant  the  spell  was  broken,  and  we 
went,  business-like,  to  our  task,  of  dis- 
secting some  hundreds  of  **  subjects." 

The  dead  letter  department  of  the 
gpnerul  post-office,  at  Washington,  is 
one  of  much  importance ;  there  all  the 
letters  and  packages  which  are  misdi- 
rected, refused,  or  miscarry,  are  sent, 
after  being  advertised  for  a  certain 
time  in  the  places  to  which  they  are 


addressed ;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  between  one  and  two  millions 
annually  fail  to  reach  their  destination  ; 
say,  some  five  thousand  daily.  These 
are  received,  at  stated  times,  from  the 
various  branches,  all  over  the  Union  ; 
and  are  placed  on  the  long  tables  of 
the  office,  where  four  clerks  are  ex- 
clusively employed  in  opening  them ; 
if  they  contain  nothing,  they  are  thrown 
down  unread,  and  packed  in  large  pa« 
per  bags,  and,  every  three  months« 
taken  to  the  common,  and  burned  by 
cart-loads. 

Should  the  letters  contain  money  or 
other  valuables,  they  are  laid  on  a  side- 
table,  and  a  recording-clerk  ranges 
them  alphabetically,  in  the  boxes  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose,  and  writes  to 
the  writer  of  the  letter,  stating  that  it 
has  been  received.  If  no  answer  is 
returned  after  three  years,  the  con- 
tents, if  money^^ld  placed  in  the  treas- 
ury, still  subject  to  the  owner  if  he 
brings  the  requisite  proofs.  £very  ar- 
ticle received  is  kept  and  labelled, 
and  in  thb  way  they  collect  gloves,  rings, 
garters,  books,  locks  of  hair,  pic- 
tures, likenesses,  law-papers,  and  so 
on,  and  m  money  some  three  hundred 
dollars  weekly.  Title  deeds,  and  other 
valuable  papers,  supposed  to  be  lost, 
are  often  recovered  there.  Out  of  the 
mass  through  which  we  waded,  but 
few  would  bear  selection  for  the  public 
eye,  so  many  were  common-plac^*  or 
only  useful  to  the  owner.  So  many 
were  notices  of  protests,  circulars,  &c., 
and  so  many  to  persons  travelling, 
merely  relating,  in  an  indifferent  way, 
the  doings  at  home  for  a  few  previous 
days,  about  Mary  having  a  cold,  or 
Fanny  the  measles,  the  cat  dead,  or 
the  geranium  dying ;  that,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  what  began  in  hope  ended 
somewhat  in  disappointment,  and  by 
the  time  the  office  was  closed,  we 
were  glad  to  leave  it,  utterly  tired  and 
weary,  but  with  a  package  of  selected 
letters,  from  which  we  will  proceed  to 
re-select  a  few  for  your  amusement, 
dear  reader ;  and,  at  our  eai'liest  con- 
venience, lay  those  before  you  in  a 
future  No.  of  ^s  journal. 
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TO  THE  OCEAN. 


Broad,  boundless  Ocean,  I  have  worshipped  thee 

Ever  in  visions  ; — I  have  seen  thy  waves 

Mount  heavenward,  borne  upon  the  tempest  up— 

Until  their  tow'ring  summits  seemed  to  kiss 

The  clouds  which  bent  above  them. — Lo  !  the  King 

Of  Storms  has  traversed  o*er  thee,  and  the  breath 

Of  old  Eolus  with  thy  waters  played, 

•Till  their  upheavings  seemM  as  nerv*d  with  life 

To  battle  in*the  contest : — gallant  ships 

Launched  on  thy  surface  oh  have  been  the  sport 

Of  thy  fierce  billows,  and  have  sank  to  rest 

Beneath  thy  surges  and  the  ceaseless  roar 

Of  everlasting  anthems — yielding  up, 

Oh,  mighty  Ocean !  to  thy  hidden  caves 

Their  precious  burdens,  far  beyond  the  reach 

Where  man  can  trespass,  and  where  all  unknown 

They  still  will  rest  forever. 

Emblem  vast 
Thou  art,  oh  Ocean !  of  man's  changing  life, 
And  of  unending  ages ;  thou  hast  rolIM 
Alone,  unchanged,  since  the  broad  universe 
First  smird  beneath  the  mandate,  and  light  burst 
From  out  the  Heavens ! 

Thou  alone  unchang^, 
Yet  ever  changing — Thou  whose  mighty  pow*r 
Hast  taught  man*s  works  submission,  and  hast  gain'd 
0*er  every  nation  victories,  and  bore 
Mankind  fur  down  in  triumph,  yet  no  spark 
Of  the  immortal  spirit  e*er  has  sank 
Beneath  thy  surges,  for  a  mighty  hand 
Is  stretch'd  across  thy  waters,  and  doth  bear 
It  up,  to  add  new  glories  to  the  crown 
Of  Him  who  reigns  forever. 

Ocean  vast — 
Boundless  and  fadeless — thy  stern  majesty 
Mak^st  man  to  pause — aye,  tremble  and  adore 
Thee  and  thy  source  of  being — God,  who  guides 
And  holds  thy  waters,  as  it  were,  within 
His  hand  of  pow'r  infinites-making  them 
Obey  His  endless  wisdom. 


TotMncUh  Perm, 
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WHALE-FISHERIES.* 


The  whale-fishery  must  take  rank 
araoDg  the  most  important  branches  of 
American  indnstry.  It  is  not  only  im- 
portant in  itself  as  affording  means  of 
livelihood  to  a  very  great  number  of 
persons,  but,  from  its  enterprising  and 
missionary  character,  is  and  has  been 
productive  of  great  results  in  those  dis- 
tant regions  wnich  had  else  not  been 
visited  by  the  white  race,  nor  become 

{^  the  object  of  the  pious  care  of  Gospel 
preachers.  The  Polynesian  Islands 
have  become  familiar  to  the  civilized 
world  only  through  the  intercourse  of 
whalers.  Christian  mbsionaries  in 
New-Zealand,  New-Guinea  and  New- 
Holland,  as  well  as  in  hundreds  of  isl- 
ands in  the  South  Pacific,  have  in  every 
instance  been  preceded  by  the  adven* 
turous  whaler — preparing  the  way  for 
their  exertions,  by  making  manifest  the 
advantages  of  intercourse  with  the  white 
race.  The  lucrative  trade  now  car- 
ried on  by  Europe  and  the  United 
.States  with  South  America  owes  its 
origin  to  the  **  whale-hunters."  The 
very  existence  of  the  now  important 
English  colonies  of  Australia  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  opportune  visits  of  these 
adventurers,  who  have  repeatedly  stood 
between  the  cok)nists  and  starvation.*- 
With  the  growing  commerce  that  has 
universally  sprung  up  in  the  track  of 

^  the  whalemen,  civilization  and  inde- 
pendence have  generally  taken  root  as 
consequences.  The  dark  shadows  of 
Spanish  rule  micht  long  have  stunted 
cok>nial  growth,  had  nut  the  intercourse 
of  whalemen  pointed  the  way  to  greater 
advantages  than  a  state  of  vassalage 
would  permit. 

Although  the  catching  of  whales  for 
their  spoil  appears  to  have  been  of  very 
ancient  origin,  the  fishery  as  a  branch 
of  commerce  dates  its  importance  from 
aboat  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
when  the  hardy  New-£nglanders  em- 
barked in  it  with  their  wonted  energy 
and  success.  The  earliest  whale-fish- 
ery was  prosecuted  by  the  most  north- 


em  nations  of  Europe,  who  penetrated 
into  arctic  seas  in  search  of  Uiose  mon- 
sters of  the  deep.  The  efforts  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  to  find  a  northern 
Indian  passage  were  rewarded  with  the 
discovery  of  the  favorite  haunts  of  the 
whale.  The  rivalry  that  a  new  and 
lucrative  trade  naturally  inspired,  re- 
sulted in  the.  superiority  of  the  Dutch, 
who,  at  the  close  of  the  17th  century, 
carried  the  northern  fishery  to  its  ze- 
nith. At  that  time  they  employed  260 
ships  and  14,000  saibrs.  Those  phleg- 
matic Dutch  living  among  dykes  and 
morasses,  had  drawn  to  themselves,  by 
their  industry,  the  greatest  wealth  pos- 
sessed by  any  nation  of  the  world  ;  and 
from  their  cities,  standing  upon  ground 
which  their  persevering  energy  had 
wrenched  from  the  sea,  sent  out  fleets 
and  saibrs  not  only  to  rule  the  ocean, 
but  to  master  and  draw  from  its  bosom 
the  hugest  monsters  it  contained.  Tak- 
ing the  business  from  their  hands,  there 
was  then  just  springing  into  life  a  migh- 
ty people  in  the  new  world,  destined  on 
other  oceans  to  carry  the  pursuit  to  a 
far  greater  magnitude.  As  early  as 
1 660  the  settlers  of  New-England  com- 
menced the  catching  of  whales  ;  and  it 
continued  to  increase  as  a  business, 
chiefly  at  Nantucket,  through  the  18th 
century.  In  1720  that  island  was  al- 
ready in  a  flourishing  condition  from 
the  success  of  its  whaling  ventures ;  and 
nearly  50  rears  after,  when  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  mother-country  were  ex- 
citing the  resistance  of  the  sturdy  col- 
onists, a  large  fleet,  and  numerous  sail- 
ors trained  to  hardy  enterprise,  were 
at  hand  to  lend  their  aid  in  the  coming 
struggle.  In  1771  Massachusetts  alone 
possessed  183  vessels,  of  13,820  tons. — 
The  war  nearly  destroyed  the  fishery, 
but  the  fishers  had  higher  duties  to  per- 
form during  its  contmuance,  and  our 
early  naval  triumphs  conferred  laurels 
upon  whalemen. 

W  hile  American  enterprise  was  kept 
in  abeyance  by  the  war,  the  English 


*  Etchings  of  a  Whaling  Crnige ;  with  Notes  of  a  Sojourn  on  the  Island  of  Zanzibar.  To 
which  is  appended  a  Brief  History  of  the  Whale-Fishery,  &c.  &c  By  J.  Eoss  Browne.  Blns- 
trated.    Harper  &  Brotber& 
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sought  to  obtain  the  mastery  by  grant- 
ing bounties  to  successful  fishers.  Five 
prizes,  rising  from  100  to  (£500,  reward- 
ed as  many  degrees  of  success,  and  the 
stimulus  thus  imparted  caused  a  num- 
ber of  new  enterprises  to  be  projected. 
France  also  strove  for  die  prize ;  and 
the  private  purse  of  Louis  XVL  fur- 
nished forth  six  ships  from  Dunkirk  in 
1784,  manned  by  Nantucket  seamen. 
The  example  was  followed  ;  and  in 
1790  France  sent  out  40  whalemen.— 
This  branch  of  French  industry  was 
destroyed  by  the  war ;  but  the  return 
of  peace  brought  to  the  United  States 
a  renewal  of  enterprise,  and  American 
whalers  again  swarmed  upon  the  ocean. 
The  scene  of  their  labors  was,  how- 
ever, confined  to  the  Atlantic.  The 
English  government,  in  a  spirit  of  ri- 
valry, raised  the  bounties  to  300  and 
d£700.  At  length,  in  1788,  a  London 
merchant  fitted  out  an  expedition  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  it  proved  emi- 
nently successful— bringing  home  139 
tons  of  sperm  oil.  His  ship  was  speedily 
followed  by  those  of  aH  nations,  and  the 
vast  Pacific  was  thenceforth  to  be  the 
chief  resort  for  sperm  whale-fishers. 
Thirty  years  later  the  same  gentleman 
sent  a  ship  to  the  Japan  coast  with 
equal  success.  She  returned  to  Lon- 
don in  two  years  and  eight  months  with 
346  tons  of  sperm  oil,  and  two  great 
fisheries  were  opened  to  the  world.^ 
In  the  progress  of  events,  however,  as 
it  ever  must  be  the  case  where  Ameri- 
can enterprise  meets  on  equal  terms 
with  that  of  other  nations,  the  whalers 
of  the  United  States  have  nearly  mono- 
|>olised  the  business.  As  we  have 
stated,  the  English  government  pursu- 
ed the  system  of  bounties,  and  used 
every  art  to  encourage  the  whaling 
trade ;  but  where  natural  advantages  do 
not  favor  that  nation,  no  government 
regulations  can  sustain  them  against 
the  undoubted  superiority  of  the  Ame- 
ricans. The  progress  of  the  British 
fishery,  showing  the  number  of  vessels 
and  their  tonnage  employed,  with  the 
amount  of  bounties  paid  in  each  year, 
was  as  follows : 


1787... 
1792... 
1806... 
1818... 
1820... 
1825... 


BRITISH  WHALE-SHIPS 
Ships.  Tons. 


Boonty. 

178 47,477 

135 36,537 X41,240 

121 36,506 35,300 

198 63,254 52,460 

210 64,847 53,850 

142 43.721 10,945 


1838 116 38,240 


In  &e  twelve  years,  from  1814  to 
1825,  when  the  bounties  ceased.  Great 
Britain  paid  6£64 1,571,  or  bear  o€2,- 
700,000  in  bounties  to  vessels  employed 
in  the  trade,  mostly  to  the  Greenland 
fisheries.  The  whole  amount  spent 
in  bounties  was  c£2,500,000,  or  $12,« 
000,000.  She  also  levied  prohtbitoiy 
duties  on  the  product  of  foreign  fishe- 
ries ;  and  in  1620,  under  the  impulse 
given  to  the  business  by  the  discovery 
of  the  new  grounds,  it  reached  its 
maximum.  It  has  now  declined,  until 
the  whole  proceeds  are  scarcely 
d£300,C00  per  annum,  a  miserable 
though  usual  result  to  the  bounty  sys- 
tem. In  1830,  of  87  ships  sent  to  Da- 
vis* Straits,  24  returned  clean,  20  were 
totalhr  lost,  and  of  the  remainder,  none 
had  full  cargoes.  In  1834,  but  70  ships 
went  thither.  For  the  20  years,  end- 
ing with  1834,  an  average  of  115  ships, 
of  37,013  tons,  per  annum,  sailed ;  of 
these,  5  were  lost,  and  the  remainder 
took  1,024  whales,  yielding  11,313  toia 
of  oil.  The  whale-fisheiy  of  both  Eng- 
land and  continental  Europe  is  on  t£e 
decline,  while  that  of  the  United  States 
presents  very  dififerent  results. 

M'CuIloch  has  ascribed  the  decline 
of  the  English  whale- trade  to  the 
competition  of  Americans,  who,  he 
states,  erroneously  we  think,  enjoy 
**  peculiar  advantages"  for  carrying  it 
on.  What  these  advantages  are  he 
does  not  point  out.  A  vessel  fitted  out 
from  Nantucket,  spends  her  two  or 
three  years  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  with- 
out intercourse  of  any  kind  with  her 
native  soil,  encountering  not  only  the 
hostilitr  of  savages,  but  the  sinister 
friendship  of  English  colonists — strug- 
gles through  all  hardships,  and  returns 
successful,  while  the  Englishman, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  feib. 
The  advantages  of  the  American  are  v 
superior  sagacity,  energy  and  daring. 

^it  was  early  the  policy  of  the  Ame- 
rican government  to  encourage  the 
fisheries,  partly,  perhaps,  out  of  grati- 
tude for  the  eminent  services  of  the 
seamen  in  the  war  of  independence, 
and  partly  from  the  erroneous  notion 
that  a  losing  business  could  be  made 
profitable  by  a  government  interference. 
The  United  States  fisheries  are  of  two 
kinds — the  cod  and  mackerel,  and  the 
whale-  fishery.  The  former,  up  to  this 
day,  has  received  annually  the  direct 
bounty  of  the  government,  while  the 
latter  has  been  burdened  with  many 
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indirect  taxes.  The  result  has  been, 
that  the  bounty-fed  fishery  has  declia* 
ed,  while  whaling  has  risen  to  vast  im- 
portance. As  an  index  of  the  progress 
of  the  trade,  the  following  table  of  the 
quantity  of  tonnage  employed  in  each 
of  a  series  of  years,  may  be  taken  from 
the  treasu^  reports : 

COD.         HACKR^L. 


WHALIlfe. 

tons. 

1818 4,874 

1830 57,284... 

1837 127,241... 

1841 157,405... 

1845 190,695... 


IbB.  lbs. 

^53,990^ 

...61,554 35,973 

-.80,551 46,816 

..66,551 11,321 

..69,825 21,413 


The  increase  in  the  whale- trade  is 
apparent  and  large  ;  but  as  we  hatre 
stated,  the  cod  and  mackerel  fishery 
has  declined,  notwithstanding  the 
bounties  paid  by  the  government.  The 
history  of  these  bounties  is  singular. 
By  the  act  of  1789,  Congress,  while 
imposing  taxes  to  meet  necessary  ex- 
penditures and  provide  for  the  debt 
created  by  the  war,  exercised  its  pri- 
vilege of  laying  taxes  upon  imported 
goods,  and  on  salt,  among  others. 
\V ith  a  view  not  to  oppress  the  foreign 
trade,  a  drawback  or  bounty  was  al- 
lowed upon  the  export  of  cured  fish 
and  salted  provisions  equal  to  the  duty 
paid  on  the  salt  used  in  their  prepara- 
tion.   Although  the  farmers  were  taxed 


upon  the  salt  they  used,  a  drawback 
was  allowed  upon  that  portion  used  in 
salting  provisions,  and  the  fisheries 
were,  in  like  manniBr,  encouraged  by 
the  drawback  on  fish.  In  1790,  the 
cod- fishery  interest  petitiSned  Con- 
gress to  the  efiect  that  the  salt  duties 
were  not  the  only  burden  imposed  upon 
them — that  duties  on  iron,  hemp,  and 
other  materials  bore  heavily  upon  their 
interest,  and  amounted,  on  a  vessel  of 
65  tons  and  11  hands,  to  $5  25  each 
'  hand.  They  therefore  petitioned  to 
have  the  drawback  of  the  salt  allowed 
to  the  owners  of  vessels  instead  of 
the  shippers  of  fish.  Accordingly,  a 
law  was  passed,  Feb.,  1792,  making  an 
allowance  upon  fishing  vessels,  instead 
of  a  drawback  upon  fish  expoited. 
These  allowances  were  increased  from 
time  to  time,until  1807,  when,  according 
to  a  report  of  Mr.  Jefiferson,  showing 
the  injustice  of  an  onerous  tax  upon  a 
necessary  of  life,  the  salt  tax,  and  all 
bounties  and  allowances  growing  out  of 
it,  were  abolished.  From  1807  to  1813 
there  was  no  salt  tax,  filthough  an  at- 
tempt, made  in  1811,  to  impose  one 
as  a  "  protection,"  was  rejected 
without  comment.  In  1813,  as  a  war 
tax,  20  cts.  per  bush,  of  56  lbs.  was 
laid  upon  salt,  and  the  allowances  re- 
newed. The  following  has  been  the 
progress  of  the  tax : 


/ Allowance. \ 

Salt  duty.  5  to  20  tons.  20  to  30  tons.     M&x'm  allowance. 


1792  .... 

12  els 

1.00... 

, 1.20 , 

1.60 

..... ..none. ......... 

1.60 

1.80 

2,40 

..... n0D6. ....... 

170 

1792 

1797 

12 

20 

204 

272 

1807 

I....  none. .......... 

........  none 

1813 

20 — 

1^0 

,..   .2  40 

272 

1819 

20 

15 

10 

8 ... 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

4.00 

360 

1830 

1832 

1842.*... 

4.00 

4.00 

4  00.ru..... 

360 

360 

360 

1846 

20  perct 

drawback. 

The  allowances  to  fishing  vessels 
were  meant  but  as  an  equivalent  to  the 
drawback  on  salt,  until  1830,  when 
the  duty  was  diminished,  and  the  al- 
lowance remained  the  same,  acting  as 
a  direct  bounty  to  fishers  at  the  ex- 
pense of  farmers.  This  continued 
down  to  the  law  of  1846,  which  pro- 
vides that  a  drawback,  equal  to  the  im- 
ported salt  used  in  curing  fish,  actually 
exported,  shall  be  paid  instead  of  the 
former  bounties.  The  amount  of  al- 
lowances to  fishing  vessels,  from  1821 
to  1845  inclusive,  was  $6,049,056,  and 


the  whole  amount,  from  1790  to  1845, 
$9,527,774,  a  sum  equal  to  more  than 
double  the  value  of  the  whole  present 
fishing  fleet,  which  is  91,233  tons,  or 
equal  to  a  present  of  $1000  to  every 
man  engaged  in  the  business.  Or 
equal,  in  the  aggregate,  to  five  times  the 
wages  paid  per  annum  to  all  the  sea- 
men in  the  navy.  Notwithstanding 
this  liberal  system,  the  trade  has  de- 
clined, as  we  see.  On  tlie  other  hand, 
the  whaling  interest  not  only  received 
no  drawbacks  or  bounties,  but  has 
been  taxed  most  oneroiisl^r.     The  arti- 
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cles  used  in  the  coDstroction  of  a  ship  of 
317  tons,  paid  $1,762  dnties,  or  $5  25 
per  ton,  which,  on  the  above  fleet  of 
190,695  tons,  amounts  to  a  tax  of  $1,- 
000,000,  aiyi  a  large  sura  annnally  in 
dnties  upon  outfits.  Notwithstanding 
this  unjust  proceeding  towards  the 
most  important  branch  of  fisheries, 
whaling  has  risen  to  a  great  magnitude. 
The  fleet  is  now  estimated  at  650  ships 
of  200,000  tons,  and  manned  by  some 
17  to  18,000  American  seamen.  The 
value  of  the  vessels  and  outfit  is  esti- 
mated at  $25«000,000,  and  they  produce 
annually  $5,000,000  of  oil  and  bone. 

The  whaling  business  seems  to  be 
divided  into  two  branches — the  sperm 
whalers  and  right  whalers,  so  called 
from  the  animal,  which  it  is  the  chief 
object  of  each  to  take.  These  animals 
are  very  distinct  in  their  habits  and  for- 
mation. The  first  has  teeth,  and  feeds 
upon  a  species  offish  called  squid.  It 
IS  found  mostly  in  the  low  latitudes,  and 
never  on  soundings.  It  afibrds  the 
most  profitable  fishery.  It  is  pursued 
the  year  round  by  following  the  known 
haunts  of  the  whales — ^from  the  coast 
of  Peru  to  the  Marquesas  islands,  to 
the  coast  of  Japan,  thence  north-wes- 
terly to  California,  and  return  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands  to  recruit.  The 
right  whale,  instead  of  teeth,  is  furnish- 


ed with  the  lamios,  known  as  whale- 
bone, and  feeds  on  small  fish.  It  m 
found  in  high  latitudes,  on  coasts  aad 
in  bays.  The  whales  in  high  latitudes 
are  larger  and  more  numerous,  but  oo 
account  of  the  weather,  the  difilcuhyof 
catching  them  is  greater.  The  aooiui 
destruction  of  whales  is  estimated  al 
about  5000,  necessary  to  supply  the 
quantity  of  oil  imported,  as' it  requires 
50  whales  to  fiU  a  ship.  So  great  and 
long  continued  a  mortality  would  be 
likely  to  cause  a  diminution  in  the  num- 
bers of  the  whales,  and  this  has  gener- 
ally been  supposed  to  be  the  case ;  but 
Lieut.  Wilkes,  in  his  account  of  the 
ExploringGxpedition,  givesa  roost  vahi- 
able  chapter  upon  whaling,  dissenting 
fmrn  this  position.  It  is,  however,  the 
case,  that  whales  have  become  more 
vigilant,  or  *•  more  scary,"  and  are,  m 
consequence,  less  easy  of  capture  than 
formerly  ;  and  in  this  fact  the  cause  of 
the  superior  success  of  the  Americans 
may  perhaps  be  found. 

The  number  of  ships  actuaUy  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  cannot  be  ascertain- 
ed with  certainty.  The  following 
however,  is  a  comparison  of  the  last 
estimate,  in  1834,  as  given  in  Pitkin's 
Statistics,  with  those  of  the  Hon.  Jas. 
Grinnell,  of  New-Bedford,  in  1844. 


-1834.- 


No.  of  Ships,      at  Valne. 

Sperm  fishery 861 t30,000....$7,830,000... 

Right  whole 120 15,000 1,800,000... 

Atlantic  sperm 50 10,000 500.000... 


-1844.- 
at 


Na  of  Ships.       at  Value. 

242 $38,000. ...♦9,196,000 

329 28,000 9,212,000 

73 14,000 1,082.000 


Total. 


.43U 


.  $10,130,000 664. 


.  $19,430,000 


This  represents  the  value  of  the  ves- 
sels and  their  outfits.  If  the  estimates 
approach  correctness,  it  would  seem 
that  the  sperm  whale-fishery  has  de- 
clined, while  that  of  the  right  whales 
has  greatly  increased.  This,  however, 
does  not  agree  with  the  arrivals  of 
sperm  whale  oil,  as  reported  in  the 
New-Bedford  whalemen's  shipping  list, 
which  gives  the  sperm  oil,  in  1838,  at 
132,356  bbls.,  and  at  157,917  bbls.  in 
1845,  while  the  impojt  of  whale  was 
226,552  bbls.  in  1838,  and  272,730  bbls. 
in  1845,  with  3,167,142  lbs.  of  bone, 
being  estimates  of  cargoes  made  up 
from  Guager's  reports. 

The  consumption  of  oil  throughout 
the  world  is  greatly  on  the  increase, 
and  Great  Britain  has  so  far  acknowl- 
edged American  superiority  as  to  aban- 


don all  duties  on  the  foreign  article 
after  1846. 

Having  thus  far  given  a  genenl 
sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  whale 
trade,  we  may  recur  to  the  manner  of 
its  prosecution,  and  the  individual  con- 
dition of  the  individuals  through  whose 
enterprise  such  great  things  have  been 
accomplished.  The  details  of  the  fishery 
are  laid  before  us  in  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive,  as  well  as  amusing 
form,  in  the  book  named  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  Mr.  Browne  informs  us, 
that  in  1841,  then  in  his  19th  year,  he 
left  his  home,  in  Kentucky,  to  become 
a  Congressional  reporter  at  Washing- 
ton, where  experience  produced  its 
usual  influence  upon  youthful  anticipa- 
tions. An  acquaintance  formed  with 
a  young  man   of  similar  enterprising 
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views,  resulted  in  a  contract  at  a  »bip- 
ping  office,  in  New-Yorli,  to  make  a 
whaling  voyage  from  New-Bedford, 
and  they  set  out  for  their  place  of  em- 
barkation with  high  hopes  and  brilliant 
anticipations.  The  stem  realities  of 
life  are,  however,  when  actually  en- 
countered, ever  far  less  romantic  than 
when  *•  distance  lends  enchantment  to 
the  view."  The  hardships  of  the  fore- 
castle, the  brutalities  of  the  captain, 
added  to  the  monotony  of  the  sea,  soon 
dispelled  the  poetry  of  the  adventure, 
and  resulted  in  the  madness  of  Mr. 
Browne's  companion,  who  was  sun- 
atmck  in  the  performance  of  his  duty 
aloft.  The  business  of  whale-hunting 
is,  however,  not  without  its  attractions, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
description  of  a  chase : 

**  October  13/A.—* There  she  blows!* 
was  BUDg  out  from  the  mast-bead. 

"  *  Where  away  V  demanded  the  cap- 
tain. 

•*  *  Three  points  off  the  lee-bow,  sir.' 

"  *  Raise  up  yonr  wheel.    Steady !' 

"  *  Steady,  sir.* 

**  •  Mast-head  ahoy !  Do  you  see  .that 
wbale  now  ?' 

"  *  Ay,  ay,  sir !  A  school  of  sperm 
whales!  There  she  blows!  There  she 
breaches  !* 

"  *  Sing  out !    Sing  out  eveiy  time  !* 

"  *  Ay,  ay,  sir  !  There  she  blows  ! 
There — there — thar*  she  blows — bowes— 
bo-o-o-8  !* 

"  •  How  far  off?* 

"  •  Two  miles  and  a  half!" 

''  '  Thunder  and  lightning !  So  near  ! 
Call  all  hands !  Clew  op  the  fore-t*gal- 
lant-saii-^tbere  !  Belay  !  Hard  down  your 
wheel !  Hani  aback  the  main  yard  !  Get 
your  tubs  in  your  boats !  Bear  a  hand  ! 
Clear  your  falls  !  Stand  by  all  to  lower ! 
All  ready?* 

"  •  All  ready,  sir  !* 

**  *  Lower  away  !' 

"  Down  went  the  boats  with  a  splash. 
Each  boat's  crew  sprang  over  the  rwl,  and 
in  an  instant  the  larboard,  starboara,  and 
waist-boats  were  manned.  There  was 
great  rivalry  in  getting  the  start.  The 
waist-boat  got  off  in  pretty  good  time ; 
and  away  went  all  three,  dashing  the  wa- 
ter high  over  their  bows.  Nothing  could 
be  more  exciting  than  the  chase.  The 
larboard  boat,  commanded  by  the  mate, 
and  the  waist^boat,  by  the  second  mate, 
were  head  and  head. 

"  *  Give  way,  my  lads,  give  way  !* 
shouted  P  ,  our  headsman;  "we 

gain  on  them ;  give  way  !  A  long,  steady 
stroke !    That's  the  way  to  tell  it  !* 


•*  *  Ay,  ay  V  cried  Tabor,  our  boat-steep- 
er. *What  d*ye  say,  boys?  Shall  we 
lick  *em  ?* 

**  *  Pull !  pull  hke  vengeance !'  echoed 
the  crew ;  and  we  danced  over  the  waves, 
scarcely  s«^ming  to  touch  them. 

**  The  chase  was  now  truly  soul-stirring. 
Sometimes  the  larboard,  then  the  star- 
board, then  the  waist-boat  took  the  lead. 
It  was  a  severe  trial  of  skill  and  muscle. 
After  we  had  run  two  miles  at  this  rate, 
the  whales  tumod  flukes,  going  dead  to 
windward. 

**  *  Now  for  it,  my  lads  !*  cried  P  — — . 
*  We'll  have  them  the  next  rising.  Now 
pile  it  on  !  a  long,  steady  pull !  That's  it ! 
that's  the  way  !  Those  whales  belong  to 
us.  Don't  give  out !  Half  an  hour  more, 
and  they're  our  whales !' 

"The  oiher  boats  had  veered  off  at 
either  side  of  us,  and  continued  the  chase 
with  renewed  ardor.  In  about  half  an 
hour  we  lay  on  our  oars  to  look  round  for 
the  whales. 

"  *  There  she  blows  !  right  ahead  !* 
shouted  Tabor,  fairly  dancing  with  de- 
light 

"  '  There  she  blows !  There  she 
blows !' 

"  *  Oh,  Lord,  boys,  spring !'  cried 
P . 

"  '  Spring  it  is  !  What  d've  say,  now, 
chummies  ?   Shall  we  take  those  whales  t* 

"  To  this  general  appeal  every  man  re- 
plied by  putting  his  weight  on  his  oar, 
and  exerting  his  utmost  strength.  The 
boat  flew  through  the  water  with  incredi- 
ble swiftness,  scarcely  rising  to  the  waves. 
A  large  bull  wbale  lay  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  ahead  of  us,  lazily  rolling  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea.  The  larboard  and  star- 
board boats  were  far  to  leeward  of  us, 
tugging  hard  to  get  a  chance  at  the  other 
whales,  which  were  now  blowing  in  every 
direction. 

"  *  Give  way !  give  way,  my  hearties !' 
cried  P  ,  putting  his  weight  against 

the  aft  oar.  *  Do  you  love  gin  ?  A  bottle 
of  ^n  to  the  best  man  !  Oh,  pile  it  on 
while  you  have  breath !  pile  it  on  !' 

"  *  On  with  the  beef,  chummies !  Smash 
every  oar !  double  *em  up,  or  break'em  !* 

"  •  Every  devil's  imp  of  you,  pull !  No 
talking ;  lay  back  to  it ;  now  or  never  !' 

"  On  dashed  the  boat,  cleaving  its  way 
through  the  rough  sea,  as  if  the  briny  ele- 
ment were  blue  smoke.  The  whale,  bow- 
ever,  turned  flukes  before  we  could  reach 
him.  When  he  appeared  again  above  the 
Burfiice  of  the  water,  it  was  evident  that 
.  he  had  milled  while  down,  by  which  ma- 
ncenvre  he  gained  on  us  nearly  a  mile. 
The  chase  was  now  almost  hopeless,  as  he 
was  making  to  windward  rapidly.  A 
heavy,  black  cloud  was  on  the  horizon, 
portending  an  approaching  s(^nall,  and  the 
barque  was  fast  fiuling  from  sight.  Still  wo 
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were  not  to  be  baffled  hj  discoaragin? 
circumstances  of  this  kind,  and  we  bracea 
our  sinews  for  a  graud  and  final  effort. 

"  *  Never  give  up,  my  lads!*  said  the 
headsman,  in  a  cheering  voice.  *  Mark 
my  words,  we'll  have  that  whale  yet. 
Only  think  he's  oni*s,  and  there's  no  mis- 
take about  it,  he  will  be  ours.  Now  for  a 
hard,  steady  pull !     Give  way  !' 

••  'Give  way,  sir!     Give  way,  all!* 

"  *  There  she  blows !  OhC  pull,  my 
lively  lads  !  Only  a  mile  off!  There  she 
blows  !* 

'*  The  wind  had  by  this  time  increased 
almost  to  a  gale,  and  the  heavy  black 
clouds  were  scattering  over  us  far  and 
wide.  Part  of  the  s(|uaU  had  passed  off 
to  leeward,  and  entirely  concealed  the 
barque.  Our  situation  was  rather  unplea- 
sant :  in  a  rough  sea,  the  other  boats  out 
of  si^ht,  and  each  moment  Uie  wind  in- 
creasmg. 

^  •*  We  continued  to  strain  every  muscle 
till  we  were  hard  upon  the  whale.  Tabor 
sprang  to  the  bow,  and  stood  by  with  the 
harpoon. 

"  *  Softly,  softly,  my  lads,'  said  the 
headsman. 

"*  Ay,  ay,  sir!' 

"  *  Hush-h-h !  softly.  Now's  yotir  time. 
Tabor." 

"  Tabor  let  fly  the  harpoon,  and  buried 
the  iron. 

"  *  Give  him  another !' 

"•Ay,  ay!     Stem  all !' 

"  •  Stem  all !'  thundered  P . 

"  '  Stem  all !' 

"And,  as  we  rapidly  backed  from  the 
whale^  he  flung  his  tremendous  flukes  high 
in  the  air,  covering  us  with  a  cloud  of 
spray.  He  then  sounded,  making  the  line 
whiz  as  it  passed  through  the  chocks. 
When  he  ruse  to  the  surface  again,  we 
hauled  up,  and  the  second  mate  stood 
ready  in  the  bow  to  dispatch  him  with 
lanct3s. 

•'  '  Spouting  blood  V  said  Tabor.  •  He'a 
a  dead  whcUe !  He  won't  need  much 
lancing.'  It  was  tme  enough ;  for,  before 
the  otHcer  could  get  within  dart  of  him, 
he  commenced  his  dying  stragsles.  The 
sea  was  crimsoned  with  his  blood.  By 
the  time  we  had  reached  him,  he  was 
belly  up.  We  lay  upon  our  oars  a  mo- 
ment to  witness  his  last  throes ;  and,  when 
he  had  turned  his  head  toward  the  sun,  a 
loud,  simultaneous  cheer  burst  from  every 

lip. 

**  A  low,  rambling  sound,  like  the  roar 
of  a  distant  waterlall,  now  reached  our 
ears.  Each  moment  it  grew  louder. 
The  whole  expansive  arch  of  the  heavens 
became  dark  with  clouds  tossing,  flying, 
aweUiug,  and  whirling  over  and  over,  like 
the  surges  of  an  angry  sea.  A  white 
cloud,  gleaming  against  the  bUck  mass  be- 
lund  it,  came  sweeping  toward  us,  stretch- 


ing forth  its  lone^,  white  arms,  as  if  to 
grasp  us  in  its  fatal  embrace.  Louder  and 
still  louder  it  growled,  yet  th*^  air  waa 
still  and  heavy  around  us.  Now  the  white 
cloud  spread,  whirled  over,  and  lost  ita 
hoary  head;  now  it  wore  the  mane  and 
fore*feet  of  a  lion ;  now  the  heads  of  a 
dragon,  with  their  tre«nendous  jaws  ex- 
tended. Writhing,  hissing,  roaring,  it 
•wept  toward  us.  The  demon  of  ^rath 
could  not  have  assumed  a  more  frighLfol 
form.  The  whole  face  of  the  ocean  was 
hidden  in  utter  darkness,  save  within  the 
circle  of  a  few  hnndred  yards.  Oar  little 
boat  floated  on  a  sea  almost  unruffled  bv  a 
breath  of  wind.  The  heavy  swell  rolled 
lazily  past  us;  yet  a  death  like  calmness 
reigned  in  the  air.  Beyond  the  circle  all 
was  strife ;  within,  all  peace.  \Ve  gazed 
anxiously  in  each  other's  faces;  but  not  a 
word  was  spoken.  Even  the  veteran 
harpoonor  looked  upon  tlie  clouds  with  a 
face  of  unusual  solemnity,  as  we  lay  upoa 
our  oars,  ajvod  to  silence  by  the  sublimity 
of  the  scene.  The  ominous  stillness  (jf 
everything  within  the  circle  became  pain- 
ful. For  many  lon^  minutes  the  surface 
of  the  water  remained  nearly  snoootfa. 
We  dreaded,  but  longed  for  a  change. 
This  state  of  suspense  was  growing  intol- 
erable. I  could  hear  the  deep,  long- 
drawn  respirations  of  those  around  me ;  I 
saw  the  quick,  anxious  glances  they  turned 
to  windward ;  and  I  almost  fancied  I  cuokl 
read  every  thought  that  passed  withia 
their  breasts.  Suddenly  a  white  streak  of 
foam  appeared  within  a  hundred  yards. 
Scarcely  had  we  unsliipped  our  oars, 
when  the  squall  burst  upon  us  with  a 
stunnbg  violence.  The  weather  side  of 
the  boat  was  raised  high  out  of  the  water, 
and  the  mshing  foam  dashed  over  the 
gunwale  in  torrents.  We  soon  trimmed 
her,  however,  and,  by  hard  bailing,  got 
her  clear  of  water.  It  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  conceive  the  violence  of  the  wmd. 
Small  as  the  surface  exposed  to  the  sqtull 
was,  we  flew  through  the  foaming  seas, 
dragging  the  dead  body  of  the  whale  after 
us  with  iucredible  velocity.  Thus  situ- 
ated, entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and 
sea,  we  continued  every  moment  to  in- 
crease our  distance  from  the  barque. 
When  the  squall  abated,  we  came  to  nthler 
the  lee  of  the  whale,  and  looked  to  lee- 
ward for  the  baix]ue.  Not  a  speck  coald 
be  seen  on  the  horizon !  Night  was  rap- 
idly approaching,  and  we  were  aloue  upon 
the  broad,  angry  ocean  ! 

•*  *  Ship  your  oars,'  said  the  head-man; 
'  we'll  not  part  company  with  old  Blubber 
yet.  If  we  can't  make  the  barque,  we 
can  make  land  somewhere.' 

**  *  Ay,  ay,'  said  Tabor,  with  a  sly  leer; 
'  and  live  on  roast-beef  and  turkey  while 
we're  making  it.' 

"  With  heavy  hearts  aiLd^many  misgiv- 
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higs  we  sbipped  our  oare,  heartily  wishing 
the  whale  in  the  devil's  try>pots :  for  we 
thought  it  rather  hard  that  our  lives  sbonid 
be  nsked  for  a  few  barrels  of  oil.  For 
two  hoars  we  pulled  a  long,  lazy,  dogged 
Btroke,  without  a  si^  of  relief.  At  last 
Tabor  stood  up  on  the  bow  to  look  out, 
and  wa  lay  on  our  oars. 

*'  *  Well,  Tabor,  what  d*ye  see  T'  was 
the  general  inquiry. 

"  *  Why,*  said  Tabor,  coolly  rolling  the 
quid  from  his  weather  to  his  lee  cheek, 
'  I  see  a  cussed  old  barque,  that  looks  like 
Granny  Howland*s  wash-tub,  with  a  few 
broom-sticks  rigged  up  in  the  middle  of 
it* 

"  '  PuU,  you  devils  !*  cried  P ; 

'  there's  duff  in  the  cook's  coppers.' 
"  '  Yes !  I  think  I  smell  it,'  said  Tabor. 
**  It  was  near  dark  when  we  arrived 
alongside  of  the  barque  with  our  prize ; 
but  what  was  our  surprise* to  find  that  the 
starboard  and  larboard  boats  had  killed 
Jive  whales  between  them  !  They  were 
all  of  a  small  size,  and  did  not  average 
more  than  fifteen  barrels  each."  •  ♦  * 

"  When  the  whale  has  been  towed 
alongside  by  the  boats,  it  is  firmly  secured 
by  a  large  rope  attached  to  the  *  small'  by 
a  running  iWose.  There  is  not  a  little  in- 
genuity m  the  manner  in  which  the  fluke 
rope  is  first  passed  under  the  body  of  the 
whale.  A  small  line,  to  which  a  lead  is 
fastened,  with  a  block  of  wood  at  the 
extremity,  several  fathoms  from  the  lead, 
is  thrown  over  between  the  whale  and 
the  ship's  side. '  From  the  impetus  given 
to  the  lead,  it  sinks  in  a  diagonal  direction, 
drawing  the  block  down  af^r  it.  One 
end  of  the  lead  line  is  fastened  to  the  end 
of  the  fluke  rope  on  board,  and  the  block 
attached  to  the  other  rises  at  the  off  side 
of  the  whale.  It  is  then  hauled  on  board 
by  means  of  a  wire  hook  fastened  to  a 
long  pole,  and,  in  hauling  it  in,  the  fluke- 
rope  passes  round  under  the  body  of  the 
Trhale,  till  the  end  arrives  on  board,  when 
it  is  passed  through  the  loop  in  the  other 
extremity,  and  Uins  a  running  noose  is 
formed,  which  is  easily  slipped  down  to 
the  small.  The  fluke-rope  is  then  made 
fast  on  the  forecastle,  and  the  flakes  are 
hauled  up  to  the  bow,  or  as  near  as  they 
will  reach,  leavmg  the  head  pointed  ah. 
Of  course,  the  size  of  the  vessel  and  the 
length  of  the  whale  make  a  great  differ- 
ence ;  but  in  general  the  head  reaches  to 
the  quarter.  To  prevent  concussion,  the 
Inhale  is  always  on  the  weather  side. 
The  progress  of  the  vessel,  which  is  usu- 
ally under  easy  sail  during  the  time  of 
cmtting  in,  keeps  the  whale  from  drifting 
out  at  right  angles  from  the  side ;  though, 
in  most  cases,  the  head  is  kept  in  its  ap- 
propriate position  by  a  small  rope  maoe 
last  aft. 

''The   outting-tackle  is  attached  to  a 


powerihl  strap,  or  pendant,  passing  round 
lAte  mast  in  the  main-top  by  two  large 
blocks.  There  are,  in  fact,  tviro  tackles, 
the  falls  of  which  pass  round  the  windlass. 
To  each  of  these  tackles  is  attached  a 
large  blubber-hook,  which,  upon  being 
made  fast  to  the  blubber,  are  nauled  up 
by  the  windlass,  one  only  being  in  opera- 
tion at  a  time,  so  that  when  the  first  strip 
of  blubber,  or  '  blanket-piece,'  reaches 
the  stationary  block  on  the  pendant,  the 
other  can  be  made  fast  by  a  strap  and  bolt 
of  wood,  to  a  hole  cut  below  the  point  at 
which  that  blanket-piece  is  to  be  cut  off.  I 
have  endeavored  to  give  some  idea  of  this 
part  of  the  process  in  the  froutispiece  ac- 
companying the  work.  The  blanket- 
pieces  are  stripped  ofi*in  a  spiral  direction, 
running  down  toward  the  flukes;  the 
whale  turning,  at  every  heave  of  the  wind- 
lass, till  the  whole  covering  of  blubber  is 
stripped  off  to  the  flukes,  which  are  hoist- 
ed on  board,  and  those  parts  containing 
oil  cut  away,  aud  the  remainder  thrown 
overboard.  The  head  having,  in  the  first 
place,  been  cut  off  and  secured  to  the 
stern,  is  now  hauled  up,  with  the  nose 
down,  if  too  large  to  be  taken  on  board, 
and  hoisted  so  far  out  of  the  water  as  may 
be  found  convenient,  and  the  oil  or  liquid 
spermaceti  bailed  out  with  a  vessel  attach- 
ed to  a  long  pole,  and  thus  taken  in  and 
saved.  As  there  is  no  little  risk  attendinff 
this  mode  of  getting  the  spermaceti,  and 
a  great  deal  of  waste,  the  head  is  always 
taken  on  board,  when  not  too  large  or 
heavy. 

"  The  *  case,'  which  is  the  name  given 
by  whalers  to  the  head,  sometimes  con- 
tains from  ten  to  fifteen  barrels  of  oil  and 
spermaceti.  A  single  *  blauket-piece,'  not 
unfrequently  weighs  a  ton  or  upward.  In 
hauling  it  up  by  the  tackles,  it  careens 
the  vessel  over  frequently  to  an  angle  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  degrees,  owing  to  its 
own  great  weight,  combined  with  that  of 
the  whale,  the  upper  surface  of  which  it 
raises  several  feet  out  of  the  water.  When 
the  blanket-piece  has  reached  the  station- 
ary block  in  the  top,  it  is  cut  off  by  a  boat- 
steerer,  who  stands  by  with  a  bioarding- 
knife,  having  first,  however,  been  secured 
below  by  the  other  blubber-hook,  which 
is  hauled  taught,  to  prevent  it  from  break- 
ing away  by  too  sudden  a  jerk.  The  up- 
per piece  then  swings  in,  aud,  when  it 
ceases  its  pendulating  motion,  is  dropped 
down  into  the  hold  or  blubber-room, 
where  it  is  cut  up  into  blocks  of  a  foot 
and  a  half  or  two  feet  in  length,  and  eight 
or  ten  inches  in  width.  These  blocks  are 
called  'horse-pieces.'  The  white,  hard 
blocks,  containing  but  litle  oil,  and  which 
are  found  near  the  small,  and  at  the  flukes, 
are  called  '  white  horse.'  The  carcass  of 
the  whale,  when  stripped  of  its  blubber, 
is  cast  loose,  and  soon  sinks  from  the  want 
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of  its  baoyant  covering.  I  have  seen  it 
float  astern,  however,  some  distance  with- 
out sinlting.  "        •        •        •        • 

**  The  blnbber  varies  from  four  to  ten 
inches  in  thickness.  It  is  cut  from  the 
whale  in  layers  about  three  feet  wide, 
which  run  from  the  head  to  the  flukes  in  a 
spiral  form.  After  tlie  blubber  and  flukes 
are  hoisted  on  board,  with  a  large  tackle 


the  vessel  is  patching  her  waj  through  the 
rough  seas,  looking  as  if  enveloped  in 
flame. 

"  *  More  horse-pieces  !*  criea  the  min^ 
cer's  attendant 

"  *  Horse  pieces !'  echoes  the  man  in 
the  waist. 

"  *  Scraps  !*  growls  a  boat-steerer. 

"  By>and-by  the  captain  comes  up  from 


attached  to  a  peudant  iu  the  main-top,  the  the  cabin  to  see  how  things  are  progress 

boat-steerers  cut  them  in  sizes  sufficiently  siug.     He  peeps  into  the  pots,  and  ob- 

small  to  fit  snugly  in  the  blubber-room,  an  serves,  ia  a  discontented  tone,  *  Why  don't 

apartment  in  the  main  hold.      The  tr^-  yon  keep   that  'ere  oil  stirred  ?     It's  all 

works  are  then  cleaned  out,  and   got  m  gettins  black.'    Then  he  takes  a  look  into 

readiness  for  boiling.    Two  or  three  bands  the  mmcer's  tub :  *  That  won't  do  !  Make 

are  stationed  in   the  blubber-room  with  Bible  leaves  of  'em.'    Then  he  looks  at 

shoit  spades,  whose  duty  it  is  to  cut  up  the  men  on  the  windlass :  *  Hey  !  all  idle  I 

the  large  pieces  of  blubber,  called  blanket-  Give  these  fellows  something  to  do.     We 

pieces,  into  blocks  or  pieces  about  a  foot  can't  have  idlers  about  now.' 


and  a  half  long  and  six  inches  wide.  The 
blubber  is  then  minced  into  thin  slices, 
and  cast  into  the  boilers ;  a  fire  started, 
and  the  first  batch  of  oil  obtained  :  the 
crisped  pieces  of  blabber  are  used  for 
iuel.  The  hot  oil  is  strained  into  a  large 
copper  cooler,  where  it  is  permitted  to 


**  Having  delivered  himself  of  tfaeae 
sentiments,  he  goes  back  to  his  snug  nest 
in  the  cabin.  The  idlers  resome  their 
places,  and  entertain  themselves  spinning 
yarns,  singing  songs,  &c.,  and  calculating 
the  time  by  the  moon.     About  the  middle 


^  ,  of  the  watch  they  set  up  the  bread  kid, 

settle  till  the  boilers  are  a^ain  ready  to  be  and  after  dipping  a  lew  biscuit  in  salt  wa- 

emptied.    It  is  then  strained  into  casks,  ter,  heave  tnem  into  a  strainer,  and  boH 

and  kept  on  deck  till  quite  cool,  when  it  them  in  the  oil.    It  is  difficult  to  form  any 


is  stowed  down  in  the  casks  in  the  hold 
by  means  of  a  hose. 

**  A  '  trying  out'  scene  is  the  most  stir- 
ring part  of  the  whaling  business,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  disagreeable.  The  try- 
works  are  usually  situated  between  the 
fore-mast  and  the  main  hatch.  Iu  small 
vessels  they  contain  two  or  three  large 


idea  of  the  luxury  of  this  delicioos  mode 
of  cooking  on  a  long  night-watch.  Some- 
times, when  on  friendly  terms  with  die 
steward,  they  make  fritters  of  the  bnios 
of  the  whale  mixed  with  flour,  and  cook 
them  in  the  oil.  Theee  are  considered  a 
most  sumptQous  delicacy.  Certain  por- 
tbns  of  the   whale's  flesh  are  also  eaten 


pots,  imbedded  in  brick.    A  few  barrels  with  relish,  though,  to  my  thinkhig,  not  t 

of  oil  irom  the  whale's  case,  or  head,  are  very    great   luxury,    bemg    coarse     and 

bailed  into  the  pots  before  commencing  strong.     Mixed  with  potatoes,  however, 

upon  the  blubber.    Two  men  are  standing  like   '  porpoise-balb,'  they   answer  very 

bv  the  mincing-horse,  one^  slicing  u^  the  well  for  variety.    A  good  appetite  makes 

blubber,  and  the  other  passing  horse  pieces  almost  any  kind  of  food  palatable.     I  have 

from  a  tub,  into  which  they  are  thrown  eaten  whale-flesh  at  sea  with  as  much  rel^ 


by  a  third  hand,  who  receives  them  from 
the  hold.  One  of  the  boat  steerers  stands 
in  front  of  the  lee-pot,  pitching  the  minced 
blubber  into  the  pots  vrith  a  fork.  An- 
other is  stirring  up  the  oil,  and  throwing 
the  scraps  into  a  wooden  strainer.  We 
will  now  imagine  the  works  in  full  opera- 
tion at  night.  Dense  clouds  of  lurid 
smoke  are  curling  up  to  the  tops,  shroud- 
ine  the  ringing  from  the  view.  The  oil 
is  hissing  m  the  try-pots.  Hulf-a-dozen  of 
the  crew  are  sitting  on  the  windlass,  their 
rough,  weather-beaten  faces  shining  in  the 
red  glare  of  the  fires,  all  clothed  iu  greasy 
duck,  and  forming  about  as  savage  a  look- 
ing group  as  ever  was  sketched  by  the 
pencil  of  Salvator  Rosa.  The  cooper  and 
one  of  the  mates  are  raking  up  the  fires 
with  long  bars  of  wood  or  iron.  The 
decks,  bulwarks,  railing,  trjr- works,  and 
windlass,  are  covered  with  oil  and  slime 


ish  as  I  ever  ate  roast-beef  ashore.  A 
trying-out  scene  has  something  peculiarly 
wild  and  savage  in  it;  a  kind  of  inde- 
scribable uncouthness,  which  renders  it 
difficult  to  describe  with  anything  like 
accuracy.  There  is  a  murderous  appear- 
ance  about  the  blood-stained  decl»,  and 
the  huge  masses  of  flesh  and  blubber  Wing 
here  and  there,  and  a  ferocity  in  the  looks 
of  the  men,  heightened  by  the  red,  fierce 
glare  of  the  fires,  which  inspire  in  the 
mind  of  the  novice  feelings  of  mingled 
disgust  and  awe.  But  one  soon  becumea 
accustomed  to  such  scenes,  and  regards 
them  with  the  indifierence  of  a  veteran  in 
the  field  of  battle.  I  know  of  nothing  to 
which  this  part  of  the  whaling  business 
can  be  more  appropriately  compared  than 
to  Dante's  pictures  of  the  infernal  regions. 
It  requires  but  little  stretch  of  the  ima^ 
ation  to  suppose  the  smoke,  the  hiaoag 


of  black-skin,  glistening  with  the  red  glare    boilers,  the  savage-looking  crew,  and  the 
from  the  try-works.    I^owly  and  doggedly    waves  of  flame  that  burst  now  and  tboa 
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from  the  fines  of  the  foniace,  part  of  the 
paraphernalia  of  a  scene  in  the  lower  re- 
gions. Oar  *  down-easter,'  who  always 
had  something  characteristic  to  wy  of 
evarythioff  that  fell  under  his  obseryation, 
very  sagely  remarked  on  one  occasion, 
when  nearly  suffocated  with  smoke,  that 
<if  this  wamH  h — 1  on  a  small  scale,  he 
didn't  know  what  to  call  it.*  ** 

These  are  the  perils  and  the  suffer- 
iDgs  that  necessarily  attend  the  daily 
ocenpations  of  20,(K)0  American  sea- 
men, who  spend  their  lives  upon  the 
trackless  ocean,  in  procuring  oil  for  the 
use  of  those  who  live  in  comfort  on  the 
shore.    This husiness,  asa  great  whole, 
has  not  only  been  neglected  by  the 
government  in  its  duty  of  throwing  the 
protection  of  the  law  over  the  whole, 
but  of  providing  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  rights  of  the  hardy  individuals  who 
form  3ie  crews  of  the  fleet.    When  we 
consider  that  the  trade  has  grown  up 
entirely  independentof  the  government, 
until    it  not  only  constantly  occupies 
10,000  American  seamen  in  the  Pacific 
O^n,  but,  by  the  trade  they  create  at 
the    Sandwich    islands,  have    caused 
those  otherwise   insignificant  spots  on 
the  ocean  to  become  places  of  great 
importance,  it  becomes  self-evident  that 
whalers,  at  least,  can  live  without  pro- 
tection.    This,  however,  does  not  ex- 
cuse the  culpable  neglect  of  the  fede- 
ral government,  which,  for  30  years,  al- 
lowed the  Oregon  territory,  with  its 
only  harbor,  the  mouth  of  the  Colum- 
bia, to  remain  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Englbh,  when  that  was  the  only  spot 
CD  a  surface  of  20,000,000  of  square 
miles,  where  whalers  could  touch  the 
soil  of  their  country.     It  is  true,  under 
British  protection,  there  sprung  up  on 
the  banks  of  the  Columbia  a  farming 
uiterest,  which  supplied  the  Sandwich 
islands  with  the  produce  necessary  to 
the  support  of  the  American  seamen, 
"who  resort  thither  to  recruit.     It  was, 
however,  in  spite  of  the  neglect  of  the 
government.    The  harbor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  California,  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  the  only 
good  harbor  on  the  Pacific  coast.     It 
must  be  the  future  home  of  the  Ameri- 
can whaling  interests,  communicating 
through  the  newly  discovered  **  south 
pass*'  with  the  vsJleys  of  the  Arkansas 
and  Rio  Grande.    The  presence  of  a 
navy  is  abo  necessary,  not  only  to  over- 
awe the  islanders  and  natives,  where 


whalemen  resort,  but  to  chastise  the 
lawless  aggressions  of  British  freeboot- 
ers. Lieut.  Wilkes,  in  his  account, 
gives  an  instance  of  the  not  unfrequent 
acts  of  piracy  committed  by  the  £ng- 
lish,  in  places  under  British  authority ; 
acts  which,  unnoticed  by  the  British 
government,  require  the  action  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  alone,  how- 
ever, in  the  general  protection  of  the 
whaling  interest  from  foreign  aggres- 
skin,  that  the  federal  government  is 
called  upon  by  circumstances  to  act. 
It  is  required,  also,  that  the  arm  of  the 
law  should  be  interposed  between  own- 
ers and  captains,  and  the  20,000  labor- 
ing seamen  who,  in  embarking  in  their 
perilous  enterprise  of  whaling,  seem  to 
be  thrown  without  the  protection  of 
the  law,  and  to  be  abandoned  to  a  spe- 
cies of  tyranny  revolting  to  humanity 
under  any  circumstances. 

The  manner  of  fitting  out  ships  for 
a  voyage  is,  in  the  last  degree,  oppres- 
sive to  those  who  are  to  go.     A  law 
passed  in  1637,  fixes  the  quantity  of 
rations  to  be  allowed,  but  the  quality  is 
not  specified.     Penurious  and  unscru- 
pulous owners  put  on  board  provisions 
tota.ly  unfit  for  human  consumption, 
and  the  seaman,  who  can  have  no  prior 
knowledge  of  the  food  be  is  to  eat,  finds, 
when  at  sea,  that  he  is  en  barked  for 
two  years,  or  more,  provided  with  pro- 
visions that  human  beings  cannot  eat 
for  a  length  of  time  and  retain  their 
health.     The  consequence  is  frequently 
the  most  frightful  mortality  from  scur- 
vy, a  disease  very  prevalent  among  those 
unfortunate  beings ;  and  if  they  survive, 
there  is  no  redress.  They  have  no  rem- 
edy against  those  who  have  sacrificed  the 
lives  of  some,  and  the  health  of  all, 
from  the  most  sordid  motives.    The 
seamen  are  usually  shipped,  not    on 
monthly  wages,  but  for  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  oil  obtained  on  the  voy- 
age.   It,  however,  is  seldom  the  case 
that  a  seaman  returns    home  not  in 
debt  to  the  ship.     The  practice  is  to 
issue  slops  to  the  seamen,  instead  of 
money;  and  the  profits  on  these  are  the 
master*s  perquisites,  whose  charge  is  at 
least  100    per  cent,   profits.      Lieut. 
Wilkes  states,  that  these  profits  will 
amount,  on  a  crew  of  30  men,  to  $1800, 
and  sometimes  $3000.    This  is  done, 
not  by  what  the  seaman  himself  wears, 
but  when  at  the  Sandwich  islands,  or 
elsewhere,  he  can  get  no  money  to  pro- 
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care  necessaries  on  shore,  he  must  take 
slops  from  the  captain,  and  dispose  of 
them  probably  atone-fonrth  the  amount 
with  which  he  is  charged  for  them. — 
Thus,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity  of 
oil  taken,  the  seamen  get  nothing  but  the 
trifles  they  obtain  from  the  natives  for 
the  stops  they  are  compelled  to  barter 
away.  To  the  starvation  and  robbery 
thus  too  frequently  practised,  is  super- 
added the  remorseless  tyraony  of  a  fe- 
rocious captain,  in  whose  hands  the  law 
has  committed  the  power  to  flog  hu- 
man bein^  as  if  they  were  brutes.  In 
regard  to  this  latter,  we  may  take  a 
chapter  from  Mr.  Browne : 

"  '  Now/  said  the  captain,  *  yoa*ve  been 
lighting,  and  TU  flog  you  both.  Mr. 
D ,  seize  those  men  up !' 

*'  Jack'ti  wrii»tB  were  lashed  to  a  ratlin 
on  the  starboard  side,  and  Bully's  to  a  rat> 
lin  on  the  larboard  The  captain  then 
provided  himself  with  a  piece  of  tarred 
ratlin,  and,  striding  ap  to  Bully,  bared  the 
man's  back. 

"  •  Remember,  now,  this  is  for  Bghting.* 

"  *  Oil,  for  God's  sake,  don't  flog  me, 
.  captain !'  said  Bully,  sensible  of  the  deg- 
radation of  the  punishment  about  to  be  in- 
flicted on  him. 

"  *  Not  a  word  !'  said  the  captain,  whose 
blood  was  boiling  with  passion.  *  Tjike 
that !  and  that !  and  that !  Do  you  feel 
it  7     Will  you  fight  again  t' 

"  Poor  Bully  groaned  and  writhed  with 
asony.  Each  stripe  of  the  ratlin  raised  a 
bloou-red  mark  on  liu*  hack. 

"  '  I'll  show  you  how  to  fij^ht !'  roared 
the  captain,  swuijjing  the  ralliu  over  his 
shoulder,  and  raising  ihe  stripes  with  ev- 
ery blow.  *  I'll  make  an  example  of  you  ! 
Take  warning,  all  of  you.  You  see  what 
you  get  for  Hijliting.  If  that  ain't  enough, 
rll  lay  it  on  heavier  next  time.  I'll  skin 
your  back  worse  than  that!  Cut  him 
down  now  !     See  if  he'll  behave  himself!' 

"Jack's  turn  came  next  At  the  first 
stroke  he  yelled  with  all  his  might. 

"  *  Oh  Lord,  captain !  Oh,  for  Grod's 
sake  !  Oh,  don't  flog  me !  I'll  never 
fight  again.' 

"  *  I'll  take  care  you  won't.  If  yon  do, 
rll  lay  you  up  for  a  month.  Your  hack's 
been  itching  lor  a  flogging.  Now  take  it ! 
Take  that !  take  thai !  Yes,  you  feel  it, 
don't  you?     Cut  him  down,  Mr.  D .* 

"  The  mate  bavins  cut  both  the  men 
down,  gave  them  a  hint  to  go  forward, 
which  they  did,  limping  along  the  decks, 
scarcely  able  to  walk. 

"  *  That's  what  you'll  all  get,*  said  the 
captain,  addressing  the  crew,  *  if  there's 
any  more  quarrellui^.  I  told  yon  so  in  the 
beginning.     Any  of  you  that  fight,   Vll 


flog.  Qo  forward  now,  where  you  be- 
long.' 

''I  was  much  astonished,  upon  going 
forward,  after  being  relieved  at  the  helm, 
to  find  Jack  sitting  on  the  windlass  eating 
his  breakfast  with  the  utmost  good  hu- 
mor. 

•'  *  Well  B ,*  said  he,  looking  up 

and  laughing,  '  I've  got  a  licking,  but  r«i 
uit.d  to  it.  I  don't  care  a  ticker's  d — n 
about  lickin's  now.  I  served  my  appren- 
ticeship to  'em  in  a  man-o'-war.' 

^*  Not  so  with  Bully,  who  for  severd 
days  was  gloomy  and  silent.  The  Poi^ 
tuguese,  with  a  heartlessness  and  want  of 
delicacy,  so  unlike  the  generous  regard 
which  the  true  American  sailor  has  for  ui- 
other's  feeling  under  soch  circumstances, 
continually  ndiculed  and  tannted  him, 
mocking  his  groans,  and  crying  out  every 
time  he  went  below  to  his  meals,  *  Oh, 
capitan,  for  God's  sake,  no  flog  so  hard  f 
Jack  took  their  ridicule  with  perfect  in- 
dilTerence ;  bnt  it  cut  BuUy  to  the  quick. 
There  was  something  diabolical  and  fiend- 
ish in  this  conduct  of  the  Portuguese. 
Bully  was  so  completely  crest-fallen  that 
he  could  not  retort  upon  them  ;  from  the 
day  he  received  the  flogging  his  sphit 
was  broken." 

This,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  noC 
only  an  American,  but  a  New-England 
ship.  The  man  Jack  was  an  English 
♦'  man-of-war's  man,"  the  other  a  New- 
Yorker.  These  starved,  cheated, 
flogged  and  ill-used  seamen  have  no 
redress  at  home,  and  to  save  their  lives, 
they  sometimes  desert  a  ship,  ^  ith  the 
United  States  flag  flying,  to  seek  pro- 
tection from  an  American  captain*s 
brutality,  at  the  hands  of  the  savages 
of  the  islands.  This  was  the  case  with 
a  shipmate  of  Mr.  Browne,  a  young 
man  fi'om  Maine.  He  was,  however, 
overtaken  and  confined  seven  months 
in  the  **  run"  of  the  vessel,  and  kept 
alive  with  bread  nnd  water.  The  run 
is  a  small,  submerged  locker,  under  the 
floor  of  the  cabin,  and  no  man  can  sit 
upright  therein.  This  man,  on  his  ar- 
rival, lodged  a  complaint  against  the 
captain,  who  was  held  to  bail  in  SSOO, 
on  a  charge  of  cruel  and  unusual 
treatment.  Mr.  Browne  gives  numer- 
ous instances  of  the  barbarities  exercis- 
ed upon  these  poor  seamen  with  impu- 
nity by  the  captains.  Mr.  Wilkes 
says,  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries — 

"  While  visiting  the  ports  for  the  par- 
pose  of  recniiiing,  the  crews  of  whale 
ships  are  often  founid  in  a^  state  oil  lax  dis- 
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cipHne ;  both  captains  and  crew  take  thia 
opportuuity  to  lay  their  complaints  before 
the  consuls,  who  are  much  troubled  with 
them,  and  frequently  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand and  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the 
case.  The  crews  usually  complain  of  bad 
provisions,  short  allowance,  ana  bud  usage ; 
in  some  rases,  I  have  heard  them  assert 
that  they  felt  their  lives  in  danger  from  the 
outrageous  conduct  of  the  captain ;  and  in 
one  instance  even  the  officers  joined  in  the 
complaint.  The  captain,  on  the  other 
hand,  believed  that  there  was  a  conspiracy 
on  foot  to  poison  him. 

**  Many  Americans  are  found  on  the  dif- 
ferent islands,  who  have  been  turned 
ashore  from  whale  ships,  or  left  because 
they  have  broken  their  liberty  a  single 
time,  near  the  end  of  the  voyage.  Such 
treatment  leaves  too  much  ground  to  be- 
lieve they  are  purposely  left,  in  order  to 
increase  the  profits  of  the  shipmasters  or 
owners.  Several  of  these  men  were  re- 
ceived, in  a  perfectly  destitute  condition, 
on  board  the  Vincennes ;  others  were  ta- 
ken out  of  prison,  and  all  related  many  of 
the  difficulties  and  troubles  they  had  to 
encounter  on  board  the  ships  to  which 
they  were  attached ;  although  I  am  not 
generally  disposed  to  place  much  reliance 
on  their  statements,  yet  it  cannot  but  hap- 
pen that  out  of  BO  many  cases  there  must 
oe  some  in  which  the  seamen  are  in  the 
right." 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  there  are 
some  generous  owners,  and  many  gen- 
tlemanly and  urbane  captains,  but  the 
rule  appears  to  be  the  other  way.  It  is 
no  doubt  alleged  on  their  side  with  some 
degi'ee  of  truth,  that  the  seamen  in  the 
whaling  bus'mess  are  for  the  most  part 
of  a  worthless  character.  This  appears 
from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bi*owne ;  but 
is  it  not  the  case  that  the  bad  character 
of  the  seamen  is  the  result  of  a  long 
course  of  dishonesty  and  barbarity  on 
the  part  of  the  owners  and  captains  ? 
With  the  treatment  that  it  is  admitted 
on  all  sides  these  unfortunate  seamen 
experience,  will  any  one  go  twice  ? 
Surely  not ;  and  this  fact  loads  to  the 
practising  of  those  arts  to  entrap  lands- 
uien  into  the  voyage  so  well  described 
by  our  author.  In  fact,  when  on  their 
way  to  embark,  the  young  gentlemen 
were  cautioned  by  all  unprejudiced 
persons  of  the  error  they  were  about 
to  commit,  an  experienced  whaleman 
told  them  that  "  If  they  had  any  re- 
gard for  themselves,  they  should  turn 
their  backs  upon  New  Bedford,  for  it 
was  a  sink  hole  of  iniquity  ;   that  the 


fitters  were  all  blood-suckers,  the  own- 
ers cheats,  and  the  captains  tyrants." 
This  warning  long  dwelt  in  their  minds 
and  recurred  to  them  afterwards  amid 
cruel  sufferings  at  sea.  Nor  are  the 
seamen  alone  the  victims  of  knavish 
captains.  The  poor  natives  of  the  is- 
lands are  also  robbed  when  occasion 
offers.  Mr.  Browne,  on  this  head,  ^ter 
describing  the  Island  of  Johanna  and  its 
chief  in  the  following  humorous  strain, 
gives  us  the  following  anecdote : 

»*The  chief,  after  carefully  examining 
me,  to  ascertain  if  I  had  any  tobacco,  put  bis 
hand  in  m^  pocket  and  drew  out  my  flute, 
which  I  joined  together.  He  attempted  to 
play  on  it,  but  was  unable  to  produce  a 
sound.  Nettled  at  his  failure,  he  handed 
it  to  me  rather  impatiently,  and  by  a  mo- 
tion expressed  his  desire  to  hear  me  play, 
I  did  so,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  throw 
him  into  a  very  good  humor.  He  enjoy- 
ed the  music  as  well  as  I  could  wish ;  and, 
when  I  had  done  playing,  expressed  his 
satisfaction  by  clapping  Bis  hands  three 
times.  I  thought  tnis  was  intended  for 
applause;  but  I  soon  discovered  that  the 
applause  was  of  a  more  substantial  nature. 
A  slave  ouickly  made  his  appearance. — 
The  chiel  spoke  a  few  words  to  him,  and 
he  went  back  into  the  house.  Presently 
he  returned,  bearing  in  his  hands  a  round 
table  with  pewter  plates  upon  it,  contain- 
ing oranges,  bananas,  dates,  mangoes  and 
other  tropical  delicacies;  also,  glasses  con- 
taining snerbet  and  lemonade.  I  ate  and 
drank  heartily  of  what  was  set  before  me ; 
but  the  Arabs  would  not  join  me.  How- 
ever, I  cared  lirle  about  that;  the  refresh- 
ments tasted  quite  as  well  as  if  they  had 
assisted  me.  I  played  several  more  tunes 
before  I  left;  laughed,  talked  and  danced 
for  the  amusement  of  the  chief,  and,  alto- 
gether, made  myself  quite  at  home.  On 
parting,  I  shook  hands  with  the  crowd  all 
round.  Jezzarine  pinched  me  several 
times  when  he  thought  I  was  going  a-head 
rather  too  unceremoniously  ;  but  I  paid  no 
attention  to  his  hints.  After  we  had  turn- 
ed a  comer,  and  when  entirely  out  of  the 
hearing  of  the  chief  and  his  followers.  Jez- 
zarine stopped,  and,  with  horror  and  con- 
sternation depicted  in  his  looks,  whispered, 

**  *  You  savoy  who  dat?' 

"  *  No,'  said  I ; '  who  is  it  ?' 

"  *  What !'  he  exclaimed,  in  utter  amaze- 
ment, '  you  no  savey  who  you  play  for?' 

" '  No,  I  never  saw  him  before.* 

"  '  Oh,  you  do  bad  ting ;  you  play,  you 
dance,  you  laugh  all  de  same  he  me  f  He 
beny  mad.  Suppose  ship  no  here,  he  kill 
you  .'* 

•"But  who  is  he  t* 

"  '  Who  ?    What  for  you  no  savey  His 
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*  *  •  " 

"  Rajapoot,  a  native,  who  had  agreed  to 
furnish  as  with  wood,  brought  a  large 
canoe  alongside  in  the  evening,  containmg 
about  a  whale-boat  load,  which  was  what 
he  contracted  to  furnish.  After  we  got  it 
onboard,  the  captain  refused  to  pw  Vie 
sum  agreed  upon.  Rigapoot  argued  that 
he  had  fulfilled  his  conlmct,  and  was  enti- 
tled to  be  honeatly  paid  for  his  wood ;  but 
if  the  captaiu  wifihed  he  would  take  it 
back  again,  he  would  do  so.  The  captain 
would  neither  give  it  up,  nor  pay  for  it. 
Itaiapoot  went  o¥  in  high  dudgeon,  swear- 
ing he  would  raise  men  enough  ashore  to 
take  the  vessel  As  soon  as  he  was  gone, 
we  were  set  to  work  clearing  away  the 
casks  in  the  blubber-room,  and  stowmg 
away  the  wood  under  hatches,  it  being  the 
design  to  pay  all  dues  '  with  the  fore-top- 
sail.' We  were  ordered  to  go  to  work 
very  silently,  in  order  that  we  might  not 
alarm  the  natives  with  any  symptoms  of 
preparation  to  put  to  sea.  That  they 
might  suspect  nothing  unusual,  I  was  told 
to  go  out  on  the  jib-boom  and  *  blaze 
away'  on  my  flute.  I  thought  it  rather  a 
hard  case  to  be  obliged  to  participate  in 
cheating  poor  Rajapoot,  light  as  the  duty 
assigned  me  was ;  but  this  was  not  a  mat- 
ter of  taste.  The  American  portion  of 
the  crew  all  grumbled  at  the  meanness  of 
this  trickery ;  and  the  mate  said,  '  if  he 
could  raise  three  dollars,  he'd  pay  for  the 
wood  himself,  sooner  than  such  an  act  of 
low,  stealthy,  contemptible  meanness 
should  be  attributed  to  a  vessel  bearing  the 
flag  of  the  United  States.'  We  held  a  pri- 
vate consultation  about  raising  a  subscrip- 
tion lo  pay  the  bill ;  but,  upon  examming 
our  effects,  we  were  not  able  to  scrape  up 
even  two  dollars'  worth  of  property;  «U 
our  clothing,  consisting  of  a  few  miserable 
rags,  for  which  we  felt  Aucli  indebted  to 
the  outfitter. 

I,  **  It  is  treatment  like  this  that  renders 
the  natives  treacherous  and  hostile.  There 
has  been  mare  done  to  destroy  the  friend- 
ly feelings  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  toward 
Americans,  by  the  meanness  and  rascality 
of  whaling  captains,  than  all  the  mission- 
aries and  embassies  from  the  United  States 
can  ever  atone  for, 

*«  *  Pay  them  with  the  fore-top-«an  !'  ts  a 
mode  of  cheating  the  natives,  as  common 
in  practice  as  in  theory.  Such  examples 
will  invariably  be  followed;  for  where 
the  vices  of  civilized  life  are  sown,  there 
they  will  grow." 

The  consequence  of  these  villanies 


are  attacks  upon  whaling  veseek  when 
occasion  ofiers,  resulting  not  unfre- 
qnently  in  the  murder  of  the  whole 
crew.  The  cold-blooded  ruflSan  that 
can  so  deliberately  rouse  the  hostility 
of  natives  against  innocent  and  defence- 
less crews  that  may  come  after  him, 
deserves  the  greatest  punishment.  It 
is  an  act  which  results  in  war  rightfully 
on  tlie  part  of  those  poor  savages  as  &r 
as  theu-  means  will  permit  them  to  car- 
ry it  on  against  their  aggressors.  The 
Journal  of  the  Exploring  Expedition 
states: 

•*  A  knowledge  among  the  whaling  fleet 
that  their  interests  were  watched  over, 
even  if  they  made  no  calls  for  aid,  would 
give  security  and  protect  &em  from  vat- 
positions,  as  well  as  prevent  them  fii3m 
practising  fraud,  or  committing  aggres- 
sions on  the  natives  of  the  islaods  they 
visit.  Such  aggressions  invnriably  lead  to 
retaliations  on  the  part  of  the  chiefr, 
which  they  inflict  upon  the  first  unsos* 
pecting  vessel  that  anchors  in  their  porti 
The  capture  of  vessels  and  the  massarre 
of  their  whole  crews,  have  been  firequent- 
ly  owing  to  this  cause." 

These  are  national  evils,  that  reqahe 
the  prompt  interposition  of  Congress. 
The  masters  of  vessels  should  be  mide 
rigidly  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  his 
power.  The  ancient  idea,  that  flogging 
and  ill-usage  is  necessary  to  preserve 
discipline,  is  nearly  obsolete.  If  men 
are  well  used  at  sea,  knowing  their  own 
nghts  to  be  protected  by,  and  their  re- 
sponsibilities to,  the  law,  they  will  be  is 
easily  governed  as  our  journeymen  on 
land.  But  they  must  have  rights  re- 
cognised by  law,  in  order  that  they  may  ^ 
duly  appreciate  their  own  responsibili- 
ties. The  owners  of  vessels,  in  the 
short-sighted  parsimony  that  leads  them 
to  cheat  the  sailors  of  their  food  and 
raiment,  and  to  employ  an  ignorant, 
brutal  and  tyrannical  man  as  cap- 
tain, because  he  is  as  servile  and  cring- 
ing in  the  presence  of  his  employers  as 
he  is  domineering  at  sea,  and  because 
he  will  sail  cheap,  do  more  to  injure 
their  own  interests  than  they  suppose. 
The  incompetency  of  the  captain  is  a 
bar  to  success,  and  the  time  spent  by 
him  in  port,  wrangling  and  cheating 
his  men,  to  compensate  for  want  of  oil, 
appear  to  be  the  usual  causes  of  a 
♦♦  clean  ship,"  after  a  long  cruise. 
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Pitt  that&e  awards  of  finne  thoiikl 
oome  so  laggardlj  to  bar  true  votaries ; 
but  so  it  is.  In  bow  maoy  oases  has 
il  been  proven  that  the  only  requitals 
of  transcendent  genius  hare  been  pov- 
erty, dishonor,  and  sometimes  an  in- 
glorions  end ;  leaving  it  to  after  times 
10  repair  the  injustice  of  lordly  ignor- 
anee  and  superstitious  intolerance.— 
Roger  Baeoa,  the  parent  of  more 
original  discoveries  than  any  of  his  day, 
eommitted  this  treason  against  his  co- 
temporaries,  and  in  conseonence  en- 
Hsted  their  persecution  for  his  crime, 
having  beoi  twice  imprisoned,  once 
for  the  long  period  of  ten  years :  but 
to  say  nothing  of  his  claims  to  numer- 
ous works  on  the  exploded  science  of 
alehemy,  posterity  have  allowed  his 
title  to  the  discovery  of  gunpowder  and 
the  telescope.  We  might  nadily  refer 
to  other  instances  of  the  kind,  even 
down  to  the  times  of  Pulton.  But  where 
to  limit  our  rambling  pen,  in  diUting 
spoB  the  mbfortunes  of  authors,  is  no 
•asy  task,  the  instances  that  occur  are 
so  mantfeld  and  marvellous.  What 
shall  we  say  of  the  cruel  and  heartless 
ingratitude  shown  to  the  intellectual, 
magnanimous  and  humane  Bentivoglio, 
who,  when  rednoed  to  the  eztremest 
distress,  caused  by  his  owa  prodigal 
nranificeoee,  was  actually  refused  ad- 
mission into  the  very  hospital  himself 
had  erected. 

"Thus  }Ar4a  Ibr  odiefs  bond  the  downy  nett; 
Thus  aheep  fiir  olben  bear  the  flaeor  vest} 
Thas  bees  collect  for  others  boo^'d  food  ; 
Tbafl  ploughs  the  patient  ox  for  others'  good." 

Numerous  as  have  been  the  institu- 
tions designed  for  the  relief  of  the  in- 
digent poor,  but  one  b  only  known  to 
have  been  erected  for  the  especial  bene- 
fit of  the  hapless  author ;  and  this,  es- 
tablished by  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  bore 
the  strangely  significant  name  of  the 
*'  Retreat  of  the  Incurables,*'  as  if  im- 
plying that  its  devotees  were  deemed 
irreclaimable  alike  from  the  crime  ci 
poverty  and  authorship.  To  glance 
down  the  stream  of  time  for  a  moment, 
we    may   mention  many   memorable 
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cases  of  the  peemuaiy  dlaoomfiture  of 
literanr  men,  whose  names  ure  as  vahi« 
ed  with  us  as  the  precious  metals  are 
with  the  miserly  worshipper  ei  mam- 
mon. Homer,  we  are  iafiumed,  waa 
not  only  deprived  the  use  of  his  optica* 
but  was  miserably  in  need  of  the  nece8<* 
Sarie^  of  life,  and  had  to  rehearse  hia 
ballads  to  the  vulgar  populace  for  his 
meagre  subsistence  ;  and  another  claa* 
sic  and  comic  rouse,  Plautus,  combined, 
for  the  convenience  of  his  stomach,  the 
avocations  of  poet  with  that  of  a  turner 
of  a  mill.  Terence  and  Boethius  died 
in  *<  durance  vile  ;**  Cervantes  died  for 
lack  of  bread ;  and  the  well-knofwn  au- 
thor of  the  **  Lusiad"  ended  bis  career 
ignobly  in  an  almshouse.  Tasso  was 
subjected  to  the  most  humiliating  ex* 
igenoes:  on  one  occasion,  having  ad- 
dressed a  sonnet  to  his  fiivorite  cat,  in 
which  he  begs  the  light  of  her  eye*  to 
write  by,  as  he  was  too  poor  to  buy  a 
candle  !  Collins*  mental  derangement 
and  death  were  superinduced  by  long 
neglect;  Steele  lived  in  a  perpetuiU 
state  of  wariare  with  bailiffii,  and  €k>ld«- 
smith  usually  suflfered  similar  distrac- 
tions ;  Lee,  Fielding,  Ofway,  Savage, 
De  Lolme,  Butler,  Chatterton,  Cotton, 
Anton,  Fletcher,  Kirke  White,  Logan, 
Burns,  and  others,  whose  writings  en- 
noble the  esqptcheon  of  fame,  afford 
unequivocal  evidence  of  the  fiiot  thai 
opulence  and  authorship  are  not  twin 
si^era#'  Rushworth,  whose  miluabl^ 
historical  collections  remained  without 
a  printer,  was  doomed  to  the  **  Bench'* 
for  the  balance  of  his  life  during  a  pe- 
riod of  six  kmg  years ;  while  Samuel 
Boyce,  whose  poeqi  on  The  Crtati^m 
has  high  merit,  was  actually  ^mished 
to  death,  being  found  dead  in  a  garret, 
with  a  blanket  thrown  over  his  shoul- 
ders, fastened  by  a  wooden  skewer, 
with  a  pen  in  his  hand. 

"  Wbea  Bmler,  needy  wretcb,  waa  yet  aUve, 
No  ffeneroos  patron  would  a  dinner  giva 
See  him.  resolved  to  clay  and  tamed  to  dna^ 
Presented  with  a  mono  mental  bust  I 
The  Poet* s  (kte  ishere  in  emblem  sbown~ 
He  aakad  fior  bread,  and  be  veceived  a  stoo^" 
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Even  Dryden  sunk  into  neglect  in 
his  old  age,  having  died  in  a  garret  in 
an  obscure  corner  of  London  ;  being 
visited  by  a  friend  in  his  last  moments, 
who  commiserated  fab  situation,  he  re- 
plied, **  You  feel  and  weep  for  my  suf- 
ferings, but  never  mind,  the  pang  will 
soon  be  all  over."  Chatterton,  in 
Brooke-street,  starved  two  dayv  before 
he  cut  his  throat;  Dr.  Johnson  was 
once  found  ,in  the  roost  desponding 
hopelessness  in  a  garret,  destitute  even 
of  ink  and  paper  with  which  to  tran- 
scribe his  lucubrations.  When  Gold- 
smith  had  nearly  completed  his  **  Vi- 
car," his  landlady  one  day  surprised 
him  by  a  heavy  demand  fi>r  his  board 
and  kdging ;  and  on  his  declaring  his 
utter  inability  to  meet  it,  she  proposed 
to  cancel  her  cfaiim  on  his  becoming  her 
spouse;  this  the>  timely  arrival  of 
Johnson  prevented,  as  he  aided  him  in 
the  liquidaion  of  the  debt 

If  we  turn  to  France,  we  shall  there 
find  even  stronger  instances  of  the  hap- 
less destiny  of  genius.  Vaugeks,  one 
of  the  politest  writers,  and  one  of  the 
most  honest  men  of  his  time,  was  sur* 
named  the  Owl,  from  his  being  obliged 
to  keep  within  all  dav  and  vefnture  out 
otdy  by  nigbt,  through  fear  of  his  cre- 
ditors. His  last  will  is  very  remark- 
able. After  bequeathing  all  his  worldly 
substance  to  the  dischai^  of  his  debts, 
he  goes  on  thus : 

''Bat  as  there  still  may  remain  some 
creditors  unpaid,  even  after  all  that  I  have 
shall  be  disposed  of,  in  snch  a  case  it  is  my 
last  will  that  my  body  should  be  sold  to 
the  targeons  to  the  best  advantage^  and 
that  the  purchase  money  should  go  to  the 
diflchargiiig  those  debts  which  I  owe  to 
society ;  so  that  if  I  conld  not,  while  liv* 
ing,  at  least  when  dead,  I  may  be  usefuL*' 

That  is  **  honest  to  the  back-bone  at 
any  rate." 

In  Our  own  times,  how  many  sad  in- 
stances of  poverQr,  being  the  inherit- 
ance of  poets,  occur  to  the  memory  ? — 
the  great  '*poet  of  the  poor,"  Ebenezer 
Elliott  followed  the  calling  of  an  iron- 
monger ;  Clare  that  of  a  common  day- 
laborer;  Hogg  was  a  shepherd-boy  ; 
Miller  a  basket-maker ;  Kirke  White 
originally  carried  out  the  basket  of  the 
butcher,  which  was  afterwards  exchan- 
ged for  the  hosier*6  loom.  But  it  is 
needless  to  extend  their  numbers. 

P*  Israeli  has  a  prolific  chapter  on 


diu  subject :  among  thehr  other  misfor- 
tunes, he  collates  Vae  following  cases 
of  incarceration  of  authors ;  his  obje<^« 
however,  being  to  show  that  their  im- 
prisonment rather  promoted  than  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  their  studies. — 
It  was  while  immured  within  the 
gloomy  walls  of  a  dungeon  that  Bce- 
3iius  composed  his  weH-known  **  Con- 
solations (^  Philosophy,"  Grotaus  wrote 
liis  *' Commentary  on  St.  Matthew," 
and  Buchanan  his  excellent  ^  Para- 
phrases." The  renowned  Cervantes, 
in  Barbary,  and  *'  Fleta,"  written  m  tiie 
*  Fletiy*  afford  similar  proo6 ;  the  name 
of  the  place  though  not  of  the  avatar 
having  been  preserved  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  fact;  while  another  work, 
^^  Fleta  Minor,"  or  ''  the  laws  of  ait 
and  nature  in  knowing  the  bodies  of 
metals,"  by  Potters,  1683,  derived  ako 
its  title  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man during  the  author's  confinement 
in  this  prison.  Louis  XII.  and  Mar- 
garet, consort  of  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
as  well  as  Charles  I.  of  England,  made 
good  use  of  the  pen  under  similar  cir- 
cum8taaces*-the  latter  bavins  indited 
his  well-koown  Eikon  BasiU^  or  the 
Royal  Image,  the  authorship  of  whidi 
has  given  rise  to  so  much  curiooaspecu- 
]atH)n  among  the  learned.  Queen  Elis- 
abeth, while  confined  by  her  sistor  Ma- 
ry, wroto  several  poems,  which  are 
said  never  to  have  been  equalled  afW 
her  enlargement;  and  the  uafi^ituiiato 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  during  her  hwg 
imprisonment,  produced  many  plesaiing 
poetic  compositions,  one  of  which,  her 
Last  Prayer,  we  transcribe  for  the  sake 
of  its  plaintive  mekidy  and  beau^.  It 
was  written  originally  in  Latin;  we 
append  an  English  rendering  of  it  fi>r 
the  benefit  of  those  who  prefer  a  ver- 
nacular version : 

Oh  1  Domme  De«%  * 

8peravi  in  te — 
Oh !  Care  ml  Jesu, 

Nanc  libera  me. 
In  dtirft  catenA, 
In  miseri  pcBoA 

Desiriero  te. 
Languendo,  gemendo, 
£t  gennflectendo^ 

Adoro,  imploro 
Ct  liberes  me  1 

Oh !  my  Qod  and  my  Lord, 

I  have  trusted  in  tbee; 
Ob  !  Jesu,  my  Love, 

Now  liberate  mBi>  t 
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la  lay  enemies*  power, 
Id  affliotion's  sad  hoar 

I  IftDgaish  for  thee. 
In  aorrowioff,  weepings, 

And  beadUiff  the  knoe» 
I  adore  and  implore  thee 

To  liberate  me. 

In  glanciog  over  the  story  of  many 
a  literary  life,  how  touchiog  are  its  ap- 
peals to  our  own  sympathy !  Who  can 
read  ^e  above  without  feelinff  their 
force  ?  It  is  not  every  one  who  has 
philosophy  enough  to  abide  the  impu- 
dent reply  made  to  the  learned  French- 
man, Treret,  who,  on  being  summarily 
taken  from  his  sick-bed  to  the  Bastile, 
after  patiently  submitting  for  several 
weeks  to  his  **  durance  vile,"  on  inquir- 
ing for  what  o^eoce  he  was  so  treated, 
received  from  his  officer  the  following 
heartless  and  insolent  response  :  **  Sir, 
I  think  you  have  a  deal  of  curiosity  !*' 
Every  one  has  read  the  history  and 
woes  of  Silvio  Pellico,  the  author  of 
JFrancesca  da  Rimini  and  other  re- 
nowned Italian  tragedies,  whose  love  of 
poetry  survived  so  many  years  of  his 
gloomy  incarceration. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh*s  memorable 
"  History  of  the  World,"  although  un- 
finished, remains  a  noble  monument  of 
his  leamiDg,  industry,  and  indomitable 
porseverance,  under  circumstances  so 
apparently  adverse  to  the  cultivation  of 
letters  as  those  in  which  he  was  placed, 
during  the  gloomy  lapse  of  his  eleven 
years*  imprisonment.  We  might  also 
cite  numerous  others ;  but  two  more 
Dames  must  suffice ;  they  are  of  equal 
celebrity — both  be'mg  remarkable  in- 
stances of  high  genius,  although  re- 
motely opposite  in  character.  We  re- 
ier  to  Voltaire  and  Bunyan,  the  for- 
mer, who,  while  in  the  Bastile,  sketch- 
ed the  plan  and  partly  completed  his 
Henriade;  and  the  latter,,  who,  during 
bis  cruel  imprisonment  in  Bedford  jail, 
produced  his  world-renowned  "jPi/- 
grinCs  Progress.'^  And  how  many 
mtxe,  like  McDiarmid,  have  exhibited 
the  sad  combination  of  genius  allied  to 
abject  pover^  1  who,  as  D*Israeli  re- 
lates, while  engaged  upon  his  »» Sys- 
tem of  M'ditary  Defence,"  became  so 
study-worn  and  emaciated  that  his  hol- 
low eyes  seemed  like  dim  lamps  shin- 
ing in  the  tomb.  His  entire  life  was, 
indeed,  one  continuous  strife  with  the 
fell  spoUer ;  often  the  day  passed  cheer- 


fgjfy  without  iu  meal,  but  never  with- 
ont  its  pace ! 

An  entnusiastic  temperament  is  also 
often  the  accompaniment  of  ffenius — a 
feature  of  character  that  renders  it  the 
easy  victim  of  delusion  and  credulity. 
Numerous  instances  might  be  adduced 
in  proof.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  half 
inoculated  with  the  absurdities  of  ju- 
dicial astrology.  Dr.  Johnson  was  pro- 
verbially superstitious.  What  curious 
paradoxes  may  be  seen  between  the 
writings  and  actions  of  the  same  men. 
Hobbes  the  deist  was  a  most  devout 
believer  in  ghosts  and  spiritual  exist- 
ences. Locke,  the  matter-of-fact  phi- 
losopher, was  an  inordinate  reader  of 
romance,  and  revelled  in  works  of  fic- 
tion. And  too  truly  has  the  character 
of  the  great  Francis  Verulam  been 
depicted  as  the  wisest,  greatest,  and 
meanest  of  mankind ! 

Since  everything  connected  with 
men  of  intellect  possesses  interest,  we 
shall  briefly  refer  to  some  of  their  pe- 
culiar amusements  and  domestic  ha- 
bits, previously  to  entering  upon  the 
main  objects  before  u»— their  misfor- 
tunes. 

The  fififorite  recreation  of  the  learn- 
ed Father  Petavius,  author  of  Dogmata 
Jlieologica,  was,  at  the  interval  of  eveiy 
second  nour,  the  habit  of  twirling  his 
chair  for  five  minutes.  Spinosa,  after 
protracted  studies,  regaled  himselif  by  a 
species  of  pithy  sportsmanship,  in  mak- 
ing spiders  fiffht  each  other.  Tycho 
Brahe  amused  himself  with  polishing 
glasses  for  spectacles.  Balzac's  favor- 
ite pastime  was  that  of  making  crayons. 
Montaigne  found  a  playmate  in  his  cat. 
(ardind  Richelieu  delighted  at  playing 
leap-frog  with  his  servant  Pope  wast- 
ed his  time  in  trymg  to  paint ;  and  Po- 
lirian  was  never  so  happy  aa  when 
unging  to  his  lute* 

Turn  we  for  a  moment  to  the  do- 
mestic peculiarities  of  the  learned,  wo 
shall  find  no  less  abundant  evidence  of 
the  verity  of  their  true  designation — 
genua  irritatite.  Johnson  evinced  his 
nervous  irritability  by  biting  his  nails  to 
the  very  ouick — an  intimation,  it  is  said, 
of  his  well-known  pucnacity  and  crusti- 
ness. Another  wor&y  but  eccentric 
bibliopole,  William  Coke  of  Leith, 
who  died  some  ten  or  twebe  years 
since,  presents  also  a  singular  instance 
of  a  quick  and  irritable  temperament  t 
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b«t  we  nwy  foan^lf  wonder  H  hk 
case,  he  having  given  us,  if  not  an  att* 
ffiifficJent,  at  anr  rate,  a  soaiewbat  In- 
dkroua  due  to  his  malady,  for  he  was 
aotiudly  caught  one  day  ruhhing  his 
h^d  in  ^Miity  ! — No  marvel  that  Ym 
waa  kot'htadeJL  Othera  again  iadnlged 
itrangB  vagariee  and  hnmote; — anch  aa 
Menage,  who,  while  aoieoce  covered  hia 
head  with  lanrela,  used  to  cover  hitfbet 
with  several  pairs  of  stockioga.  Pope 
need  to  brace  himself  op  wHhcorsets*  It 
is  related  that  Magliabecht,  the  learned 
llbranan  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tusca- 
ny, used  to  divert  himself  with  pelting 
spiders.  He  seldom  left  his  books,  for 
he  usuaUy  ate,  drank  and  slept  anoong 
them ;  thus  imitating  the  domestic  pro* 
pensities  of  his  favorites.  8ir  Walter 
Scott  entertained  an  abanrd  opinion 
that  his  poetic  vein  never  flowed  hap- 
py except  between  the  vernal  and  au- 
tumnal equinoxes ;  he  was  accustomed 
to  rise  at  4,  and  walk  about  his  room  in 
a  state  of  nudity,  calling  it  his  air<breath. 
Ronssean,when  doomed  to  the  company 
of  the  common-place,  occupied  himself 
wi^  knitting  lace  strings,  which  he  evi- 
dently preferred  to  long  yarns.  Bloom- 
field  wrote  his  Farmer's  Boy  with  chalk 
upon  the  top  of  a  pair  of  bellows — a 
wind-instrument,  till  then  a  novelty  in 
the  choir  of  the  Muses.  Many  of  the 
eccentric  sons  of  genius  exhibit  singular 
deficiency  in  conversational  powers,  as 
though  cature  had  designod  to  devote 
them  to  the  pen,  by  denying  them  the 
gift  of  oral  hmguage.  CerneiHe  presents 
an  example  m  this ;  he  was  so  utteriy 
insipid  in  company  that  his  conversation 
was  deemed  contemptible,  for  he  conki 
ioarcely  speak  correctly  the  language 
he  so  ennobled  by  kis  pen.  Desoartea 
was  another  who  was  made  for  secla^ 
•Ion  and  soUtude,  not  for  society ;  •'  he 
received  his  intellectual  wealth,"  says 
a  modem  critic,  *'AroB  natore  in  solid 
ban,  not  in  current  coin  ;**  or,  in  the 
words  of  Themistoeles,  he  might  say, 
who,  when  asked  to  play  on  the  lute,  re- 
plied, '*  I  cannot  fiddle,  but  I  can  make 
a  little  village  a  great  ci^.*'  Addison  vrae 
a  taciturn  companion  in  the  social  circle. 
Shakspeare,  like  Virgil,  was  cknidy  and 
oblivious  in  colloquial  dtsoourse,  but  how 
transcendentally  brilliant  when  they 
communed  only  with  their  own  high 
tfaoushts.  Chaucer,  and  Gokkmith,  and 
Drydeo,  were  dull  and  stupid,  as  also 
Isocrates,  so  celebrated  for  his  sublime 


compositk>ns;  ftiid  La  Fontaine  and  La 
Bruyere  might  likewise  be  included  in 
the  category.  The  author,  it  is  thus 
erident,  b  bodi  more  at  ease  and  mors 
to  advantage  in  his  study  than  any- 
where else;  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  we  find  him  covet  this  seclusive 
retreat,  and  indulge  his  predilection 
sometimes  at  the  expense  of  the  rules 
of  etiquette  aud  courtesy. 

Montesquieu's  complaininc  epistle  to 
a  friend,  affords  evidence  of  uia,  where 
he  intimatps  that  the  frequent  and  pro- 
tracted visits  (i*  certain  intruders  caused 
much  detriment  to  the  progress  of  his 
works.  Another  scribe  was  so  avari- 
cious of  his  time,  that  his  frequent  ap- 
peals proving  unavailing,  he  caused  to 
be  inscribed  over  the  d<K>r  of  his  study 
the  ioriting  announcement,  that  who- 
ever remained  there  must  join  in  his 
labors.  Melancthoa,  like  £velyn,  warn 
so  chary  of  his  time  allotted  to  study, 
that  be  would  note  the  intervals  wasted 
by  btmsive  visitants,  in  order  to  redeem 
them  from  the  hours  devoted  to  repose. 
Others  have  been  driven  to  the  foriom 
expedient  of  escaping  from  their  win- 
dow, being  so  hedged  in  by  their  oon- 
sideiate  friends,  as  to  be  allowed  of  no 
more  convenient  egress ;  and  Boyle  ac- 
tually had  to  resort  to  the  advertising 
columns  of  a  newspaper,  to  secure  ex- 
emption from  similar  annoyances.  A 
few  words  touching  the  connubial  infe- 
licities of  the  learned  will  bring  our 
chapter  to  a  close.  That  there  have 
existed  some  renowned  in  the  annals  oi^ 
literature,  who,  like  Budosus,  enieyed 
the  singahr  good  fortune  to  retain  tha 
full  measure  of  matrimoniai  happiness, 
conjoined  with  the  pleasm\)s  of  literary 

Sarsuits,  cannot  be  deaied ;  but  it  may 
»  doubted  whether  theae  do  noft  fbm 
exeeptioos  to  rule.  This  great  writer 
found  in  his  wife  an  invaluable  aasis* 
tant  in  his  arduous  studies ;  ever  at  his 
side,  assiduously  collating,  comparing^ 
or  transcribing,  she  contributed  easen* 
tially  to  the  reduction  of  his  Uterary 
toils.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  repre- 
sents himself  as  married  to  two  wives, 
one  of  whom  blessed  him  with  pleasant 
little  ones,  the  other  with  books.  Eve- 
lyn was  no  less  felicitoas  in  this  respect, 
ror  he  was  indebted  for  much  (^  his  sac- 
oess  to  his  amiable  wife,  whose  refined 
taste  and  skill  were  equal  to  any  emw- 
gency ;  and  whose  breast  was  fired  with 
the  same  passbn  that  inflained  her  has- 
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tittnTi  pen^  it  wts  to  faer  lOgMikNM 
)peocil  the  enlMlllifainetit  to  lus  trsMl^ 
tion  of  Lticrotim  owed  Ms  oHgin.  It  is 
ttlso  true  that  nmay,  we  might  peihape 
eaynhe  m^ority  of  great  men,  seem 
lo  have  repudiated  matrimony  altogeth- 
er, probab^  from  some  premoeitioo  of 
mk  diMaaJifioelioii  for  ito  eDJoymeott. 
A  ko8t«r  great  oamea  ocoyr  to  va,  pra- 
veotuig  aa  aateaading  anna j  of  atBrdy 
«M  bachelora,  enough  t»  startle  the 
^omplaceney  of  the  most  charitable  of 
the  nir  set.  Michael  Angelo,  Boyle, 
NewtoQ, '  Locke,  Bayle,  Shenstont, 
Leiboitz,  Hobbes^Voltaire,  Pope,  Adam 
Smith,  Swift,  Thomson,  Akenside,  Ar- 
^mtheot,  Hume*  Gibbon,  Cowper,  Gold- 
•mith,  Gay,  Ltmih,  Waahfaigton  Imng, 
«t  cum  multiB  aliis,  were  all  decided  for 
•eellbaiy.  Michael  Angelo  replied  to  a 
veroottstrBnte  on  the  eubject,  that  he 
liad  espoused  his '  art,  and  his  works 
>fvere  his  children.  Dr.  Radcliffe  Tived 
lind  died  unmarried;  altboagh  within 
£ve  or  siK  years  prior  to  his  decease,  he 
fell  deaperalefy  in  love  with  a  patient  of 
nmk,  weaMi  and  beauty,  triple  charms 
to'fiacioate  «ven  an  old  bean ;  bat  alas 
Ibrthls  gi^lant  heto,  his  suit  became 
tion-snit^,  and  to  his  mortiffcatron  hb 
rejected  addresses  were  afterwards  im- 
mortalized by  Steele  in  his  *' Tattler." 
Without  staying  to  inqaire  into  the 
causes  which  saperindoce  this  aoti- 
•eciy  feature  of  the  literary  character, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  some  of 
ita  anomalies.  For  example,  Smollelt, 
whose  Writings  are  but  too  frequently 
found  not  only  prurient,  but  indelicate, 
was  yet  unimpeachable  in  his  morals. 
La  Fontaine  wrote  fictions  fertile  in 
intrigues,  but  he  is  not  known  to  have 
left  one  amour  on  record  in  which  he 
penonally  enacted  a  part.  Sir  Thomas 
More,  who  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of 
Atm  toleration,  yet  himself  became  a 
fierce  and  bigoted  persecutor;  and 
Young,  althoudi  constantly  denouncing 
A  lore  of  pre£rraent,  was  all  his  life 
bag  secretly  pining  after  it,  and,  while 
the  most  sombrous  of  poets,  was  in  pri- 
vate life  a  trifling  punster  Cowper, 
the  melancholy  and  misanthropic,  per- 
petrated, it  wHI  be  remennbered,  that 
laughter-provoking  ballad,  Johnny  GKI- 
pin ;  and  we  find  a  similar  contradic- 
tory characteristic  in  Steme*s  whining 
over  a  dead  donkey,  while  he  proved 
himself  bankrupt  in  human  sympathy 
•od  natural  afiectioB,  beating  his  wife, 


aad  tearing  his  UMtniial  parent  deaolnle 
and  aegleiSied  in  her  last  moments. 

Byron's  misanthrepy,  also,  was  ealNf 
to  be  fennd  in  his  pen ;  for  his  motil 
self  seemed  a  strange  oompe«nd  ef 
vanity  and  affectaCiDn,  united  urith  la 
love  of  the  ludicrona,  sarcasm  and 
irony.  And  poor  Hood,  the  pumttef. 
Whose  nsaater-paasfon  ^ave  mebmoho^ 
evidence  of  its  absorbiiq;  power  ever 
him,  even  at  die  hour  of  its  racent  dii- 
aohitlon,— ^while  his  wit  wim  vifaratinc 
^he  national  heiut,  his  own  snfifered 
finom  the  extzemest  melancholy»*<*- 
Amongthe  many  extempore  pane  ba 
ottered  in  his  siduMss,  in  deecribiog  to 
a  fiieod  his  near  appvoa<A  to  dissehi- 
fien,  he  conid  net  resist  his  mting  im- 
palse,  ftr  he  added,  **  I  came  so  near  to 
dea^^s  door,  that  I  heard  the  orealLiiBg 
•f  Its  hinges." 

Retomtng  to  our  subject  of  literal^ 
marriages,  we  remembM'  reading  of  « 
certain  little  tract,  which  profeased  an 
investigation  of  this  mystery,  entitled, 
**  De  Matrimonim  Ikbera^  wk  (Mkem 
tut ««  verv  iMibtxt  ceitnefiiitt,**  in  whicb 
the  writer  citoe  some  eases  of  the  good 
and  bad  among  litorary  spouses ;  among 
others,  thatof thecelebrated  artist.  Berg- 
hem,  who  pesoated  to  rather  a  singidar 
mode  of  preriog  her  devotion  to  h^ 
husband's  interests,  by  ever  and  anon 
thumping  a  long  stick,  which  she  kept 
for  the  purpose,  ngainst  the  ceiling,  to 
prevent  her  iiege-lord  indulging  a  nap 
during  the  hours  devoted  to  his  pre- 
lession ;  a  sitmmens  which  he  respond- 
ed to,  by  stamping  with  his  fiiot ;  his 
nwm  being  imme&tely  over  hers.  It 
was  no  ioetegant  plea,  once  urged  by  a 
learned  scribe,  for  his  choice  of  celi- 
bacy, that  ^  Minerva  and  Venus  never 
could  exist  together.'*  And  so  it  wonk) 
seem,  indeed,  if  wo  judge  from  the 
foct  of  Byron's  fatal  union  and  Bnl- 
wer's — the  story  of  whese  domestfe 
strifes  are  too  notorious  to  require  com- 
ment— to  say  nothing  of  the  like  ia- 
stairces  of  the  kmeoted  and  gifbed  Fe- 
licia Hemans,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Mn. 
Norton,  and  the  accomplished  Mrs. 
Jameson.  Some  honorable  exceptions 
exist  to  the  foregoing,  which  redeem  the 
literaiT  profession  from  the  sad  odium  ; 
^e  Howttts  are  enthusiastic  lovers  of 
their  literary  pursuits,  and  anxious  to 
educate  tiieir  children  in  the  best  pos- 
sible manner,  and  Iherefbre  live  a  re- 
tired and  domestic  life^  Though  be- 
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longiDg  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  and 
attached  to  ha  great  priDciplea  of  civil, 
moral,  and  religioas  liberty,  they  ha?e 
long  ago  aban£>Ded  its  pecoliaritiea ; 
iDd  in  manners,  dress  and  language, 
belong  only  to  the  world.  For  the 
honor  of  literature  we  may  safely  say, 
that,  among  the  many  consolatory 
proo&  in  miodern  timee  of  how  mud[i 
literature  nwy  contribute  to  ^e  happt- 
ness  of  life,  the  case  of  the  Howitts  b 
tiie  most  striking.  The  lo?e  of  htera- 
ture  was  the  origin  of  their  acquatnt- 
ance,  its  pursuit  has  been  the  hand-io- 
hand  bond  of  the  most  perfect  happi- 
ness of  a  long  married  life ;  and  we 
may  fuither  add,  for  the  honor  of  wo- 
manhood, that  while  our  authoress 
aends  forth  her  delightful  works  in  un- 
broken succession,  to  the  four  quarters 
of  the  globe,  William  Hewitt  has  been 
heard  to  declare,  that  he  will  challenge 
any  woman,  be  she  who  she  may,  who 
ever  wrote  a  line,  to  match  his  good 
woman  in  the  management  of  a  forge 
household,  at  the  same  time  she  fills 
her  own  little  world  of  home  with  tiie 
brightness  of  her  own  heart  and  spbit. 
Another  name  occurs  to  us,  also,  that 
of  Gleorge  Sk)ane, — ^to  whom  the  read- 
ing world  is,  perhaps,  mainly  indebted 
for  the  introduction  of  Oerman  litera* 
tors  into  our  femacular, — who,  because 
he  **  married  for  love,"  his  cara  sposa 
beins  a  beauty  of  humble  birth,  was 
dbinherited  by  his  rigorous  parent,  die 
well-known  Sir  Hans  Skwne.  To  be 
revenged,  his  son  had  recourse  to  the 
following  futile  species  of  retaliation : 
he  wrote  a  violent  tirade  upon  his  fath- 
er's productions,  caricaturing  his  splen- 
did museum  of  art,  with  the  intentioa 
of  publishing  it  in  a  newspaper ;  but 
throush  some  strange  chance  the  plot 
was  detected,  and  before  the  printer 
could  compose  it,  it  was  rescued ;  and 
Sir  Hans  had  the  precious  document 
degantly  enclosed  in  a  frame  for  the 
inspection  of  his  friends,  to  the  lasting 
discomfiture  of  the  author.  Poor  fel- 
low !  he  paid  **  dearly  for  his  whistle" 
without  this  infliction,  for  his  amiable 
better  half  loaded  him  with  the  liberal 
bestowroent  of  ten  pledges  of  her  love. 
A  writer  in  the  London  Quarterly 
has  supplied  some  curious  focts  in  re- 
lation to  the  family  history  of  intellec- 
tual men,  which  are  too  interesting  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  an  extract. 
He  says : 


*'We  are  ^otng  tospecalate  about  te 
causes  of  the  lact^-bm  a  iact  it  is— ibsc 
men  disdngQi^hed  lor  cztraorditiary  ratet- 
lectoal  power,  of  any  sort,  rarely  leave 
more  than  a  verj  brief  line  of  pmgeiy  be- 
hiud  tbem.  Men  of  sebiiu  have  scarcely 
ever  dune  so— men  of  imaginative  seniu, 
we  mi^t  say,  almost  never.  With  the  one 
exception  of  the  noble  Sarrey,  we  cannoC, 
at  this  moment,  point  oat  a  repreaentativo 
in  the  male  line,  even  so  fiw  down  as  in  the 
third  aeoeraUoo,  of  any  Bagliah  poet,  and 
we  believe  the  tame  is  the  case  in  Franoe. 
The  blood  of  beiop  of  that  order  osa 
seldom  be  traced  rar  down^even  in  rhe 
female  line.  With  the  exception  of  Sor- 
rey  and  Spencer,  we  are  not  aware  of 
any  BngKsh  aatbor  of  at  all  remote  day, 
from  whose  body  any  living  person  clainM 
to  be  descended.  There  is  no  other  real 
Englif  h  poet  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  eigb- 
teenth  century,  and  we  beheve  no  grest 
author  of  any  sort,  excent  Clarendon  and 
Shaftesbury,  of  whose  biood  we  have  any 
inberitauce  amongst  as.  Chaocer's  od^ 
son  died  childless.  Shakspeare's  line  ex- 
pired in  his  daughter's  only  daughter. 
None  of  the  other  dramatists  of  ih^  age 
have  left  any  progeny — nor  Raleigh,  nor 
Bacon,  nor  Cowley,  nor  Butler.  The 
grand-daughter  of  Milton  was  the  last  of 
his  blood.  Neither  Beliogbroke,  Addison, 
Warburton,  Johnson,  nor  Bui4e,  trans- 
mitted their  blood. 

"When  a  hunuin  race  has  produced  its 
^  bright  consammate  flower,' in  this  Idod, 
it  *  seems  commonly^  to  be  near  its  end.' 

**  The  theory  is  illustrated  in  our  own 
day.  The  two  greatest  names  in  soenot 
and  literature  of  our  time,  were  Davy  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  first  died  childless. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  left  four  children,  of 
whom  three  are  dead,  onl;^  one  of  tbea, 
(Mrs.  Lockhart,)  leaving  issue,  and  the 
fourth,  his  eldest  son,  though  living,  and 
long  married,  has  no  issue." 

The  last  particular  we  shall  refer  Is, 
is  the  fact,  that  a  prominent  class  «f 
Uteraiy  characters  who  have  wives, 
seem,  before  the  worM,  as  though  thev 
had  none  in  their  social  visitings :  sucn 
as  Anacreon  Moore,  Wordsworth, 
Proctor,  Aiosworth,  dec. ;  the  anther 
and  his  wife  are  very  distinct  indirid- 
nalities  in  their  case,  in  Uie  code  of 
fashion ;  but  it  seems,  as  Dogberry  says, 
«*  very  tolerable,  and  not  to  be  endured ;" 
for  dbis  social  divorce,  we  imagine, 
may  very  probably  owe  its  origin  fee 
Uie  habits  of  the  authors  themselves  in 
part,  and  the  conventionalisms  of  so- 
ciety. Our  last  paragraph  seems, 
however,  rather  to  trench  upon  the 
immumties  of  his  *'  better  halL"  than 
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those  of  the  author  himself;  and  hav-  the  cheering  hope  that  the  nobles  of 

ing,  we  suppose,  sufficienUy   tasked  science,  who  shall  hereafter  fill  the 

the    paUence    of  the    commiserating  scroll  of  fame,  may  portray  their  so- 

reader  with  our  recitals  of  the.  mis-  journ  in  the  age  in  which  we  live, 

haps  of  authorship,  we   propose    to  with  brighter  tints  and  more  joyous 

strike  a  fresh  and  livelier  chord,  by  hues,  than  Uieir  "  illustrious  predeces- 

way  of  staying  the  out-gushings  of  his  sors*'  have  those  which  are  now  *'  with 

sympathetic   sorrow  ;    encouraged  by  the  years  beyond  the  flood." 


SONNETS. 


HEART  ESSENTIAL  TO  GENIUS. 

We  are  not  always  equal  to  our  fate. 

Nor  true  to  our  conditions.    Doubt  and  fear 

Beset  the  bravest  in  their  high  career. 
At  moments  when  the  soul,  no  mare  elate 

With  expectation,  sinks  beneath  the  time. 

The  masters  have  their  weakness.     **I  would  dimb/' 
Said  Raleigh,  gazing  on  the  highest  hill — 
**  But  that  I  tremble  with  the  fear  to  fall !" 

Apt  was  the  answer  of  the  high-soul'd  Qaeen,^ — 
*'  If  thy  heart  foil  thee,  never  climb  at  all  I'* 
The  h^urt !  if  that  be  sound,  coofinns  the  rest, 

Crowns  eeiiius  with  his  lion  soul  and  mien. 
And  from  me  conscious  nature  in  the  breast, 

To  trembling  virtue  gives  both  strength  and  wHl ! 


WHERE  TO  LOOK— ROW  TO  SEEK. 

Always  the  highest,  and  thy  aim  the  white ! 

Yet  with  a  modesty  that  still  prepares, 
Girded  with  diligence  to  seek  the  fight, 

And  conscious  of  its  trials,  not  its  fears ! 
There  is  no  policy  in  small  desire. 
If  that  thy  aim  be  conouest, — for  we  still 
Fall  something  short  ot  all  we  hope  and  will ! 

Who  seeks  for  much  must  ever  aim  at  more, 
As  birds  that  haunt  the  mountain,  dart  still  higher : 

And  still  be  this  the  lesson  in  thy  lore, — 
The  ambitious  heart  all  middle  flight  must  shun, — 

Must,  like  the  eagle,  in  superior  skies, 
Stretching  his  mant  pinions  for  the  sun, 

Bathe  in  the  blaze  that  blinds  all  other  eyes ! 
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POLITICAL  PORTftAlTS  WITH  PEN  AND  PENCIL. 


son.  ftAIK)CK  PHATT, 
LaU  MemlMr  ofConfren  from  Um  SlAte  of  Rew-Tbric* 


It  18  one  of  die  crowning  glories  of 
our  democratic  institotions,  and  one 
which  shows  their  superiority  o?er  aU 
monarchicai  systems,  that  here  *''  the 
race  is  open  to  a)i.^  The  humblest  in- 
dindual  may  rise  to  the  loftiest  dignity, 
by  the  force  of  his  own  genius  and  vir-> 
tue ;  nor  is  any  man,  however  hnmble 
in  origin,  or  obscure  in  life,  shut  out 
from  the  field  of  arabitioas  toil  and 
competition.  Circumstances  of  birth 
or  fortune  are  rarely  found  to  be  step- 
ping stones  to  public  honors;  and 
where  there  are  no  hereditary  or  trans- 
missible titles  or  dignities  acknowledg- 
ed, there  can  be  no  bar  to  an  honest 
toil  for  a  superior  condition — no  insure 
mountable  obstacle  to  any  man's  suc- 
cess, who  looks  steadily  onward  and  up*- 
ward  in  his  career  of  life.  It  tuay  be 
said  that  the  tendency  of  our  political 
system  is  to  develepe  talent,  to  encour- 
age virtue,  and  to  give  to  both  dielr 
reward.  Where  no  artificial  levels  e*- 
ist,  and  men  are  left  to  find  their  pros- 
per level  upon  the  exertaon  of  the  tal- 
ents with  which  they  are  endowed, 
there  is  freer  scope  te  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  and  the  skilful  devices  of 
the  hand— a  wider  and  far  nobler  field 
of  action,  than  in  countries  where  the 
head,  the  heart  and  hand,  are  oppressed 
by  conventional  regulations ;  where  the 
disfranchised  masses  are  controlled  by 
the  privileged  and  haughty  few. 

Oi2r  country  presents  numerous  ex- 
amples in  proof  of  the  positioa?  here 
assumed.  Short  as  has  been  our  ex- 
btence  as  a  nation — scarce^  one  fourth 
of  the  age  ascribed  to  some  of  the  pa- 
triarchs of  our  race — ^we  can  point  to  a 
roll  of  great  men — of  warriors,  states- 
men, and  sages — unequalled,  for  a  simi- 
lar period,  in  the  history  of  any  nation. 

The  great  men  of  our  Revolutionary 
period — many  of  the  wisest  of  the  gen- 
eration which  succeeded,  and  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  our  republican  insti- 
tutions— were  men  who  rose  from 
humble  stations.  Thev  were  men 
who  struggled  against  advene  circum- 


stances, and  by  energy,  fideliTf  and  vir- 
tue, woo  renown  for  themselves  in  se- 
curing the  liberties  of  their  countvy. 
The  example  of  such  men  u  wordi 
much  to  the  country,  in  its  influence 
upon  the  generations  which  are  to  suc- 
ceed. We  have  seen,  also,  m  earn- 
mercial  life,  the  same  traits  of  charac- 
ter, developed  in  a  dififerent  theatre  of 
ac^n,  lead  to  wealth  and  distinction. 
Most  of  our  countrymen  are  fiuniliar 
with  die  history  of  William  Gray, 
and  Stephen  Girard,  and  John  Ja- 
cob AsToR — all  of  whom  present  ex- 
amples of  what  superior  genius  and 
judgment,  directed  to  a  single  pursuit, 
can  accomplish  in  the  course  of  a  shoit 
life.  Not  one  of  these  men  bad  a 
shilling  to  begin  with;  neidier  were 
they  Mucated  men ;  but  each  possess- 
ed a  genius  allied  in  power  to  that  of  a 
Cnsar  or  a  Napoleon. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  instan- 
ces of  successful  enterprise  in  me<^ani- 
cal  pursuits,  which  has  come  to  our 
knowledge,  is  that  of  die  founder  of 
the  beautiful  and  flourisfaing  village  of 
PrattsviHe,  in  the  county  of  Greene, 
filmed  fbr  its  greattannery — ^the  largest 
estaXriishment  of  the  kind  in  the  worid. 
The  village  of  Prattsville,  which  lies  in 
a  small  valley  on  the  Schoharie  Kill, 
some  36  miles  west  of  Catskill,  on  the 
Hudson,  was  founded  in  the  year  1824, 
by  the  Hon.  Zadock  Pratt,  late  a 
representative  in  Congress,  from  Uie 
11th  district  in  this  state.  The  career 
of  this  gentleman  has  been  marked  wiA 
so  much  practical  usefulness,  though 
with  little  ostentation,  and  has  so  clear 
a  bearing  upon  the  position  which  we 
have  heretofore  assumed,  that  we  are 
sure  of  gratifying  the  readers  of  the 
Review,  by  spreading  befixe  them  a 
brief  sketch  of  his  life  and  character. 

Zadock  Pratt  was  born  on  the 
30th  October,  1790,  at  Stephentown, 
Kensselaer  county,  N.  Y.  His  family 
is  descended  from  the  noble  band  of 
pilgrims,  who  first  broke  ground  on 
the  riiores  of  New-£ngk^£-the  first 
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Mtsotui  of  tfl«  fifttHe  iti  ilfis  cdvUt^ 
beitig  Joshun  stid  Phinehas  Pratt,  who 
oame  olrer  in  die  antQimi  of  1023. 
Ephraim,  a  graiidaoti  of  Joshua  Pratt* 
Ihred  to  the  great  age  of  116  jeam.  and 
died  at  East  Sodboiy,  Mass.,  \n  May, 
1804.  Phinehas  Pratt  remoTed  fitmi 
Plymouth  to  ChaHestown.  John, 
toother  of  the  fiimi]y,  caifie  ever  in 
1633,  in  company  with  the  eeiebmted 
t'aritatt  dirines,  John  Cotton  and  Tho- 
mas Hooker ;  and  when  the  chnrdfa, 
which  had  been  formed  at  New- 
town, Mass.,  W  the  latter,  oonclnded 
to  remove  to  Connecticat,  Mr.  Pratt 
was  one  of  their  number.  They  com- 
menced their  exodus  in  the  month  of 
June,  1636.  It  was  to  be  through  n 
dreary  and  trackless  wiklemess  of  more 
than  a  hundred  miles.  They  had  no 
cuide  but  their  compass ;  no  covering 
but  the  heavens.  There  were  about 
one  hundred  persons,  men,  women,  atid 
Children.  They  drove  along  with  them 
160  head  of  cattle,  subsisting  on  their 
march  through  the  wilderness,  upon  the 
Wik!  fruits  whidi  they  found,  and  the 
milk  of  H)eir  cows.  The  females,  who 
Were  ill,  or  too  feeble  to  endure  the 
journey  on  foot,  were  borne  in  litters 
Upon  the  shoulders  of  the  young  athle- 
tic men.  The  whole  journey  occupied 
nearly  a  fortnight,  during  which  they 
had  no  shelter  but  such  as  they  formed 
of  the  branches  of  the  trees.  From 
the  worthy  Puritan  here  mentioned, 
the  fiamilies  of  Pratt,  in  Connecticut, 
are  mostly  descended. 

Tlie  father  of  the  principal  subject 
of  this  notice,  (Zadock  Pratt,  senior,) 
Was  a  native  of  Snybrook,  Conn.  \  was 
a  tanner  and  shoemaker;  and  when 
the  revolutionary  war  broke  out,  he 
shouldered  his  musket,  and  repaired  to 
his  country's  standard.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  several  hard  fought  battles — 
Was  twice  taken  prisoner,  and  suffered 
much  on  board  the  prison  ships  at  New- 
York.  After  the  close  of  the  war,  he 
removed  to  the  state  of  New- York,  and 
died  at  Lexington,  Greene  county,  in 
1829,  at  the  age  of  74. 

Zadock  Pratt,  the  younger,  had  no 
other  eduoatbn  than  that  of  a  common 
school,  working  out  of  school  hours,  to 
Jwiy  for  his  board.  He  had  very  early 
to  contend  with  the  difficulties  of  hU 
position.  He  tokl  the  writer,  With  sat- 
isfaction, that  die  first  money  which 
lie  ever   earned,  was    by   gathering 


htiekleberries !  Heirofked  hi  his  (a^ 
ther's  tannery,  and  einployed  his  leisure 
hours  in  bi^idhig  whip-lashes,  &c.,  fat 
Which  he  readHy  found  a  market,  and 
in  a  short  time,  by  saving  his  little  eam"^ 
iOgs,  he  found  faimsen  possessed  of 
some  Ahly  dollars— quite  a  treasure 
for  a  workmg  boy.  He  was  now  ap* 
prenticed  to  a  saddlef,  served  out  his 
apprenti<%eship,  worked  a  year  athi^ 
trade,  at  the  wages  of  ten  dollars  a 
tnondi,  and  then  commenced  business 
for  himself.  He  now  labored  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hours  a  day ;  and  this  system 
of  iodustiy,  coupled  with  prudenca 
and  jadicknis  enterprise,  soon  placed 
him  on  the  road  to  fortune. 

Among  the  rules  which  it  may  bo 
said  formed  the  business  creed  of  his 
life,  were  the  trite  and  homely,  but 
expressive  maxims,  which  he  used  to 
post  up  in  his  work-shop  and  store, 
and  mark  upon  his  account  lx)oks ;  **  Do  * 
otie  thing  at  a  time."  "  Be  just  and 
fear  not."  "  Mind  your  own  business.** 
Blessed  With  an  excellent  constitution, 
and  an  iron  fVame  ;  with  an  indomita- 
ble resolution  and  perseverance,  which 
no  difllcuhies  could  daunt,  no  exertions 
weary — labor  was  to  him  the  salt  of 
his  existetice,  seasoning  his  dally  bread, 
and  stimulating  him  to  further  and 
higher  exertions.  From  this  time  his 
course  has  been  uniformly  onward  and 
upward.  His  life  affords  no  great,  no 
striking  events,  like  those  of  the  states- 
man, the  successful  soldier,  or  the 
man  of  letters ;  but  it  oflfers  a  most  iu'- 
Btructive  and  useful  lesson  to  the  youth 
of  our  country,  and  an  example  of 
perseverance  and  energy  for  them  to 
imitate. 

Mr.  Pratt  carried  on  his  business 
successfully  at  Lexington,  in  connexion 
with  his  brothers,  until  1624,  when 
determinhig  upon  seeking  a  larger  field 
of  operations  in  manufacturing,  he 
closed  his  business  at  Lexington,  pur- 
chased the  tract  and  water-power  now 
included  in  the  village,  which  bears 
his  name,  and  commenced  his  opera- 
tbns.  The  forest  on  either  hand,  to 
the  very  tojps  of  mountains,  was  a  dense 
growth  or  hemlock,  adapted  to  his 
purposes;  communication  was  easy 
with  New'York  ;  and  he  at  once  saw 
that  here  was  the  spot  for  him  to  esta- 
blish a  mammoth  tannery.  He  tost 
no  time  in  commencing  operattons: 
and   his  labors  weia  crowned  with 
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tiie  most  conqdete  •nccess.  His  esta- 
blishmeot  sooa  gave  employment  in 
viirious  wajB  to  more  than  two  huD- 
dred  men,  to  all  of  whom  he  gave  eo- 
coaragemeDt  to  settle  aromid  him. — 
His  taoDery  was  500  feet  long,  con- 
tain iDg  over  300  vats,  or  about  46,000 
cabic  feet  of  room  for  tanniog  opera-  ^ 
tions;  requiring  a  consamptbn  annually 
of  1500  cords  of  wood,  and  6,000  cords  of 
hemlock  bark,  in  the  manufacture  of 
60,000  sides  of  sole  leather,  which  he 
annually  sent  to  market— or  say,  more 
than  a  million  of  sides  in  the  last  twenty 
years, — employing  a  capital  of  over 
$250,000  a  year,  without  a  single  liti- 
gated law- suit 

Had  we  space  to  do  so,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  trace  the  progress,  step 
by  step,  of  this  remarkable  business 
man ;  but  we  must  hasten  to  the  more 
immediate  purpose  of  this  notice, 
which  is  to  allude  to  h'ls  public  career. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  as  the 
tide  of  prosperous  business  poured  in 
upon  him,  his  friends  and  neighbors 
also  flourished;  the  tttwn  was  rapidly 
settled  and  improved ;  streets  were  laid 
out,  and  ornamental  trees  planted  by  his 
own  hands ;  schools  were  established, 
churches  built,  and  houses  and  stores 
multiplied,  until  the  village  has  become 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  and  flourishing 
settlements  in  the  region  of  the  Catskills. 
It  is  stated,  that  Mr.  Pratt  has  himself 
^erected  more  than  a  hundred  houses, 
and  his  munificence  is  seen  in  idl 
the  churches  and  public  buildings  of 
the  place,  of  which  more  than  one-third 
the  cost  was  defrayed  from  his  own 
pocket. 

In  1840,  redring  in  part  from  the 
more  active  business  of  his  manu&cto- 
ry,  Mr.  Pratt  employed  a  portion  of  his 
capital  in  the  establishmentof  a  bank 
at  Prattsville,  under  the  free  banking 
law  of  the  State  of  New- York.  A 
capital  of  $100,000,  secured  in  6  perct. 
stocks  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
State  of  New- York,  b  thus  empbyed, 
and  has  been  found  eiitremely  useful 
in  that  mountainous  region,  its  business 
averaging  nearly  a  million  of  dollars 
annually.  It  b  one  of  the  few  insti- 
tutions, the  bills  of  which  are  kept  ac- 
tually at  par  by  redemption  in  New- 
York  city. 

Inheriting  the  patriotic  spirit  of  his 
father,  Mr.  Pratt,  in  1814,  served  a 
tour    of  military  duty  on    Brooklyn 


Hei^Us,  when  it  was  deemed  i 
ry  to  provide  for  the  defenee  of  New- 
York  from  any  possible  descent  of  the 
encn^.  Returning  to  the  country,  he 
was  chosen  to  a  captaincy  in  the  5dii 
Kegt.  of  Artillery,  and  hi  1823,  wis 
unanimously  elected  colonel  of  the 
116th  Regt.  of  Infiuitry  of  the  State  of 
New-York.  In  thb  posidon,  he  was 
prompt,  energetic  and  liberal — a  good 
dbciplinarian,  and  contributed  much 
to  the  improvement  of  the  corps  to 
which  he  was  attached.  When  in 
command  of  his  company,  he  furnished 
a  uniform  for  the  whole,  and  being  ia 
want  of  a  suitable  field -piece,  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Governor,  and  aucceeded 
in  obtaining  one  of  the  twelve  remaining 
to  be  disposed  of,  though  there  were 
thirty  applicants  before  him.  He  pro- 
posed to  Governor  Clinton,  that  he 
would  mount  the  cannon  at  hb  own 
expense.  **  No,  no,  young  man,"  said 
the  Governor,  **  you  have  already  done 
enough  without  that."  He  provided 
the  regiment  under  his  command  with 
all  their  music,  at  an  expense  of  some 
$250. 

The  excellent  quality  of  the  raana- 
factures  of  Col.  Pratt,— 4i  result  which 
he  attained  by  the  adoption  of  every 
useful  improvement  in  the  art  of  tan- 
ning leather,— secured  him  a  never- 
failing  market.  In  1837,  he  and  hb 
partner,  (Col.  Watson,)  received  die 
Silver  Medal  of  the  New- York  Insti- 
tute, for  the  best  specimen  of  hemlock- 
tanned  sole  leather  —  the  first  medal 
ever  awarded  for  that  manufacture. 
In  1839,  he  was  elected  a  Member  of 
the  American  Institute ;  and  in  1846, 
at  the  New- York  State  Fair,  he  was 
awarded  the  first  premium  in  a  Diplo- 
ma. He  glories  in  the  name  of  a  me- 
chanic, and  is  proud  to  acknowledge 
the  quiet  and  laborious  occupation,  in 
the  diligent  pursuit  of  which  he  has 
been  emmently  suocessful,  and  has 
earned  a  name  and  station  among  hb 
countrymen. 

Colonel  Pratt  has  been,  through  life, 
a  firm  and  consistent  Democi*at,  enter- 
taining the  opinion  that  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  our  country  depend, 
mainly,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  upon 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
die  Democratic  party,  as  expounded  by 
Thomas  JEFFcasoN  and  Andexw 
Jackson;  and  holds  that  the  guvem- 
ment  shoukl  be  so  adminbtered  as  to 
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extend  tlic  grentest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,  but  he  is  as  little  of  a  bigot 
in  politics  as  he  is  in  religion.  The 
open  and  niauly  advocacy  of  his  own 
opinions  is  accompanied  with  the  roost 
scrupulons  regard  to  those  which  are 
held  sacred  by  other  persons ;  and  he 
gives  the  best  pledge  of  the  purity  of  his 
own  motives,  by  allowing  to  all  who  dif- 
fer from  him,  the  same  right  of  private 
judgment  and  liberty  of  action  as  he 
claims  and  exercises  for  himself.  He 
holds  to  the  theory  that  the  democratical 
form  of  government,  which  we  live 
under,  affords  much  greater  opportuni- 
ties for  the  success  of  virtuous  exertion, 
and  the  due  reward  of  humble  industiy 
and  Unostentatious  merit,  than  the  aris- 
'  tocratfcal  and  monarchical  usages  which 
other  countnes  have  adopted.  It  is 
equally  true,  that,  in  a  democratical 
form  of  government  every  citizen  is 
tinder  an  obligation  to  do  all  he  can  for 
the  general  good  ;  to  discharge  the  du- 
ties of  every  office,  which  the  favorable 
opinion  of  his  fellow-citizens  may  think 
him  capable  of  fulfilling,  and  to  shrink 
from  no  responsibility  to  which  the 
public  voice,  or  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience,  suggests  that  he  ought  to 
devote  himself.  No  citizen,  under  a  re- 
publican form  of  government,  »  at  lib- 
erty to  live  for  himself  alone. 

Colonel  Pratt's  first  step  in  public 
life  may  be  said  to  have  been  his  elec- 
tion on  the  denK>cratic  ticket,  for  the 
•rate  of  New- York,  as  an  elector  of 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States,  in  November,  1836. 
Mr.  Pratt  recorded  his  vote  with  those 
of  his  brother  State  Electors,  for  his 
neighbor  and  friend,  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  the 
rich  and  successful  man  is  an  object 
of  envy  and  dislike  among  his  neigh- 
bors. His  disposition,  if  naturally  proud 
and  imperious,  will  show  itself  in  acts 
of  arrogance  and  injustice  towards 
those  who,  though  his  equals  in  every- 
thing else,  are  in  humbler  circumstan- 
ces of  life.  Ifcalled  upon  to  take  a  promi- 
nent part  in  public  affairs,  his  faults  are 
made  conspicuous,  and  it  is  often  the 
case  that  even  the  best  intentions  and 
most  honest  endeavoi*s,  are  rewarded 
with  public  odium.  Col.  Pratt,  how- 
ever, seems  to  Lave  been  fortunate,  not 
only  in  the  accumulation  of  this  world *s 
goods,  but  equally  so  in  securing  the 
good  opinion  and  constant  respect  of  his 


neighbors  and  ^llow-cHiKenB  at  large. 
Plain  and  unostentatious  in  his  way  of 
life,  and  practicing  the  democratic 
principles  which  he  professed,  he  was 
looked  upon  by  the  working  community 
around  him  as  one  whom  they  couM 
safely  trust. 

In  November,  1836,  he  was  elected 
one  of  the  representatives  in  Congress 
for  the  eighth  congressiomd  district,  in 
the  state  of  New- York.  He  succeeded 
in  this  election,  by  a  majority  of  upwards 
of  twenty-seven  hundred  votes,  the 
largest  majority,  we  believe,  that  was 
ever  given  in  that  district.  He  receiv- 
ed very  nearly  the  unanimous  vote  of 
the  town  of  Prattsville.  Of  his  services 
while  in  Congress,  some  account  will 
be  given  hereafter.  It  is  sufficient 
in  this  place  to  say,  that  he  earned 
the  character  of  a  Work  live  Man  in 
that  body ;  that  he  gained  the  respect 
of  all  parties  in  Washington  ;  and  in 
his  example  demonstrated  the  advan- 
tages which  arise  from  sending  men  of 
practical  knowledge  and  business  habits 
to  Congress ;  and  how  much  that  is 
really  important  to  the  people,  may  be 
performed  by  one  such  man,  who  i 
more  desirous  to  act  than  to  speak,  and 
who  cares  less  for  the  reputatk)n  of 
perfecting  a  useful  measure,  than  for 
the  solid  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he 
has  been  instrumental  in  its  accom- 
plishment. 

In  July,  1838,  Col.  Pratt  published 
an  address  to  his  constituents,  declin- 
ing a  re-election  to  Congress.  In 
1842,  he  yielded  to  their  request,  and 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  eleventh 
Congressional  district,  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Greene  and  Columbia.  On 
resuming  hb  seat  in  Congress,  his  in- 
quiry was  not,  •*  How  can  I  make  the 
most  noise,  or  gain  the  greatest  eclat  ?'* 
— but,  **  How  can  I  do  Sie  most  work?*' 
He  never  undertook  to  **  define  his 
position,*'  or  to  make  a  speech  for 
Buncombe.  He  made,  indeed,  lew 
speeches,  and  they  were  commonly 
brief  and  plain  statements  of  facts, 
which  he  had  thoroughly  investigated, 
and  which  he  knew  could  be  relied 
upon.  The  value  in  any  public  body 
of  men,  who  are  patient  and  laborious 
in  their  search  after  truth,  is  beyond 
all  estimate.  In  the  words  of  one  of 
our  ablest  political  journals,  it  may  be 
truly  said,  that  **  CoU  Pratt  devoted 
himself  to  the  ti/iZi^y  of  legislatba^  He 
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hBB  gives  bisattMtiOQ  to  pvUicoliieelt, 
detigDed  to  advance  seieooe,  the  arti, 
commercial  ioleroourse,  the  dieeemuMi- 
tioo  of  osefiU  knowledge,  and  to  facili- 
tale  the  praotical  labors  of  the  depart- 
mente.  Few  men  ha?e  aeoomptwhed 
at  moch  in  these  iraportfuit  respects 
■0  he  has  done,  in  the  connse  of  ftnur 
▼ears*  Gongrassional  service ;  and  he 
oas  laid  the  ibundatioos  of  good  th^ 
will  mature  gnuiually  hereafter,  as 
views  and  suggestions,  tru^y  enlightea- 
ad,  and  worthj  a  practical  republican 
people  and  governmeat,  shall  be 
brought  to  the  popular  coosideratioa 
and  action  of  Congress.*** 

Representing  a  portion  of  the  great 
Agricultural  State  of  New- York — from 
his  youth  taught  to  look  upon  the 
fturming  interest  as  the  paramount  pur- 
suit in  this  country,  and  coming  from 
a  district  where  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  find  their  pro- 
fession, their  pleasures  and  profits  in 
the  noble  empkiytnent  of  cultivating 
the  soil,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the 
practical  and  utilitarian  mind  of  Col 
Pratt  would  dedicate  a  due  share  of 
its  attention  to  the  interests  of  agrioul* 
tare.  He  originated  the  proposition, 
which  was  finally  adopted  by  Con- 
gress, providing  for  the  introduction, 
through  our  consuls  and  national  ves- 
sels, of  foreign  seeds  and  plants,  and 
for  their  gratuitous  distribution  to  all 
portions  d[  the  country,  through  the 
medium  of  the  patent  office.  The 
beneficial  effects  of  this  measure  have 
atready  begun  to  be  appreciated. 

In  1842,  Col.  Pratt  delivered  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Mechanic^  Institute 
at  Catskill,  replete  with  excellent  senti- 
ments ;  and  in  1845,  at  the  great  iair  of 
the  Greene  Counly  Agricultural  Society 
at  Cairo,  he  delivered  an  address  which, 
had  we  the  space  to  allow  it,  we  would 
gladly  spread  before  the  readers  of  the 
Iteview.  Few  productions  of  the  kind 
ever  received  more  general  commenda- 
tion or  a  wider  circulation. 

Colonel  Pratt*s  services  in  Congress 
were  eminently  practical.  Placed  up- 
on the  committee  on  Public  Buildings, 


in  18^,  he  noade  Itoaetf  tiMimigHf 
acquainted  with  all  the  details  aonneel- 
ed  with  the  subjeoti  and  was  aeon  pre- 
pared with  a  mase  of  inforaiatiBa, 
which  had  an  influence  i^Km  the  ac^ioB 
of  that  body.  la  1839,  he  praeeated 
a  report  upon  the  quality  of  the  dISerw 
ent  materials  used  in  the  oonatraetioa 
af  the  public  buildings  at  Waahiagtoo-^ 
urging  the  policy  and  eveotoal  aeooe- 
my  of  snbstktttiog  marble  or  granite 
ibr  the  fragile  and  porous  aandstoae 
hitherto  used.  He  demonatnted  the 
nropriety  of  the  change  with  each 
force  as  to  break  down  the  oppeaitioa 
to  the  white  nuirble,  of  which  he  pra- 
posed  that  the  new  General  Poat  Ofllee 
building  should  be  constructed.  *'It  is 
te  the  untiring  perseverance  of  this 
gentleman,  (said  the  Washiogtoa 
Gk>be,)  that  we  are  mainly  indebted 
f)r  this  beautiful  specimen  of  the  me- 
chanic arts.**  And  it  may  truly  be 
said  that  this  beautiful  edifice,  unsur- 
passed by  anything  of  the  kind  in  the 
world,  is  his  monument. 

Upon  investigating  the  conditioo  of 
the  several  departments,  CoK  Pratt 
found  that  the  buildings  now  used  by 
the  War  and  Navy  Pepartmeate  are  to- 
tally inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  gov- 
ernmeat. showing  a  state  of  thkigs  whidi 
no  good  business  man  would  eufler-^ 
not  a  single  fire-proof  building  among 
them— at  the  same  time  a  STuplas  iti 
the  treasury.  His  report  upon  that 
aubject  shows  that  these  departments 
were  at  that  time  actually  ren^g  nutt- 
ty-fimr  private  rooms  in  the  city  ef 
Washington,  at  an  annual  expense  of 
some  $6000,  for  the  acoommodataoa  ef 
the  diflKsrent  bureaux,  which  could  not 
find  room  in  the  present  Executive 
buildings.  He  propcMed,  therefore,  that 
the  evil,  and  tiiie  danger  of  lo98  to  tiie 
public  archives,  should  be  remedied  by 
the  erection  of  new  edificea  for  those 
departments,  corresponding  in  style 
and  convenience  to  the  General  Post 
Ofiioe.  The  necessity  of  these  build- 
ings is  apparent  to  every  one,  and  sooner 
or  later  Col.  Pratt*s  euggestioaa  will  be 
carried  out.t 


*  Albany  Argus, 
t  At  an  illustration  of  the 
it  may  be  mentioDed,  that 


Dceof  Col.  Pratt,  wben  he  has  any  luefbl  n^Ject  in  view, 
en  be  nrged  bit  propoekion  for  bnilding  anew  the  War  an*!  Na- 


vy Depavtmenta,  a  Soatbem  member  of  diatingaiahed  ability  and  iaflneaee.  who  was  oppeaed 
to  the  biU«  objected,  becanae,  he  said,  the  commitXeQ  had  not  sabmitied  with  their  repoiit  die 
neceasary  plana  and  estimates.  Col.  Pratt  reminded  the  gentleman  that  bis  objection  most 
bll  to  the  ground,  aa  the  plan  and  eatimates  were  before  the  Hooae ;  and  taking  theu  froai 
the  clerk's  doak,  he  ekhibtted  them  to  the  ebjeetiag  aoember »  sad  tha  Heoae,  laaghinff  at  hit 
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Of  the  cbtta|>  postage  T«fonn,  CoL 
Pratt  WM  one  of  ihe  earliest  advocateSf 
moving  a  reeola^oo  to  that  effect,  in 
1838 ;  and  the  information  and  ttutistiee 
which  he  brought  to  bear  upon  th# 
qnegtion,  contributed  in  no  sraall  degree 
10  the  ultimate  suoeesa  of  the  measure. 
He  submitted  a  valuable  report  on  the 
improveraent  of  the  public  grounds  at 
WashinetoB,  together  with  a  beautiful* 
design  tor  a  National  Monument  to 
Washington.  He  proposed  to  aid  the 
Washhigtoo  Monument  Society,  who 
have  now  a  ftind  exceeding  $50,000,  by 
giving  them  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  certain  vacant  and  unproductive  lots 
in  the  city,  which  can  never  be  needed 
for  the  public  use.  He  advocated  with 
a  hearty  zeal  the  remission  of  the  fine 
paid  by  the  patriot  Jackson,  and  pre- 
sented a  table  showing  the  overwhelm- 
ing voice  by  which  the  people,  through 
their  legislative  bodies,  had  demanded 
this  act  of  justice  to  the  Hero  of  New- 
Orleans. 

In  both  Congresses  of  which  he  was 
a  me  mber,  Col.  Pratt  was  an  eameit  ad- 
vocate of,  and  introduced  the  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Branch  Mint  in  New- 
York,  the  commercial  emporium  of  the 
eouotry,  where  seven-tenths  of  the  re- 
venoe  are  collected,  and  into  whieh 
city  a  large  portion  of  the  importation 
of  foreign  coin  is  brought.  We  pre- 
sent (said  he)  the  i^ingular  anomaly  of  a 
lepobKcan  government  forcing  its  eitV- 
sens  to  be  anti^Ameriean  in  coin — a 
greater  portion  of  our  specie  circula- 
Son  being  in  foreign  money. 

The  fund  which  has  arisen  from  the 
fbes  for  patenU  issued  at  Washin^n, 
now  amounts  to  nearly  ♦150,060.— 
Col.  Pratt  introduced  a  resohition  to 
provide  for  the  pubheation  and  engraving 
of  all  the  important  inventions  patented 
at  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing copies  of  those  works  distributed 
to  every  town  throughout  the  country, 
for  the  Information  of  the  people. 
Another  resolotion,  of  great  practical 


importance,  introduced  by  Cel.  Prat^ 
and  adopted  by  Congress,  was  that 
which  requires  an  inventory  of  the 
public  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
pubKc  agents,  to  be  made  out  once  in 
two  years,  and  reported  to  Congress. 
The  cost  of  the  Custom- House  esta- 
blishment early  attracted  Col.  Pratt^ 
attention,  and  he  caused  to  be  prepared 
at  the  Treasury,  a  statement,  exhibit- 
ing the  amount  of  duties  accruing  upon 
merchandise,  and  duties  upon  tonnage, 
together  with  the  cost  of  collection,  so 
compiled  as  to  represent  the  amounts 
and  cost,  by  states  and  territories,  for 
each  year,  from  the  foundation  of  the 
government  to  1843.  From  the  docu- 
ment thus  prepared,  it  appears  that 
the  whole  amount  of  revenue  col- 
lected in  the  United  States,  from  im- 
ports and  tonnage,  from  1789  to  the 
30th  June,  1843,  was  nine  hundred  and 
forty-Jwe  milltons,  seven  hundred  and 
JUly-three  thovsandy  two  hundred  and 
jylem  dollars ;  and  that  the  cost  of  col- 
lecting this  amount  of  revenue,  was 
Jbrty  millions,  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
fm  thousand^  six  hundred  and  ninety^ 
two  dollars. 

But  the  great  measure  to  which 
Colonel  Pratt  directed  his  attention, 
and  urged  upon  that  of  Congress,  was 
the  esteblishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Sca- 
tisdes.  In  every  enlightened  nation  of 
modem  times  (said  he)  except  ours,  the 
government  has  given  especial  at- 
tention to  this  subject.  England  hasher 
Board  of  Trade ;  France,  her  Bureau 
de  Commerce ;  Austria,  her  Statistical 
Bureau;  the  States  of  the  German 
Customs'  League  have  oonmihted  ^e 
subject  to  persons  every  way  compe- 
tent to  ^e  charge ;  and  the  efforts  of 
the  Russian  Government  to  collect  sta- 
tistical information  from  every  part  Of 
that  immense  empire,  are  woithy  of 
all  prdse.  The  United  States  seem 
to  have  been  w<nfking  their  w^  in  the 
dark,  or  at  least  widi  uncertofai  and 
partial  lights,   derived  from  isolated 


obUetioni,  im»edlat*lv  psawl  the  bill.  Bdbre  the  hiOTgaratteB  of  Mr.  PoLj^Col.  Pratt 
nMetTthe  Hoom  for  an  appioprisdon  to  provide  new  famaai*  for  the  PreMdenMl  Maiurioiu 
T&  old  cartsiM  sod  famitnre  virore  worn  and  shabby.  The  Houae  aeomed  idootam  to  to. 
•pond,  whea  CoL  PnUt  took  the  renioBaibility  of  ordering  «  new  ealt  of  OTrtrina  to  be  ftir- 
Xhed.  telling  the  ophotateiwr  that  if  Ooogieaa  did  not  pay  the  bUI  he  would.  "Rie  thing  was 
done  A  few  daya  after,  a  Soothero  member  oamplaioed  of  CoL  Pratt  that  he  bad  acted 
wiihoot  aaihirity.  The  Colonel  promptly  replied  that  he  had  ordered  the  cuitafaia  on  hia  own 
anthority,  and  if  oWectiona  were  made  from  any  qnarter,  he  ihoold  pay  for  ^em  firom  hia  own 
fmnds.  And  he  woold  reapectfolly  ask  the  objecting  member  if  be  had  ever  done  as  maefa  for 
hiaoooBOyasthalT  The  laaghwaa  tamed  apoa  the  member,  and  the  i^propriadoB  asked 
Ibr  wai  pasMd.  ^  j 
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facts,  or  (tatoments  hoetyy  githered  bj 
iocompeteDt  men,  or  from  erroneoua 
or  unauthentio  sourcea.  It  was  right 
to  expect  that  ao  palpable  a  deficiency 
would  attract  the  attention  of  the  busi- 
ness portbn  of  the  National  Legiala- 
ture,  and  that  measures  would  be  taken 
to  supply  it.  CoL  Pratt,  in  January, 
1844,  moved  the  preparatoiy.inquiry» 
throu^  a  select  committee ;  and  on 
8th  Maroh  presented  a  luminous  re- 
port in  favor  of  the  establishment  <^ 
the  Bureau,  with  a  bill  prescribing  its 
organization,  duties,  6cc.  The  report 
was  accompanied  by  several  elaborate 
statistical  tables,  illustrating  the  plan  of 
the  proposed  bureau,  and  the  mode  of 
rendering  efficient  and  serviceable  its 
operations.  The  public  press  through- 
out the  Union  was  unanimous,  and  the 
community  appeared  to  be  equally  so^ 
hi  favor  of  the  plan.  The  only  atep, 
however,  wliich  Col.  Pratt  could  in- 
duce Congress  to  take,  was  to  provide,  by 
joint  resolution,  for  the  transfer  of  three 
clerks,  and  their  employment  upon 
this  service,  in  connection  with  one  of 
the  bureaux  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. Insufficient  as  this  half-way 
measure  is,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
one  step  has  been  taken  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  thia  truly  great  na- 
tional object.  £ven  this  small  begin- 
ning, if  competent  men  be  placed  in 
charge,  will  ere  long  furnish  proof  oi 
the  importance,  economy,  and  ^reat 
practic^  utility  of  the  proposed  meas^ 


voce.  We  hope  to  see  tlie  oatlme  of 
Col.  Pratt*a  plan  filled  up  in  every 
particular,  and  the  bureau  rendered 
every  way  competent  to  meet  iSbe 
great  purposes  of  its  establishment.  It 
would,  doubtless,  be  the  means  of  sav- 
ing milliona  to  the  country. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  room  to 
follow  out  in  detail  the  varioua  impor- 
tant meaaurea  brou^t  finrward  by 
Col.  Pratt  while  in  Congress.  To 
do  ao,  and  do  juatice  to  him,  would 
require  a  volume.  The  accompanying 
liat  of  reporta,  which  he  made  to  the 
28th  Congress,  will  give  some  idea  of 
his  indefBOigable  industry ;  they  cover 
more  than  a  thousand  pages.  At  the 
dose  of  that  Congreaa,  CoL  Pratt  de- 
clined a  re-election,  in  a  very  able  ad- 
dreaa  to  his  conatitnenta,  rendering  a 
fiiithfiil  account  of  hia  atewardahip  ;* 
and  ia  now  engaged  in  the  boaineae  of 
a  banker  at  Prattaville.  He  is  still  in 
the  prime  of  life,  enjoying  onbrokeo 
health,  and  full  of  mental  and  bodily 
vigor,  and  haa  every  prospect  of  living 
to  achieve  much  good,  as  he  poaaeaaea 
both  the  power  and  the  will  ao  to  do. 
It  may  be  aaid  of  him,  that  the  great 
object  of  hia  life  haa  been  fnnctioal 
uaefulnesa.  He  deaired  to  leave  the 
world  something  better  than  he  found 
it.  He  haa  been  eminently  aucceas^ 
in  all  his  enterprises — ^has  preserved  a 
character  spotless  for  integrity  and  hon- 
or—and in  the  relations  of  a  neighbor 
and  friend  haa  no  auperior.    Aa  a  citl<* 


*  "  In  those  matters  of  legislation  relating  to  the  conntry  at  large,  in  wbicb  I  hare  borne  a 
part,  the  PRAericALLT  usrfol,  however  I  may  have  come  short  of  it.  has  been  my  constant 
aim.  And  in  estimating  what  was  or  wonM  be  practically  nsefal,  I  have  looked  to  the  fatnre 
as  well  as  to  the  present.  I  have  tbooght  that,  in  a  ooantry  like  oars,  which  may  be  aaid 
as  yet  hardly  to  have  oommenoed  its  career,  no  legislation  coold  be  wise  which  did  not  look 
to  the  fatare,  provide  for  iu  probable  wants,  take  care  of  its  apparent  intsreals,  and  ward  off 
its  apparent  dangers. 

«  PoliticaHy  democratic,  elected  by  democrats,  and  ftrmly  believing  that  the  prlnciplea  and 
policy  of  the  democratic  partv  are  in  atrict  accordance  with  the  nstare  of  oar  iastitations,  and 
best  calcalated  to  secure  oar  liberty  and  promote  oar  prosperity,  the  journals  will  ahow  tfatt, 
in  the  tour  years  of  my  services,  tJbai  policy  and  those  principles  have  never  lacked  my  sanc- 
tion or  my  support. 

"  Befieving  also  that  I  was  bound  to  serve  you  faUhfuily  as  wdl  as  nsefuny,  I  have  ea- 
deavored  as  fiur  as  possible  to  devote  my  whoLt  time  to  the  duties  of  a  station  whtob  I  owed  lo 
your  kindness,  I  nave  considered  mvself  as  the  servant  of  the  people,  and  boand  in  honor 
and  in  conscience  to  labor  as  diligently  as  every  '  ^poA  and  faithful  servant'  Mhould.  Hence, 
daring  the  four  years  and  as  many  sessions,  in  which  I  have  bad  the  lionor  to  be  your  repre- 
aentative,  1  have  never,  even  for  a  tinffle  day,  been  ab%ent  from  mypoit  €tnd  mf  dmtf.  I  feel, 
therefore,  wbataver  may  have  been  my  other  faalta,  that  indolence  or  negligence  has  not  been 
among  their  number.  Wrong  I  may  have  done ;  mi8lak«n  I  may  have  been  ;  but  I  have 
never  neglected  to  do.  In  short,  I  have  been  governed  by  die  same  rales  in  attending  to  yoor 
boainess  which  have  ever  governed  me  in  regard  to  my  own.  Many  of  you  know  full  well 
the  difficulties  which  1  have  encountered  and  overcome  in  establishing  among  the  hemlock  for* 
eats  of  the  CatskiU  mountains  one  of  the  largest  tanneries  and  thrifUest  villagea  of  which  our 
state  can  boast  Many  of  yoa  also  know  that  I  commenced  this  task  only  some  twenty  yean 
ago,  and  with  little  other  capital  or  aid  than  were  to  be  found  in  indastry,  peraeverance,  and  a 
proper  devotk>n  to  that  userul  though  homely  maxim—*  Be  alwaya  aara  you're  right,  then  gs 
-      '  •  "^Extraeifnm  CoL  PraWt  Addre$M,  liarek  5, 1845. 
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sen,  he  has  done  modi  for  the  public 
l^ood,  and  as  a  sound,  practicd,  un- 
swerving  democrat,  has  never  been 
found  wanting. 

In  selecting  the  founder  of  Prattsville 
as  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  we  have 
been  actuated  by  a  desire  to  do  merited 
honor  to  that  noble  and  enterprising 
spirit,  which  marks  the  characteristic  of 
the  man,  and  to  spread  before  the  rising 
generation  of  our  great  and  happy 
country,  the  benefits  of  his  example. 
He  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  first  ma- 
king his  fortune  in  active  business,  and 
then  aiding  in  the  councils  of  his  coun* 
try,  and  of  bim  it  was  said,  none  more 
useM.  History  is  said  to  be  philosophy 
teaching  by  example,  and  history  after 
all  is  but  the  records  of  the  deeds  of 
men.  The  life  of  the  hero,  who  has  led 
conquering  armies,  may  be  written,  and 
while  every  one  may  honor  his  bravery 
not  one  in  a  million  can  hope  to  benent 
from  his  example.  The  lives  of  states- 
m«^n,  of  poets,  and  philosophers,  what 
are  they,  unless  they  show  something 
practical  to  the  world,  something  true 
and  tangible,  adapted  to  the  feelings  and 
pursuits  of  the  masses  ?  The  life  of  one 
practical  man,  like  Frankun,  orWeiT- 
HET,  Slater,  or  Fulton,  is  worth  more 
than  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  heroes 
that  ever  existed.  These  men  became 
world-renowned,  because  they  possess- 
ed, in  an  eminent  degree,  true  energy, 
which,  after  all,  is  one  of  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  ffreatness.  Their  characters 
were  self-tormed — ^they  rose  from  the 
masses,  and  as  you  follow  them  step  by 
step,  you  see  how  tbey  rose  gradually 
to  distioction;  how  the  benefits  they  at 
last  conferred  on  mankind  grew  up  to 
perfection  in  the  school  of  early  trial, 
self-reliance,  and  never-fiuling  energy. 
We  have  the  best  of  all  authority  for 
saying,  that  *'  Faith  without  Works  is 
dead. "  If  this  be  true  in  spiritual  things, 
it  is  equally  true  in  temporal.  The 
world  is  fun  of  visionaries,  and  accounts 
of  visionary  men ;  but  how  little  is  writ- 
ten of  the  Tiseful,  practical,  energetic, 
common-sense  man. 

We  regard  the  career  of  Zadocx 
Peatt  as  in  many  respects  a  remarka- 
ble one,  and  therefore  we  have  chosen 
him  for  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  If 
it  be  asked,  what  has  he  done  ?  we 
might  almost  be  disposed  to  answer  by 
asking,  what  has  he  not  done  that  the 
young  men  of  the  country  should  emu- 


late ?  If  we  look  back  to  his  youth, 
we  see  him  toiling  to  aid  his  parents, 
then  the  faithful  apprentice  to  a  saddler, 
always  dilis ent,  trusty  and  true.  We 
see  hmi  as  he  approached  manhood  ex- 
hibiring  the  energy  and  perseverance 
which  have  marked  hb  character 
through  life.  As  tbe  business  man,  we 
see  with  wbat  sterling  intes^rity,  admi- 
rable judgment  and  sagacity,  always 
successful,  from  little  to  much,  his  af- 
fairs were  conducted ;  how  he  breasted, 
himself  to  every  emergency,  relying 
upon  his  own  resolute  heart  and  never 
idle  hand,  and  the  blessing  of  God,  who 
has  promised  to  help  those  who  help 
themselves.  We  have  seen  him  toiling 
for  a  competence  that  he  might  do  good, 
aiding  others  as  he  went  along.  We 
have  seen  with  what  courage  he  could 
endure  the  severest  labors  and  expo- 
sures, even  sleeping  upon  the  snow,  in 
pursuit  of  objects  which  he  deemed  es- 
sential to  his  prosperity  and  future  use- 
fulness. Conceiving  the  plan  of  estab- 
lishing^ a  great  tannery,  we  see  him 
plunginff  into  the  deep  forests  on  the 
CatskilT,  and  choosing  with  admirable 
jud^ent  a  location  for  his  works, 
which  is  unrivalled,  and  can  never 
again  be  equalled.  This  great  estab- 
hshment,  under  his  auspices  and  perse- 
vering energy,  we  have  seen  grow  up 
to  be  the  largest  of  the  kmd  in  the 
world.  Not  only  so,  but  we  have  seen 
this  humble,  pains-taking,  laboring  me- 
chanic, almost  with  a  magician's  wand, 
erect  a  beautiful  and  prosperous  town, 
in  eveiy  public  building  and  religious 
institution  of  which  are  seen  the  marks 
of  his  liberality.  We  have  seen  him 
buildins;  his  hundred  houses— the  poor 
boy,  whose  first  money  was  earned  in 
picking  buckle- berries  upon  the  Catskill 
Mountains.  When  he  came  to  settle 
in  the  little  valley  where  the  village 
now  stands,  he  tokl  the  few  inhabitants 
that  he  came  to  live  among  them,  not 
upon  them.  He  has  kept  good  his 
word.  He  has  accumulated  a  large 
fortune,  never  by  impeding,  but  rather 
aidine  the  course  of  others— never  pul- 
ling down  any  man,  and  without  ever 
making  a  angle  enemy  of  any  hontra- 
ble  mam 

It  has  been  said,  that  one  of  the  best 
governors  who  ever  ruled  in  Massachu- 
setts, was  an  uneducated  man.  He  was 
practical  and  sound  in  his  views; 
knew  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  re^ 
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apected  them ;  koewtl^eir  wRots,  andt 
aa  far  as  possible,  provided  for  them* 
To  him  belongs  the  glory  of  first  iotn>* 
duQins  free  schools  into  thai  colony. 
CoJ.  Pratt,  though  enjoying  no  advan* 
tages  of  early  education,  is  not  insensi* 
hie  to  its  importance,  and  has  always 
been  the  fast  friend  and  liberal  patron 
of  schools  and  institutions  of  learning, 
morality  and  religion.  As  a  military 
man,  we  have  seen  him  e?er  the  friend 
oi  the  soldier,  and  standing  up  nobly 
for  the  soldier's  rights,  and  always  the 
favorite  of  his  company  or  regiment. 
We  have  seen  him  as  the  magistrate 
^nd  supervisor  respected,  and  honored 
as  the  choice  for  the  people  for  elector 
of  President  and  Vice-President,  and 
twice  elected,  with  uncommon  unan** 
Imity,  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  In  that  great  body,  we  have 
seen  him  nobly  sustain  his  character 
of  the  woEKivo  MAN,  earning  the  re- 
spect of  all  parties,  and  having  the  most 
entire  confiaence  of  his  own.  In  short, 
we  have  seen  him  fill  with  distinguish- 
ed ability  the  three  positions  of  Far- 
mer, Banker,  and  Legislator.  Well, 
then,  m^  it  be  said  oi  him,  that  no 
man  did  more  for  the  good  of  the  peo* 
pie ;  and  when  the  judgment  of  the 
country  shall  be  pronounced  on  his  la-» 
bora,  it  will  be  shown  that  no  man  ori* 
ginated  so  many  gre^t  and  important 
measures,  whether  we  regard  them  in 
the  light  of  economy,  or  of  their  ulti- 
mate effect  upon  the  interests  of  legis- 


lation aad  of  the  pfople*     We  hai« 
seen  that  he  labored  in  thif  ereat  field, 
as  be  has  always  done,  for  ue  true  in^ 
terests  of  the  farmer  and  mechanic,  aad 
for   the  working  classes  generally— 
pixkving  himself  eqqal  to  hit  businsaSi 
and  never  above  it,  here  or  elsewhere. 
As  the  light  and  vivi^ng  rays  of  the 
sun  bring  forth  the  early  bbssoms  and 
rich  fruits  of  the  earth,  scattering  plea- 
1y  and    blessings  around— so  may  i( 
truly  be  said,  that  the  BoifEST  man, 
who  determines  to  be  useful,  and  per- 
severes   against    whatever    obstacle, 
giving  employment  to,  and  aiding  the 
efforts  of  those  around  him*  is  the  al- 
moner of  God's  bounty  to  bis  felkiw 
men.    And  it  is  no  deterioration  of  the 
merits  of  the  hero,  the  statesman,  of 
the  politician,  to  say,  that  the  strai^iU 
forward  useful  man,    upright,  ener* 
getic,  and  Uberal,  is    the   noblest  of 
them  all — «*an  honest  man's  the  no* 
blesi  work  of  God."    Such  a  man  is 
Zadock  Peatt  ;  and  his  examples  oC 
industry  and  fidelity,  perseverance  and 
publie  spirit,  as  well  as  generosity,  we 
would  recommend  to  the  obsenratioo 
of  the  youth  of  otur  land.     Of  him  it 
may  be  truly  said,  when  we  reyiew  bit 
plain,  unostentatious  aad  honoraMe  ca- 
reer— marked  by  liberality  In  thought 
and  deed — ^that  be  is  one  of  **  Nmtmre*! 
Noblemen** — an  architect  of  his  own 
fortunes<-*>and  truly  a  Mah    of    tbs 
Psopi.9. 


Mem0ranitm  9/  Meports  $ubmiH64  to  th$  Hou$e  •f  RepreaenkHhtt  during  ik*  1 
Congre§$,  hf  tki  Hon,  Zadock  Prgtt, 


UMtch  7, 1844.  No.  286. -^Negative  re- 
port on  the  applicatioQ  of  the  Mayor  of 
Washington,  for  a  pablic  olock»  to  be 
piaood  npen  the  Patent  069ee. 

Mi^c^  7,  1844.  No.  S«7.-^aeport  on  the 
pablic  bnUdiags  ami  groancti,  showing 
the  condition  of  the  E^eeutive  Deparl- 
ment8»  and  the  impertanoe  of  pro- 
yidiqg  addidonal  accommodations  for 
the  War  and  Navy  Departments. 

March  8,  1844.  No.  301.— Eteport  on  the 
establishment  of  a  Bareaa  of  Statistics 
sad  Oomaeroe,  sabnitting  a  plan  for 
in  •fih»ent  %rganisation,  aceompanied 
by  elaborate  statistical  tables,  ilkutratioff 
the  great  imporlanee  of  the  proposea 
meature. 

May  24,  1844.  No.  516.— Report  on  the 
practicabili^  of  making  alterations  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  fiepreaentatives. 


If«y2$,  1844.  No.  91S--Heport  on  titf 
ezpeudttures  since  1800,  in  the  District 
ef  Colambia.  The  facts  embodied  k 
this  report  are  exceedingly  interesiSB^ 
They  ihow  all  Ae  items  ofexpeoditarv, 
the  whole  amoontkig,  on  the  3d  31«^ 
1843,  to  110,082,425.  The  Cspttol,  i» 
eluding  the  statqary  aad  paintiag^  cotf 
about  $3,000,000 :  the  President's  bowe 
and  Treasury  buildiag,  each  $700,000; 
the  Patent  Office,  and  General  Post  Ofl&oe, 
each  $500,000,  in  round  numbers.  A& 
tiie  public  property  in  Washin^tDO  ii  es- 
emntOom  city  taxes.  Besides  the  poblie 
•dmces  there,  the  goremmeiit  owtts  ia 
President^B  sonare,  83  aeres;  C^M 
square  and  Mall,  227  acres;  Park,  1^ 
acres ;  and  ia  other  equaiea,  MS  sctm; 
besides  1582  lots  in  various  pwta  of  ii» 
city,  valued  in  1844,  at  $182,000. 
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Pff^mfter  31,'1644.  No.  SO.— Beport  oa 
the  iMcesritj  of  erecting  new  baUdingi 
for  the  War  and  Navy  departmenta,  a^ 
recommeoding  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000  to  commence  the  woik, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Preaident 

Jamuary  28,  1845.  No.  89.— Fnrther  re- 
port on  the  same  labject,  accompanied 
by  a  plan  of  the  proposed  boildinga  to 
be  located  on  the  Execatire  Sqoare. 

January  28,  1845.  No.  78.— Report  on 
the  expediency  of  altering  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  RepresentatiTeB,  eo  as  to 
obviate  the  difficolty  of  hearing  within 
the  chamber. 

Jamnary  28, 1845.  No.  79. — Remarks  on 
preseotins  the  Memorial  of  Asa  Whitney 
of  New-York,  for  aid  in  the  proposed 
eonatrootion  of  a  National  Raimmd,  con- 
necting the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  Ool. 
Pratt  Delieved  the  project,  dioagh  a 
Btnpendoos  one,  was  feasible,  and  that 
once  completed  and  properly  managed, 
the  road  would  become  the  great  high- 
way of  nations. 

Jaimary  28,1845.  No.  80.— Report  en 
the  preservation  of  National  Trophies, 
reoommendinff  that  a  suitable  building 
or  place  ^ould  be  provided,  in  which 
the  flags  and  other  trophies  taken  by 
our  heroic  troops  from  the  enemy  in 
battle,  may  be  arranged  and  preserved. 

Pebmaty  7,  1845.  No.  110.— Further  re- 
port on  the  importance  of  establishing  a 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  submittbg  a  letter 
in  favor  thereof  6om  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

February  15, 1845.— No.  138.  Report  on 
the  Extension  of  American  Commerce 
to  Japan  and  Corea.  Ool.  Pratt  proposed 
that  measures  should  be  taken  to  effect 
commercial  arrangements,  similar  to 
those  with  China,  with  the  empire  of 
Japan,  containing  a  population  of  50,000,- 
000,  and  the  kingdom  of  Corea,  having 
nearly  20,000,000  of  iohabitanta— be- 
lieving that  it  would  result  in  great  and 
permanent  advantages  to  this  country. 

February  15.  1845.— No.  139.  Report  m 
favor  of  the  Publication  of  the  Patents 
recorded  at  the  Patent  Office  in  Wash- 
ington, and  of  providing  for  the  distribu- 
tion to  every  town  in  the  country  of  the 
descriptions  and  engravings  so  publish- 
ed, for  the  information  of  the  people. 

February  25,  1845. — No.  186.  Report  on 
the  Statistics  of  the  United  States,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  popula- 
tion, business,  and  relative  progress  of 
the  North  and  South,  and  the  bearing  of 
the  admission  of  Texas  upon  the  great 
interests  of  the  oocmtry.  The  document 
not  onlv  displays  the  comparative  indus- 
try and  prodactiveness  of  the  different 
sections  oT  the  Union,  but  throws  a  Kreat 
deal  of  light  upon  the  influoice  of  cb- 

YOL.  XIX — ^HO.  CII.  ^ 


'  wtXe  and  tieeapatioB  upon  human  Va^  in 
the  United  Stafea.  It  oontains  matter 
which,  properly  carried  out,  would  sap- 
ply  a  groat  destderatnm,  viz.,  a  meaos  of 
modifying  the  tables  used  by  insoranoa 
companiea  upon  lives  in  the  United 
States,  a  busmesa  that  is  beooming  of 
great  importance,  and  requires  fhe  de- 
Telopement  of  facts  to  regulate  rates  of 
insurance  in  the  United  States.  The 
whole  is  evidently  the  projection^  of  a 
comprehensive  business  mind,  alive  to 
the  many  wants  of  the  community.  Aa 
elaborate  and  veiy  valuable  document 

February  25,  1845.— No.  185.  Additional 
Report  on  the  Public  Edifices  at  Wash- 
ington, with  plans  and  estimates  of  the 
proposed  new  buildings  for  the  War  and 
Navy  departments. 

March  2,  1845.— No.  200.  Report  exhib- 
iting in  detail  the  Salaries  of  persona 
employed  in  the  various  public  officea 
at  Washington,  a  very  interesting  docu- 
ment, showing  among  other  fiicts  the 
following  ^— Tnere  are  733  persons  em- 
ployed upon  stated  salaries  in  the  diA 
terent  public  offices  at  Washington,  thehr 
salaries  ranging  from  500  to  6000  dollars. 
These  are  exclusive  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Army  and  Navy.  Of  these  persons,  it 
appears  that  the  different  states  furnish 
the  following  proportions. 


No.iaOffl.Aff.8als. 

Virginia, 144  $200,396 

Mainland. 133  170,305 

District  of  Columbia, 99  77.455 

Kentucky 7  34,150 

South  Carolina, 5  17,800 

North  Carolina, 10  16,300 

Louisiana 1  9^000 

Tennessee 3  7,300 

Delaware 4  6,750 

Alabama 1  4,500 

Mississippi 1  l,.5O0 

Pennsylvania f 90  123,790 

Massachusetts 43  86,245 

New-York 37  63,250 

New-Hampshire 23  42,000 

Maine ; 25  31,150 

Rhode  Island 6  24,100 

NewJersey 17  23^45 

Connectiait 15  22,815 

Vermont ,...     5  5,545 

Ohio 6  4,400 

Fore^fturt  im  Qfet,  mi  ^«Mtitft«ii  CTfty^— Irs. 
laod,  19 :  Enf  land,  14  ;  Frmnee,  5  :  GerauiDj,  7 ; 
Sootland,  6 ;  8irits«rUiid,  4 ;  Morocco,  1 ;  Pnuda, 
l;Sp«i%li 

March  3,  1845.— No.  165.  Letter  of  the 
Secretarv  of  the  Treasury,  in  reply  to  a 
call  of  Col.  Pratt,  transmitting  a  state- 
ment, exhibiting  the  amount  of  dutiea 
on  imports  and  tonnage,  and  expenses 
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of  ooHectii^  ihe 
3d  JoDA,  1843. 

8mme  dmf»-^fia.  284.  Report  in  (mor  of 
teitan^  the  new  mode  of  teking  yeaoHid 
Btyi  m.  the  Home  of  Representettvei, 
proposed  bj  lieat.  Farley,  of  the  U.  S. 
Coait  Survey,  with  the  oorretpondence 
of  ProfeMors  Morse,  Bache,  Uaroi  Sec, 
on  the  subject 

Maf  25, 1 845.^No.  514.  Report  in  faror 
of  appropriating  a  plot  of  ground  on  llie 
pabUc  Mall,  in  Washington  city,  to  be 
called  MoQument  Square,  in  the  centre 
of  which  a  National  Monument  should 
be  erected,  and  in  favor  of  ^ving  the 
Washington  Monument   Socie^   snfiB- 

In  addition  to  tb«  above  reports  men- 
tiuoned,  there  were  other  and  promi- 
nent objects  to  which  Col.  Pratt  gave 
his  attention.  Among  these  was  the 
elaborate  report,  in  1839,  in  relation  to 
the  public  buildings  at  Washington, 
eimcluding  with  a  resolution  declaring 
that  thereafter  all  the  government 
buildings  should  be  constructed  of  the 
hardest  and  best  material*  He  intro- 
duced, as  early  as  his  first  session,  the 
resolution  to  reduce  the  rates  of  post- 
age, which  he  lived  to  see  accomplish- 
ed at  his  last  session.  He  moved  the 
bill  for  the  amendment  of  the  natural- 
ization laws.  He  moved,  also,  a  reso- 
lution requiring  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  frj^nish  blanks  to  enable 
the  banks  to  make  uniform  returns.  He 
introduced,  while  the  Texan  question 
was  pending,  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  a  statement  of 
tiie  amount  of  the  public  debt  of  Texas, 
her  imports,  exports,  revenues  and  ex* 
pnditures  for  the  years  1843  and  1844 ; 
ner  population,  free  and  slaves;  her 
public  lands  un(ler  grant,  and  the 
amount  estimated  as  suitable  for  culti- 
vation ungranted.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  there  is  no  law  authorizing 
the  business  of  banking,  the  charters  (» 
all  the  banks  having  expired.  CoL 
Pratt  introduced  a  bUl  authorizjag  the 


aid  by  the  sale  of  unprodootifs 
bti,  now  owned  by  govemaeDt,  to 
enable  theas  to  complete  the  loog-medi- 
tated  and  too  louff-negleeled  laonnmeot 
to  the  Father  of  his  Oooutry.  The  re* 
port  was  aoeompaiued  bj  a  dIsd  d  a 
beantifol  monument,  desigoei  byOsl 
Pratt  The  crypt  or  bssemeot  to  contain 
the  Statue  of  Washingtoo,  with  luchei 
for  the  Busts  of  Uie  Prsaideiiti  of  the 
United  States.  The  second  itQcy  to 
contain  niches  for  Statues  of  iUnsttisoi 
men  of  the  oountry.  The  diird  ilory 
to  be  a  Saloon  or  Gallery  for  psiatiop 
of  historical  and  national  inbQecta. 


establishment  of  banks  in  the  District, 
upon  the  system  of  the  free  banking 
law  of  New- York.    The  bill,  however, 
was  not  acted  upon  for  want  of  time, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  almost  entirely  in  the  pt- 
per  of  banks  acting  without  a  charter. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  the  bill  to 
establish  a  Branch  Mint  in  the  city  of 
New- York.    He  introduced  a  bill  pro- 
viding that  the  income  of  the  Smitfa- 
sonian  Fund  should   be  appropriated 
for  improvements  in  agriculture,  me- 
chanics, and  literature,  so  as  to  be  bene- 
ficial to  the  people  of  all  the  statei; 
the  spirit  of  this  bill  of  Mr.  Pratt  bai 
since  been   embraced  in  a  btw*  He 
also  introduced  a  resolution  for  a  peri- 
odical and  careful  examination  of  the 
bonds  and  other  securitiea  held  by  tbe 
government,  and  for  taking  an  inren- 
tory  of  the  public  property.    His  reso- 
lution, authorizing  the  loan  of  the  gov- 
ernment marquees  and  tents  to  state 
faurs,  led,  no  doubt,  to  much  fiuafity  i& 
the  arrangement  of  these  useful  ai- 
semblages.  He  was  also  one  <^  the  mart 
eflUcient  advocates  of  a  Dry  Dock  at 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.   Other  importantpro- 
positions  were  submitted  by  this  gentle- 
man, from  time  to  time,  which  wa 
have  not  space  to  enumerate. 
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Thsex  has  been  little  change  during 
the  month  in  the  general  Matures  of 
the  markets.  Ilie  causes  which  have 
been  in  operation  since  August,  to  pro- 
mote exports  at  advancing  prices,  have 
continued  to  affect  exchanges,  sinking 
tiie  rates  rapidly,  until  they  approxim- 
ate the  specie-importing  point,  both, 
here  and  at  New-Orleans.  Money 
has  been,  there&re,  gradually  becoming 
more  abundant,  notwithstanding  the 
withdraw^  of  fbnds  by  the  govern- 
ment fisom  the  deposit  banks  here,  for 
transmission  to  the  south,  in  extra  war 
expenditures.  It  is  to  be  considered, 
however,  that  although  the  govern- 
ment, by  sending  funds  from  New- 
York  to  New-Orleans,  apparently  di- 
minishes the  amount  to  be  loaned  in 
New- York,  yet  the  diminished  import 
of  dutiable  goods  has  reduced  the  pay- 


ments to  be  made  by  the  importtng- 
houses  to  the  custom-house,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  demand  for  money. 
That  is  to  say,  the  amount  of  public 
money  on  deposit  in  New- York,  Au- 
gust 1st,  was  $3,924,983,  which  was 
reduced  to  $2,232,266  Nov.  1st ;  being 
a  withdrawal  of  $1,  692,717  more  from 
New- York  than  the  current  revenues 
for  the  quarter.  The  customs  were, 
however,  in  August  Sept.  and  Oct. 
$4,505,568,  agamst  $5,742,622,  in  the 
same  months  of  1845.  Hence,  al- 
though the  government  sent  away 
$1,692,717,  it  received  $1,237,060  lesa 
money  from  the  New- York  importing^ 
merchants,  or  reducing  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  quarter  in  New- York,  as 
compared  with  the  same  quarter  last 
year,  to  a  kind  of  account  current,  it 
will  stand  thus : 


1845. 


Goods  importod... 

Paid  in  prodnoe. 

"       bills .... 

**       specie... 


DntSescSBh. 


1846. 

$21,479,535 •18,016,440 

.♦8,382,18« $8,978,189 

.11,962,144 9^24,057 

..  1,135,*09 120,194 

21,479,535  18,016,440 

5,742.622 4,505,56$ 


The  diflbrence  is  here  very  great. 
There  luis  been  $1,015,015  less  specie 
eent  abroad,  the  value  of  foreign  goods 
purchased  being  less  by  $3,463,095, 
and  $1,237,060  less  paid  the  govern- 
ment, makhig  $2,252,075  less  outlay 
by  the  importers,  while  the  exports  of 


produce  have  been  greater  by  590,007 ; 
under  such  circumstances  money  could 
not  but  be  plenty,  and  the  effect  on  the 
exchanges  is  seen  in  the  following  table 
of  rates,  by  each  packet,  from  August 
1st  to  November  16di. 


a  71.. 
i  a  8i., 


1844.  1845. 

Sterlinf.  Franco.  Sterling.  Franei. 

Angnflt  1 91  a    9f 5.95i 10  a  lOi 5.27J 7; 

I      •*      15 9|  a  10 6.23} 10  a  lOj 5.25 7; 

September  1 9  :  a  10 5.22| 9f  a  lo| 5.25 8|  a  9 

"         15 9    a  10 5.22J 9;    a  lOj 5.25 9     a  9 

October  1 9    a  10 5.221 9    a  10 5.25 8^  a  8 

"      15 9    a  10 6.2fU 9    a    9i 5.25 8    a  8 

November  1 9}  a  lOi 5.21} o|  a    9) 5.25 6'      ~ 

"       15 9)  a  10^. 5.21i 8^  a    9  ......5.96^.. 

The  prospect  is,  that  this  state  of  New^Orleans.    The  rates  of  biOg  are 
things  will  continue  for  some  time  at   as  foUows,  on  the  1st  of  each  month : 


1846. 
Sterijof.         Fraaet. 
■       ^^  ,5.40 

5.371 
5.3l{ 
5.30 
5.30 
5.311 
5.371 
5.38} 


61  a  7 
6|  a  6 


Joly. 

1844 8 

1845 8< 

1846 6 


Aog.         Sept 


Oct 


Nov. 


Deo. 


Jan. 


pr ot.«a..9l..*«« ■  ..o^.B. •••  ..Oz... .«•  ..0  < 
I 6} 8 8j H 
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The   rates  of  Inlle   are  ttUl  yerj    specie,  notwithstaodiDg  that  the 
heavjr  at  New-Orieans,  and  must  soon    tity  held  by  the  New-C^leansbankscon- 
be  followed   by  renewed  imports  of  tinues  very  large — as  follows : 


BANKS  or  IfVW-ORLXAirS. 

Ctih  Liabilitiet.       CaahAaefs.  Circnktioii.  Specie. 

N©r.  1,1845 U,781,7« lb,387,978 4,a»5.«65 6,908,381 

May  30,  1846 13,450,078 16,244,363 5,865,056 6,698.031 

Not.  1,  1846 12,599,188 15,611,604 4,840,511 6,627A)27 

This  large  amount  of  specie  has  thing  in  the  position  of  aflairs  at  that 

been  held  by  those  institutions  for  more  important  point  which  can  indicate  any 

than  three  years,  and  has,  we  see,  in-  scarcity  of  money.    The  baidu  of  the 

creased  during  the  last  year ;  while  a  state  of  New- York  are  equally  stroog 

new  year  has  opened  with  exchangee  in  their  position ;  being,  aooording  to 

4  per  cent,  below  per.    There  is  no-  their  reports,  as  follows : 

IMHSDIATB  MEANS  AND  UABIUTIES  OF  THE  NEW-TOEK  BANKS. 

Inmed.  LiabO.    Nor.  1843.  A«f .  1844.  Feb.  1845.  Nor.  1845.  Feb.  1846.  May  1846.  Auf  .  1846.  Nor.  180L 

Dapodto 127,380,160  88.757,198  95.976,246  31,773,901  99,«}4.401  30.868,337  88.110,553  30,699.196 

NMck««ilat'B...19,958,045  15,3491,905  16.19834  19,366,3n  18,407.793  18,409,977  15,537,495  19847,453 

ima  baalw 4,941  J14    7.744,118   3,816,259    3,996,249    4,e62,W3    S;973,658    5^966,583    9^660,361 

Caaal  Fund 1,157^    1,210.794    1,607,579    1,581,330      896,843      646.398      433,715      561.737 

United Statea....  1,64530    3,674,171      700,064    3^009,649    9,580,711    3y400^698   9,115^640    l,00a^39» 

Total 148,076,149  56,735,410  48,996,596  99,090,506  56,201,761  56^1,968  5M63^16  !^81%0TT 

ImedLMaaM. 

ftMcie 11,909.789  10461,974    6,893,936    6,884,545    8^361,383    e;361,383    8,673,309    8,048,38« 

Cash  itema 3,108,856    4^)16,869    4,839,886    54H7,585    6,370,308    5,839,700    4,941,981    7,786,699 

Total $14,605,645  15,108336  11,733,199  14.839490  14.731.665  li011,384  13,614,530  15^35,088 

Loaoa^ 61,514.149  71,643,999  66,883,098  74,780.435  71,897,580  72,501,431  68,659,486  7U95049i 

EaoeM  LiabU... .3X479,607  41,696,574  36,493,406  44488.476  41,470,071  48,380,678  37,849,386  39,971,984 

The  net  circulation  of  the  banks  is  interest  The  loans  are,  therefore, 
larger  than  e?er  before,  being  at  this  of  the  same  nature  as  the  newoncr 
season  paid  out  freely  in  the  interior  having  six  years  less  to  run.  The  old 
for  produce  which,  on  coming  down,  loan  sold  at  106,  with  four  months  in- 
finds  a  ready  sale  to  meet  the  notes  as  terest  accrued,  which  was  equal  to  104 
they  arrive.  Notwithstanding  this  for  the  stock,  at  which  rate  the  stock, 
large  circulation,  there  are  less  country  16  years  to  run,  will  pay  5}  per  cent 
bank  notes  in  the  hands  of  brokers  than  per  annum  interest  on  the  money  in- 
usual,  showing  that  there  is  less  holdiog  vested.  The  new  stock  to  pay  the 
of  produce  for  account  of  the  interior  same  rate  of  interest,  for  lO  years,  is 
than  is  generally  the  case  in  times  of  worth  102.52.  More  than  double  ^e 
speculation.  Notwithstanding  the  with-  amount  of  the  stock  was  bid  for  at  par, 
drawing  of  United  States  deposites,  and  was  sold  on  the  day  the  proposals 
which  for  the  whole  state  amounts  to  were  assessed,  to  the  New- York  stock 
$2,133,288«  the  private  deposites  have  board,  at  101  for  the  opening  of  the 
increased  in  banks  $3,634,621  during  books.  Small  sales  of  die  old  stock 
the  quarter.  The  **  cash  items"  of  the  were  made  at  the  same  time  at  107, 
banks  have  increased  largely,  being  to  but  did  not  establish  the  price.  The 
some  extent,  treasuiy  notes.  wants  of  the  government  will  probably 

In  snch  a  state  of  afiau^,  Ae  new  require  a  further  loan.    The  quarter, 

loan  asked  for  by  the  federal  govern-  which  ends  Sept.  30,  is  usually  that  in 

ment  was  a  desirable  investment.   The  which  the  largest  revenues  are  secured 

loan  asked  for  was  85,000,000,  at  6  for  the  year.     The  revenues  and  ex- 

per  cent,  stock,  payable  semi-annually,  penditures  this  year  in  that  quarter,  as 

redeemable  Nov.   16,  1B56,  or  in  ten  compared  with  former  ones,  are  as  fol- 

years.    The  old  loan  is  redeemable  in  lows : 
1862,  and  bears 6  percent  semi-annual 
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UIVITEB  STATES  RKTENOES   AND    ETPEHDITUEES   FOR  THE  SEPT.  qUARTER  lH 

FOUR  TEARS. 


1843.  1844.  1845.  1846. 

Bevenne.  doarter  ending  Sept  30th. 

Ciutonii te.ISS.Tra 16,673,718 ^.8,8€1,833 6,195,000 

Lands. 388,870 434,909.......^.    400,819 640,000 

MifloeUaneoiis 26,871 87,830 17,717 17,000 

Loan.. 66,000 .,...        —      —      1,953,950 

Total 66,614,013 

Bxpenditore. 

Clva,&c 61,016,257 

Army.. ^. ............   3,1 56,557. .... 

Kavy 3,049,387 

Dobt....... 6,097,587 


.11,336,559. 9,300,469. 


.6,735,950 


,....1.411059.. 

3.977,996.. 

....1,906,906.. 
.....    638,589.. 


.1,792,178.... 
..4,211.931.... 
.9,331,359.... 
..    121.054.. •• 


....1,644,271 
...10,406,924 
.  .  .  •  1,869 ,980 
....      67,486 


Total ..613,919,389 7,933,844 8^456,592 14,088,661 


The  quarter  for  1843  was  the  first 
<>f  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1842, 
and  the  customs  were  rather  more  than 
In  the  same  quarter  of  the  fourth  year 
of  its  operation.  The  great  specula- 
tions of  1844  produced  a  large  refenue 
in  the  Sept.  quarter  of  that  year.  It 
fell  off  ^,000,000  in  1^5,  and  again 
$2,000,000  m  184&.   The  new  tariff  for- 


tunately comes  into  operation  on  the 
1st  December,  and  with  the  prospectire 
abundance  of  money,  and  large  exports 
to  supply  the  wants  of  Europe,  the  im- 
ports (for  the  next  year  rottst  be  healthily 
large,  and,  atf  a  consequence,  the  goT- 
emment  will  derive  improved  revenues. 
The  government  debt  is  now  as  fol- 
lows: 


UniTEB  STATES   CK>VERlVMSIfT   OERT. 

InteveA 

Old  debt  and  debt  efD.C 61.446.615  56 

Loan  of  April  15, 1842,  redeemable  Jan.,  1863 6  percent....  8.343,886  03 

"       March  3,  1843,        *•            Jnly,  1853 5      •*        ....  7,004,231  35 

"       Jnly22.1846,          *             Nov.,  1856 .6      "        ....  5,000,000  00 

Treaaviy  notes  iflsned  prior  to  July,  1846 |      '<       ....  412,983  97 

Do.      Do.    under  act  of   "       "    lmilla5  9-5Uis  ....  S^660,000  00 

Total  aotnal  debt.  Dea,  1846 624,867.216  91 

Anthorifed  to  iaiae 2,340.000  00 

Total  debt •27,207,216  91 

Dednet  cash  in  band 3,459,560  69 


This  is  die  state  of  aflliurs  after  six 
months  of  warfiire,  and  of  actual  opera- 
tions in  the  field,  by  which  several  vast 
provinces  have  been  added  to  the  terrt- 
tonr  of  the  United  States. 

Independently  of  the  financial,  politi- 
cal and  military  operations  of  the  fede- 
ral government,  the  state  of  afiairs  is 
such  as  to  present  the  greatest  prospect 
•f  national  and  agricultural  prosperity. 

A  combination  of  events  ^roughout 
the  commercial  world,  conspires  to  give 
permanency  and  stability  to  the  free 
trade  policy  adopted  by  £ocland  and 
the  United  States,  and  which  is  pro- 
gressing in  France  and  ih»  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  and  also  to  promote 
the  commercial  ascendancy  of  ^e  Uni- 
ted States.    While  following  the  exam- 


ple of  England^  all  countries  have  been 
seeking  to  turn  the  industry  of  their 
people  from  the  production  of  food  into 
other  employments,  apparently  on  the 
assumption,  that  in  any  and  all  events 
there  will  always  be  abundance  of  food 
produced,  they  are,  in  the  midst  of  fan* 
eied  prosperity  and  of  vast  accumulation 
of  wealth,  suddenly  threatened  with 
femine. 

Almost  all  the  products  of  industry 
other  than  food,  can  be  produced  in  ex- 
cess of  supply,  so  that  for  long  periods 
of  time  they  will  go  on  acciimiSating  in 
surplus  stocks.  Not  so  with  food.  Not 
only  does  it  usually  happen  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  in  all  ages,  that  the  quantity 
raised  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  country, 
in  each  year,  is  about^^qual  to  their  con- 
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•nmptioii,  but  from  the  natare  of  food 
it  will  Dot  keep  good  for  a  leng^  of 
time.    Hence  the  whole  human  race  is, 
at  it  were,  dependent  each  year  for  its 
existence  upon  the  fruit  fulness  of  the 
earth ;  and  notwi^taDdii|^  that  occa- 
tiooal^  whole  nations  suner  severely 
tlmragfa  deficient  harvests,  short  sight- 
ed governments  and  quack  legislatures 
are  continually  seeking  to  promote  tibe 
production  of  all  other  articles  rather 
than  food.    England,  for  150  years,  to 
be  sure,  directed  the  whole  powers  of 
h^  government  to  the  encouragement 
of  wming,  in  Mtler  to  avoid  a  depend- 
ence on  foreign  nations.    Look  at  the 
result !    The  existence  of  millions  of 
her  people  depends  upoo  the  products 
of  American  icdustry.     Notwithstand- 
ing the  necessity  of  farming  occupa- 
tions, it  seems  ever  to  have  been  the 
case,  that  wh^n  it  becomes  matter  of 
choice,  other  employments,  manufec- 
tures  and  trades,  are  preferred  by  the 
people  of  all  countries,    probably  as 
being  less  laborious,  and  affording  more 
of  the  luxuries  of  life.    They  concen- 
trate in  cities,  and  apply  their  industry 
to  the  production  of  other  articles  than 
food.     Seeing  that  is  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  human   industry,  it  would 
seem  to  be  indicative  of  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  governments,  not  to  seek  to  les- 
sen the  production  of  food  by  encoura- 
ging other  pursuits,  but  rather  by  fecili- 
tating  commerce,  to  promote  not  only 
an  enhanced  nuirket  for  produce,  but 
the  means  of  transporting  it.    We  have 
shown  in  former  numbers,   that  the 
tendency  of  affairs  in  Europe  and  Eng- 
land has  been,  for  the  last  20  years,  to 
diminish  the  production  and  increase 
the  consumption  of  food,  and  conse- 
quently to  accelerate  that  state  of  afiabrs 
which  now  presents  itself,  viz.,  a  gene- 
ral dependence  upon  the  United  States 
both  for  a  supply  of  food  to  make  good 
deficient  harvests,  and  of  shipping,  to 
transport  it  in  sufficient  abundance.    It 
was  the  great  mission  of  the  United 
States,  not  only  to  set  the  people  of 
Europe  an  example  of  popular  govern- 
ment, but  of  freedom  of  polities,  con- 
science and  commerce,  and  to  relieve, 
through  the  agency  of  free  institutions, 
the  evils  that    might    overtake  them 
through  the  workings  of  bad  govern- 
ment there.    The  United  States  have, 
however,  been  false  to  this  duty.    In- 
stead of  adhering  to  their  principles, 


and  allowing  commerce  to  thrive  under 
the  genius  of  liberty,  they  have  sought 
to  trammel  and  oppress  it,  by  fbUowii^ 
the  absurd  maadms  of  European  politics. 
They  have,  by  protecting  mamifiic- 
tures,**  and  ^*  encouraging  home  indus* 
try,"  discouraged  the  pr^nction  of  tiM 
food  which,  sooner  or  later,  was  cer- 
tain to  be  demanded  of  them  by  the 
people  of  Evrope.  The  tame  Aise 
system  has  discouraged  the  building 
of  ships  necessary  to  transport  laige 
quantities  of  food  to  Europe,  and  bring 
back  the  ample  returns  in  the  prododi 
of  European  industry.  We  ceoae- 
quently  now  find  that  the  high  prices 
at  which  American  food  is  laid  down  to 
the  people  of  England,  is  composed  by 
nearly  one  third  Uie  enormous  charges 
for  transportation.  The  vast  jvoduce 
of  the  west,  under  the  influence  of  fo- 
reign demand,  has  been  pouring  through 
the  Erie  canal  to  market  in  great  abun- 
dance, and  freights  had  risen  to  a  rate 
ruinous  to  the  farmers  and  shippers. 
At  the  same  time  a  Kne  of  railroads, 
running  along  the  banks  of  the  eanal, 
have  l^n  prohibited  from  carrying 
freight  This  senseless  and  outrageous 
prohibition  has  cost  producers  of  grain 
|l  ,000,000,  durinff  die  present  season, 
more  than  it  ouierwise  woold  have 
done,  had  the  competition  of  the  rail- 
road brought  down  freights  on  the 
canal. 

We  have,  in  former  numbers,  wheo 
treating  of  the  corn  trade,  shown  that 
England  can  in  no  wise  derive  supplies 
from  the  continent  to  make  good  a  large 
deficit.  During  the  year  whidi  hs« 
just  elapsed,  ending  Sept  5,  1846, 
England  has  been  dependent  upon  fo- 
reign countries  for  large  supplies  of 
grain  and  fbod.  The  harvest  which  is 
just  ended,  is  represented  on  all  sides 
as  deficient  in  all  coarse  grains.  Pola* 
toes  are  but  half  a  crop,  end  peasi  beans, 
oats,  barley,  &:c.,  are  by  bo  means  so 
full  as  last  year.  In  estimating,  there- 
fore, what  the  actual  wants  of  England 
will  be  in  the  course  of  the  year,  we 
mxisi  take  into  consideratioa  what  they 
were  last  year.  These  are  indicated 
in  the  actual  quantitiee  imported  for 
consumptk>n,  in  addition  to  her  own 
production.  As  wheat  and  flour  are 
represented  to  be  the  least  deficient* 
we  will  take  the  trade  in  those  articles, 
as  represented  in  the  following  table, 
compiled  fix>m  official  soi 
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FOftXiAir  StrPPLt  Of  IiFHEAT  AKD  flour  Iir  a&tAT  BUTAIN,  tEAll  BNOiiro 

SEPT,  5,  1846. 


Import. 
Wbftat,  q«.  Ploof,  cwt 

hi  bond,  Bept  6,  1845 445,08^ 223,S9S 

Sept  5  to  Jaa..  1846 884,830 ...688»808 

Jan.  5  to  April  5,  '*   J12,276 479,135» 

April  5  to  Sept  5,  " 1,S16,588 1,698,837 

TotaL-. ..........!»,e58,706 ^089,078 


Bat  forooDsoiapt'n. 
Wheat,  qn.       Floor,  cwt 

...744,160 446.668 

...  11,993 65,008 

..1,«40,765 S.744,194 


.%596,864. .......  .3,855,8 


Bjthis,  it  appears  that  the  sopplj 
of  foreign  wheat,  and  wheat  flour,  for 
the  year  ending  Sept  5,  was  equal  to 
30,593,608  bushels  of  wheat ;  and  of 
that  there  was  taken  out  of  bond  for 
iconsnmption,  a  qmmtity  equal  to  26,- 
914,537  bushels  of  wheat,  leaving  noth- 
ing in  bond  with  which  to  commence 


the  new  year,  considerable  quantities 
having-  been  exported  from  English 
warehouses  to  meet  the  greater  wants 
of  France.  The  largest  portion  of  the 
produce  was  taken  out  of  bond  after 
May,  and  the  quantities  have  been  as 
fbllows : 


1846. 


Wheat 
qn. 


Barley. 


OatB. 


Beans.       Peas. 


Flour, 
cwt  qra.  qra.  qra.  qrs. 

Id  bond  Hay  5, 1.339,955 1.119,427 92,572 127.473 53,803 18,374 

ImpH fin.  May  5  to  Bcfpt  5   783,388....1,698,837... .86,724. ...439,704. ...120,869. ...45,823 


Snpply 2,123,343.... 2,818,264...  179,296....  567,177.... 174,672.... 64,170 

Export  and  contrampt'n..  1,922,521 2,801,226...  127,431 492.090 71,751 39,120 


200.892 


17,038    51,865    75,087    102,921    25,05« 


We  have  now  to  observe  the  eflfect 
upon  prices  of  these  large  quantities 
turned  into  the  English  markets,  and 
to  that  end  we  will  bring  forward  the 
table,  published  partially  in  a  former 
Bomber,  as  follows : 

AVBBAeX  PRICE  OF  ORAIff  THAT  BKOU- 
LATBD  THE  DXTTT  IN  BlfOLAND. 
Wht    Bar.    Oats.    Ry^    B*at.    Pms. 
■>d.a.d.8.d.i.d.    s.d.    «.d. 

May 2. ..56  5. .29  8..23  7..32  5. .34  11. .33  10 
-  9. ..56  8..29  7..23  9..33  5..35  8..34  7 
*  16  ..57  0..29  4..«4  1..33  5..35n..3411 
"  23.. 55  5.. 2810.. 23  8.. 34  6.. 36  0..S4  6 
«•     30  ..53   4. .29   4. .23   9..32   4..3510..34   2 

June  6... 52  10.. 27  8..23  4..3210..35  10..34  16 
"  13  ..52  0..a7  1..23  8. .32  4. .35  8. .34  9 
**  20.. .51  5..27  3. .23  3..33  4. .36  4. .32  6 
"     27.. .52  2..27  4..23   6. .32  7. .37   6..35  0 

Jnly  4....521C..27  6..23  8..3311..3d  5..35  5 
••  11. ..52  3..27  7. .24  3. .33  3. .3711. .35  3 
"  18...5010..2710..23  0..36  5..38  4. .36  4 
"     25.. .4911. .27  2.,23  5..29  9..38  9.. 36  10 

Aiif.l....47  5..2811..23  5..28  2..39  3..35il 
**  8.. ..45  2. .26  9. .24  0..29  8. .39  8. .35  3 
•^  15...45  1..27  3..23  3. .30  7..39  0..36  0 
•*  22...4511..27  5..23  3..3010..39  9. .36  9 
**     29...47  10..20  1..23   0..3110..39  9. .38   6 

Sept. 5... 49  0..31  0..23  2.. 32  7.. 40  4.. 37  1 
••  12. .50  0..33  7..23  5..32  4..4011..38  10 
«  19..J51  3. .36  1..23  7..33  0..41  6.. 40  5 
^      28..J3   1..3610..23  7..35   7..42   7  .45   0 

Oet3....54  0..36  9..24  3..35  5.. 43  4..45  4 
"  10... 56  10. .37  2.-24  7.. 35  9. .43  7.. 46  7 
**  17.. .59  10. .38  8..25  8.. 38  3. .45  5. .47  3 
«*     24...6010..40  00..2600..39  0..4500..48 10 

On  the  16th  of  May  the  price  of 
wheat  waa  higher  by  12s.,  than  on  the 


15th  of  August,  three  months  later,  oa 
which  day  prices  of  all  grains  were 
very  low,  as  compared  with  the  May 
prices.  That  great  and  rapid  fall  waa 
the  natural  oonsequence  of  the  quanti- 
ties released  from  bond.  As  those 
supplies  were  consumed,  prices  again 
began  to  rise,  until  in  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober they  had  reached  points  higher 
than  ever.  The  advance  from  August 
15,  to  October  24,  was  as  follows : 


RiM. 


Wheat  Barley.  Oat«.   Rye.  Beans.  Peaa 

8.  d.       s.  d.      s.  d.      s.  d.     s.  d.      s.  d. 

...15  9.. ..12  8.. ..3  0.. ..8  3.. ..5  8... 12  10 


So  great  an  advance  conhl  not  but 
draw  out  supplies  of  the  new  crops  in 
a  manner  to  check  the  buoyancy  of  the 
markets,  and  stop  the  advance.  This 
was  the  case  last  year,  and  but  little 
foreign  food  vras  admitted  to  consump- 
tion, while  the  weight  of  the  Endish 
crops  pressed  upon  the  market  Eu- 
ropean wheat  and  flour  continued  to 
accumulate  in  bond  until  the  large 
quantities,  expressed  in  the  above  table, 
were  on  hand  in  May;  and  but  for 
those  large  quantities,  the  distress 
would  have  been  great  before  the  new 
crops  were  harvested,  even  although 
tibey  were  realised  a  noopth  earlier  timn 
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vunial.  Now,  most  of  that  lar|e  stock 
was  den?ed  from  Europe,  became 
Europe  then  had  it  to  spare.  That  is, 
however,  not  the  case  this  year.  What- 
ever mi^  be  the  wants  oi  England  be- 
tween May  and  September,  1847,  she 
must  depend  upon  the  United  States 
for  them.    The  capacity  of  the  United 


States  to  spare  to  ]Cag)and 

so  large  as  those  required  by  lier  last 

year,  unless  at  hi^  rates,  may  well  be 

questioned. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  quan- 
tities of  wheat  and  flour  which  arrived 
at  tide  water  on  the  Hudson  for  three 
years: 


riiOUB  AlfD  WBSAT  DZUVKHXD  AT  TIDX-WATSR  ON  THX  HITIMOff. 


1844. 

Floor.  Wheat 

bbls.  bwh. 

To  in  week  in  Sept.  1,299,856.... 599,879. 

«d        **  "  75,491....  57,438 . 

3d        ••  "  71,514...-  65,773. 

4th       •*  "  98,112....  60,913. 

To  lit  week  in  Oct...    76  964.... 103,679. 

Sd        "  "  79,687....  82,536. 

3d        *  "  89,390 78.716. 

401       "  "  120,836 43  013. 

Kovember,  in  week...  73367....  88,917. 

"  8d. 111,477....  54,664. 

"  3d« 139,685 67,246. 

•'  4th 85,335....  30.075. 

Total 9,292^904... 1^2,249. 


1845. 


1846. 


FkHir. 

WbMt 

Flour. 

WbeM. 

bbli. 

both. 

bus. 

buh. 

1,108,685. 

...291,938.... 

1,590,292.. 

..915,383 

75,819.. 

..  34.821.... 

69,009.. 

-.137.118 

77,070.. 

..  70,871 

79^57.. 

..159,425 

82,289.. 

..  85.797.... 

115,630.. 

..156.090 

89,412.. 

..  75,572.... 

105,439.. 

..148.088 

81,322.. 

..  82,600.... 

98,032.. 

..193.117 

127,599.. 

..141.945.... 

120,682.. 

..S89.205 

146,858.. 

..182,156.... 

65,166.. 

..123.035 

14a.  487.. 

..136,180.... 

178,488.. 

..282.423 

132.178.. 

..101.990.... 

196,104.. 

..211,105 

240.580.. 

..185,543..,. 

174,096.. 

..196,497.... 

9,482,527...1,604,112 2,617.799...  8^4J968 


The  supply  this  year  will  probably 
be  near  4,000,000  bushels  in  excess  i[ 
the  last.  Under  the  stimulus  of  high 
prices  the  quantities  this  year  ha?e  been 
greatly  increased,  so  much  so,  as  to 
task  ttie  capacity  of  the  canal.    The 


e£R9ct  upon  its  revenues  is  seen  in  the 
following  table  of  its  business  for  a  series 
of  years,  ending  with  October  and  May* 
the  quantities  m  flour  and  wheat,  delir- 
ered  at  tide  wator,  and  the  tolls : 


4th  week  in  October. 
Flow,  bbb.        Wboat,  boslL 


1839.... 
1840.... 

1841 

1642.... 
1843.... 
1844.... 
1845.... 
1846.... 


.  67,916... 
.108,191... 
.  77,937... 
.115,464... 
.127,593... 
.120,836... 
.146,858... 
.    65,166... 


...  51,208.. 
...113,026.. 
...  77,607.. 
...  72,747.. 
...  61.741.. 
...  4a,013.. 
...182,156.. 
...123,034.. 


Total  lo  31ft  Oet 
FkraruNi  Wheat 
equal  to  bbk.  flottr. 

....    719.472 

...1,583,124 

....1,405,151 

....1,563,766 

...1,798,168 

....2,028,229 

...1,985.956 , 

....2,665,111 


ToUs. 
4thw*kiB0et 

..$89,114 

..    W,ySBB..... 

...114,662 

-.102,855 

..123,108 

...120,132 

..165,795 

..135,803 


Tetd 
tolatlfetr 

.•l,4U,67t 

.  1,530,587 

•  1.792,4€6 

.  1.525.595 

.  1,826,607 

-  1,971,230 

.  2.246,278 

.  2.355.098 


This  being  the  business  of  one  great    look  at  that  of  the  other,  ria.  the  Mn- 
avenue,  through  which  the  produce  of    sissippi,  at  New-Orleans : 
the  west  reaches  tide  wator,  we  may 


1845. 
Arr.  at  N.  Orl.    At  T.  water. 

Plour,  bbli 533,312 . 

Wheat,  bash 194,277. 

Com 1,192,892. 


1846. 
Total.     N.  Orleans.     T.  water.         Total 
,2, 468,853.... 837,985. ..J8.421.884.... 34159.829 
2,386,551.... 3,597,909 
1,447,071.  ...4,945,431 


.1,935,541. 

.1,093,619. ...1,287,896... 1.211,358.. 

.      30.638 1,223,730.. .3, 498,360 


The  increase  this  year,  at  both 
points,  has  been  but  equal  to  6,264,893 
bushels  of  wheat,  whence  there  is  to  be 
derived  30,000«000  bushels  to  make 
good  the  English  deficit  between  May 
and  September,  1847  ?  There  will  be, 
doubtless,  a  huge  quantity  of  barley  re- 


leased from  distilleries  for  food.  That 
is  to  say,  in  order  to  protect  the  English 
barley  growers  against  the  colonial  su- 
gar  growers,  the  use  of  sugar  by  distil- 
lers has  been  prohibited.  The  quantity 
of  barley  used  in  England,  for  beer  and 
spirits,  is  ^e  enormous   quantitir  of 
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78,732,000  bosh^  per  aninisi.  It  w 
DOW  proposed  to  penntt  the  use  of  su* 
gar  in  its  ttead.  The  effect  of  thb 
would  be  to  release  about  2,000,000 
hotels  of  barley  from  dUtHlers  for  food, 
enough  for  the  maintenance  of  1,500,000 
fiirms  for  a  year.  From  this  source, 
DO  doubt,  a  large  portion  of  the  coarse 
food  win  be  supplied ;  but  it  will  not 
lessen  the  deficit  of  wheat,  more  par- 
ticularly that  the  high  price  of  Indian 
com,  purchased  by  go?emment  for 
Irish  use,  already  causes  a  substitution 
of  the  poorerqualities  of  wheat  for  uses 
to  which  com  was  applied  last  year. 

A  great  difficulty  in  ^  supfdy  of 
English  markets  wmi  feod,  is  the  want 
ci  mght.  The  oomparatiTely  small 
qoanttties  sent  forward  this  year,  have 
Mfenced  freights  to  rates  that  check 
transactions ;  and  eren  if  the  produce 
existed  here  to  the  extent  which  Eng- 
land requires,  it  is  doubtful  if  high 
charges  for  transportation  would  not 
become  as  prohibitoiy  as  high  duties. 
This  is  a  difficulty  naturally  resultmg 
&om  the  long  anti-commercial  policy 


of  the  government,  which  has  sought 
to  discourage  the  export  of  produce,  in 
order  to  prevent  payment  in  goods, 
which  it  was  supposed  mi^t  rival 
those  of  domestic  manufacture.  This 
policy  has  served  to  prevent  that  growth 
of  shipping  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  equal  to  any  emergency.  In 
the  first  week  in  Nov.,  a  reaction  and 
decline  in  prices  took  place  in  London, 
by  reason  of  misapprehensions  from 
this  side  of  the  water  in  relatk>n  to  the 
supply  of  food  that  might  be  expected 
from  New- York.  The  London  Times, 
deceived  by  false  data,  gravely  an- 
nounced that  firom  3  to  5,000,000  quar- 
ters might  be  expected  from  New- 
York  before  January,  seemingly  not 
reflecting  that  such  a  transportatwn 
would  require  1,000,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping, whioi  is  alread^  so  scarce  as  to 
make  freights  prohibitory.  In  conse- 
quence of  some  such  information,  the 
cabinet  council  of  Oct.  28  refused  to 
throw  open  the  ports  to  the  free  im- 
portation of  corn,  or  to  admit  sugar  to 
the  use  of  distillers. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 


A  Firtt  Book  in  Latin.  By  John  McClik- 
TOOK,  A.  M.,  Profeasor  of  Languages, 
and  Gboroi  B.  Obooks,  A.  M..  Ad- 
junct Professor  of  Languages  in  Dick- 
inson College.  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New-York. 

There  is  a  visible  improvement  in  the 
elementary  books  issued  within  the  last 
few  years  from  the  press.  They  are  mooh 
simpler,  more  peiBpicaoos,  comprehen- 
sive, and  practically  useful,  than  those  for- 
merly published.  This  work  is  sot  up  in 
the  same  style  as  Kugner's  Greek  Gram- 
mar, which  we  had  tne  pleasure  of  no- 
ticing in  a  recent  niunber  of  the  **  Re- 
view," and  possesses  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree the  vanous  requisites  of  a  soccessfol 
class-book.  It  contains  within  itself  a 
Grammar  Exercises,  Reading-Book,  and 
Dictionary.  It  presapposes  no  knowledge 
of  the  language  on  the  part  of  the  scholar, 
and  is  calculated  to  lead  him  gradually 
from  the  very  first  step  to  a  consider- 
able degree  of  knowleage.  It  seems  to 
anticipate  every  difficulty,  and  exercises 
the  mind  as  ir  by  oral  mstruction.    We 


feel  assured  that  this  is  one  of  the  best 
elementary  books  that  can  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  student 

Chambert*  Informaiion  for  ike  People. 
G.  B.  Zieber  &,  Co.,  Fhiladelphia. 

The  second  number  of  this  useful  and 
able  work  has  been  laid  on  our  table.  It 
fully  sustains  the  high  character  acquired 
by  the  republication  of  the  first 

Besides  the  conclusion  of  an  interesting 
article  on  the  Whale  and  Whale  Fisheries, 
we  have  a  learned  treatise  on  Convey- 
ance, both  ancient  and  modem, — ^being  an 
essay  on  Roads,  Canals,  and  Railways; 
and  a  number  of  admirable  contributions 
on  Natural  Philosophy,  Mechanics,  Ma- 
chinery, Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  Pneu- 
matics, Optics,  Light,  Acoustics,  and  Che- 
mistry. We  regret  that  our  space  me- 
vents  our  making  those  extracts  which 
would  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the 
importance  and  value  of  this  work,  but  we 
feel  assured  that  its  merit  will  command 
the  success  to  which  it  is  so  eminentiy 
entitled.  ^  i 
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Hero—  mtd  HerO'WorMp.  Bf  Thovas 
Ca-rltlb.  1  ToL  Wiley  &  Putaun,  New- 
York. 

These  lectorM  fonD  ooe  of  the  moft 
▼ahMble  worki  in  the  *'  Libraiy  of  Choice 
Beadinc /'  of  which  the j  form  a  part  Car- 
Ivle  it  justly  regarded  aa  a  Rreot  writer. 
At  a  period  when  elegance  en  diction  and 

•  sort  of  sickly  sentimentality  seemed  to  be 
the  chief  objects  of  literary  attainment  tbia 
anthor  made  hia  appearance,  and  by  faia 
boldness,  depth,  and  originali^  of  thought, 
«od  Soriptoral  simplicity  of  style,  infused 

•  new  and  healthT  yigor  into  the  minda 
of  men ;  dispelled  some  of  the  darkest 
doads  of  prejodice,  and  enabled  as  to  ai^ 
rive  at  juster  condosions  on  man^  impor- 
tant subjects.  In  reviewing  the  bfe,  coar- 
BCter  and  motives  of  the  hero — whether  he 
regarded  him  as  divinity,  prophet,  poet, 
pnest,  man  of  letters,  or  king— and  in 
weighing  the  exact  estimation  in  which  be 
was  long  since  and  is  yet  held  by  mankind, 
he  has  had  ample  scope  for  the' display  of 
those  mental  reooisites  with  which  he  is 
80  peculiarly  enaowed.  His  treatment  of 
Odm  the  Pagan  divinity,  Mahomet,  Dante 
and  Shakspeare,  Lather  and  Knox.  John- 
eon,  Boossesa  and  Bums,  Cromwell  and 
Napoleon,  all  of  whom  he  has  placed  nnder 
the  above  respective  categories,  will  be 
penised  with  deep  interest  and  most  bene- 
ficial effect  He  seems  to  be  directed  by 
an  intense  faith,  which  ^ves  remarkable 
force  and  interest  to  dl  his  views  or  asser- 
tions, and  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  reader 
with  the  fact  that  he  is  a  powerful  laborer 
in  the  cause  of  trath  and  the  intelleotual 
and  moral  progress  of  the  world.  We 
have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  any 
of  Carlyle's  woi^to  the  most  pro&Mmd  at^ 
tention  of  the  reading  commomty. 

Two  Lives  ;  or.  To  Seem  and  To  Be.  1 
vol.  By  BlARiA  J.  McIntosb,  Author 
of"  Conquest  and  Self-Oonquest,*'  Praise 
and  Principle,"  "  Woman  an  Bnigma," 
&c.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New-York ; 
Geo.  8.  Appleton  &Co.,  Philadelphia. 

'  This  novel  will  be  read  with  interest— 
It  presents  many  touching  scenes  of  do- 
mestic life — displaying  on  the  part  of  the 
fair  authoress  considerable  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  The  portraits  of  Grace  and 
Isabel  are  exceedingly  weU  drawn,  and 
the  various  conversations  with  which  the 
Tolame  is  replete  are  of  the  most  readable 
and  pleasant  nature. 

If  there  be  no  deep-laid  plot,  nor  scenes 
Hkely  to  occasion  intense  excitement,  as  in 
the  works  of  the  more  celebrated  writers 
of  fiction,  there  are  innumerable  touchejB 
of  pathos  and  sentiment  which  will  not  fail 
to  sustain  the  interest  of  the  reader  from 
beginning  to  end. 

But  many  of  the  incidents  are  of  a  lively 


and  startuBg  deanotieii,  and  the  en  tin 
volume  serves  admnably  to  carry  one  iha 
intention  of  Miss  Bifclntash  as  eviueed  ia 
the  title,  for  it  illastrates  in  the  happiest 
manner  some  of  the  most  heart-fiah  reafi> 
ties,  and  frivolous  yet  mischievoiM  decep- 
tions of  life.  This  woik  is  handsoBMW 
bound,  and  published  in  a  style  creditabb 
to  the  establishment  from  which  h  has 


Firti  Greek  Leuone.  By  Thomas  Kxa> 
CHXvsft  Arkold,  M.  a.,  Bector  of  Lyn- 
don, and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  CoUe^a. 
Rearranged  and  cardaUy  corrected,  by 
Bav.  J.  A.  Speoeer,  A.  M.,  finom  the 
London  edition.  D.  Appleton  Jk  Co^ 
New-Y<H(k. 

This  excellent  waric  is  remarkable  frr 
the  utmost  parspicaity ;  and  its  treanaaaot 
of  all  the  elemems  of  the  Greek  langoaBa, 
from  Alpha  to  Omega,  renders  it  wormy 
of  a  place  with  the  Eton  Latin  GramoMC^ 
whicn  is  bound  and  published  in  the  same 
style.  We  trust  that  both  these  books  wiR 
be  generally  adopted  in  our  schools. 

Eton  LaUn  Orammar,    From  the  twen- 
tieth London  edition.    Bevised  and  cor- 
rected by  T.  W.  0.  Edwards,   A.  M. 
With  Additions  and  Improvementi,  se- 
lected fix)m  the  celebrated  work,  by 
C.  G.  Zumpt,  P.  H.  D.    And  the  Ap- 
pendix  to   the   Latin   Accidence,    by 
James  Hinton,  A.  M.    Also  the  Boles  of 
Latin  Prosody.    Arranged,  Edited,  and 
Adapted  to  ttie  Schools  of  the  United 
States.  By  Bev.  William  Mokbis.    D. 
Appleton  Sl  Co.,  New-York. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  title-pa^  of 
tins   work,  that  the  most  extraordmary 
care  has  bcfen  taken  to  render  it  thoron^ 
ly  efficient,  as  a  means  of  acquiring  aa 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  Latin  Ian 
guage.    The  chief  cause  of  the  immeasa 
success  of  the  original,  upon  which  these 
improvements  and  additions  are  based, 
was  its  peculiar  simplicity  of  arrangement, 
a  feature  without  which  books  of  this  de- 
scription are  worse  dian  useless ;  for  they 
not  only  perplex  the  mind  of  die  stndent, 
but  in  many  cases  give  him  a  distaste  for 
classical  literatnre,  which  it  takes  years  to 
overcome.    The  chief  merit  of  the  gram- 
mar before  us,  is,  that  whilst  it  preecivea 
this    essenthd    characteristic,   it    is    far 
more  comprehensive  and  more  generally 
useful. 

T%e  8%fering9  of  CkrUt,  By  a  Layman. 

Second  edition.    Bevised  and  enlarged. 

IvoL    Harper  &  Brothers :  New-Yoik. 

The  professed  olject  of  this  work  is  to 
pissipate  the  genend  belief  amonpt  ^ 
classes  of  Chriraans,  that  the  sofiism^  of 
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NtHem  ^New  B9ok$. 


Cbrist  were  limited  to  hk  mtn&oed  alone. 
The  aatbor  contendfli  that,  according  to 
Scriptural  aatbority,  the  a^nies  of  oor 
9avioar  reached  both  of  his  united  na- 
tures. D^ply  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance  of  the  inquh%  the  writer  has 


neglected  no  means  of  arriving  at  a  know- 
ledge of  the  tmth.  The  works  of  the 
most  learned  divines  are  examined  widi 
great  care,  their  views  frequently  i>l»- 
eed  in  joxtaposition,  and  sound  deduo- 
tions,  drawn  ooth  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  The  novelty  of  the  aafhor*B 
views,  and  the  means  taken  to  sustain 
tfaem,  give  an  interest  to  the  work,  which 
We  had  not  anticipated  in  glancing  at  the 
Me.  We  think,  however,  that  it  matters 
little  to  salvatioD,  or  to  a  knowledge  of 
tiie  true  spirit  of  Christianity,  whether 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  or  ^at  of  the 
divines,  to  whom  he  has  lo  frequently  re- 
ferred the  reader,  be  generally  entertain- 
ed. The  volume  is  handsomely  bound, 
end  published  in  a  style  worthy  of  the  es- 
tablishment from  which  it  has  been  is- 
aued. 

like  Architect ;  A  Series  of  Original  De- 
signs for  Domestic  and  Ornamental  Cot- 
tages, oonoected  with  Landscape  Gar- 
dening. Adapted  to  the  United  States. 
Illustrated  with  Drawings  of  Ground- 
Plots,  Plans,  Perspective  Views,  Eleva- 
tions. Sections,  sind  Details.  By  Wil- 
liam H.  Raklett,  Architect.  W.  H. 
Graham,  Tribune  Buildings,  New-York. 

We^  have  sekbm  been  more  gratified 
than  in  looking  over  this  excellent  pub- 
lication. It  has  opened  a  charming  vista 
to  our  mental  vision.  It  is  an  indication 
of  an  increased  taste  for  those  useful  and 
ornamental  arts,  which  tend  to  add  new 
comfort  and  new  charms  to  life  in  Amer- 
ica; and  we  can  already  picture  in  im- 
agination the  most  beauteous  and  highly- 
cultivated  gardens  and  landscapes,  studded 
with  bnumerable  "fairy  cottages,''  to 
which  our  citizens  vrill  often  retu'e,  like 
the  philosophers  of  old,  from  the  rude  in- 
tercodrBO  of  daily  life  to  the  only  paradise 
which  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  create. 
Let  us  cultivate  to  the  utmost  possible  ex- 
tent this  description  of  architecture,  and 
increase  the  national  taste  for  landscape 
gardening.  By  this  means  we  shall  de- 
velope  more  fully  the  Rreat  natural  beau- 
ties of  our  coantrVf  and  present  a  combi- 
nation which  will  eventually  render  the 
United  States  the  fashionable  resort,  as  it 
is  now  the  refuge,  of  the  iiihabitants  of 
Europe. 

Happen*  Pictorial  History  of  England, 

No.  13  has  just  reached  us,  enriched 
with  quaint  and  carious  engravings,  as  is 


aaoal  with  tlib  peWioetien.  Tbe 
ef  the  hiitarieal  veoords  inorease  as  they 
reach  more  Bwdera  times;  for  excitbg 
details  and  tra^c  events,  there  jms^  be 
&uttd  enough  m  the  present  number jfor 
^  plotb  of  a  score  of  roraaaees. 

Tke  Frenek  Resolution,  By  Tbonas  Cab- 

LTLi.    Wiley  &  Putnam's   Library  of 

Choice  Reading. 

The  proprietors  of  this  series  deserve 
the  thanks  of  the  pubfic  for  the  valuable 
works  which  they  are  almost  every  day 
adding  to  its  lists.  Mr.  Carlyle*s  works« 
all  of  which  are  to  be  included  in  it,  have 
the  advantage  over  former  editions,  ef 
having  been  carefully  revised  by  himself, 
and  furnished  with  an  index  to  each  vol- 
ume. He  has  a  share  in  the  proceeds, 
which  is  an  act  of  unusual  liberality  on  the 
part  of  American  publishers,  who  apprc^ 
priate  the  writings  of  foreigners. 

Carlyle's  French  Bevobtion,  though 
called  by  the  author  a  history,  is  more 
properly  a  great  proar-poem  or  historical 
romance ;  for  it  has  none  of  the  dullness 
of  history  and  all  the  life  of  an  animated 
bustling  novel.  The  various  scenes  and 
characters  of  that  most  terrific  period  of 
confusion  and  uproar,  are  presented  wkk 
picturesque,  and  sometimes  startling  ef- 
fect ;  the  r€^er  feels  as  though  be  was  in 
the  midst  of  what  was  going  on,  listeninff 
to  the  daily  and  hourly  rumors,  or  haled 
along  by  the  tumultuous  movements  of 
the  popmace. 

BpurtkeimU  Phrenology,  By  J.  O.  Spurz- 
BBiM,  M.  D.  Harper  &,  Brothers. 
This  is  an  adtnixably  got  up  and  moat 
interestbg  work,  illustrated  with  plates, 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  aU ;  as  well 
those  who  are  votaries  of  the  science,  as 
tiiose  who  have  yet  to  look  into  its  idhire- 


Ckusieal  Antiquiiiet,  By  Prof.  Salkxld. 
Harper  &  Brothers  have  also  just  is- 
sued, m  a  neat  pocket-sized  volume,  a 
compendium  of  Roman  and  Grecian  Anti- 
onities,  with  a  sketch  of  the  Ancient  My- 
tnolo^;  a  work  that  will  be  found  of 
peculiar  utility  in  primary  schools,  and  for 
fiunily  and  private  use. 

History  of  the  Kings  of  Frmee.    Oacej 
&Hart;  PhOade^hia. 

This  is  beautiiul,  embracing  a  history  of 
each  of  the  72  kin^  of  France,  from  Pmaii- 
mond  to  the  rei^mg  kin^.  There  are  72 
beautiful  medallion  portraits,  believed  to  be 
good  likenesses,  from  the  most  authentic 
sources.  By  Thomas  Wyatt,  A.  M.,  au- 
thor of '•Natural  Histoiy/'j&MB.  dec.   y 
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ArwMt  CoruMu  Nepog.  With  Annreiw 
ed  QaestioiiB  and  Imitathre  ExeroiMik 
Part  I.  By  the  Rer.  Thomas  KercheTer 
Arnold,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Lyndon,  and 
late  FeUow  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge.  ReYtaed  and  Ooirected  by  E.  A. 
Johnion,  Profeasor  of  Latin  in  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  the  city  of  New-York.    D. 
Appleton  Sc  Oo. :  'New-York* 
The  exercises  contained  in  this  work, 
are  admirably  adapted,  at  once  to  awaken 
a  spirit  of  inquiry,  oonrey  much  histor- 
ical information,  and  above  all,  to  impress 
npon  the  youthful  mind  the  exact  con- 
stroction  of  the  Latin  language. 

Dombey  4*  ^^*^ 

This  new  work  of  Dickens'  is  likely  to 
be  one  of  the  must  popular  of  his  produc- 
tions, and  probably,  the  most  profitable  to 
&e  author.  No.  2  has  just  been  issued  by 
Messrs.  Wiley  Sc  Putnam. 


Harpert^  lUunUnaUd  Skakspeare,  Noa. 

123,  124. 
f  This  issue,  comprising  the  continuation 
of  the  historic  drama  of  Richaid  III.,  is 
as  usually  evinced  in  this  splendid  edition, 
admirably  embellished. 

The  Senate  Chamber, 

We  have  received  a  beantiful  engrmvinff 
of  the  Senate  Chamber  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  members  in  foU  session. 
The  picture,  we  should  judge,  is  some 
36  by  24  inches,  and  represents  the  inte- 
rior of  the  chamber,  the  senators  listening 
to  the  valedictory  of  Henry  Clay.  The 
members  are  so  disposed  as  to  give  por- 
traits of  the  whole,  and  the  likenesses  are 
all  excellent,  bemg  from  Daguerreotypes 
by  Anthony,  Edwiurds  &  Co.,  of  New- 
York,  and  engraved  by  T.  Doney,  with 
whose  work  the  readers  of  the  Review 
are  familiar,  in  the  portraits  engraved  by 
him  for  us  monthly.  Messrs.  Anthony  k, 
Edwards  deserve  the  highest  credit,  as 
well  as  the  ample  pecuniary  remunera- 
tion which,  we  are  pleased  to  learn,  they 
are  acquiring  for  their  great  and^  national 
enterprise.  The  picture  contains  por- 
traits, not  only  of  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  of  distinguuhed  spectators.  Among 
whom  are  to  be  seen  W.  C.  Bryant,  Esq., 
of  ^e  Evening  Post,  Hon.  Caleb  Cashing, 
Generals  Worth  and  Scott,  Hon.  A.  (Galla- 
tin, Audubon,  the  ornithologist,  and  many 
other  emment  men.  The  whole  forms  a 
national  work,  which  no  one  can  well  do 
without  When  readmg  senatorial  debates, 
an  admirable  likeness  of  each  speaker  is 
before  the  possessor  of  such  a  picture. 
The  fine  fiuses  of  Benton,  Allen,  Wright, 
Dallas,  Polk,  Webster,  Calhoun,  and  the 
whole  galaxy  of  talent  that  adorns  our  na- 
tional senate,  are  grouped  in  a  most  ad- 
mirable and  artistic  manner,  doing  credit 
to  the  well-known  skill  of  Mr.  Doney. 


Ompiurt  &f  Major  Andre, 

This  is  a  beautiful  line  engraving,  form- 
ing the  last  annual  work  of  the  Art-UoioB. 
It  IS  indeed  a  superb  work,  and  well  c^ 
culated  to  do  credit  to  American  art,  fea- 
tered  under  the  society  of  gentlemen  who 
durect  the  Union.  liest  all  our  readers 
may  not  be  aware  of  the  nature  of  the 
Union,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  the 
American  Art^Union  was  incorporated  by 
the  Legislature  of  New-York,  lor  the  pro- 
motion of  die  fine^urtsin  the  United  States. 
It  is  managed  by  gentlemen  who  are  not 
artists,  and  have  no  privileges  beyond  the 
other  members,  and  no  compensation,  ex- 
cept the  satisfiKstion  of  servinf  the  cause 
of  art  The  following  is  the  nlan  pursoeiL 
which  ijB  believed  to  be  the  best  adapted 
to  the  situation  of  our  country,  ^le  nature 
of  our  institutions,  and  the  wants,  habits 
and  tastes  of  our  people.  In  fiirtheranoe 
of  a  truly  national  object,  it  unites  great 
public  good  with  pnvate  graiification  at 
uttle  in£vidual  expense. 

Every  subscriber  of  ^V9  doUara  ia  a 
member  for  the  year. 

The  money  thus  obtained,  after  paying 
necessary  expenses,  is  applied  in  the  firat 
instance,  to  toe  production  of  a  large  and 
oosdy  original  engraving,  in  die  mghest 
style  of  American  art 

For  every  five  dollars  paid  by  him,  eve- 
ry member  receives  a  copy  of  the  engrav- 
ing. Every  member  also  receives  an  an- 
ncul  report,  oontaining  the  proceedings 
and  addresses  at  the  annual  distribution,  a 
list  of  the  members,  dec.,  and  aometiiaes 
an  additional  work  of  art 

The  residue  of  the  money  is  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  American  books  of  art, 
painting,  sculpture.  &c.,  varying  in  price 
torn  20  to  several  hundred  dolUurs. 

These  works  of  art — the  paintings  being 
richly  framed— «re  publicly  distributed* 
by  lot,  among  all  the  members,  on  the 
Friday  before  Christmas  in  each  year; 
every  member  having  one  share  for  every 
five  dollars  paid  b^  hioL 

E^h  member  is  thus  certain  of  receiv- 
ing in  return  the  value  of  the  five  dollars 
paid,  and  has  also  a  chance  of  drawing  a 
painting,  or  other  work  of  art  of  great 
value.  The  income  of  the  Art-Union  last 
year  was  more  than  $16,000,  and  the 
number  of  paintings  distributed,  123. 

The  Art-Union  rooms  also  contain  a  fine 
picture  gallery,  which  is  always  hung  with 
paintings,  and  is  always  open  free  of 
charge.  The  Committee  have  abready 
purcnased  several  pictures  of  great  value, 
by  most  distinguished  artists,  which  may 
be  seen  at  the  rooms. 

Subscriptions  and  payments  may  be 
made  to  B.  A.  Fraser,  corresponding  se- 
cretary. 
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GOSSIP  OF  THE  MONTH. 


'  Par*  T*«tf<re.— The  "revival"  of  Sbtkj- 
peere's  plays  in  a  becoming  stjrle  of  mag- 
nificence, han  often  been  desired  by  the 
friends  of  art,  both  in  this  eoontry  rod  in 
England  ;  bnt  the  difficulties  which  pre- 
•ented  themselves  to  the  accomplishment 
of  so  desirable  an  object,  and  the  doabt 
entertained  by  distingnished  actors  as  to 
the  attainment  of  that  decree  of  socoess, 
which  wonld  indemnify  tnem  for  the  la^ 
borions  research  and  enonnoos  expense 
reqnnred  at  their  hands,  has  deterred  bnt 
too  many  from  making  ttiis  final  effort  to 
ensure  the  permanent  support  and  bril- 
liant triumph  df  the  legitimate  drama. 
Macready  nas  done  much  to  raise  the 
English  stage;  but  his  labors  were  in 
•ome  respects  abortive,  and  in  a  pecuniary 
sense  he  lost  more  than  he  mignt  reason- 
ably have  expected  to  gain.  In  the  Uni- 
ted States,  however,  we  need  have  no 
apprehension  of  failnre.  The  success  of 
Richard  III.,  as  broueht  out  by  the  Keans 
a  short  time  since,  has  formed  quite  an 
era  in  the  annals  of  theatricals  in  America, 
and  has  emboldened  the  enterprising  ar- 
iisUs  to  get  op  a  series  of  representanons, 
unequalled  in  gorgeousness  of  costume, 
appropriateness  of  scenery,  and  accuracy 
of  detail.  The  great  event  of  the  month, 
at  the  above  theatre,  has  been  the  produc- 
tion of  '*King  John;'*  preparations  for 
which  had  been  several  months  in  pro* 
gross.  Much  as  we  had  expected,  owing 
to  the  various  announcements  which  bad 
appeared  in  the  daily  jonmals,  and  to  the 
opinions  expressed  by  individuals,  who 
had  exclusive  means  of  information,  we 
cxmfess  we  were  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise. In  whatever  lisht  it  be  regMded, 
the  tpeetaeU  of  King  John  is  equally  ad- 
mirable. The  curious  skiU  of  the  anti- 
quary and  the  taste  of  the  painter  are  dis- 
played in  every  scene,  and  even  in  the 
minutest  accessary.  In  fact  no  expense 
has  been  *p<u:c(l  that  could  have  heighten- 
ed the  efiect.  The  various  UUtkaux  are 
as  a  mirror  of  the  times, 

**  Virid  sod  IbitUU  to  ths  histmie  psgs"— 

The  costumes,  armor  and  anns,  of  the 
different  courtiers,  knights,  soldiers,  citi- 
zens, priests,  and  attendants,  have  been 
duly  authenticated,  as  indeed  have  been 
those 

"EniifM  of  wsr,  of  peses,  Off  ritM  dtviasb** 


which  glitter  ^mraehout  the  performance, 
with  alternations  of  wild  commotion,  du- 
bious repose,  and  stem  command.  The 
state-room  in  the  palace  of  the  king, 
where  &e  first  act  takes  place,  is  one  of 
the  finest  scenic  displays  ever  beheld,  and 
so  real  were  all  the  adjuncts,  that  we 
could  almost  have  fancied  ourselves  pres- 
ent on  the  occasion.  We  do  not,  how- 
ever, admire  the  text  of  Ae  play  as  well 
as  that  of  most  other  of  Sbakspeare'a 
works,  for  there  are  few  of  those  power- 
ful passages,  which,  almost  **  acting  them- 
selves,*' produce  an  electrical  effect  upon 
an  audience.  The  three  principal  per- 
formers were,  notwithstanding  this,  lucl^ 
in  havmg  parts  admirably  adapted  to  their 
respective  powers.  Mrs.  kean  threw 
sucn  intense  pathos  into  her  personatioa 
of  the  Lady  Constance,  as  to  elicit  fi;e- 
quent  applause ;  and  Mr.  Kean,  of  whose 
anilities  as  an  actor  we  have  already  spo- 
ken, acquitted  himself  most  creditably  in 
the  part  of  King  John.  Mr.  Vandenhoff 'a 
Fanlconbridge  was  a  natural,  vigorous  and 
racy  piece  of  acting,  and  seems  to  have 
made  a  very  fovorable  impression.  We 
have  never  seen  larger  audiences  within 
the  walls  of  **  Old  Drury,''than  witnessed 
the  earlier  representations  of  this  piece ; 
and  this  afiortled  us  much  pleasure,  for  it 
is  ever  gratifying  to  find  our  citizens  ready 
to  encourage  all  that  is  really  worthy  of 
patronage.  That  these  gpectaelet  are  so, 
— not  merely  as  a  source  of  amusement, 
but  a  means  of  instruction,  is  apparent  to 
every  cultivated  mind,  whose  taste  for  the 
fine  arts  is  susceptible  of  improvement. 

Concerts  of  Henry  /ferte.— The  im- 
mense and  brilliant  audiences  which  at- 
tended these  concerts  are  a  triumphant 
refutation  of  the  oft-repeated  assertion, 
that  the  success  of  artists  in  this  country 
has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  glowing 
eulogies  of  the  public  press.  Mr.  Hertz 
appeared  in  our  midst  almost  before  we 
had  heard  of  his  intention  to  visit  onr 
shores,  and  yet  his  reception  has  been 
cordial  beyond  example.  He  is,  undoubt- 
edly, one  of  the  greatest  pianists  of  the 
age.  His  performaoces  are  remarkable 
for  the  most  exquisite  delicacy  of  execu- 
tion and  sweetness  of  expression. 

Thoueh  in  some  points  inferior  to  De 
Meyer,  he  is  greatly  superior  in  others— 
what  that  gentleman  posseases  Jiumffiuiai 
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▼Igor  being  more  than  ooanterbalaiiced 
by  a  refiaemeat  of  taste  and  dexterity  of 
toaoh,  that  enable  lufai  Hertz  to  prodnce  a 
thoosand  delidooa  harmonieai  &r  leai 
noisy  and  startling,  bat,  in  oar  own  opin- 
ion at  least,  much  more  agreeable.  Mad- 
ame Pico  and  Miss  Northall  sang  at  these 
concerts,  and  their  sweet  roices^  whether 
in  solo  or  daett,  were  poared  forth  in  sach 
Mlvery  streams  of  melody,  as  to  elicit  the 
most  raptoiDos  applanse. 

Indeed,  Madame  Pico  folly  snstained 
her  reputation  as  the  most  accomplished 
oantatrice  in  oar  city,  and  it  was  qoite 
e^rident  that  Miss  Northall  had  made  rapid 
progress  in  her  profession.  A  new  tea- 
tore  was  added  to  this  "feast  of  masio 
and  flow  of  seal ;"  sixteen  pianos  having 
been  introdoced,  and  played  npon  by  bau 
that  number  of  oar  best  mnsicians. 

Paintimg  bf  Leutze.^^Two  or  diree 
pictures  of  more  than  ordinary  merit 
were  exhibited  during  the  month,  at  the 
rooms  of  the  American  Art  Union.  It 
was  our  original  intention  not  to  notbe 
any  of  the  works  in  this  coUeotion  till 
about  the  time  of  the  annaal  distribution ; 
but  as  many  of  them  are  lent  only  lor  a 
limited  period,  and  others  are  frequently 
purchased  and  taken  away  by  Uieir  re- 
speotiye  owners  during  the  course  of  the 
year,  we  think  it  advisable  to  depart,  oc- 
casionally, firom  the  rule  we  had  adopted. 
We  shall  reserve  our  general  notice  of  the 
paintings,  however,  ml  that  appropriate 
moment  when  their  number  and  merit  ar- 
rive] at  the  climax,  which  must  win  the 
admiration  and  insure  the  deep  interest  of 
the  public.  In  selectinff  particular  worka 
ibr  remark  we  shall  always  be  actuated 
by  one  simple  and  pure  motive— a  desire 
to  make  known  wo  best  productions  of 
our  native  artists,  or  to  pomt  out  the  de- 
fects of  those  remarkable  pictures,  which, 
though  far  below  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence, are  still  regarded  by  many  persons 
as  ekef'd'iewMrfis  of  art  The  most  stri- 
king deficiency  to  be  observed  in  the 
works  of  those  painters  who  have  not  had 
the  advantages  of  early  and  severe  aca- 
demical study  and  instruction,  is  ignorance 
of  the  human  figure ;  and  we  nave  seen 
few  pictures  in  the  exhibitioc  entirely  free 
from  this  objection.  Several  of  our  best 
painters  are  so  conscious  of  their  want  of 
actual  knowledge  in  depicting  the  form  of 
man,  that,  with  all  their  taste,  talent,  pow- 
er of  coloring,  and  of  lifht  and  shade, 
^ey  have  rather  devoted  themselves  to 
landscapes,  and  low  familiar  subjects, 
than  to  the  elevated  walks  of  historical 


and  poetical  painting.  It  is  not  sorpri- 
sing  then,  that  Mr.  Lentse's  picture  of 
*'  Iconoclast  Puritans  destroying  a  church," 
which  has  been  exhibited  by  the  Art  Un- 
ion, for  some  weeks  past,  afaouki  have 
been  so  generally  admired.  It  contans 
several  groups  of  figures,  drawn  with 
great  aocuraoy,  spirit,  and  dramatic  effect 
The  scene  takes  place,  evidently,  in  the 
time  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  as  most  of  the 
persons  introduced  are  attired  in  the  s^ 
vere,  simple,  and  characteristic  oosfnmes 
of  that  period.  The  Puritans  have  rashed 
into  a  Roman  Oatholic  Chnrch,  and  jort 
begun  to  break  the  statuary,  tear  down 
the  pictures,  deface  the  waUs,  and  trample 
upon  all  that  is  peouliariy  essential  to  me 
performance  of  the  more  revetted  rites  <£ 
that  religion.  At  one  side  are  to  be  sesn 
a  nnmbsr  of  females  in  a  kneeling  and 
affrighted  posture.  Two  of  these  ficnres 
are,  m  all  respects,  excellent,  but  a  Uud, 
which,  from  her  position  is  the  most  pro- 
minent in  the  sroua  seems  hardly  sa£B- 
ciently  affiscted  by  ttie  deeds  of  diestrae- 
tion  going  on  around  her,  and  the  fury  de- 
picted in  the  countenaiiee  of  a  pefsea 
who,  with  arms  outstretched,  and  a  Bible 
in  his  hand,  appears  to  address  her  in  the 
most  violent  terms.  This  man,  who 
stands  to  the  left  of  the  picture,  is  a  per- 
fect type  of  his  class,  being  full  of  life  and 
character.  There  is  an  altar  in  the  baek- 
ground  near  the  female  group,  of  which 
we  have  just  q>oken.  cteveral  soldiers 
have  rushed  upon  its  steps,  and  two  of 
them  in  breast-plates,  helmeto,  and  armed 
capHt-pie,  having  monnted  to  the  ^miI 
where  the  chalice  is  laid  during  the  masi^ 
are  busy  destroying  the  altar-pieces  and 
omamenta,  with  their  battle-axes.  Two 
more,  at  a  short  distance,  are  occupied, 
the  one  in  tearing  the  missal,  die  oUier,  in 
breaking  the  censer.  Others  further  back 
are  still  coming  in,  and  following  their 
leaders  in  the  wwk  of  destruction.  Some 
men  to  the  left  have  canght  hdd  of  a 
priest,  and  are  dragging  him  to  deiUh. 
The  church  itself,  and  acreasariei,  are 
punted  with  great  truthfulness.  The  col- 
oring, throughout,  is  rich,  pleasing  and 
natural,  and  the  picture  finished  with  WfoU 
care.  There  is  a  slight  deficiency  of  ex- 
pression in  some  of  the  fi^pes,  but  ^m 
work,  regarded  altogether,  is  the  best  wo 
have  seen  here  of  me  kind.  Since  the 
above  was  written,  this  picture  has  beem 
removed  by  James  Robb,  Es<|.,  of  New- 
Orleao%  m  whose  possession  it  now  re- 
mains. The  other  pictures,  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  we  shall  probably  notice  m 
the  ensuing  number  of  the  Beview. 
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POLITICAL  STATISTICS. 


CONOREBSIONAL  ELECTIONS, 

Showing  the  memben  elected  at  the  late  elections  to  the  Thirtieth  Congress^  and 
the  votes  of  the  iatne  States  on  the  passage  of  the  T6trifofl8A6. 


Twenty.] 

oinlh  CongTMs. 

Thirtieth  Congress. 

MAINS. 

Federal          vote.         Demoeratic 

vote.             Federalifta. 

Denoerata. 

1. 

J.  F.  ScaannoB, 

N 

D.  Hammoni. 

SL 

R.  P.  Dttolap, 

N              noeholea 

3.  L.S«TtraBetb 

N 

H.  Belcher, 

4. 

J.D.BrCrate, 

Y               DO  choke. 

5. 

Cullen,  Sawtella^ 

'    Y               DO  choice. 

6. 

H-HamUo. 

nooiiotee. 

7. 

B.WUttams. 

TSRMONT. 

0.WUliaaHL 

1.  8.  root, 

N 

Henry. 

S.  ].Colltm«r, 

N 

no  choice. 

XG.P.lUnh. 

N       > 

a  P.  Manh. 

4 

P.DUliBgham. 

no  choice. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

1.  R.C.WintliMp, 

If 

R.  G.  Winthrop, 

S.  0.  P.  KiDf, 

N 

no  choice. 

3.  A.  Abbott, 

N 

A«  Abbott. 

4.  B.  ThomiMon, 

N 

nochoioe. 

5.  C.  HndMHi, 

N 

C.  Hndson, 

6.  0.  A»bnioa. 

N 

G.Aahmun. 

7.  L  Rockwell, 

N 

1.  Rockwell, 

8.  J.aAduiM. 

N 

J.  Q.  Adam.. 

9.          Tacaat. 

Artemaa  Hale, 

10.  XGrimiell, 

N 

J.  GrinneU. 
NEW-TORK. 

1. 

X  W.  Lawrence, 

Y 

P.  W.  Lord. 

SLH.J.8Mmaii, 

N 

H.  C  Murphy, 

3.U.d.Mmer, 

N 

H.  Nicholl. 

4. 

W.RMcClay, 

Y 

W.RM'Clay, 

5.  mWoodnitf; 

N 

F.W.TalJmadgek 

«.W.W.  Campbell,  N 

aaJad^aoa. 

7. 

J.A.AiiderMm 

Y    W.  Nelson, 

8. 

W.W.WooUworth,     Y    C.Warrea 

9. 

A.C.NIren, 

Y    D.aSLJohn. 

10. 

Y    E.8h.rriU, 

11. 

J.F.CoUin, 

Y    P.H.8xlreater, 

ia.]LP.H«rrick, 

G.  O.  Reyootda, 

la 

B.R.Wood, 

Y    J.  J.  Slingerland, 

^  o.D.aa,gg, 

14.  B.  D.  Colven 

» 

15. 

JoeephRnaaeU* 

N 

Sydney  Lawrence^ 

]e.H«fhWbite^ 

Hngh  Whlt«, 

17. 

as.  Benton, 

Y 

Geo.Petrie, 

1& 

P.  King. 

Y    W.CoUini. 

la 

O.Honferibrd, 
T.JenWna, 

90. 

N 

T.  JenUea, 

9L 

C.  Ooodjear, 

Y 

Q.  A.Starkweather. 

9SL 

S.  Strongs 

Y 

A.BirdMU. 

83. 

W.J.HSogh, 

Y    W.Doer, 

M. 

H.Wheaton, 

N    D.Gott. 

95. 

0.  Rathbon, 

Y    H.  a  Conger. 

98. 

8.  8  ElUworth, 

Y    W.  P.  Lawrence, 

97. 

XDeMoCt, 

Y    J.MHolley, 

98.E.&Ho1iiiea, 

N 

£Ua«&Hohne«, 

98.  O.H.  Carroll, 

N 

Robert  L.  Roee, 

30. 

lUrtia  Grorer, 

Y    David  Rnmaey, 
Dudley  Marvin, 

31.  A.  Lewia, 

N 

».W.A.Mo«lfr. 

H 

Nathan  K.  Hall, 

33.  Albert  Smith, 

N 

Harvey  Putnam, 

31  W.Hont 

N 

Washington  Hunt 
NEW-JERSEY. 

1.  XO.HMBpt(& 

N 

X  G.  Hampton, 

9. 

Geo.q7k«> 

N    W.A.NewaU. 

S.  JobBRaak^ 

N 

Joe.B.EdiBlL 

4. 

J.BdMU. 

N   JehnVaaDyke, 

&W.  Wright, 

N 

3 

D.&Gregory7 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

LL-CUria, 

N 

L.C.  Levin, 

flLJ.R.I«fmo]L 
S.  J.H,Ca^pM, 

«... 

XR.Ingef»A, 

CBrowB, 

4. 

aj.  IngenoO, 

N 

CXInmsaoO, 

8. 

J.aYoat, 

N   JohnFraedty, 
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Twenty-ninth  Con^roM. 

TWrtietb 

CongreM. 

Fodena        vote.          Dcmocnttio 

TOtau                   Federalkta. 

Deaoenifc 

7.  A.  R.  M'llvaiBe, 

If 

A.  R.  Mllvalne. 

&  John  Strohm, 

N 

^    JohnStrohmT^ 

». 

John  Rftter, 

H 

W.  Stronff. 

10. 

B.Bcodhead, 

K 

R.Brodbead, 

Ji- 

a  D.Leibk 

N   Chester  Buder, 

w. 

aWUaot, 

Y 

David  WBnet, 

13.  JamMPoUoa, 

N 

Jamas  Ponoek, 

14.  A.  Kamwy, 

^      ^^H^ 

„    George  N.Eokert, 

15. 

M.M'CW 

N    Henry  Nee, 

16. 

Jae.  Black. 

N    James  L.  Brady, 

17.  J«a.Blaiichird, 

N 

John  Blancbard, 

18.  A.  Swwart, 

N 

Andrew  Stewart, 

19. 

H.  D.  Foner, 

If 

Job  Mann, 

SO.  J.H.Eiriiif, 

N 

John  Dicker, 

91.  C.  Darrafh, 

N 

M.  Hampton, 

«. 

W.  8.  Oarrln. 

If    J.W.  FarreUy, 

83. 

Jafc  ThoaiMoa. 

If 

Jas.Tko^Mi, 

M.  J  BaAaftOB. 

N 

A.IrTin. 
DRLAWARE. 

L  JobnW.HoMtoB. 

N 

JohnW.Hoosloa 

SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

1. 

Jaf.A.BIoek, 

Y 

Jaa.  A.  Block, 

fi. 

R.F.8iiiip«m. 

Y 

R.F.Simp«>a. 

3. 

J.  A.  Woodward, 

Y 

J.A.Wo(dwud, 

4. 

A.  D.  8ima. 

Y 

A.a8ims, 

8. 

Armiatead  Burt, 

Y 

A.Bort. 

C 

J.  E.  Holmes, 

Y 

J.  E.  Holmes, 

7. 

R-RRbelt. 

Y 

GEORGIA. 

R.B.RtaetL 

l.T.B.Kiiif, 

N 

T.RKinf, 

a 

Seaborn  Jones, 

Y             ^ 

A.lversoi, 

3. 

Vacant. 

J.W.Joiiee. 

4. 

Hog b  A.  Haralson.      T 

RA.Haralsoo, 

fr 

J.H  Lumpkin, 

Y 

J.H.LampkiB, 

6. 

H.Cobb. 

Y 

H.Cobb. 

7.  A.  H.  StophMt, 
a  Eobert  Toombs, 

N 
N 

OHIO. 

1. 

J.J.Faran. 
F.A.C«nning«Mni. 

Y 

Y    D.Fl«her, 

J.J.Faraa, 

3.  R.  C.  Sehenek. 

N 

R.a8cfaeM:k, 

4.  J.  Vane*, 

N 

^    R.  8.  Candy, 

5. 

W.  Sawyer, 

Y 

W.Sawyer. 

6. 

a  St.  John, 

Y 

R.Dickeasoo. 

7. 

J.  J.  McDowell, 

Y 

Thos.L.HanMr, 

& 

A.  G.  Thiirman, 
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